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INTRODUCTION. 



I. The ordiBr and method, that have been followed in the former part of this, 
work, Cannot be continued, without the greatest inconvenience, in this fourth 
book, which relates to the modern history of the church. From thecommence- 
raient of the' sixteenth centurjr, the face of religion was remarkably changed; 
the divisions, that had formerly perplexed the church, increased considerably; 
and the Christian societies, that relinquished the established forms of divine 
Worship, and erected themselves into separate assemblies, upon principles 
different from those of the Jloman hierarchy, rapidly multiplied. ■ This cir- 
cumstance renders it impossible to present in one connected series, or, as it 
\iete, in one continued tablature, the events, vicissitudes, and revolutions, 
which happened in the church, divided its metnbers, and enfeebled the domi- 
nion of its tyrants. From the period on which we now enter, the bond of 
union among Christians, that had been formed by a blind obedience to the 
Roman pontiff, was in almost every country, either dissolved, or at least re- 
laxed; and consequently this period of our history must be divided into a mul- 
titude of branches, into as many parts, as there were famous sects that arose 
in this century. 

II. It is however proper to observe here, that many of the events, which 
distinguished this century, had a manifest relation to the church in general, 
and not to any Christian society in particular; and, as these events deserve to 
be mentioned separately, on account of their remarkable tendency to throw a 
light upon the state of Christianity in general, as well as upon the history of 
each Christian society, we shall divide this fourth book into two main and 
principal parts, of which the one will contain the General and the other the 
Particular History of the Christian Religion. 

III. To the General History belong- all those events which relate to the 
state of Christianity, considered in itself and in its utmost extent, to the Chris- 
tian church viewed in the general, and abstracted from the miserable and mul- 
tiplied divisions into which it was rent by the passions of men. Under this 
head we shall take notice of the advancement and progress of Christianity in 
general, without any regard to the particular sects that were thus instrumen- 
tal in promoting its interests; nor shall we omit the consideration of certain 
doctrines, rites, and institutions, which appeared worthy of admission to all,,: 
or at least to the greatest part of the Christian sects, and which consequently 
produced, in various countries, improvements or changes of greater or less 
importance. 

IV. In the Particular History of this century, we propose reviewing, in 
their proper order, the various sects into which the church was divided. This 
part of our work, for the sake of method and precision, we shall subdivide 
into two. - In the first we shall comprehend what relates to the*more ancient 
Christian sects, both in the eastern and western hemispheres; while the se- 
cond will be confined to the history of those more modern societies, the date 
of whose origin is posterior to the Reformation in Germany. In the accounts 
that are here to be given of the circumstances, fate, and doctrines-of each sect, 
the method laid down in the introduction to this work shall be rigorously, ob- 
served, as far as is possible, since it seems best calculated to lead us to an ac- 
curate knowledge of the nature, progress, and tenets of every Christian so- 
ciety, that arose in those times of liscord. 
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V, The most momentous event that distinguished the church after the fif- 
teenth century, and we may add, the most glorious of all the revolutions that 
happened in the state of Christianity since the time of its divine and immortal 
Founder, was that happy change introduced into religion, which is known by 
the title of the Blessed Reformation. This grand revolution, which arose in 
Saxony from small beginnings, not only spread itself with the utmost rapidity 
through all the European provinces, but also extended its efficacy to the most 
distant parts of the globe, and may be justly considered as the main spring 
which has moved the nations from that illustrious period, and occasioned the 
greatest part both of those civil and religious revolutions that fill the annals of 
history down to our times. The face of Europe was, in a more especial man- 
ner, changed by this great event. The present age feels yet, in a sensible 
manner, and ages to come will continue to perceive, the inestimable advan- 
tages produced by it, and the inconveniences of which it has been the inno- 
cent occasion. The history, therefore, of such an important revolution, from 
which so many others have derived their origin, and whose relations and con- 
nexions are so extensive and so general^' demands a peculiar degree of atten- 
tion, and has an unquestionable right to a distinguished place in such a work 
as Jhis. We now proceed to give a compendious view of the modem history 
pf the Christian church, according to the intimated plan and method. 
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THE fflSTORT OF THE REFORMATION. 



I. The Histoiyof the Reformation is too 
ample and extensive to bo comprehended, 
wittiout somq degree of confoaion, in the unin- 
terrupted narrative of one Section: we shall 
therefore divide it into Four Farts. 

The first will contain an account of the 
state of Cluistianity before the commencement 
of the Reformation; /.> /'^ 

The second will give the'history of the Re- 
formation from its beginning until the date of 
the Confession of Augsburg; / .T J ; 

The third will exhibit a view of the same 
history, firom this latter period to the com- 
mencement of the war of Smalcald; and 

The fourth will cany it down to the peace 
that was concluded with the advocates of the 
Reformation in the year 1555.* This division 
is natural; it arises spontaneoi^ly from the 
events themselves. 

CHAPTER I. 

Concertmg the State qf the Christian Church 

before the Reformation. 

I. About the commencement of this century, 
the Roman pontiffs lived in the utmost tran- 
quillity; nor had they,- as things seemed to be 
situated, the least reason to apprehend any op.; 
position to their pretensions, or rebellion 
against their authority; since those dreadful 
commotions, which had been excited in the 
preceding ages by the Waldenses, Albigenses, 
and Beghaxds, and more recently by the Bo- 
hemians, were entirely suppressed, aoad had 
yielded to the united powers of counsel and 
the sword. Such of the Waldenses as yet re- 
mained, lived contented under the difficulties 



* The writers of the history of the Reformation, 
of every rank and "order, are enumerated by the very 
learned Philip Fred. Hane (who himself deserves a 
most eminent rank in this class) in his Historia Sa- 
crorum a Luthero emendatorum, part i. and by Jo., 
Alb. Fabricius, in hisCentifolium Lutheranum, part 
~*i. cap. clxxxvii. The greatest part, or at least the 
most eminent, of this list of authors must be con- 
sulted by such as desire i farther confirmation or il- 
lustration of the matters which f propose to relate 
briefly in the course-of this history. The illustrious 
names of Sleidan and^Seckendorff, and others, who 
bave distinguished themselves in this kind of erudi'- 
tion, are too well known to render it necessary to 
recommend their works to the perusal of the curious 
reader. 



of extreme poverty in the valleys of Piedmont, 
and proposed to themselves no higher earthly 
felicity, than that of leaving to their descen- 
dants that wretched and obscure comer of 
Europe, which separates the Alps from the 
Fyrenean mountains; while the handful of Bo- 
hemians, that survived the ruin of their fac- 
tion, and still persevered in their opposition to 
the Roman yoke, Jiad neither strength nor 
knowledge adequate to any new attempt, and 
therefore, instead of inspiring terror, became 
objects of contempt. 

II. We must not, however, conclude from 
this apparent tranquillity aiSi^ security of the 
pontiffs and their adherents, that their mea- 
sures were applauded, or that their chains were 
worn vpithout reluctance; for not only private 
persons, but also the most powerful princes and 
sovereign states, exclaimed loudly against the 
deq>otic dominion of the pontiff's, the fraud, 
violence, avarice, and injustice that prevailed 
in their counsels, the arrogance, tyranny, and 
extortion of their legates, the unbridled licenti- 
ousness and enormous crimes of the clergy and 
monks of all denominations, the inordinate se- 
verity and partiality of t^e Roman laws; and 
demanded publicly, as their emcestors had done 
before them,, a reformation of the church, in its 
head and in its members, and a general coun- 
cil to accomplish that necessary and happy pur- 
pose.* But these complaints and demands 
were not carried so -fer as to produce any good 
effect, since they came fi'om parsons who did 
not entertain the least doubt about the supreme 
authority of the pope in religious matters, and 
who, of consequence, instead of attempting, 
themselves, to brii^g about that reformation 
which was so ardently desired, remained en- 
tirely iflactive, and looked for redress to the 



''' Th^se complaints and accusations have been 
largely enumerated by several writers^ See, among, . 
many others, VaL Em. Loescherus, in- Aptis et Do- 
cumentis Reformationis, tom. i. .cap. v. j^. et Ern. 
Salom. Cyprian. Prsefat. ad WiJh.Ern.Tenzelii Hia- 
toriam Reformat, published at fceipsic in 1717.— The 
grievances complained of by the Qermans in particu* 
lar, are amply mentioned by J. P. Georgius in his 
Gravamina Imperator. etNationis German, adversus 
Sedera Romanam.cap. vii. Nor- do the wiser and 
more learned among the modern Romanists pretend 
to deny that the church and clergy, before the tim«' 
of liUtlver, were corrupt in a very high degree^ 
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court of Rome, or to a general council. As 
long as the authority of the pontiff was deem- 
ed sacred, and his jurisdiction supreme, there 
could be no reason to expect any considerable 
reformation either of the corruptions of the 
church or of the manners of the clergy. 

III. If any thing seemed proper to destroy 
the gloomy empire of superstition, and to 
alarm the security of the lordly pontiffs, it was 
the restoration of Jggjning in Europe, and the 
number of men of genius that suddenly arose, 
vmder the benign influence of that auspicious 
revolution. But even tliis new scene was in- 
sufficient to terrify the lords of the church, or 
to make them apprehend the decline of their 
power. ' It is true, that this happy revolution 
in the republic of letters dispelled the gloom of 
ignorance, and kindled in the minds of many 
the love of truth and of sacred liberty. It is 
also certain that many of these great men, 
such as Erasmus and others,~pointed the deli- 
cacy of tlieir wit, or levelled the fury of their 
indignation, at the superstitions of the tim^s, 
the corruptions of the priesthood, the abuses 
that reigned in the covirt of Rome, and the 
brutish manners of the monastic orders. But 
this was not sufficient, since none, had the 
courage to strike at the root of the evil, to at- 
tack the papal jurisdiction and statutes, which 
vvere absurdly, yet artfully, sanctified by the 
title of canart-ioio, or to call in question the an- 
cient and most pernicious opinion, that Christ 
had established a vicegerent at Rome, clothed 
with his supreme and unlimited authority. 
Entrenched within these strongjiolds, the pon- 
tiffs looked upon their own authority and the 
peace of the church as beyond the reach of 
danger, and treated with indifference the 
threats and invectives of their enemies. Arm- 
ed with power to punish, and abundantly fur- 
nished with the means of rewarding in the 
most alluring manner, they were ready, on 
every commotion, to crush the obstinatOj and 
to gain over the mercenary to their cause; and 
this indeed could not but contribute consider- 
ably to the stability of their dominion. 

IV. HenSe it was, that the bishops of Rome 
lived in the utmost security and ease, and, be- 
ing free from apprehensions and cares of every 
kind, followed without reluctance, and grati- 
fied without any limitation or restraint, the 
various demands of their lusts and passions. 

' Alexander VI., whom humanity disowns, and 
who is rather to be considered as a monster 
than as a man, whose deeds excite horror, and 
whose enormities place him on a level with the 
most execrabletyrants of ancient times, stain- 
ed the commencement of this century by the 
most atrocious crimes. The world was deli- 
vered fi:ora this papal fiend in the year 1503, 
by the poisonous draught which he had pre- 
pared for others, as is generally believed, 
though there are historians who attribute his 
death to sickness and old age.* He was suc- 
ceeded in the pontificate by Pius III., who, in 
less than a month, was deprived by death of 
that high dignity. The vacant chair was ob- 
tained, by fraud and bribery, by Julian de la 



* See Cent. XV. pan ii. chap. ii. sect, xviii. note 
fa." 



Rovere, who assumed the denomination of 
Julius II. 

V. To the odious list of vices' with which 
Julius II. dishonoured the pontificate, we may 
add the most savage ferocity, the most auda- 
cious arrogance, the mostdespotic vehemence 
of temper, and the most extravagant and 
phrenetic passion for war and bloodshed. He 
began his military enterprises by entering into 
a war with the Venetians, after having 
strengthened his cause by an alliance with th^ 
emperor and the king of France.* ,He aflei^ 
wards laid siege, to Fejrara, and at length 
turned his arms against his former ally, the 
French monarch, in conjunction with the Ve- 
netians, Spaniards, and Swiss, whorn he had 
drawn into this war, and engaged in his cause 
by an offensive league. His whole pontificate, 
in short, was one continued scene of military 
tumult; nor did he suffer Europe to enjoy a 
moment's tranquillity as long as he lived. We 
niay easily imagine me miserable condition of 
the church under a «»<!««• of Clfyist, who lived 
in camps, amidst thedin of arms, and who was 
ambitious of no other fame tb^a that which 
arose from battles won and cities desolated. 
Under such a pontiff all things must have gone 
to ruin; the laws must have been subverted, 
the discipline of the church destroyed, andth^ 
genuine lustre of true religion entirely effaced. 

VI. Nevertheless, from this dreadful cloud 
that hung over Europe, some rays of light 
seemed to break forth, that promised a better 
state of things, and gave some reason to ex- 
pect that reformation in the church which was 
so generally and so ardently desired- Louis 
XII,, king of I^ance, provoked by the insults 
he had received from this arrogant pontiff, 
meditated revenge, and even caused a medal 
to be stricken with a rnenacing inscription, 
expressing his resolution to overturn the power 
of Rome, which was represented on this coin 
by the title of Babylon.f Several cardinals 
also, encouraged by the protection of this mo- 
narch and the eiriperor Maximilian I.; assem- 
bled, in 1511, a councilat Pisa, with an inten- 
tion to set bounds to the tyranny of this furi- 
ous pontiff^ and to correct and reform, the" er- 
rors and corruptions of a superstitious church. 
Juhus, on the other hand, relying on his own 
strength, and on the power of his allies, be- 
held these threatening appearances without 
the least concern, and even treated them with 
mockery and laughter. He did not, however, 
neglect the methods of rendering ineffectual 
the efforts of his enemies, that prudence dic- 
tated, and therefore gave orders for a council 
to meet in the juateran palace in 1512,{in 
which the decrees of the council of Pisa were 
condemned and annulled in the most injurious 
and insulting terms. This condemnation 
would, undoubtedly, have been followed by 



* See Du Bos, Histoire de la Ligue de Cambray. 

t See B. Christ. Sigismund. Liebii Commentatio 
de Nummis Ludovici XII., Epigraphe, ' Ferdam Ba- 
bylonis nomen,' insignibiia,. Leipsie, 1717. — See also 
Theg: Epis. Crozianus, torn. i. — Colonia, His. Liter, 
de la Ville de Lyon, torn. ii. — The authertticity and 
occasion of this medal have been much disputed, and 
as is well l^nown, have afforded matter of keen de- 
bate. 

X Haiduini Ooncil, t. ix. p. 1S59. 
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he most dire and formidable anathemas 
Lgainst Louis and other princes, had not death 
carried off this audacious pontiff in 1612, in 
he midst of his ambitious and vindictive pro- 
ects. 

Vn. He was succeeded, in IS13, by Leo X., 
)f the family of Medicis, who, though of a 
nilder disposition than his predecessor, was 
iqually indifferent about the interests of reli- 
rion aiid the advancement of true piety. He 
vas a protector of men of learning, and was 
limself learned, as far as the^larkness of the 
Lge would admit. His time was divided be- 
ween conversation with men of letters and 
>leasure, though it must be observed that the 
Greatest part of it was consecrated to the latter. 
He had an invincible ayersibn to whatever was 
Lccompanied with solicitude and care, and dis- 
lovered the greatest impatience under events 
if that nature. He was remarkable for his 
irodigality, luxury, and imprudence, and has 
iven bee^ charged with impiety, if not athe- 
am. He did not, however, lose sight of the 
[rsind object which the generality of his pre- 
lecessors had so much at heart, — ^that of prb- 
aoting and advancing the opulence and-gran- 
leur of the Roman see; for he took the utmost 
are that nothing should be transacted in the 
jateran council, (whichjulius had assembled 
nd left sitting,) tliat had the least tendency to 
ivour the reformation of the church; and, in a 
oiiference which he had with Francis I., king 
f France, at Bologna, he engaged that mo- 
larch to ahrogate the Pragmatic Sanction,* 
rhich had been so long odious to the popes, 
nd to substitute in its place another hodty of 
iws, more advantageous to the papacy; which 
e accordingly imposed upon his subjects un- 
er the title of the Concordat, but not without 
[leir utmost indignation and reluctance.^ 

,* We have mentioned this Pragmatic Sanction, 
ent. XV. part ii, chap. ii. sect. xvi. note (c,) and 
iven there some account x)f its nature and design, 
'his important edict is published at large in the 
ighth volume of the Concilia Harduini, as is the 
oncordat in the ninth volume, and in Leibnitz* Man- 
asa Codicis Diplomat, part i. ii. The history of 
lese two pieces is given in an ample and accurate, 
tanner by Bishop Burnet, in his History of the Re- 
irmation, vol. iii. — See also, on the same subject, 
ouVay's Hist. Acad. Paris, torn', vi. — Ha Clos, His. 
>ire de" Louis XI.— Histoire du Droit £cclesiastique 
rancois, torn. i. Diss. ix. — Menaglana, tom. iii. 
dty- 1 The king went in person to the parliament 
) Dfier the Concordat to be registered; and letters 
itent were made out, requiring all the judge^and 
)urts of justice to observe this act, and see it exc- 
ited. The parliament, after deliberating a month 
pon this important matter, concluded not to regis- 
tr the Concordat, but to observe still the Pragmatic 
anction, unless the new edict should be received 
nd established in as great an assembly as that was, 
'hich published the other in the reign of Charles 
II.; and when by vjolence and force they were 
bilged to publish the Concordat, they joined to this 
ublication a solemn protest, and an appeal from the 
ope to the next general council; into both which 
teasures the university and the clergy entered with 
le greatest alacrity and zeal. . But royal and papal 
espotism at length prevailed. 
The chancellor Du-Prat, who was principally con- 
erned in promoting the Concordat, has-been gene- 
ally regarded as an enemy to the liberties of the 
^allican church. The illustrious and learned presi- 
BnfrHenault has not, however, hesitated to defend 
is inemory against this accusation, and to justify 
he Concordat as- an equitable con).rac.l and as a 
leasurc at-tended with less inconvenience than the 



VIII. The raging thirst of dominion that 
inflamed these pontiffs, and their arrogant en- 
deavours to crush and oppress all who came 
within the reach of their power,- were accompa- 
nied with the most insatiable avarice. All ths 
proviucesof Europe were, in a manner, drained 
to enrich these spiritual tyrants, who were 
perpetually gaping after new accessions ol 
wealth, in order to augment the number of 
their friends and the stability of their dominion. 
And, indeed, according to the notions com- 
monly entertained, the rulers of the church 
seemed, from the nature of their character, to 
have a fair pretence for demanding a sort of 
tribute from their flock; for none can deny to 
the supreme governors of any state (and such 
was the character assumed by the popes) the 
privilege of levying tribute from those over 
whom they bear rule. But, as the name of 
tnbute obviously tended to alarm the jealousy 
and excite the indignation of the civil iaagis- 
trate, the pontiffs were too cunning to employ 
it, and had recourse to various stratagenls and 
contrivances to rob the subject without shock- 
ing the sovereign, and to levy taxes under the 
specious mask of religion. Among these con- 
trivances, the <^stribution o£ indulgences, which 
enabled the wealthy to purchase impunity for 
their crimes by certain sums applied to reli- 
gious uses, held an eminent rank. This traffic 
was renewed whenever the coffers of the church 
were exhausted. On these occasions, indul- 
gences were warmly recommended to the ig- 
norant multitude under some new and specious, 
yet fallacious pretext, and were greedily sought, 
to the great detriment both of individuals and 
of the community. 

IX. Notwithstanding the veneration and 
homage that were paid to the Roman pontiSs, 
they were far from being universally reputed 
infallible in their decisionsj or unlimited in 
their authority. The wiser part of the Ger- 
man, French, Flemish, and British nations, 
considered thein as liable to error, and bounded 



Pragmatic Sanction.- He observes, that by the king's 
being invested, by the Concordat, with the privilege 
of nominating to the bishoprics and vacant benefi- 
ces of the first class, many corruptions and abuses 
were prevented, which arose from the simoniacal 
practices Jhat prevailed almost every where, while, 
according to the Pragmatic S.Tnction, every ctiurdi 
chose its bishop, and every monastery itsff^ot: He 
observes, moreover, that this nomination was the 
natural right of the crown, as the most considerable 
part of the great benefices had been created by the 
kings of France; and he insists particularly on this 
consideration,. that the right which Christian com- 
munities have to choose their leaders, cannot be ex- 
ercised by such large bodies without much confusion 
and many inconveniences; and that the subjects, by 
entrusting their "sovereign with the government of 
the state, invest him, ipso facto, with air authority 
~over the church, which is a part of the state, and'its 
noblest branch. See Henault's Abrege Cbronologi- 
que de I'Histoire de France, in the particular remarks 
that are placed at the end of the reign of Loui.i 
XIV. 

The most specious objection that was made to the 
Concordat was this: that, in return for the nomina- 
tion to the vacant benefices, the king granted to the 
popes the aTvnateg, or first-fruits, which had so long 
been complained of as an intolerable grievance. 
There is,, however, no mention of this equivalent in 
the' Concordat; and it was by a papal bull that sue 
ceeded this compact, that the pontiff's claimed the 
payment of the first-fruits, of which they had put 
themselves in possession in 1316, and which haa 
been suspended by the Pragmatic Sanctiou 
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by law. The councils of Constance and Basil 
had contributed extremely to rectify the notions 
of the people in that respect; and from that 
period all Christians, except the superstitious 
monks and parasites of Rome, were persuaded 
that the pope was subordinate to a; general 
council, that his decrees were not .infallible, 
and that the council had a right to depose him, 
whenever he was convicted of gross errors or 
enormous crimes.' Thus were the people, in some 
measure, prepared for the reformation of the 
church; and hence arose that ardent desire, 
that earnest expectation of a general council, 
which filled the minds of the wisest and best 
Christians in this century.' Hence also the 
frequeqt appeals which were made to this ap- 
proaching council, when the court of Rome 
Issued any new edict, or made any new at- 
tempt repugnant to the dictates of piety and 
justice. 

X. The licentious examples of the pontiffs 
were zealously imitated in the lives and man- 
ners of the subordinate rulers and ministers of 
the church. The greatest part of the bishops 
and canons passed their days in dissolute mirth 
and luxiiry, and squandered away, in the gra- 
tification of their lusts and passions, the wealth 
that had been set apart for religious and charit- 
able purposes. Nor were they less tyrannical 
than voluptuous; for the most despotic princes 
never treated their vassals with more rigour 
and severity, than these spiritual rulers em- 
ployed toward all who were under their juris- 
diction. The decline of virtue among the 
clergy was attended with the loss of the pub- 
lic esteem; and the most considerable part of 
that once respected body became, by their 
sloth and avarice, their voluptuousness and 
impurity, their ignorance and levity, contempti- 
ble and infamous, not only in the eyes of the 
wise and good, but also in the general judg- 
ment of the multitude.* Nor could the case 
be otherwise as matters were now constituted; 
for, as all the offices and dignities of the 
church had become venal, the way of prefei^ 
ment was inaccessible to merit, and theVicked 
and licentious were rendered capable of rising 
to the highest ecclesiastical honours. 

XI. The prodigious swarms of monks that 
overspread Europe were justly considered as 
burthens to society, and ocpasioned frequent 
murmurs and complaints. Nevertheless, such 
was the genius of the age, of an age that was 
emerging from the thickest gloom of igno- 
rance, and was suspended, as it were, in a du- 
bious situation between darkness and light, 
that these monastic drones vvould have re- 
mained undisturbed, had they taken the least 
pains to preserve any remains even of the ex- 
ternal air of decency and religion, that used to 
distinguish them in former times. But the 
Benedictine and other monkish fraternities, 
who were invested with the privilege of pos- 
sessing certain lands and revenues, broke 
through all restraint, made the worst possible 
use of their opulence, and, forgetful of the 
gravity of their character and of the laws of 



* See CornelU Aurelii Gaudani " Apocalypsis, seu 
Visio -Mirabilis supers miserabili Statu Matris ;EC' 
cl€Sis, in,Casp. Burmanpi Analect Hist, de Hadri 
ano VI. p. 24S, printed at Utrcclu in 1727. 



their order, rushed headlong into the shame- 
less practice of vice in all its various Idnds and 
degrees. On the other hand, the Mendicant 
orders, and especially those who followed the 
rules of St. Dominic and St. Francis, though 
they were not carried away with the torrent of 
licentiousness that was overwhelming the 
church, lost their credit in a diffetent way; for 
their rustic impudence, their ridiculous super- 
stitions, their ignorance, craelhr, and brutish 
manners^ tended to alienate from them the 
minds of the people, and gradually diminished 
their reputation. They had"the most barbar- 
ous aversion to the arts and sciences, and ex- 
pressed a like abhorrence of certain eminent 
and learned men, who, being eagerly desirous 
of opening the paths of science to the pursuit 
of the studious youth, recommended the cul- 
ture of the mind, and attacked the barbarism 
of the age in their writing and in their dis- 
course. This is sufficiently evident fix)m what 
happened to Reuchlinus, Erasmus, and other 
learned men. 

XII. Among all the monastic orders, none en- 
joyed a higher degree of power and authority 
than the Dominican friars, whose credit was 
great, and whose influence was Very widely ex- 
tended. This will not appear surprising, when 
we consider that they filled very eminent stations 
in the church, presided everywhere over the ter- 
rible tribunal of the inquisition, and had the care 
of souls, with the function of confessors, in all 
the courts of Europe; a circumstance which, 
in those times of ignorance and' superstition, 
manifestly tended to put mosttof the European 
princes in their power. But, notwithstanding 
all this credit and authority, the Dominicans 
had their enemies; and about this time their 
influence began to decline. Several marks of 
perfidy, that appeared in the measures they 
employed to extend their authority, justly ex- 
posed them to the public indignation. Nothing 
could be more infamous than the frauds they 
practised to accomplish their purposes, as may 
be seen, among other examples, by the tragedy 
whrch they acted at' Bern in 1509.* They 



QS-* This most impious fraud is recorded at length 
by Ruchat, at the end of the sixth volume of his 
Histoire de la Reformation en Suisse; and also by 
Hotting^r, in bis Histor. Eccles. Helvet. torn. i. 
There is also a compendious* but distinct, narration 
"of this infernal stratagem, in bishop Burnet's Tra- 
vels through Prance, Italy, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. The stratagem in question was the conse- 
quence of a rivalry between the Franciscans and 
Dominicans, and more especially of their contro- 
versy concerning the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary. -'The former maintained that she was 
born without the blemish of original sin; the latter 
asserted the contrary. The doctrine of the Francis- 
cans, in an age of darkness and superstition, could 
not but be popular; and hence the Dominicans lost 
ground from flay to day. To support the credit of 
their order, they resolved, at a chapter holden at 
Wimpfen in 1504, to have recourse to fictitious visions 
and dreams, in which the people at that time had 
an easy faith; and they determined to make Bern 
the scene of their operations. A person named Jet- 
zer, who was extremely simple, and much inclined 
to austerities, and who 'had taken their habit as a 
lay-brother, was chosen as the instrument of the 
delusions they wore contriving. One of the four 
Dominicans, who had undertaken the management 
of this plot, conveyed himself secretly into Jetzer's 
cell, and about midnight appeared to him in a horrid 
figure, surrounded with howling dogs, and seeming 
to Wow fire from hia nostrils, by the meansof a box a' 
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wero perpetually employed ia stigmatizing, 
With the opprohidus mark of heresy, numbers 
of- learned and pioua men, in encroaching upon 
tlie rights and- property of others to atigment 
their i>ossessions, and in contriving the most 
miquitous snares and stratagems for the de- 
struction of their adversariesj* and th^y were 
the principal counsellors hv whose instigation 
\nd advice Leo X. was determined to that 
most rash and imprudent measure, even the 
public condemnation of Luther. 

combustibles which he held near his mouth. In this 
frightful form he approaclied Jetzer's bed, told him 
that he was the ghost of a Dominican, who had been 
killed at Paris, as a judgment of Heaven ibr laying 
aside his monastic habit; that he was condemned to 
purgatory for this crime; adding, at the same time, 
that, by' his means, he might be rescued h'om his 
misery, which was beyond expression. This story, 
accompanied with horrible cries and bowlings, terri- 
bly alarmed poor Jetzer, and engaged him to promise 
to do all that was In his power to deliver the Domi- 
nican from his torment.^ Upon this the^ iniipostor 
told taimt that nothing but the most extraordinary 
mortification?^ such as the discipline of the whip, 
performed during eight days by the whole monastery, 
and Jetzer^s lying' prostrate in the form of one cru- 
cified in the chapel during mass, could contribute to 
his deliverance. He added, that the performance of 
these mortifications would draw down upon Jetzer 
tlie peculiar protection of the Blessed Virgin; and 
concluded by saying, that he would appear to him 
again, accompanied with two other spirits.' Morn- 
iiigwas ho sooner come, than Jetzer gave an account 
of this apparition ^o the rest of the convent, who 
unanimously advised him to undergo the discipline 
that, was enjoined him; and every one consented to 
bear bis share of the task imposed. The deluded 
Bimpletoft obeyed, and was admired as a saint by the 
multitudes that crowded about the convent, while 
the four jfriars who managed the imposture, magni- 
fied, in the most pompous manner, the miracle of 
this apparition, in their sermohs and in their con- 
versation. The night after, the apparltipn was re- 
newed with the addition of two friars, dressed like 
devils; and Jetzer's faith'was augmented by h^arin^ 
from the spectre all the secrets of his life- and 
thoughts^ which the impostors had learned ftom his 
confessor. In this and Some subsequent scenes, the 
impostor talked much of the Dominican order, which 
he said was peculiarly dear to the Blessed Virgin; 
he added, that the Virgin knew herself to be con- 
ceived in original sin; that the doctors who 'taught 
the contrary were in putgutory; that the blessed Vir- 
gin abhorred the Franciscans for making her equal 
with her son; and that the town of Bern would be 
destroyed fbr harbouring such plagues within jts^ 
walls. In one of these apparitions, Jetzer imagined 
that the voice of the spectre resembled that of the 
prior of the convent, and tbis was not a mistake; 
but, .not aaspecting a fraud, he gave little attention 
to this. The prior appeared in various forms, some- 
times in that of St. Barbara, at others in that of St. 
Bernard; at length he assuniied that of the Virgin 
Mary,.and, for that purpose, clothed himself in the 
habits that were employed to adorn her statue on the 
great festivals; the litUe images, that on these days 
are set on the altars, were used for angels, which, 
being tied to a cord that passed through a puljey over 
Jetzer's head, rose up and down, and dainced about the 
pretended virgin to increase tbe defusion. The Vir- 
gin, thus equipped, addressed a long discourse to 
Jetzer^ in which, among other things, she-tpld him 
that she was contici ved in original ein, though she had 
remained but a short time under that blernish. She 
gave him, as a miracuJous proof of her presence, a 
host, or consecrated wafer, which turned from white 
to red in a moment; and after various visits, in 
which the greatest enormities lyere transacted; the 
Virgin-prior told Jetzer, that she would give him 
the moat affecting and undouljted marks of herSon.'a 



* See Bilib. Pirkheimeri Epistola ad Hadrianum 
Pontif. Maxima de Dbminlcanorum fiagitiia,]h operi- 
bus ejus, p. 373. This letter is also to be found in 
Gerdeoii intr. ad Hist. Renov. Evangel, t. i. p. 170. 
Append. 



XIIL The principal places in the public 
schools, of learning were'fiU?d very frequently 
by monlss of the mendicant orders. This un- 
happy circumstance prevented their emerging 
from that ignorance and darkness which had 
so long enveloped them; and it also rendered 



love, by imprinting on him the five wounds that 
pierced Jesus .on the cross, as she had done before to 
St.'Lucia and St. Oatiiarine. Accordingly, she took 
his hand by force, and struck a l^rge nan through it, 
which threw the poor dupe into the greatest tor-^ 
raent. The rrext night this masculine virgin brought, 
as she pretended, some of the linen, in which Christ 
had been buried, to soften the wound, and gave Jet- 
zer a ^oporofic draught, which had in it the blood of 
an unbaptizcd child, some grains of incense and of 
consecrated salt, some quicksilver, the bail's o'f^the 
eye-brows of a child, all which, with some stupi- 
fying and poisonous ingredients, were mingled by 
the prior with magic ceremonies, and a solemn dedi- 
cation of himself to the devil in hope of his succour. 
This draught threw the poor wretch into a sort of 
lethargy, during whlclj'the monks imprinted on his 
body the other four wounds of Christ in such a man- 
ner that he felt no pain. When heawoke, he found, 
to his unspeakable joy, these impressions on his 
.body, and came at last to fancy himself a represen- 
tative of Christ in the various parts of his passion. 
He was, in this state, exposed to the admiring mul- 
titude. on the principal altar of the. convent.^o the 
^reat mortification of the IVanciscans. The Domi- 
nicans gave him some other draughts, that threw 
him into convulsions^ which, were followed, by a 
voice conveyed through a pipe into the mouths of 
two images, one of Mary, the other of the child 
Jesus; the former of which had tears painted upon 
its cheeks in a lively manner. The little Jesus ask- 
ed his mother, by means of this voice, (which was 
that of the prior,) why she wept; and she answered, 
thai her tears 'were occasioned by the impious man- 
ner in which the Franciscan^ attributed to her the 
honour that was due to him, in saying that she was 
conceived and born Without sin. 

The apparitions,'false~ prodigies, and abominable 
stratagems of these Dominicans, were repeated every 
night; and the matter was at length so grossly over- 
acted, that, simpleag Jetzer was, he at lastdiscpver- 
ed it, and had almost killed the prior, who appeared 
to him one night in the form of the Virgin with a 
crown on her head. The Dominicans, fearing, by 
this discovery, to lose the fruita of their imposture, 
thought the best method would be to own the whole 
matter to Jetzjer, and to engage him, by the most se- 
ducing promises of opulence and glory,^to carry on 
the delusion. He was persuaded, or at least appear- 
ed to be so; But the Dominicans, suspecting thathe 
was not entirely gained over^ resolved to poison him . 
His constitution was ao vigorous, that though they 
gave him poison five times, he was not destroyed by 
it. One day they sent him a loaf prepared with 
some spices, which growing green in a day or two, 
he threw a piece of it to a wolf's whelps that were 
in the monastery, and it killed them immediately. 
At another time they poisoned the host; but as he 
vomited.it soon after he had taken it, he escaped 
once more. In short, there were no means of se- 
curing him, which the moat detestable impiety and 
barbarity could invent, that they did not put in prac- 
tice, till, finding at last an opportunity of getting 
out of thc-convent, he threw himself into the bands 
of the magistrate^, tb-wffom he made a full discovery 
of this Jnfernal plot. This intelligence being sent 
to Rome, commissaries wero ordered to examine the 
affair; and the whole imposture being fully proved, 
the four friars were solemnly degraded from their 
priesthood, and were burned alive on the last day of 
May, J509. Jetzer died some time after at Con- 
stance, having poisoned himself, as was believed by 
some. Had his life been taken away before he had 
found an opportunity of making the discovery al- 
ready mentioned, this' execrable and horrid plot, 
which, in many of its circumstances, was conducted 
with art, woubj have been handed down to posterity 
aa a stupendousmiracle. This is a very brief account 
of the matter; such as aredesfrous of a more circum- 
stantial relation of this fctmoiis imposture, may con- 
sult the authors mentioned in''the beginning of this 
note. 
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them inaccessible to that auspicious light of 
improved science, whose salutaiy beams had 
already been felt in several of the European 
countries.' The instructors of youth, dignified 
with the venerable titles of artiste, grammarians, 
philosophers, and dialecticians, loaded the me- 
mories of their laborious pupils with a certain 
quantity of barbarous terms, arid and senseless 
distinctions, and scholastic precepts, delivered 
in the most inelegant style; and all such as 
could repeat this jargon with readiness and 
rapidity, were considered as men of uncommon 
eloquence and erudition. The whole body of 
the philosophers extolled Aristotle beyond 
measure, while scarcely any studied him, and 
none understood him; for what was now ex- 
hibited, as the philosophy of that celebrated 
sage, was really nothing more than a confused 
and motley heap of obscure notions, sentences, 
and divisions, which even the public doctors 
and heads of schools were unable to compre- 
hend; and if, among these thorns of scholastic 
wisdom, there was any thing that had the ap- 
pearance of fruit, it was crushed and blasted 
by the furious wranglings and disputes of" the 
Scotists and Thomists, the Realists and Nomi- 
nalists, whose clamours a"nd contentions were 
unhappily heard in all the European colleges. 

XIV. The wretched and senseless manner 
of teaching theology in this century, may be 
learned from many books yet extant, which 
were written by the divines of that period, and 
which, in reality, have_ no "other merit than 
their enormous bulk. There were very few 
expositors of the Scriptures during tliis century; 
and scarcely any of the Christian doctors had 
a critical acquaintance with the sacred oracles. 
This kind of knowledge was so rare, that; 
when Luther arose, there could not be found, 
even in the university of Paris, which was re- 
garded as the first and most famous of all the 
public schools of learriing, a single person 
qualified to dispute with him, or oppose his 
doctrine upon a scriptural foundation. Any 
commentators, that were at this time to be' 
found, were such as, la^ng aside all attention 
to the true meaning and force of the words of 
Scripture, which Uieir profound ignorance of 
the original languages and of the rules of criti- 
cism rendered them incapable of investigating, 
gave a loose to their vain and irregular fancies, 
in the pursuit of mysterious significations. The 
greatest part of the public teachers belonged 
to the classes of divines, already mentioned 
under the titles of Positivi and Senteniiarii, 
who were extremely fond, the former of load- 
ing their accounts, both of the truths and pre-, 
cepts of religion, with multiplied quotations 
and authorities from -the writings of the ancient 
doctors; the latter of explaining the, doctriAes 
of the Gospel by the rules of a subtile a,nd in- 
tricate philosophy. ^ ' ■ 

XV. It must, at the same time be observed, 
that the divines of this century disputed, with 
great freedom upon religious subjects, even up- 
on those which were looked upon as most e^en- 
tial to salvation. There were several points 
of doctrine, which- had not yet been deter- 
mined by the authority of the church; nor did 
the pontiffs, without some very urgent reason, 
restrain the right of private! judgment, or force 



the consciences of men, except in those cases 
where doctrines were adopted that seemed 
detrimental to the supremacy of the apostolic 
see, or to the temporal interests of the sacer- 
dotal and monastic orders. Hence it is, that 
we could mention many Christian doctors be- 
fore Luther, who inculcated not only with im- 
punity, but even with applause, the very same 
tenets that afterwards drew upon him such 
heavy accusations and such bitter reproaches; 
and it is beyond all doubt, that this grearre- 
former might have propagated these opinions 
without any danger of molestation, had he not 
pointed his warm remonstrances against tlje 
opulence' of Rome, the overgrown fortunes of 
the bishops, the majesty of the pontiffs, and 
the towering ambition of the Dominicans. 

XVI. The public worship of the' Deity was 
now no more than a pompous round of external 
ceremonies, the greatest part of which were 
insignificant and senseless, and much more 
adapted to dazzle the eyes than to touch the 
heart. Of those who were at all qualified to 
administer public instruction to the people, the 
number was not very considerable; and their 
discourses, which contained little beside fic- 
titious reports of miracles and prodigies, in- 
sipid fables, wretched quibbles, and ilhterate 
jargon, deceived instead of instructing the 
multitude. Several of these sermons are yet 
extant, which it is impossible to read without 
the highest indignation and contempt. Those 
who, on account of their gravity of manners, 
or their supposed superiority in point of wisdom 
and knowledge, held the most distinguished 
rank among these vain declaimers, had a com- 
mon-place set of subjects allotted to th^m, on 
which they were constantly exercising the 
force of their hings and the power of their 
eloquence. These subjects were, the authority 
of the holy mother church, and the obligation 
of obedience to her decisions; the virtues and 
merits of the saints, and their credit in the 
court of heaven; the dignity, glory, and love 
of the blessed Virgin; the efficacy of relics; the 
duty of adorning churches, and endowing mo- 
nasteries; the necessity of good works (as that 
phrase was then understood)" to salvation; the 
intolerable burnings of purgatory, and the 
utility of indulgences. Such were the topics 
that employed the zeal and labours of the 
«iiost eminent doctors of this century; anf they, 
were, indeed, the only subjects that could tend 
to fill the coffers of the good old mother church, 
and advance .^ her temporal interests. Minis- 
ters who would have taken it into their heads 
to inculcate the doctrines and precepts of the 
Gospel, to exhibit the example of its divine 
author, and the efficacy -of his mediation, as 
the most powerful motives ' to righteousness 
and virtue, and to represent the love of God 
and mankind as the great duties of the Chris- 
tian life, would have been very unprofitable 
servants to the church and to the papacy, 
however they might have promoted the cause 
of virtue and the salvation of souls. 

XVII. -From this state of affairs we may 
draw concliisions respecting the true causes of 
that incredible ignorance in religioiis matters, 
whichreigned in all countries, and among all 
ranks and orders of men; an ignorance accom- 
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panied with the vilest forms of superstition, 
and the greatest corruption of-manners. The 
clergy were far froni showing the least dispo- 
sition to enlighten the ignorance, or to check 
the superstition of the times; which, indeed, 
they even nourislied and promoted, as condu- 
cive to their safety, and favourable to their in- 
terests. Nor was there more zeal shown in 
stemming the torrent of immorality and licen- 
tiousness, than in dispelling the clouds of su- 
perstition and ignorance; for the prudence of 
the church had easily foreseen, that the traffic 
of indulgence's C0UI4 not but gaffer from a 
diminution of the crimes and vices of ijaankind, 
and that, in proportion as virtue gained an as- 
cendency upon the manners of the multitude, 
the profits arising! from expiations, satisfac- 
tions, and the like ecclesiastical, contrivances, 
would necessarily decrease. 

XVIIL Such was the dismal condition of 
the church. ' Its corruption was coihplete, and 
the abuses which its rulers permitted had 
reached the greatest height of enormity. Pro- 
portioned to the greatness of this corruption 
was the iinpatient ardour with which all, who 
were endowed with any tolerable portion of 
solid learning, genuine piety,' or even good 
sense, desired to see the church reformed and 
purged from these shocking abuses; and the 
number of those who were affected in this man- 
ner was very considerable in all parts of the 
western world. The_greatest part of them, 
indeed, were perhaps over-moderate in their 
demands. , They did not extend their views to 
a change in the form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, a suppression of those doctrines, which, 
however absurd, had acquired a high- degree 
of credit by their antiquity, or even to an ab- 
Figation of those rites and ceremonies, which 
had been multiplied in such an extravagant 
manner, to the great detriment of true religion 
and rational piety. AH they aimed at was, 
to set limits to the overgrown power of the 
pontiffs, reform the corrupt manners of the 
clergy; and prevent the frauds that were too 
coinmonly practised by that order of men; to 
dispel the ignorance and correct the errors of 
the blinded multitude, and to dehver them 
from the heavy and insupportable burthens 
which were imposed upon them- under reli- 
gious pretexts. But as it was impossible to ob- 
tain any of these salutary purposes without the 
suppression of various absurd and impious 
opinions, from which the grievances complain-; 
ed of sprang, or, indeed, witliout a general re- 
formation of the religion that was publicly pro- 
fessed, this was supposed to be, ardently, 
though silently wished for, by all those who 
openly demanded the 'refbrmation of the 
church in its head and in its members.' 

XIX. If any sparks of real piety subsisted 
under this despotic empire of superstition, they 
were only to be found among the Mystics;, for 
this sect, renouncing the subtlety of the schools, 
the vain contentions ofthe learned,, and all the 
acts and ceremonies of external, worship, ex- 
hoHed their' followers to aim at nothingbut in- 
ternal sanctity of heart, and communion with 
God, the centre and source of holiness and 
perfection. Hence they were loved and re- 
spected by many persons, who had a serious 



sense of religion, and a. devotional frame of 
mind. Yet, as they were not entirely free 
from the reigning superstitions, but associated 
many vulgar errors with their practical pre- 
cepts and directions; — and as their excessive 
passion for contemplation led them into chi- 
merical notions, and sometimes into a degree 
of fanaticism that approached to madness — 
rnore effectual succours than theirs were ne- 
cessary to combat the inveterate errors of the 
times, and to bring about the reformation that 
was expected with such impatienqe. 

CHAPTER II. 
The History of the Reformation, from its Com- 
• mencement to the -Confession of AugsTrmg. 

I. While the Roman pontiff slumbered in 
security at the head of the church, and saw 
notliing throughout the vast extent of his do- 
minion but tranquillity and submission; and 
while the worthy and pious professors of ge- 
nuine Christianity almost despaired of seeing 
that reformation on which their most ardent 
desires and expectations were bent; an obscure 
and inconsiderable person suddenly offered 
himself to public view in the year 1517, and 
laid the foundation of this long-expected 
change, by opposing, with undaunted resolu-' 
tion,' his single force .to the torrent of papal 
ambition and despotism. This extraordinary 
man was Martin Luther, a native of Eisleben 
in Saxony, a monk of the Augustinian Ere- 
mites, (one of the Mendicant orders,) and, at 
the same time, professor of divinity in the uni- 
versity which had been erected at Wittenberg, 
a few years before this period, by Frederic 
the Wise. The';papal chair was, at that time, 
filled by Leo X.; Maximilian I., a prince of 
the house of Austria, was king of the Romans 
and emperor of Germany; and- Frederic, al- 
ready mentioned, was elector of Saxony. The 
bold efforts of this new adversary ofthe pon- 
tiffs were honoured with the applaiise of many; 
but few. or none entertained confident ifisfe^;- 
of his success. It seemed scarcely po^rtjle 
that this puny David could hurt a G6iyji, 
whom so many heroes had o^osed in vain; , 

II. The qualities or talents that distinguish- 
ed Luther were not of a common or ordinary 
kind. His genius was truly great and unpa- 
ralleled; his memory vast and tenacious; his 
patience in supporting trials, difficulties, and 
labour, incredible; his magnanimity invincible, 
an4 unshaken by the vicissitudes of human 
affairs; and his learning most extensive, consi- 
dering the age in which he lived. All this will 
be Etcknowledged, even by his enemies, at least 
by such of them as are not totally blinded by a 
spirit of partiality -and faction. He was deeply 
versed in the theology and philosophy that 
were in vogue in the schools during this cen- 
tury, and he taught them both with great 
reputation and success in the university of 
Wittenberg. As a philosopher, he embraced 
the doctrine ofthe Nominalists, Which was tlie 
system adopted by his order; while, in divinity, 
he followed chiefly the sentiments of August in; 
but in both he preferred the decisions of Scrip- 
ture, and the dictates of right reason, to the 
authority and opinions of fallible men. It - 
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rould be equally rash and absurd to represent 
F)is great man as exempt from error, and free 
x>m infirmities and defects; yet, if we except 
[le contagious effects of the age in which he 
ved, and of the religion in which he had been 
rought up, we shall perhaps find few points 
f his character that render Iiim liable to re- 
roach.* 

HI. The first opportunity that this great 
lan had of unfolding, to the view of a blinded 
nd deluded age, the truth which struck his 
stonished sight, was oiFered by a Dominican, 
rhose name was John Tetzel.f This bold and 
Dterprising monk had beeii chosen on account 
f his uncommon impudence, by Albert, arch- 
ishop bf Mentz and Magdeburg, to pri3ach and 
roclaim, in Germany, those £ajnovs indulgen- 
:s of Leo X., which administered the remis- 
oh of all sins, past, present, and to oome, 
owever enormous their nature, to those who 
'ere rich enough to purchase them. The 
ontless monk executed this iniquitous cojtn- 
iission not only with matchless insolence^ in- 
ecency,t and fraud, but even carried his im- 
iety so far as to derogate from. the all-suffi- 
ient power and influence of the merits of 
Ihrist. At this, Luther, unable to repress his 
ist indignation, raised his warning voice, and 
i ninety-five propositions,, (maintained pub- 
cly at Wittenbergj on the 30th of September, 
517,) ceiisured the extravagant extortion of 
lese queestors, and plainly pointed out the 
ontiff as a partaker of their guilt, since he 
iffered the people to be seduced, by sUch der. 
isions, from placing their principal confidence 
I Christ, the only proper objetit of their trust, 
'his was the commencement tind foundation 
r that memorable rupture and revolution in 
le church, which humbled the grandeur of 
le lordly ^ontiiOfs, and eclipsed so great a part 
t their glory, § 



* The writers who hav^ given a circumstantial 
MM>unt of Luther and his transactions, are accu- 
itely enumerated by Jo. Albr Fabricius, in his 
entifolinm Lurh6i'artimi. ^ ^ . 

t The historians who have particularly mentioned 
etzel, and his odious methods of deluding the mul- 
tudti, are enumerated in the work quojted in the 
eceding n|tC, pah i. p. 47; part ii. p. 530.— What is 
lid of this vile deceiver by Echard and Qu^etif, 
icriptofesOrdin. Pxtedicator. torn, ii.) discovers the 
inde&t zead and ^e meanest partiality. 
{J(^ t In describing itheefficacy-of these indulgen-j 
!8, Tetzel said, among other enOrmitie^, that " even 
id any one ravisheti the hiottieraf God, he,fTetzel) 
id wherewithal to efface his guijt." He also boaatea 
tat *' he had saved more souls from hell by these in- 
ilgences, than St. Peter. had converted to Christi- 
Dity by his preaching." 

{h^ § Dr. Mosheim has taken no notice of tbfe ca- 
imnies invented and propagated by some late au- 
lors, in order to make Luther's zealous opposition 
> the publication of indulgences appear to be the, ef- 
ct of selfish and ignoble motives. It may not, 
terefore, be improper to set that point in a iriie 
ght; not that the cause of the reformation (which 
lUSt stand by its own intrinsic dignity, and is in no 
ay affect^, by the views or characters of its instru- 
lents) can derive iiny strength from this inquiry; 
lit as it may tend to vindicate the personal charac- 
!r of ,a man, who has done eminent service to the 
luse of religion. 

Mr. Hume, in his history of the reign of Henry 
III., has thought p^roper to repeat what the ene- 
dea of the reformation, and some of its dubious or 
l-informed friends, have advanced, with respect to 
lie mntives.that engaged Lutiher to oppose the doc- 
rine of indiUgences. This elegant historian affirms, 



ly. This debate between Luther and Tet- 
zel was, at first, a matter of no great moment, 
and might have been determined with the ut- 
most facility; had Leo been disposed to follow 

that the " Augustin friars had usually been employ- 
ed in Saxony to preach indulgences, and from this 
trust had derived both profit and consideration; that 
Arcemboldi gave this occupation to the Dominicans; 
that Martin Luther, an .Augustin friar, professor in 
the university of Wittenberg, resenting the affront 
put upon his order, began to preach against the abuses 
that were committed in the sale of indulgences, and 
being provoked by opposition, proceeded even to decry 
indulgences themselves." It is to be wished, that Mr. 
Hume's candour had engaged him to examine this 
accusation better, before he had ventured to repeat it. 
In the first place, it is not true, that the Augustin 
friars bad been usually employed io Saxony to preach 
indulgences. It is well known, that the commission 
had been offered alternately, and sometimes jointly, 
to All the Mendicants, whether Augustin friars, Do* 
minicans, Franciscans, or Carmelites. From the year 
1329, that lucrative commission was principally en- 
trusted to the Dominicans;'*' and in the records which 
relate to indulgences, we rarely meet with the name 
of an Augustin friar, and not a single act by which 
it appears, that the Roman pontiff ever named the 
friars of that order to the office under consideration. 
More particularly it is remarkable, that for half a 
century before Luther, (i. e. from 1450 to 1517,) dur- 
ing which period indulgences were sold with the 
inost scandalous marks of avaricious extortion and 
impudence, we scarcely find an Augustin friar men- 
tioned as 1>eing employed in that service; if we ex- 
cept a monk aamed .Baluzius, who was no more 
than an underling of the papal qutestor Raymond 
Peialdus; so far is it from being true, that the Au- 
gustin monks were exclusively, or even usually, en- 
gaged in that service.! Mr. Hume has built his as- 
sertion upon the sole authority of a single expreS' 
si'on of Paul Sarpi, which has been abundantly re- 
futed by De Priero, Pallavicini, and GraWeson, the 
mortal enemies of Luther. — But it may be alleged, 
that, even supposing it was not usual to employ the 
Augustin friars alone in the. prqpagation of Jhdul- 
gences, yet Luther might be offended at seeing such 
an imjiortant commission given to the Dominicans 
exclusively, -and that, consequently, this was hismo- 
five in opposing the propagation of indulgences. To 
show the injustice of this allegation, I observe, se 
condly, bhat,.iiLthe time of Lnther, the preaching of 
indulgences had become very odious and'unpopular; 
and it is therefore far from being probable, that Lu- 
ther would have been solicitous about obtaining 
such a commission, either for himself or for his or- 
der. The princes of Europe, with many bishops, and 
muititudes of learned and pious men, bad opened 
their eyes upon the turpitude of this infamous traf 
fick; and aven the Franciscans and Dominicans, to- 
ward the conclusion of the fifteenth century, oppos- 
ed it publicy, both in their discourse's and in their 
wrrtihgs4 The very commission, wbieh is supposed 
to have.excited the envy of Luttoer, was offered by 
Leo to the general of tiie Franciscans, and was re- 
fused both by him and his order,§ who gave jt over 
entirely to Albert, bishop of Mentz and Magdeburg. 
Is it then to be imagined,- that either Luther, or tho 
other Atigustin friars, aspired after a commission of 
which the Franciscans were ashamed? Biesides, it 
is a mistake to affirm, that this office was given to 
the Dominicans in' general; for it was givc^n to Tet- 
zet alone, an individual member of that order, who 
bad been notorious for his extortion, profligacy, and 
barbarity. 

But that neither resentment ncH* envy were the 
motives that led Luther to oppose the doctrine and 
publication of indulgences, will appear with the ut- 
most evidence, if wet consider, in the third place, 
that he was never accused of anjr such motives, 



* See Weisnianni Memofabilia HiHtohs Sacrs N. 
T. p. 1051, 1115. 

t See Harpii Di&sertat. de Nonnullis Indulgentia- 
rum (Sfflc. XIV. et XV.) auffistoribus, p, 384, 387. 

KSee Walch. op. Lutheri, tom. xv. p. 114,283, 312. 
349.-^ckfindoFf. Hist^ Lutheranismi, lib. i.«ect> vi 
p. 13. 

§ See Wdlch. loc. cit. p. 371. 
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the healing methodwhich common prudence 
must have naturally pointed out on such an 
occasion; for, after all, l;his was no more than 
the private dispute of two mopks, concerning 
the extent of the pope's power with respect 
to the remission of sin. Luther confessed that 
the Roman pontiff was invested with the power 
of remitting the human punishments denounc- 
ed against transgressors, i. e. the punishments 
ordained by tlie church, and its visible head, 
the bisliop of Rome; but he strenuously denied 
that his*power extended to the remission' of 
the divine punishments allotted to offenders, 
either in the present or in a future state; af- 
firming, on the contrary, that these punish- 
ments could only be removed by the mferits of 
Christ, or by voluntary adts of mortification 
and penance, undertaken and performed by 
the transgressor. The doctrine of Tetzel was 
directly opposite to the sentiments of Luther; 
for that senseless and designing monk asserted, 
that all fi^ishments, present and future, hu- 
man and dijpine, were submitted to the autho- 
rity of tlie pope, and came witliin the reach 
of his absolving power. This matter had of- 
ten been debated before the present period; 
but the popes had always- been prudent enough 
to leave it undecided. These debates, how- 
ever, being sometimes treated with neglect, 
and at others carried on without wisdoin, the 
seeds of discori^ imperceptibly gained new ac- 
cessions of strength and vigour, and from gmall 
beginnings produced, at length, events of the 
most momentous nature. 

either in the edicts of the pontiffs of his time, or 
amidst the other reproaches of the contemporary 
writers, who' defended -the cause of Rome, and who ■ 
W£re genera^y very prodigal of their invectives and- 
calumni&s. ' All the contemporary .adversaries of 
Luther are absolutely silent on this head. From the 
year 1517 to 1546,- when the dispute- about indulgeu: 
ces was carried on with the greatest warmth and 
animosity, not one writer ever ventured to reproach 
Luther with these ignoble-motives of opposition now 
under consideration. I speak not of Erasmus, Slei- 
dan, De Thou, Guicciardini, and others, whose testi- 
mony might be perhaps suspected of partiality in, his 
favour; but I^eak of Caietan, Hoogstrat, De Priero, 
Smser, and even the infamous John Tetzel, whom 
Luther opposed with such vehemence and bitterness. 
Even Gochlseus was silent on this head during the 
life of Lurher, though, after the death of that great 
reformer, he broached the calumny I am liere refut- 
ing. But such was the scandalous' character, of this 
man, who was notorious for fraud, calumny', lyin^, . 
and their-sister vices,'^tbat FallavipiniTBosSuet, and 
other enemies of Luther, were ashamed ^to make 
use either of hi^ name or testimony. Now may it 
not be fairly presumed, that the contemporaries of 
Luther were better -judges of his character, arfd of 
the principles from which he acted, than those who - 
lived in 'after-times? Can- it be Imagined, that mo- 
tives to action, which escaped their prying eyes, 
should have-diacovered themselves to us who live at 
such a distance of time from the scene of action, to 
M. Bossuet, to Mr. Hume, and to other abettors of 
this ill-contrived and foolish story. Either there are 
no rules of moral evidence, or Mr. Hume's assertion 
is entirely groundless. 

I might add many other considerations to show 
the unreasonableness of supposing that Luther ex- 
posed himself to the rage of the pontifiT.^ the perse- 
cutions of an exasperated clergy, to the severity of 
such a potent and despotic prince as Charles 'V., and' 
to the risk of death itself, from a principle of ava- 
rice and ambition,' But 1 have said enough to satisfy 
every candid, mind; 

* Sleidan de Statu Eel. et Reip. in -Dedic. Epist. ad 
August. Electorem. < 



v. The sentiments of Luther were received 
with applause by the griaatest part of Germany, 
which liad long groaned under the avarice of 
the pontiffs, t|jna the extortions of their tax- 
gatherers, "*and had murinured grievously 
against the various stratagems that were daily 
put in practice, with the most shameless impu- 
dence, to fleece the rich, and to grind the 
fiices of the poor. But the votaries of" Rome 
were filled with horror, when they .were in- 
formed of the opinions propagated by the 
Saxon reformer; more especially the Domini- 
cans,- who loolied upon their ord^ as insulted 
and attacked in the person of Tetzel. The 
alarm of controversy was therefore sounded, 
and Tetzel liimself appeared immediately in 
the field against Lutber, whose sentiments he 
pretended to refute in two academical dis- 
courses, which he pronounced on ocea.sion of 
his promotion to the degree of doctor in divi- 
nity. In the year following (1511) two fa- 
mous Dominicans, Sylvesteir de Priero and 
Hoogstrat, the former a native of Italy, and 
the latter a Gerinan, rose up also against the 
adventurous reformer, and attacked him at 
Cologne with the utmost vehemence and ar- 
dour. Their example was soon followed by 
another formidable champion, named Eckius, 
a celebrated professor of divinity at Ingolstadt, 
and one of the most zealous supporters of the 
Dominican order. Luther stood furm against 
these united adversaries, and was neither van- 
quished by their arguments, nor daunted by 
their talents and reputation; but answered their 
objections, and refuted their reasonings ■with 
the greatest strength of evidence, and a be- 
dbraing spirit of resolution and perseverance. 
At the same time, he addressed letters, in the 
most submissive and respectful terms, ta the 
pope, and to several of the bishops, Showing 
them the uprightness of his intentiorfe, as wefl 
as the justice of his cause, and declaring his 
readiness to change his sentiments, as soon as 
he should see them fairly proved to be erroneous. 

VI. At first, Leo beheld this controversy 
with indifference and contempt; but; being in- 
formed by the emperor Maximilian not only of 
its importance, but also of t!he fatal tlivisions 
it was likely to produce in Germaiiy, he sum- 
moned Luther to- appear before him at Rome, 
and there to plead the cause which he had un- 
dertaken to maintain. This papal citation 
was superseded by Frederic the Wise, elector 
of Saxony, who pretended, that the cause of 
Luther telonged to the jurisdiction of a Ger- 
man, trihunal, and that it was to be decided by 
the ecclesiastical laws of- the empire. The 
pontiff yielded to the remonstrances of this 
prudent and magnanimous prince,'and ordered 
Luther to justify his intentions and doctrines 
before cardinal Caietan, who was at this time 
legate at-the diet of Augsburg. In this first 
step the court of Ronie gave a specimen of that 
temerity and impriidence with which all its 
negotiations, in this weighty affair, were after- 
wards conducted; for, instead of j reconciling, 
nothing could tend more to inflame the dis- 
pute than the choice of Caietan, a Dominican, 
and, consequently, the declared enemy of Lu- 
ther and friend of Tetzel, as judge and arbitra- 
tor in this^ nice and perilous controversy. 
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Vn. Luther, however, repaired to Augsburg 
in October, 1518, and conferred, at three meet- 
ings, with Caietan himself,* concerning the 
points in debate. But had he even been dis- 
posed to yield to the court of Rome, this im- 
peiious legate was, of all others, the most un- 
fit person to be employed in procuring from 
him any act or mark of submission. The high 
spirit of Luther was not to be tamed by lie 
arrogant dictates of mere authority; such, hpW' 
ever, were the only methods of persuasion 
adopted by the haughty cardinal. He, in an 
overbearing tone, desired Luther to renounce 
his opinions, without even attempting to prove 
them erroneous, and insisted, with importunity 
on his confessing humbly his fault, and submit- 
ting respectfully to the judgment of the Ro- 
man pontiiF.f The Saxon reformer could not. 
think of yielding to terms so unreasonable in 
themselves, and so despotically proposed; so 
that the conferences were absolutely without 
effect. Luther, finding his adversary and 
judge inaccessihjq to reason and argument, 
suddenly left Augsburg, after having appealed 
from the pqpe's present decision to that which 
he should pronounce when better informed; 
and, in- this step, he seemed yet to respect the 
dignity and authority of the bishop of Rpme. j 
Leo, on the other hand, let loose the reins to 
ambition and despotism^ and carried things to 
extremities; for he published an edict, com- 
manding his spiritual subjects to acknowledge, 
his power of delivering frgm all the punish- 
ments due to sih and transgression. As soon as 
Luther received Information of this inconsid.er- 
ate and violent measure, he perceived, plainly, 
that it would be impossible' for him to bring the 
court of Rome to any reasonable terms; he 
therefore repaired to Wittenberg, and appealed 
from the pontiff to a general council. 

VilL In the mean time the pope became 
sensible of his imprudence in entrusting Caie- 
tan with such a. commission, and therefore rer 
solved to employ a man of more candour and 
impartiality, and better acquainted with busi- 
ness, in order to suppress the rebellion of Lu- 
ther, and to engage that reformer to submis- 
sion and obedience. This new legate was 
Charles Miltitz, a Saxan knight, who belonged 
to. the court of Leo, and whose laic character'' 
expbsed him less to the prejudices which arise 
fi-om a spirit of party, than if he had been 
clothed with the splendid purple, or the mo- 
nastic frock. He W'as also a- person of great 



* There is an ample account of this cardinal given 
by Q.aetif -^nd Echardr Scriptor. Ordln. PrsEdicator. 
torn. ii. 

f The imperious and imprudent manner in which 
Caietan behaved toward Luther was highly disap. 
prpved,- even at the court of Rome, as appears, 
among other testimonies, ftom Paolo Sarpi's History 
of the Qouncil of Trent, book i. p. 23. The conduct 
of Caietan is defended by Echard, but witb-little 
prudence and less argument. -The truth is, that the 
court of Rome, and its unthinking sovereign, were 
not less culpable than Caietan in the whole of this 
transaction, since they might easily ](^Tesee, that a 
Dominican legate was of all others the most unlike- 
ly to treat Luther with moderation and impartiality, 
and consequently the most improper to reconcile 
matters. ^ 

t See B. Clt. Fr. Borner. Diss, de Coll. Luth. cum 
Caietano, Leips. 1722. Val. Ern. Losch. Act. ct Doc. 
Ref.'t. ii. c. xi. p. 435, op Luth. t. xxiv. p. 409. 



prudence, penetration, and dexterity, and every 
way qualified for the execution of such a nice 
and critical commission as this was. Leo sent 
him into Saxony to present to Frederic the 
golden consecrated rose, (which the pontiffs 
are~accustomed to bestow, as a peculiar marfc 
of distinction, on those prifices for whom they 
have, or think proper to profess, an uncommon 
friendship and esteem,) and to treat with Lu- 
ther, not only about finishing his controversy 
with l^etzel, but also with regard to the me- 
thods of bringing about a reconcilia,tion be- 
tween him and the court of Tlome. Nor, in- 
deed, were the negotiations of this prudent 
minister entirely unsuccessful; for, in his first 
conference wifji Luther, at Altenburg,'in 1519, 
he carried matters so far as to persuade him to 
write a submissive letter to Leo, promising to 
observe ajrofound silence upon the points in 
debate, provided that the same obhgation 
should be imposed upon his adversaries. This 
^me year, in the month of October, Miltitz 
had a second conference with Luther in the 
casde of Liebenwerd, and a third, the year 
following, at Lichtenberg.* These meetings, 
which were reciprocally conducted with mo- 
deration and decency, gave great hopes of an 
appfoaching reconciliation; . nor were these 
hopes altogether ill-founded. f But the violent 
proceedings of the enemies ot Luther^ and the 
arrogant spirit, as well as unaccountable im- 
prudence, of the court of Rome, blasted these 
fair expectations, and rekindled the flames of 
discord." 

IX.| It is sufficient barely to mentioh the 
measures taken by , Caietan to draw Luther 
anew under the papal yoke, because these 
were, indeed,- npthing more than the wild sug- 
gestions of superstition and tyranny, maintained 
and avowed with -the most shameless impu- 
dence. J A man who began by commanding 
the reformer to renounce his errors, and to be- 
Jieve, upon the dictates of mere authority,.that 
" one drop of Christ's blood being sufficient to 
redeem the whole human race, the remaining 
quantity, which was shed in the garden and 
on the cro^s, was left as a legacy to the church, 
to be a treasure whence indulgences were to 
be drawn and • administered by the Roman 
pontiffs;"§ such a man was not to be reasoned 
with. ,But Miltitz proceeded in quite another 
manner, and his conferences with the Saxon 
reformer are worthy of )attention. He was 
ordered, indeed, to dfemand of the elector, that 



* See Borneri Dissert. The records relating to 
the embassy of Miltitz, were first published "by 
Cyprianus, in Addit. ad Tehzelii Histor. Reformat, 
tom. i. ii., — as also by.Loscherus, in his Acta Re- 
ibrmat. tom. ii. c. xvi.-and.tom. iii. cap. ii. 

t In 1519, Leo wrote to Luther in the softest and 
most pacific terms. From this remarkable letter, 
(which was published in 1742, by Losclierus, in a 
German work entitled Unschuld Nachricht,) it ap- 
pears that at the court of Rome, they looked upon a 
reconciliation between Luther and the pontiff as 
certain and near at hand. 

Q^ X This whole ninth section is added to Dr. 
Mosheim's work- by the translator;who thought that 
this part of Luther's history deserved to be related 
in a more circumstantial manner, than it is in the 
original. 

(Sj- § Such, among; others still more absurd, were 
the expressions of Caietan, which he borrowed from 
one of the Decretals of Clement VI. called (and that 
justly for more than one reason) Eztravagants 
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he would either oblige Luther to renounce 
the doctrines he had hitherto maintained, or 
that he would withdraw from him his protec- 
tion and favour. But, perceiving that he was 
received by the elector with a. degree of cold- 
ness that bordered upon contempt, and that 
Luther's credit and cause wereJtoqiar advanc- 
ed to be destroyed by the efforts ^f mere au- 
thority, he. had recourse to gentler methods. 
He loaded Tetzel with the bitterest reproaches, 
on account of the irregular and superstitious 
means he had employed for promoting the sale 
of indulgences, and attributed to tliis miserable 
wretch all the abuses that Luther had com- 
plained of. Tetzel, on the other hand, bur- 
thened with the iniquities, of Rome, tormented 
_.with a consciousness of his own tfijustice and 
extortions, ^tung yrith the opprobrious censures 
of the new legate, and seeing himself equally 
despised and abhorred by both pariies, died' of 
grief • and despair.* This incendifiry being 
sacrificed as a victim to cover the Roman pon- 
tiff froin . reproach, Miltitz entered into a par- 
ticular conversation with Luther at Altenburg, 
and, without pretending to jostify the scanda- 
lous traihck in question, required only, that he 
would acknowledge the fciir following points: 
" 1st, That the people had been seduced by 
false notions of indulgences: 2ily, That he 
(Luther) had been the cause of that seduction, 
by representing indulgences eis much . more 
heinous than tSey really were: 3dly, Ttet the 
odious conduct of Tetzel alone had given oo- 
casioni to these representations: and, '4thly, 
That, though the avarice of Albert, archbishop 
of lyjentz, had set on Tetzel, this rapacious 
tax-galhe'rer had far exceeded the bounds of 
his commission." These proposals were ac- 
companied with many soothing words, with 
pompous encomiums on Luther's ' character, 
capacity, and talents, and with the softest and 
mostpathetic expostulations in favour of union 
and concord in an afflicted and divided church; 
all which Miltitz combiried with the greatest 
dexterity and address, in order to touch and 
disarm the reformer. Nor were his mild and 
insinuating methods of negotiating without ef- 
fect; and itvvas tipon this occasion that Luther 
made submissions which showed that his views 
were not, as yetj very extenaVe, his former 
prejudices entirely expelled, or his reforming 
principles steadily fixe.d; for he not wily offered 
to observe a profound silence for the future 
with respect to indulgences, provided. that tHe 
same condition should be imposed on his ad- 
versaries; he went much farther; he proposed 
writing an humble and submissive letter to 
the pope, ackncAvledging that he had carried 
his zeal suad animosity too far;, and such a 
letter he' wrote soon after the conference, at 
Altenburg-t He even consented to publish a 
circular letter, exhorting all his disciples and 
followers to reverence and obey the dictates 



Qt^ * Luther was so aifected^by the-agonfes of 
despair under whicti Tetzel^laboured, that he wrote 
to him a pathetic letter-of eonsolation, which, -how- 
ever, produced no eifect. His infamy was per- 
petuated by a picture placed in Che church of Firna, 
in which he is represented sitting on an ass and 
selling indulgences. 

H^ t T'"' letter was dated the 13th of March, 
1519, aboiit two months after that conference. 
Vol. II.— 3 



of the Jioly Roman church.' He declared that 
his only intention, in the writings he'had com- 
posed, was to brand with infamy those ernissar 
ries who abused his authority, and employed 
its protection' as a mask to cover their abomi- 
nable and impious frandsv It (s true, indeed, 
that, amidst those weak submissions which the 
impartial demands of historical truth oblige us 
to relate, there was, properly speaking, no re- 
traction of his former tenets, nor the smallest 
degree of respect shown -to the infamous traf- 
fiokof indiilgences. Nevertheless, the pre- 
tended majesty of the Roman church, and the 
authority of die "Roman pontiff, were treated" 
by Luther in this transaction, and in his letter 
to Leo, in a manner that could not naturally 
have been expected from a man who had al- 
ready appealed frpm the pope to a general 
council. ' , ■ V 

Had the pope been so prudent as to accept 
theaiibmissioib of Luther, he would have al 
most nipped in the bud the cause of the re- 
formation, or would, at least, have considera 
My retarded its growth tod (progress. When 
he had gained - over' the head, the members 
would,' with greater facility, have been reduced 
to obedience. But the flaming and excessive 
zeal of some .inconsiderate bigots 'renewed 
(liappily for the truth) the divisions, which 
were so near being healed, and, by animating 
both Lutiier and his followers to -inspect more 
closely the enorinities that prevailed in the 
papal hierarchy, promoted the principles, and 
augmented the spirit, which ultimat,ely pro- 
duced the blessed* refortaation. '^ 

X. One of the -ciroumstances that contri^ 
buted principally, at least by its consequences, 
to render the embassy of Miltitz ineffectual for 
the restoration of peace, was a famous contro- 
versy of an incidentaLnature that was carried 
on at Leipsic, for some weeks successively, in 
1519.t Eckius, the celebrated theologian, 
happened, to differ widely from Carlostadt, th^ 
colleague and companion of Luther J' in his sen- 
timents concerning free will. The result of 
this variety in opinion was easy to be foreseen. 
The military genius of our ancestors had so 
far infected the school's of learning, that differ- 
ences in points of religion and literature, when 
tliey grew to a certain degree of warmth and 
animosity, were decided, like the quarrels of 
valiant knigh'te, by a single combat. ■ Some 
famous university was pitched upon as the 
field of batfle,'while the rector aiid professors 



Ql^ * See, foran'am'ple account of Luther's con 
ference, with Miltitz, the incomparable worlt of 
Seckendorff, entitled Commentar. Histor. Apologet. 
de Lutheranismo, sive de Reformatione ReUgionis,- 
&x. in which the facts, relating to Luther and the 
Reformation are deduced from the most valuable and 
authetitic manuscript's and records, contained in the 
library of Saxe-Gotha,- a-nd in other 'learned and 
princely collections: , and in which the frauds and 
falsehoods of Maimbourg's History of Lutheranism . 
are fully detected and refiited.— ^As . to Miltitz, his 
fate was. unhappy^.^'H^s moderation (which nothing 
but the blind zeal of some furious monks could have 
prevented from h&irig eminently serviceable to the 
causb of Rome)Avas represented by Eckius, as some- 
thing worse" than indiflerence 'about the success of 
his commissiop; and, after several m'arks pf neglect 
received flrom' the pontiff, he had the misfortune to 
lose his life in passing the Rhine, at Mentz. 

t ThesS disputes commenced on the 27111 of lane 
and ended on the 15th of July. 
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beheld the conteat, and proclaimed the victory. 
EckiuB, therefore, in compliance with the 
spirit of this fighting age, challenged Carlos- 
tadt, and g^n Luther himself, against whom 
he had already drawn his pen, to try the force 
of his theological arras. The challenge was 
accepted, the day appointed, and. the three 
champions, appeared in the field. The first 
conflict was between Carlostadt and Eckius, 
respecting the powers and freedom of the hu- 
man will;* it was carried on in the castle of 
Pleissenburg, before a numerous and splendid 
auditory, and was followed by a dispute be- 
tween Luther and Eckius concerning the au- 
thority and supremacy of the Roman pontiff. 
This latter controversy, which the present 
situation of affairs rendered singularly nice and 
critical, was left undecided. Huffman, at that 
time rector of the university of Xeipsic, and 
who had been also appointed judge of the. ar- 
guments alleged on both sides, refused to de- 
clare to whom the victory belonged, so that 
thefdecision of the case was referred to the 
universities of Paris and Erfurt.f In the mean, 
time, one of the immediate effects of this-dis- 
pute was a visible increase of the bitterness 
and enmity which Eckius had conceived against 
Luther; for from this very period he bfeathed 
nothing but fury against the refornier-jj whom 
he marked out as a victim to hisveiigeance, 
without considerijng, that the measures he took 
for the destruction of Luther, must have a 
most pernicious influence uf^on the cause of the 
pontiff, by fomenting the present divisions, and 
thus contributing to the progress of the refor- 
mation, as was really the c£e.§ 



{fc^ * This controversy turne.d upon liberty^ con- 
sidered not in a philosophical, tout in a theological 
sense. , It was rather a dispute concerning powhr 
than concerning liljerty, Carlostadt nTairitained, 
that, since the fall of man, our natural liberty is not 
strong en.ough to conduct us to what is good, with- 
out tlie intervention of divine grace. Eckius assert- 
ed, on the contrary, .that our natural liberty .co-ope- 
rates with divine grace; and that-it is in the power 
of man to consent to the divine impulse, or to re- 
sist it. The former attributed all to God'; the latter 
divided the inerit of virtue between God^ and- the 
creature. The modern Lutherans have almost uni- 
versally abandoned Ihe sentiments of Carlostadt. 

t There is- an ample account of this dispute at 
Leipsic. given by Loscherus, in his -Acta et .Docu- 
menta Reformationis. 

&^ X This was one .proof that the issue of the 
cdntroversy was not in his favour. - The victor, in 
a-ny combat, is generally too full of satisfaction and 
self-complacency, to feel the emotions of fury and 
vengeance, which seldoiii arise bat &om disappoint- 
ment and detigat. There is even an indolent -^ind 
of clemency that arises from an eminent and palpable 
superiority. This ind6.ed Eckius had no opportunity 
of exercising. — Luther demonstrated, in .Jhis confer- 
.ence, that the .church of Rome, in thfe earlier ages^ 
had never been acknow^ledged as superior to other 
churched; and he combated the pretensions of that 
church and its bishop, from the testimony of Scrip- 
.ture, the authority of the fathers, and the best eccle- 
siastical historians, and even Trom the decrees of the 
council (5f Nice; while all the arguments of Eckius 
were derived from the spurious and insipid Decretals, 
which were scarcely of 400 -years' standing."" See 
SeckendortTs History -of Lutlieranism, 

{0^ § It may be observed, here, that, before 
Luther*s attack upon the store-house of indulgences, 
Eckius was his intimate friend. The latter must 
certainly have been uncoihmonly unworthy, since 
even the mild and gentle Melancthon represents him 
as an inhuman persecutor, a sophist, and a 'knave. 
Who maintained doctrines contrary to his belief, 
aad against his conscience. See the learned Dr. 



XI. Among the spectators of this ecclesias- 
tical combat, was Philip Melancthon, at that 
time professor qf Greek at Wittenberg, who 
had not yet been involved in these divisions, 
(for the mildness of his temper, and his elegant 
taste for polite literature, rendered him averse 
from disputes of this nature,) though he was 
the intimate friend of Liither, and approved 
his design of delivering the pure and primitive 
science of theology from the darkness and sub- 
tlety of scholastic jargon.* As this eminent 
man was one of those whom the dispute with 
Eckius convinced of the excellence of Luther's 
cause; as he was, moreover, one of the illustri- 
ous and respectable instruments of the Refor- 
mation; it may not be improper to give some 
account of the talents and virtues that rendered 
his name immortal. His greatest enemies have 
borne testimony to his merit. They have been 
forced to acknowledge, that the annals of an- 
tiquity exhibit very few worthies that may be 
compared with him, whether we consider the 
extent of his knowledge in things human and 
divinOj the fertility and elegance of tiis genius, 
the facility and quickness of his coriiprehen- 
sion, or the uninterrupted industry that at- 
tended his leArned and theological labours. 
Hb rendered to philosophy and the liberal arts 
the same eminent service that Luther had done 
to religion, by purging them from the dross 
with which they had been corrupted, and by 
recommending them, in a powerful and per- 
suasive manner, to the study of the Germans. 
He had the rare talent of dlsoendUg truth in 
its most intricate connexions and combina- 
tions, ^o{ comprehending at once the most ab- 
stract notions, and expressing them with the 
utmost ease and perspicuity. And he applied 
this happy talent in religious disquisitions with 
such unparalleled success, that it may safely 
be affirmed, that the cause of true Christianity 
derived from the learning and genius of Me- 
lancthon more signal advantages', and a more 
effectual support, than it received from any of 
the other doctors of the age. His love of peace 
and concord, which partly arose from the 
sweetness of his natural temper, made him de- 
sire with ardour that a reformation might be 
effected, without producing a schism in the 
church, and that the external communion of 
the contefiding parties might be preserved un- 
interrupted and- entire. This spirit of mildness 
and charity, carried perhaps too far, led him 
sometimes to make concessions that were nei- 
ther consistent with prudence, nor advanta- 
.geous to the cause in which he was erigaofed. 
It is however certain,-4hat he gave no quarter 
ta those more dangeroiis and momentous er- 
rors that reigjjed in the church of Rome, but 
maintained on the contrary that their extirpa- 
tion v?as essentially iiecessary, in order to the 
restoration of true religion. In -the natural 
complexion of this great man there was some- 
thing soft, timid, and yielding. Hence origi- 
nated a certain diffidence of himself, that not 
only made h im exairiine things with the great- 



Jortin's Life of Erasmus, vol. ii. p. 713; also ^''itus' 
account of the death of Eckius in Beckendorff lib 
iu. p. 468. ' ' 

.* See Melallct.hon'« letter- concerning the confer- 
ence at Leipsic, in Loscherus' Acta et Documeiu» 
Reformatio'nis, torn. lii. 
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est attention and care, before he resolved upon 
any measure, but also filled hini with uneasy 
apprehensions where tl^ere Was no daiiger, and 
made him fear, even things that, in reahty, 
could never happen. And yet, on the other 
hand, when the hom? of real danger approached, 
when things bore a formidable aspect, and the 
cause oif religion was in imminent peril, then 
this timorous man was at once converted into 
an intrepid hero, looked danger in . the face 
with unshaken constancy, and opposed his ad- 
versaries with invincible fortitQde. "All this 
shows, that the force of truth and the power of 
principle had diminished thd weaknesses and 
-• defeets of Melan'cthon's natural' character, 
without entirely removingthera. - Had his for- 
titude^obeen more uniform and steady, his de- 
sire of Fpconciling all interests and pleasing^ all 
parties 'less vehement_and excessive, his tri- 
umph over the superstitiotis imbibed in his in- 
fancy more complete,* he must deservedly 
have been considered as one of the greatest 
among men.f ,• . 

XIL While the credit and. authority of the 
pdntilF were thus upon the decline'in G^erfnany, 
they received a mortal wound in Switzerland 
from Ulric Zuingle, a canon of Zurich, whose 
esLtengive- learning and uncommon sagacity 
were accompanied with the most heroic intre- 
pidity and resolution.^ It must even be. 
acknowledged,! that this eminent man had 
perceived some rays of the truth before Luther 
came tg an open rupture with the church of 
Rome. He was, however, afterwards still 
farther animated by the example, and instruct- 
ed by the wjitings of the Saxon reformer; and 
thus his zeal for the. good cause acquired, new 
strength and vigSur; for he not only explaiped 
the sacred writings in his public discourses to 



(fe^ *'By this, no doubt, Dr. Moaheim means the 
credulity this great man discovered wi'th respect to 
prodigies and dreams, and jbis having beensomewhat 
addicted to the pretended science of" astrology. See 
Schelhofnii AoMBnit.HIet. Eccles. et Lit. vol. ii.p.609. 

t We have a life of Mekincthon-, written by Jo- 
achim Camerarius; but a more accurate account of 
this illustrious reformer, composed by a prudent, im-' 
partial, and .well-informed biographer, as also a 
-complete collection of his ,works, would be an inestl-- 
ihable present to the republic of- hatters,. 

(^ X The tj*ahslator has -added; to-the portrait of 
Zuingl^, the quality of, heroic intrepidity^ because it 
'''was a predpminant and remarkabFe part of the cha- 
racter of this illustrious reformer, whose learning 
and fortitude^ tempered by the greatest moderation, 
rendered him, perhaps beyond cqmparison, the 
brightest ornament of the profestant cavise.' 

-^^§ Our learned historian does not seem to* ac- 
knowledge this 'with pleasure, as. the Germans and 
-Swiss'contenjdfor the honour of -having given the 
.jfirs.t overtures toward Jhe -reformation. If, how- 
ever, truth has obliged him to' make this acknov^- 
led^ment, he has^^accompanied iLwith some modiii-' 
cattohs which ar% more artful than accurate. He 
says, that Zuingll ^' had percei-ved some-rays of- the. 
truth before Luther came to anopen rupture," fecto- 
make us-imagine,that Luther-might have seen the 
truth long be'fore that rupture happened, and conse- 
quently as soon as Zuingle. But it is well known, 
that the latter, from his early years, had been shpcK- 
ed at several of the superstit^us practices of the 
church of Rome; that, so earl^ as the "year ]516,*-he 
had begun to explain the- Scriptures to the people, 



* Ruchart, Hist, de ia ReformaTion en Suisse, 
Zuin^lii.op. torn. i. p. '7. Noaveau Diction.' vol. iv. 

S. 866. Durand, Hist, du xvi. Siecle, torn. ii. p. 8, &:c. 
urieu, Apologi^ pour les- Reformateurs, &c. partiei. 
p. 119. 



the' people,* but also gave, in 1S19, a signal 
proof of his -courage, by opposing, vpith the 
greatest resolution and success, the ministry of 
a certain Italian monk, iiamedi' Bemardine 
Samson,. who was cari^fing on, in Switzerland, 
the iinpious traffiek of indulgences with the 
same impudence that Tetzel had done in Ger- 
many.! This was the first remarkable event 
that prepared the way for the reformation 
among the Helvetic cantons. In process of 
time, Zuingle pursued with steadiness and re- 
solution the design that he had -begun with 
such -courage " arid success; and some other 
learned' men, educated in Germany," acting 
with; -zeal -as his colleagues, succeeded so far 
in removing the credulity of a deluded people, 
that the pope's .supremacy" was rejected "and 
denied in the greatest ps).rt of Switzerland. It 
is indeed to be- observed; that he- did not al- 
ways use the same methods, of epnversipn that 
were employedJjy 'Luther; nor, upon particu- 
lar occasions, did he discountenance the use of 
violent measures against s.uch as adhered with 
obstinacy to the superstitions of their ances- 
tors. He is also Sftid to have attributed, to the 
civil HiagistrS-tei ,sueh an extensive power in 
ecclesiastical . affairs, as is quite_ inconsistent 
witlj the essence aaid genius of religion. But, 
upon the whole, eyeh envy itself niust acknow- 
ledge^ that his intentiops were upright,, and his 
designs worthy of high approbation. 

XII']^ In the mean time, the religio'us dis- 
sensions in XJermany increased, instead of di- 
h\iniBhing; for, while'Miltitz was treating 'with 
Lr(ther in "such a mild and prudent manner as 
offered the fairest prospect of an approaching 
accommodation, EckiUs, inflamed with reseiitT 
ment and fury on account of his defeat, repair- 
ed -vrtth the utmost precipitation to Rome, to 
accomplish, as he imagined, the ruin -of the 
bold reformer. There, entering into a Hsigue 
with the Dominicans, who were stiU in high 
credit at the papal court, and more especially 
with theif twq-zealous patrons, De Priero and 
Caietan, he earnestly entreated Leo to level the 
thunder of his- anathemas at the head of the de- 
linquent, and to exclude him from the com- 
munion of the church. The Dominican^, de- 
sirous of revenging the afiront which, iii their 
opinion, thejr whole order had received by Lu- 
ther's treatment of their brother Tetzel and 



and to cehsur^ though- with great prudehce-and mo- 
deration, the errors of a cgrrupt church; and that he 
had very noble and extensive ideas of a general re- 
formation, at the very time that Luther retained al- 
most the" whole system of poperyi indulgences ex- 
cepted. Luther proceeded very slowly to exempt 
himself from those -[jrejudices of education, which 
Zuingle, by the force of an adveiiturous genius, and 
an uncommon degree of knowledge and penetration, 
easily sliook off. w ■ ■ 

' (S(^* Tliis again is inaccurate. It appears' from 
the preceding note, and from-^he mosfauthentic re- 
cords, that Zuingle had explained the Scriptures to 
the people, and called in question the authority'and 
supremacy of the pope, before fhe-^ name of Luther 
^as known in Switzerland., Besides, instead of re- 
ceiving instruction --{^pm tlie -German- reformer, he 
was much his .superior in learning', capacity',, and 
judgment, and w''as much fitter to be his master than 
his disciple, as -tile four volumes in folto which wa 
have of his^works abundantly testify. " ' - 

t See Jo. Henr. Hottjngeri Hist. Eccles. Helvet. 
tom. ii. lib. vi.— Ruchart, Histoire de la Reiformatior. 
en Suisse, tom i. liv. i.— Gerdes, Histor, Renovali 
EVangelii, tom. ii. 
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heir patron Caietan, seconded the furious ef- 
oris of Eckius; and the pontiff, overcome by 
he importunity oi these pernicious counsel- 
ors, imprudently issued* a bull on the 1 6th of 
'one, 1520, in which forty-one' pretended he- 
esies, extracted from the writings of Luther, 
pere solemnly condemned, his works ordered 
be publicly burned, and in which "he was 
gain summoned, on pain of excommunica- 
ion, to confess and retract his pretended er^ 
ors within the space of sixty days, and- to 
hrow himself upon the clemency of the pon- 
iff. 

XIV. As soon as the account of this rash 
entence was^ communicated to Ijuther, he 
bought it was high time to- consult both his 
iresent defence and his future secm-ity^ and 
he first step he took for this purpose, was the 
enewal of his appeal from the sentence of the 
lontifF, to the more respectable decision of a 
;eneral council. But as he foresaw that this 
ppeal would be treated with contempt, and 
hat, when the time prescribed for his recanta- 
ion should have elapsed, "the thunder of ex- 
ommunioation would be levelled at his devot- 
d head, he judged it prudent to withdraw 
limself voluntarily from the communion of the 
hurch of Rome, before he was obliged to leaye 
t by force; and thus to render this new bull of 
jection a blow in the air, an exercise" of au- 
hority without any object to act upon. At 
he same time, Jie resolved to execute this wise 
letermination in a public manner, ths.t his vo- 
untary retreat from the communion of a cor- 
upt and superstitious cTiurch might be univer- 
ally known, before t-he lordly pontiff had pre-- 
lared his ghostly thunder. With this view, 
n the 10th of December, 1520, he had a pile 
f wood erected without the walls of the cityjf 
nd there, in* presence of a prodigious.mul- 
itude of people of all ranks and orders, he 
ommitted to the flames both the bull that had 
een published against him, and the decretals 
nd canons relalting to the pope^s supreme ju- 
isdiction. By this he declared to the world, 
hat he was no longer.a subject o^ the pontiff, 
nd that, consequentljr, the sentence of ex- 
ommunication against him, ,which was daily 
xpected from Rome, was entirely superfluous 
nd insignificant; for the man who publicly 
ommits to the flam.es *the code that contains 
he laws of his sovereign, shows thereby that 
le has no longer any respect for his govern- 
nent, nor any intention qf submitting to his 
uthority; and the man who voluntarily with- 
Iraws himself from a society, cannot, with any 



■* The wisest and best .part of the Roman catholics 
LCltnowledge, that Leo was chargeable with the, 
lOsLcuIpable imprudence in this rash and violent 
letliBd of proceeding. See a Disscrtatjon of the 
earned John Frederic Mayer, de Fontificis Leonis 
l. processum adversus Lutherum improhanCibus, 
I'htch Is part of a ivorlc published at Hamburg, in 
698, under this singular title: Ecclesia Roman.i 
Leformationis. IiUtherani& patrona et, cllefls. There- 
t'ere several wise and thinking persons at tllis time 
bout the pontiff, who declared openly, without the 
east ceremony, their disapprobation of tlie •violent 
ounselsof Eckius and the Dominicans, arid gave it 
iG their opinion, that it was both prudent and just 
wait for the Issue of the'conferences of Miltitz 
nth Luther, bejbresuch forcible measures should be 
imployed. ■ 

t Of Wittenberg. 



appearance' of reason or common sense, be a^ 
terwards forcibly and authoritatively excluded 
from.it. It is not improbable, that Luther 
was directed; ih~ this critical measure, by per- 
sons well skilled in the law, who are generally 
dexterous in furnishing a perplexed client with 
nice distinctions and plausible, evasions. Be 
that as it may, he separated himself only from 
the church of Rome, which considers the pope 
as infallible, and not from the church consider- 
ed in a moire extensive sense; for he submitted 
to the decision of the universal church, when 
that decision should be given in a general 
council- lawfully assembled. -When tliis judici- 
ous distinction is considered, it will not appear 
at all surprising;, that many, even of, the Ro- 
man Catholics, who weighed matters with a 
certain degree of impartiality and wisdom, and 
were zealous for the maintenance of the liber- 
ties of Germany, justified this bold resolution 
of Luther.* In less than a month after he had 
taken this noble and important step, a second 
bull was issued against him, on the 6th oft 
January,. 15,21, by which he was expelled from 
the communion of the church, for having in- 
sulted the majesty anddisowned the supre- 
macy of' the pope, t 

XV, Such iniquitous laws, enacted against 
the pers.on and doctrine of Luther, produced 
an effect different from what was expected by 
the imperious pontiff. . Instead- of intimidating 
this bold reformer, they led him to form the 
project of fotuiding a church upon principles 
opposite to those of Rome, and to establish, in 
it, a system of doctrine and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline agreeable to the spirit and precepts of 
the Gospel of truth. This, indeed, was the 
onjy resource left to him; for, to submit to the 
orders of a cruel and insolent enemy, would 
have been the gi:eatest degree of Jmprudence 
imiCginable; and to embrace, anew, errors which 
he had rejected with a just indignation, and 
exposed with theclearest evideiice, would halve 
discovered a want of integrity and principle, 
worthy only of the most abandoned profligate. 
From this time, therefore, he applied himself 
to the pursuit of the truth withlncreased assi- 
duity and fervour; nor did he only review with 
attention, and confirm by new arguments, what 
he had hitherto taught, but went far beyond ' 
it, and made vigorous attacks upon the princi-, 
pal fi)rtress of popery, the power and jurisdic- 
tion of,tlie"Roman pontiff, which he overtiirn- 
ed from its very foundation.^ In this noble un- 
dertaking he was seconded by many learned 
and pious men, in various parts of Evurope; bj' 
those professors of the univeraity of Witten* 

Ql^ * ■ This judicious distinction has not been 
sufficiently attended to; and the' Romanists, some 
through artifice, others through' ignorancej have con- 
founded the papacy with the catlioUc c/mrch^ though 
they are, in reality, two different things. The pa- 
pacy, indeed, by the ambitious dexterity of the Ro- 
man ponti^, incorporated itself by degrees into the 
church;-but it wa's a preposterous supplement, and- 
was really as foreign to Its genuine constitution, as 
a new citadel, erected by a successful usurper, woulU 
be to an ancient city. Luther set out and acted upoii 
this distinetioh; he went out of the citadel, but he 
intended to remain in the city, and, like a good pa- 
triot, hoped "tQ reform its corrupted government. 

t Both these bulls are to be found in the BuUarium 
Romanum, and also in the learned^ Pfaff's Histor. 
Theol. Literar. 
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lerg, who had adopted his principles; and in a 
nore especial manner by the celebrated Me- 
iincthon; and, as the fame of Luther's wisdom 
Jid Melanothon's learning had filled "that 
cademy with an incredible number of students, 
/ho flocked to it from all parts, this happy 
lircurastance propagated the principles of the 
leformation with an araazihgrapidity through 
11 the countries of Europe.* 

XVI. Not long after the commencement of 
liese divisions, Maidmilian I. had resigned his 
reath; and his grandson, Charles I. of Spain 
nd V. of Austria, had succeeded him iji the 
mpire in IS 19. Leo seized this new occasion 
f venting and executing his vengeance, by 
iutting,the new emperor in mind of his char- 
cter as ' advocate and defender of the church,' 
nd demanding the exemplary punishment of 
juther, who had rebelled against Its sacred 
iws akd institutions. On the_other hand, 
'rederic the. Wise emplayed his credit with 
!)harles to prevent the publication of any un- 
ist edict against this refoirmer, and to liave his 
ause tried by the canons of the Germanic 
hurch, and the laws of , the empire^' • This re- 
uest was somucl^the more likely to be granted,- 
s Charles was under much greater obligations 

Frederic than to any other of the German 
rinces; for it was chiefly by his zealous and ira— 
ortant services that he had been raised to the 
mpire, in opposition to the pretensions of such a 
}rmidable rival as Fraiicis I. king of France. 
?hg emperor was sensible of his obligations to 
ke worthy elector, and was disppsed to satisfy 
is demands. That, however, he ipight do this 
fithoiit displeasing the Roman pontiff, he 're- 
olved that Luthershould be called before the 
ounoil which was to be assembled at Worms 

1 1521, and that his cause should be- there 
ublicly heard, before any" definitive sentence 
liould be pronounced against him. It may 
erhaps appear strange, arid even incohsistent 
fith the laws of the church, -that a cause of a 
sligious nature should be examined and de- 
ided in the public diet. But it must be con- 
idered that -these .diets, in which the arph- 
ishops, bishops, and even some abbots, ha(| 
leir places, as well as the princes of the em- 
ire, were not only, political assemblies; biit 
Iso provincial councils for Germany, to whose 
irisdiction, by the canon law, such causes as 
lat of Luther properly ielopg^d. 

XVII. Luther, therefore, appeared at Worms, 
3cured against the violence of his enemies by 

safe-conduct from the emperor, and, on the 
7th of April, pleaded his cause before that 
rand asseinbly with the utmost resolution and 
resehce of mind. Menaces and entreaties were 
Itematrely employed to conquer the" firmness 
f his purpose, to engage him to renounce the 
ropositions he had hitherto maintained, and 
D bend him to a submission to the Roman pon- 
ilf. But he opposed all these attempts wit^ a 
oble obstinacy, and peremptorily declared 
hat he would never abandon his opinioils, or 
hange his conduct, unless he should" be 
onviiiced by the word of God, or the dio> 



* There is a particular account of the rapid pro- 
ress of the reformation in Germany, given bjr the 
earned Daniel Gerdes, professor at Groliingen, in 
is Historia renovati Evangelii. 



tates of right reason, that Ms opinions were 
erroneous, and his conduct unlawful. When 
thel'efore neither promises nor threats could 
shake the constancy of this magnanimous re- 
former, he obtained, indeed, from the emperpr, 
the liljerty of returning unmolested to his 
home:' but, after his departure firom t$e diet, 
he was condemned {)y the unanimous suffrages 
both of the emperor and the princes, and was 
declared an enemy to the holy Roman empire.* 
Frederic, who saw the storm rising against Lu- 
ther, used the best precautions to secure him 
from its violence. For this purpose he sent three 
or four persons in whom ,he could confide, to 
meet him on his return fi-om -the diet, in order 
to conduct, him to a place of safety. These 
emissaries, disguised by masks, executed their 
commission witli. the utmost secrecy and sue-,, 
cess. Meeting with Luther near Eisenach, 
"they seized him, and carried him into the cas- 
tle of Wartenberg; nor, as some have imagin- 
ed upon'probable grounds, yras this done with- 
out the knowledge of his imperial majesty. In 
this retreat, which he called his Patmos, the 
reformer lay- concealed for ten months, and 
ernployed this involuntary leisure in cpmposi- 
tigns that were afterwards very useful to the 
world.f 



Q(^ * Tliis sentence, which wiis dated the 8th of 
May, 1521, was excessively severe; and Charles, 
wliether.^through sincere zeal or political cunning, 
showed himself in" this affair -an ardent abettor -of 
the papal autliority; for ifa this edict the pope is de- 
clared the only true- judge "df the controversy, .in 
which he was evidently a party concerned; Luther 
is declared-a member cutoff from, the church, a schis- 
matic, a notorious and" Obstinate heretic; -the se- 
verest punishments are denounced against those 
who shall receive, entertain, maintain, or counte- 
nance him, either by acts of hospitality, by conver- 
sation flr writing; and all his disciples, adherents, 
and followers, are involved in the same condemna- 
tion. This edict was, however, received with the 
highestidisapprobation by all wise and thinking per- 
sons, '1st, because Lijther had been condemned with- 
out being heard, at Rome, by the college of cardi- 
nals, and afterwards at Worms, where, without any 
discussion or>efutation of his doctrine, he 'was only 
despotically ordered to 'abandon and renounce it; 
■2dly, because Charles "V.", as emperor, had not a right 
to,"give an authoritative" sentence against the doc- 
trine of Luther, or to take for granted the infalli- 
bility of the Roman pontiff, before these matters 
were discussed and decided by a general council^ 
.and, 3dly, because a considerable number of the Ger- 
man princes^ who". were immediately interested in 
4^is afiair, such as the electors of Cologne, Saxony, 
"And the Palatinate, arid other sovereign prinoes.had 
neither been present- at the diet, nor examined and 
approved the edict; and, therefore, at .best, it could 
only have force fn the territories belonging to the 
house of Austria, and to such of the princes as had 
given their consent to its publication. But, after all, 
this edict produced scarcely any effect, not only for 
the reasons nowfhentjioned, but also bec'ause Charles, 
whose presence, auth'ority, and zeal, were necessary 
to rend'er it respectable, was involved in other af- 
fairs. of "a civil nature which he had more at heart. 
Obliged to pass successively into Flanders, England, 
and Spain, to quell the sedition^ of his subjects, and 
to form new alliances "against his great enemy and 
rival Francis, he lost sight of the edict, while it was 
treated with-thfi highest indignation or the utmost 
contempt by all' w4io had any regard for the liberties 
of the empire and the rights of the Germanic 
church. 

C(?-t This precaution of the humane and excel- 
lent elector beingput in execution, on the 3d of May. 
five days before the solemn publication of the edict 
of Worms, the pope missed his blow; and the adver 
aaries of Luther became doubly odious tolhe people 
of Germany, who, unacquainted with the scheme of 
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XVIII. His active spirit could not, howeveF, 
long bear this confinement; he therefore left 
his Patmos in March, 1522, without the con- 
sent or even the knowledge of his patron and 
protector Frederic, and repaired to Witten- 
berg. One of the principaJ motives that en- 
gaged him to take this bold step, was the in- 
formation he had received of the inconsiderate 
conduct of Carlostadt, and some other friend^ 
of the Reformation, who had already excited 
tumults in Saxony, and were acting in a man- 
ner equally prejudicial to the tranquillity of 
the state, and the true interests of the church. 
Carlostadt, professor at Wittenberg, was a man 
of considerable learning, who had pierced the 
veil, with which papal artifice and superstition 
had covered the truth, and, at the instigation 
of Eckius, had been excluded with X^uther 
from the communion of the church. His zeal, 
however, was intemperate; his plans were laid 
with temerity, and executed without modera- 
tion. During Luther's absaace, he threw down 
and broW the iflaages of the saints that were 
placed in the churches, and instead of restrain- 
ing the vehemence of a fanatical multitude, who 
had already begun in some places to abuse the 



Frederic, and not knowing what was' become of 
their favourite reformer, imagined that he was im- 
prisoned, , or perhaps destroyed, by -the emissaries of 
kqme. In the mean time, Luther lived in peace and 
quiet in thecastleofWartenberg, where he translat- 
ed a great part of the New Testament into the German 
language, and wrote frequent letters to his trusty 
friends andihtimates to comfort them under his ab- 
eenpe. Nor wa^s his confinement here inconsistent 
with amusement and relaxation; for he frequently 
enjoyed the pleasure of hunting in company with 
his keepers, passing for a' country gentleman, under 
the appellation of Tounker George. 

Q(^ If we cast an .eye upon the conduct of Luther, 
in this first scene of his trials, we shall find a true 
spirit of ratiorial zeal, generous probity,- and Chris-, 
tian fortitude, animating this reformer. . In hisbe^ 
haviour, before and at the dfet of Worms, we^beerve 
these qualities, shining with a peciiliar lustre'Tand 
tempered, notwithstanding the warmth of his com- 
plexion,^w)th an unexpected degree of moderation 
and decent respect both for his civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors. When some of his friends, informed 
of the violent designs of the Roman court, and 
alarmed by the bull that hadbeen published against 
him by the rash pontiff, advised him not to expose 
his person at the diet, notwithstanding the*imperial 
safe-conduct, (which, in a similar case, had not been 
sufficient to protect John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
froni the perfidy and cruelty of their enemies,) he 
answered with his usual intrepidity, that "were'^ 
obliged to encounter at Worms as many devils ifff 
there were tiles upon the houses of that city, this 
.would not deter him from his fixed purpose of ap- 
pearing there; that fear, in fhis case, could be only 
a suggestion of Satan, who apprehended the ap- 
proaching ruin of his kingdom, and who was willing 
to avoid a public defeat before such^a grand assem- 
bly." The fire and obstinacy that appeared in this 
answer seemed to prognosticate much warmth and 
vehemence in his conduct at the assembly. But it 
was quite otherwise. He exposed with decency and 
dignity the superstitious doctrines and practices of 
tho church of Rome, and-the grievances that arose" 
from the over-grown power of its pontiff, and the 
abuse that was made of it. He. acknowledged the 
writings with which he was charged, and offered, both 
with moderation and humility,4o defend their 'con- 
tents. He desired the pope's legates and their ad^ 
iierents to hear him, to inform him, to reason- with 



if they, were shown to be erroneous. ,.3ut to- all 
these expostulations he received no other .answer, 
■than the despotic dictates of mere authority, attend- 
ed with injurious and provoking language. 



precious liberty that was dawning upon them, 
he encouraged their ill-timed violence, and led 
them on to sedition and mutiny. Luthei^ op- 
posed the impetuosity of this imprudent re- 
former with the utmost fortitude ajid dignity, 
and wisely exhorted him and his adherents to 
eradicate error from the minds of the people, 
before they made war upon its external ensigns 
in the churches and public places; since, the 
former being once removed, the latter must 
fall of course,^ and since the destruction of 
the latter alone could be attended with no last- 
ing fruits. To these prudent admonitions this 
excellent reformer added the influence of ex- 
ample, by applying himself, with redoubled 
industry and zeal, to his German translation 
of the Holy Scriptures, which he carried qn 
with expedition and success,] with the assis- 
tance of some learned and pious men whom 
he consulted in this important undertaking. 
The^ event abundantly showed tlie wisdom of 
Xuther.'s advice; for the different parts'bf this 
translation, being successively and gradually 
spread abroad among the people, produced 
sudden and almost incredible effects, and ex- 
tirpated, root and branch, the erroneous prin- 
ciples and superstitious, doctrine of the -church 
of Rome from the minds of a prodigious num- 
ber of persons^ 

XIX. During these transactions, Leo died, 
and was succeeded in the pontificate by Adrian 
VI., a. native of Utrecht. This pope, who 
had 'formerly been preceptor to Charles V., 
and, who owed his new dignity to the .good 
offices of that prince, was-a man of probity and 
candour; who acknowledged ingenuously that 
the chm'ch laboured under the most fatal dis- 
orders, and declared his willingness to apply 
the remedies that should be judged the most 
ada pted to-healthem.J He began his pontificate 
by sending a legate to the diet, which was as- 



* Dr. Mosheira's account of this matter is perhaps 
more advantageous to Luther than^ the rigorous ^e* 
mands of historical impartiality will admit; at least 
the defects of the great reformer are here shaded 
with art. It is evident from several passages in the 
writings of Luther, that he was by no means averse 
to the' use bf images, but that, on, the contrary, he 
looked upon them as adapted to excite and animate 
the devotion of the people. But, perfiaps, the true 
reason of his displeasure at the proceedings of Car- 
lostadt, was,' that he could not bear to see another 
crowned, with- the glory of executing a plan which 
he had formed^ and that he wa^ ambitious of appear- 
ing the principal, if not4heL only, conductor of this - 
great work. This fs not a mere conjecture. Luther 
himself has not taken the least pains to conceal this 
instance of his ambition: and it appears evidently in 
several of his letters. On the other hand, it must 
be owned, Jhat Carlostadt was rash, violent, and 
prone to enthusiasm, as appears by the connexions 
he formed afterwards with the fanatical anabaptists 
headed by Munzer.. His contest withXuther about 
the eucharist, in which he manifestly maintained 
the truth, shall be mentioned in its proper place. 

f Of this German translation of the Bible, which 
contributefl.more than all other causes, taken to 
gether, to strengthen the foundations of the Luther 
an church, we have an interesting history composefi 
by Jo. Fred'. ^ Mayer, and published Tit Hamburg ic 
1701. A more ample one was expected from the la 



__, _ boursof thelqarned J. MelchiorKraft; but his deati 

him; and solemnly offered, in presence of the asVem-j disappointed the hopes of the learned. See Jo. Alb 
iiled-'princes and bishops, to renounce his doctrines;, ^abricii Centifolium Latheranum, part i. p. 117, am 



part ii. p. 617. 

X See Caspar. Burmanni Adrianus VI. sivcAns 
lecta Hjstorica 4c Adriano VI. Papa Komano, nul 
listed at UtrechUn 1?27. . *^ 
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erabled at Wureraberg in 152?. Francis Chere- 
;ato, the person who was' intrusted, withjjii? 
omBiission, had positive orders to deman^the 
p^eay and vigorous execution of the sentence 
hat had been pronounced against Luther, and 
lis followers at the diet of Worms; but, at the 
ame time, he was authorised to declare that 
he pontiff was ready to remove the abuses 
nd grievanpes that had armed such a formi- 
lable enemy against the see of Rome. The 
irinces-of the empire, encouraged by this de- 
laration, and also by the absence of the em- 
erorjiyho at this tiine resided in Spain, seized 
bisopporthnity of' proposing the convocation 
f a general council in Germany, in order to 
eliberate upon the proper methgds of bring- 
ng" about a universal reformation of the 
hurch. They exhibited, at the same time, a 
undred articles, containing the heaviest com- 
laints'of the injurious treatment which the 
irermans had hitherto received from the court 
f Rome, and, by a piiblic,law, prohibited all 
movation in religious mattei°s, until a general 
ounoil should decide what ought to be done 
1 an aSair of such high ' importance.* As 
>ng as the German princes were unacquaiiited 
rith, or inattentive to, the measures that were 
iken in Saxony for founding a new. church in 
irect opposition to that of Rome,_they were 
3alously unanimous in their endeavours to set 
punds to the papal authority and jurisdiction, 
'hich they all looked upon as overgrown and 
nbrmous; nor were, they at all offended at 
iuther's contest With the pontiff, which they 
msidered as" a dispute of a private and per- 
mal nature. 

XX; The good pope Adrian "did not long 
ojoy the pleasure of sitting- at the head of the 
lurch. He died in 1623, and was succeeded 
|f Clement VH., a man of a reserved charac- 
!r, and prone to- artifice.f Tliis pontiff sent 
1 the imperial diet at Nuremberg, in 1524, a 
irdinal legate, named Campeggio, whose er- 
as, with respect to the affairs of Luther, 
reathed nothing but seventy and violence, 
id who fnveighed against the lenity of the 
rerman princes in delaying the execution of 
le iJecree of Worms, wliilehe carefully avoid- 
1 the smallest mention of ^drian^s promise 
' reforming the corruptions of a superstitious 
lurch. The emperor seconded the demands 
' Campeggio,' by the orders he sent to his 
linister-to insist upon the execution of _ the 
scree. The princes of the empire, tired out 
J these importunities and remonstrances, 
langed in appearance the law they had pass- 
i, but confirming it in reality; for, while they 
rpmised to observe the edict, as far as it was pos- 
ble, they renewed their ideraand of a general 
)uncil, and left all other disputed points to be 
(amined and decided at the diet that was 
)0n to be assembled at Spire. The pope's 
igate, on-the otherhaud, perceiving by these 
roceedings, that the German princes in general 
ere no enemies to the Reformation, retired 
» Ratisbon, with the bishopsand those princes 



* See Jac. Fi-ed. Georgii Gravamma Germanorum 
ivereus Sedem Komanam, lib. ii..p. 327. ^ 
■f ^ee Jac. Z^igleri Historia dementis VU.-in Jo. 
eorgii Schelho nil Ammnit. Jlistor. Eccles. tom. ii- 
. 210. 



whoadhered tg tbe cause of Rome, and there 
drew from them a new declaration, by which 
they engaged themselves to execute the edict 
with -rigour in their respective dorninions. 

XXI. While the efforts of Luther toward 
the reformation of the church were so far suc- 
cessful, and almost all the nations seemed dis- 
posed to open their eyes upon the light, two 
unhappy occurrences, one of a foreign, and the 
other of a domestic nature, contributed greatly 
to retard the progress of this salutaiy and glo- 
rious workT The domestic, or internal inci- 
dent, was a controversy concerning the manner 
in which the body and blood of Christ were 
present in thg eucharist, that arose among 
,those whom the pope had publicly excluded 
from the communion of the 'church, and un- 
happily produced among the friends of the 
good cause the most deplorable animosities and 
divisions. Luther and his followers, though 
Ihey had rejected the monstroiM doctrine of . 
the church of Rome with respect to transub- ' 
stantiation, or the change^ of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, were 
nevertheless of opinion, -that the partakers of i 
the Lord's sapper received, with the bread and ! 
wine, the real body and Tjlood of Christ. This, 
in their judgment, was a nfystery, which they 
did not pretend to explain.* Carlostadt, who ; 
was Luther's colleague, understood the matter 
otherwise; and his doctrine, which was after- 
wards "more fully illustrated and confirmed by 
Zuingle, amovmted to this: "That the body 
and blood of Christ were not rea% preseirt in , 
the eucharist; and .that the bread .and wine 
w6re no more than external signs, or symbols, 
designed to excite in the minds of Christiajis 
tile remeriibrance of the sufferings and death 
of the divine Saviour, and bf the benefits which 
arise from it.".t This opinion was embraced 
by allthe friends of the Reformation in Switr 
zerland, and by a considerable number of its 
votaries in Germany. On the other hand, 
Luthe^maintaiiied liis doctrine, in relation to 
this point, with the utmost obstinacy; and 
hence arose, in 1524, a tedious and vehement 
controversy, which, notwithstanding the zeal- 
ous endeavours that were used to reconcile the 
contending parties, terminated, at length, in a 
mischievous- division between those who had 
embarked together in the sacred cause of re- 
ligion and liberty. 



^jT * Luther wasnotsomodestasDr. Mosheim here 
represents him. He pretended to explain his doctrine 
of the real presence, absurd an4 contradictory as it 
was.and uttered much senselessjargon on this subject. 
As in a red-hot iron, said he, two ^distinct substances, 
namely,'iron and lire, are united, so is the, body of 
Christ joined with the bread in the eucharist. , I 
mention this miserable comparison to show into 
what absurdities the towering pride of system will 
often betray men of deep serfse arid true genius. 

t .See Val. £m. Loscheri Historia .Motuum inter 
Ijutheranos et Reformulos, part i; lib. ii..cap.-l — 
See, on the other side of the question, Scultet's An- 
rmles Kvan^elii, published by Vender Hardt in his 
Histbria Liter. Reformat.; also Rud.^ospinianus, and 
other reformed writers, who^ have treated of the 
origin and progress of this dispute.^rQ^ It appears 
fi-om this representation (which is a just one) of the 
sentiments of Zuingle concerningythe holy sacra- 
ment of the Lord!s*supperjthat they were the same 
with those maintained' by bi^'op Hoailly, in liifl 
FlainAccounf of the Nature and- Design of the Sacra 
ment of the Lord's Sapper 
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XXII. To these intestine divisions were ad- 
ded the. horrors of a civil war, which was the 
fatal effect of oppression on the one hand, and 
of enthusiasm on the other, and, by its unhapr 
py consequences, proved prejudicial to the 
cause and progress of the Reformation. In 
1625, a prodigious multitude of seditious fa- 
natics suddenly arose, like a whirlwind, in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany, took arms, united 
their forces, waged war against the, laws, the 
magistrates, and the empire in geiieral, ravaged 
the country with fire and sword, and exhibited 
daily the most horrid spectacles of unrelenting 
barbarity. The greatest part of this furious 
and formidable mob was composed of peasants 
and vassals, who groaned under heavy burthens, 
and declared they were no longer able;to bear 
the despotic severity of their chiefs; and hence 
the sedition was called the .Rustic war, or the. 
war of- tlie peasants.* But it is also certain, 
that this motley crowd was intermixed with 
numbers, yihx> joined in this sedition from dif- 
ferent motives, some being impelled by the 
suggestions of enthusiasm, and others by the 
profligate and odious views of rapine and plun- 
der, of repairingfortunes ruined by extravagant 
and dissolute Jiving. At the first breaking out 
of this war, it seemed to have been kindled 
only by civil and political views; and agreeable 
to this is the general tenour of the Declara- 
tions and Manifestoes that were published by 
these rioters. The daims^tliey made in these 
papers related to nothing farther than the di- 
miniition of the tasks imposed upon the pea- 
sants, and to their obtaHning a greater measure 
of liberty than they had hitherto enjoyed'. Re- 
ligion seemed to be out of the question; at 
least, it was not the object of deliberation or 
debate. But no sooner had the enthusiast 
Munzerf put himself at the head of this outra- 
geous rabble, than the fade of things changed" 
entirely; and, by the instigation of this man, 
who had deceived numbers before this time by 
his pretended visions and inspirations, the civil 
commotions in Saxony and Thuringia were 
soon directed toward a new object, and were 
turned into a religious war. The sentiments, 
however, of this seditious and dissoluts multi-. 
tude were greatly divided, and their demands 
were very different: One part of tlieir number 
pleaded for an exemption firom all laws, a li- 
centious immunity from every sort of govern- 
ment; another, lessoutrageous and extravagant, 
confined their demands to a diminution of the 
taxes they were forced to pay, and of burthens 
under which they groaned;{ another insisted 
upon a new form of religious doctrine, govem- 



* These kinds of wars or commotions, arising 
from the impatience of the peasants, under the heavy 
burthens that were ilnposed «n theqi, were very 
common long before the time of Luther. ' Hence tlie 
author of the Danish Chronicle (publishe'd by the 
learrfed Ludewig in his.Reliq. MSotrum) calls these 
insurrections a common evil. QTiis win not appear 
surprising to such as consider, that, iii most places, 
the condition of the peasants was much more 
intolerable and grievous before the Reformation, 
than it is in our times; and that the tyranny and 
cruelty of the nobility, before that happy period, were 
ftzcessive and insupportable. 

t Or Munster, as some call him. 

t These burthens were the duties of vassalage or 
■eudal services, which, in many respects, were truly 
grievous. 



ment, and worship, upon the establishment-of 
a pure and imspotted church, and to add weight 
to this requisition, pretended, that it was sug- 
gested by the Holy Ghost,, with which they 
were divinely and miraculously inspired; while 
a very considerable proportion of this furious 
rabble were without anydis^inct view or fixed 
purppse, and, being infected with the conta- 
gious spirit of sedition, arid exasperated by the 
severity of their magistrates and rulers,, went 
on headlong without reflection or foresight into 
every act of violence and cruelty which rebel- 
lion and enthusiasm could suggest: so that, if 
it caijnot be denied that many of these rioters 
perversely mistmderstood the doctrine of Lu- 
ther concerning Christian liberty, and thence 
took occasion to commit the disorde'is that ren- 
dered them so jjistly odious, yet it would be a 
most absurd instance of partiality and injustice 
to charge that doctrine with the blame of those 
extravagant outrages which arose only from the 
manifest abuse of it. Luther himself, indeed, 
sufficiently defended both his principles and 
his cause against any such imputations, by the 
hpoks he wrote against the riotous sect, and 
the advice he addressed to the princes of the 
empire to take arms against them. Accor- 
dingly, in' 1525, the turbulent malcontents 
were defeated in a pitched battle fought at 
Mulhausen; and Munzer, their ringleader, was 
put to dqath.* . " ' ' _ 

XXni. While this fanatical insurrection 
raged in Germany, Frederic the Wise, elector 
'of Saxony, departed this life. This excellent 
prince, whose characteir was distinguished by 
an jmcomraon degree of pcudence and inode- 
ratioUj had, during bis life, been a sort of me- 
diator between the Roiiian pontiff and the re- 
former of Wittenberg, and had always enter- 
tained the pleasing hope of restoring peace in 
the church, and of so reconciling the contend- 
ing parties as to prevent a separation either in 
point of ecclesiastical jurisdiction or religious 
communion. Hence it was,' tliat while he 
made no opposition to Luther's design of re- 
forming a corrupt and superstitious church, 
but raBier encouraged him in the execution 
of this pious purpose, yet he was at no pains 
to introduce any change into the churches 
which were established in his owii dominions, 
or to subject them to his jurisdiction. T!V& 
elector John, his brother and successor, acted 
in a very different manner. Convinced of the 
truth of Luther's doctrine, and persuaded, that 
it must lose ground and be soon suppressed if 
the despotic authority of the Roman pontiff 
remained undisputed and entire, he, without 
hesitation or delay, assumed to' himself that 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters which 
every lawful sovereign may claim as his natu-' 
ral right, and founded and established a church 
in his dominions, very different from the church 
of Roine, iii doctrine, discipline, and govern- 
ment. To bring this new -and happy esta- 
blishment to as great a degree of perfection as 

* "Petri Gnodalii Historla de Seditione repentina 
V'ulgi, prfficique Rusticorum, anno 1525, -tempore 
verno per universam fere Germaniam oxorta, Basil, 
1570."^ee also B. Tenzelii Histor. Reform, torn, 
ii. p. 331, and the observations of Erne6t Cyprian 
upon that work 
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was possible, this resolute and active prince 
wdered a body of laws, relating to the form of 
jcclesiastical government, the method of pub- 
ic worship, the rank, offices, and revenues of 
he priesthood, and other matters of that na- 
;ure, to be drawn up by Luther and Melanc- 
Jion, and promulgated by heralds throughout 
lis dominions in 1527. Healso took care that 
iH the churches should be supplied with pious 
md learned ministers, and that such of the 
ilergy as dishonoured religion by their bad 
horals, or were incapable,' irdm their want of 
alents, of promoting its influence, should be 
■emoved from the sacred function. The illus- 
rious example of this elector was followed by 
ill the princes and states of Germany that 
vere unfriendly to the papal supremacy and 
urisdiction; and similiir forms of worship, dis- 
iipUne, and government, were thus introduced 
nto all- the churches which dissented from 
hat of Rome. Thus may the elector John Be 
ionsidered as the second parent and founder 
)f the Lutheran church, which he alone re'n- 
lered a complete and independent body, dis- 
inct from "the superstitious church of Rome, 
md fenced about with salutary laws, with a 
vise'aiid well-balanced constitution. But as 
he'best blessings "may, through the influence 
>f human corruption, becoine the innocent oc- 
casions of great inconveniences, such particu- 
arly was the fate of those wise and vigorous 
neasures which this elector took for the re- 
ormatioii of the church; for, irorh that time 
he religious differences between the German 
)rincesj which had been hitherto kept within 
he bounds of moderation, broke, out into a 
iolent and lasting 'flame; The prudence, or 
ather timidity, of Frederic the Wise, who 
voided every resolute measure that might 
end to kindle the fire of discord, had preserved 
, sort of' external union and concord among 
hese princes, notwithstanding their differences 
a opinion. But as soon as his successor, by 
lie open and undisguised steps he took,' made 
; glaringly evident, that he deslgiied to with- 
raw the churches in his dominions from the 
irisdiction of Rome, and to reform the dpc- 
rine, discipline, and worship that had been 
itherto established, then indeed the scene 
banged. The union, . which was more spe- 
ious than solid; and which was far from being 
fell cemented, was suddenly dissolved: the 
pirits were heated and divided, and an open 
ipture ensued among the Qerman priSices, 
F wham one party embraced the Reformatipn, 
rhile the other adhered to the superstitions of 
leir forefathers. 

XXIV. Affairs being reduced to this violent 
ad troubled state, the patrons of popery gave 
itimatipns that were f5r froni being arnbigu- 
as, of their intention to make war upon the 
lUtheran party, and to suppress by force the 
octrines which they were incapable of over- 
uning by argument; and this design would 
srtainly have been put in execution, had not 
le troubles of Europe disconcerted their mea- 
ires. The Lutherans, informed of these hos- 
le intentions, began to deliberate upon the 
lost effectual methods of defending themselves 
Tainst superstition armed with violence, and 
limed the plan of a confederacy that might 
Vol. it.— 4 



answer this prudent purpose. In the mean- 
time the diet, assfembledat Spire in- 1626, at 
which Ferdinand, the emperor's brother, pre- 
sided, ended in a manner more favourable to 
the friends of the Reformation,^ than they 
could naturally expect. The emperor's am- 
bassadors at this diet were ordered to use their 
most earnest .endeavours for the suppression of 
all farther disputes concerning religion, and to 
insist iipon the rigorous execution of the edict 
of ■yVoritis. The greatest part of tlie German 
princes strongly opposed this motion, declaring, 
that they could not execute that sentence, nor 
come to any determinatioii with respect.to the 
doctrines by which il had been occasioned, be- 
fore the whole matter should be submitted to 
the Cognizance of a general council lawfhUy ■ 
assembled; alleging ferther, that, the decision 
of controversies of this nature belonged proper^ 
ly tp such a council, -and to it idone. This 
opinion, after long and warm debates, was 
adopted by-a great majority, and, at length; 
consented to by the whale assembly; for it 
was unanimously agreed to present a solemn 
address to the emperor, beseeching him to as- 
semble, without delay, a free and general 
council: and it was al^o agreed, that, in the 
mean time, the princes and states of the em- 
pire should, in their respective dominions, be 
at liberty to manage- ecclesiastical matters in 
the manner which they might deem the niost 
expedient, yet so as to be able to give to God 
and to the emperor an account of their admin- 
istration, when it should be demanded of thera. 
XXV. Nothing could be more favourable to 
those who had the cause of pure and genuine 
Christianity at heart, than a resolution of this 
nature. For the emperor was, at thistime, so 
entirely tak^n up in regulating the troubled 
state of his dominions in France, Spain, and 
Italy, which exhibited, from day to day, new 
scenes of perplexity, that, for some years, it 
was not in his power to turn his attention to 
the affairs of Germany in. general, and, still 
less to the state of religion in particulat,^ which 
was beset with dif^culties that, to a reflecting 
politician hke Charles, must have appeared pe- 
culiarly critical and dangerous. Besides, had 
he really possessed leisure to form, or power 
to execute, a plan that might terminate, in fa- 
vour of the Roman pontiff, the religious dis- 
putes which prevailed in Germany, it is evi- 
dent that the inclination was wanting, and that 
Clement VIl.,- who now sat in the papalchair, 
had nothing to expect from the good ofiices 
of Charles; for this pontiff, after the defeat of 
Francis at the battle of Pavia, filled with un-; 
easy apprehensions of the growing power of 
the emperor in Italy, entered into a confede- 
racy with the French and the Venetians against 
that prince. This measure inflamed the re- 
sentment and indignation of Charles to siich a 
degree, that he abolished the papal authority 
in his Spanish dominions, made war upon the 
pope, laiil siege to Rome in 1527, blocked up 
Clement in the castle of St. Angelo, and ex- 
posed him to the most severe and contumelious 
treatment. These critical events, together with 
the liberty granted by the diet of Spire, were 
prudently and industriously improved, by the 
friends of the Reformation, to the adTamtago 
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to look upon the promise of assembling speed- 
ily a general couneilj in any other light than 
as an artifice to quiet the minds of the people; 
since it was easy to perceive, that a lawful 
council, free from the despotic influence pf 
Rome^ was the very last thing that a pope 
would grant in such a critical state of aflairs. 
Therefore, when the princes and members now 
mentioned found that all theiparguments and 
remonstrances against this unjust decree made 
na impression upon Ferdinand,* or upon the 
abettors of the ancient superstitions, (whom 
the pope's legate animated by his presence and 
exhortations,) they eiitered a solemn protest 
against this decree, on the 19tli of April, and 
appealed to the emperor and to a future coun- 
cil. f Hence arose the denomination of Protei- 
tants, given from this period to those who re- 
nounce the superstitious communion of the 
church of Rome. ^^ 

XXVII. The dissenting princes, who were the 
protectors and heads of the reformed churches, 
liad no sooner entered their protest, than they 
sent proper persons. to the emperor, who was' 
then upon his passage from Spain to Italy, to ac- 
quaint him with' their proceedings in this affair. 
The ministers employed in this commission, 
executed the orders they had received with the 
greatest resolution and presence of mind, and 
behaved with the spirit and firmness of the prin- 
ces, whose sentiments and conduct they were 
sent to j ustify and explain. The emperor, whose 
-pride, was wounded by this fortitude in persons 
tliat dared to oppose liis designs, ordered the 
ambassadors to be apprehended, and detained 
for several di),ys. Intelligence of this violent 
step was soon brought to the protestant princes, 
and made them conclude that their personal 
safety, and the success of their cause, depen4ed 
entirely upon their courage and concord, the 
one animated, and the other cemented by a 
solemn con&deracy. They, therefore, held 
several meetings at Nuremberg, Smalcald, and 
other places, in order to deliberate upon the 
means of forming sapb. a powerful league as 
might enable them to repel the violence of 
their .enemies.| But so different were their 
opinions and views of things, that they-could 
come to no satisfactory conclusion. 

XXVIII. Among the incidents that pro- 
moted animosity and discord between the 
&iends of the Reformation, and prevented that 
vmion whicb was so much to be desired ajnong 
persons embarked in the same good cause, 



of their cause, and to the augmentation of 
their number. Several princes, whom the 
fear of persecution and punishment had hi- 
therto prevented from lending t hand to the 
good work, being delivered now from their re- 
straint, publicly renounced the superstition of 
Rome, and introduced among their subjects 
the same forms of religious worship, and the 
same system of doctrine', that had been receiv- 
ed in Saxony. " Others j though placed in such 
circumstances as discouraged them from acting 
in an open manner against the interests of the 
pope, were far from manifestihg any intention 
of opposing those .who witlidrew the people 
from his despotic yoke; nor did they molest 
the private assemblies of~those who had sepa- 
. rated themselves from- the church of Rome. 
And all the Germans who, before the resolu- 
tions of the diet of Spire, had rejected the pa- 
pal discipline and doctrine, were now, in con- 
sequence of the liberty they enjoyed by these 
resolutions, wholly employed in bringing their 
schemes and plans to a certain degree of con- 
sistency; and in adding vigour and firmness to; 
the glorious cause in which they were engaged. 
In the mean time, Luther and his fellow-la- 
bourers, particularly those who were with him 
at Wittenberg, "by their writings, their instruc- 
tions, their admonitions and counsels, inspired, 
the timorous with fortitude, dispelled the doubts 
of the ignorant, fixed the principles and reso- 
lution of the floating and inconstant, and ani- 
mated all the friends of geiiuine Christianity 
with a spirit suitable to the grandeur of their 
undertaking. 

XXVI. Silt the tranquillity and liberty they 
enjoyed, in consequence of the resoliitiohs ta- 
ken in the first diet of Spire, were not of lon^ 
duration. They were interrupted by a new 
diet assembled) in 1529, in the same place, by 
the emperor, after he had appeased the commo- 
tions and troubles which had employed his at- 
tention in several parts of Europe, and con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Clement. This 
prince, having now, in a great measure, sha- 
ken off the burthen that had for some time 
overwhelmed him, had leisure to direct the at 
fairs of the church; and this the reformers 
soon felt by a disagreeable experience. For 
the powfer, which had been granted by the for- 
mer diet to every prince of matnaging ecclesi- 
astical matters as he thought proper, until 
the meeting of a general council, was now 
revoked-by a majority of votes, and not only 
so, but every change was declared unlawful 
that should be introduced into the doctrine, 
discipline or worship of the established religion, 
before the determination of the approaching 
council was known.* This decree was justly 
considered as iniquitous and intolerable "by the 
elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, 
and such other members pf the diet, as were 
persuaded of the necessity of a refiiimation in 
the church. Nor was any one so simple, or so 
little acquainted with the politics of Rome, as 



05?- * The resolution of the first diet of Spire, 
which had heen taken unanimously, was revoked in 
the second, and angtber substituted in its place by a 
plurality of voices, which, as several of the princes 
then present observed, could not give to any decree 
the force of a law throughout the empire. 



"Ct?" * As the emperor was at Barcelona, while this 
diet was held at Spire, his brother Ferdinand was 
president in liis place. 

- ji^" t The princes of the empire, who entered this 
protest, and are consequently to be considered as~t-he 
first protestantvprinces, were John, elector of Saxony^ 
George,-elector of Brandenburg, forFranconia, Ernest 
and Francis,. dukes of Lunenburg, the landgrave of 
Hesse, and the prince of Anhalt. These princes were 
supported by thirteen imperial town's, viz. Strasburg, 
Ulm, Nuremlierg, Constance, Rottingen, Windsheim, 
Memmingeu, Nordlingen, Lindaw, Kempten, Heil- 
bron, Weissenburg, arid St. Gall. 

I See the history of the confession of Augsburg, 
written in German by the learned Christ. Aug. 
galig, torn, i . book ii. ch. i. p. 128, and more especially 
an important work by Dr. Joachim Muller, entitled 
Hiatorie von der Evan^lischen Stando Protestation 
gegen den- Speyerschen Reichs-Abscheid von 1539, 
Appellation, &c. published at Jcnd in 17QS. 
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the principal one was $;he' dispute that ha.d 
arisen between the divines of Saxony and 
Switzerland, concerning the manner of Christ's 
presence in the euchmist. To terminate this 
controversy, Philip, landgrave of Hesse, in- 
vited, in 1529, to a coTnference at Marpurg, 
Lutl^r and Zuiitgle, with gome of the most 
eminent doctors who, adhered to the respective 
parties of these contending chiefs. This ex- 
pedient, which was designed by that truly mag- 
nanimous prince, not so much to end the mat- 
ter by keen debate, as to accommodate differ- 
ences by the conciliatory spirit of charity tind 
prudence, was not attended with the salutary 
fruits that were expected from it. The divines 
that were assembled for .this pacific purpose 
disputed, during four dajrSj in presence of the 
landgrave. - The principal champions in these 
debates were -Luther, who attacked QScolam- 
padius, and Melancthon, who disputed against 
Zuingle; , and the controversy turned upon 
several points of theology, in relation to which 
the Swiss doctors were supposed to entertain 
erroneous sentiments. For Zuingle was ac- 
cused of heresy, not only on account of his 
explication of the natm'e and design- of the 
Lord's' Supper, but also in consequence of the 
false notions which' he was supposed: to have 
adopted, relating to the divinity of Christ, tlie 
efficacy of the divine word, original sin, aiid 
some other parts of the Christian doctrine. 
This illustrious refo"rmer cleared himself, how- 
ever, from the greatest part of these accusa- 
tions, with the most triumphant evidence, and 
in such a manner as appeared entirely satis- 
factory, even to Luther himself. The dissen- 
,sion concerning' the manner of Christ's pre- 
sence in the eucharist ktill remained; nor coqld 
either of the contending parties be persuaded 
to abandon, or even to modify, their opinion 
of that matter.* The only advantage, there; 
fore, that resulted from this conference, was, 
that^he jarring doctors formed a sort of truCe, 
by agreeing to a mutual toleration of their re- 
spective sentiments, and leaving the cure of 
their divisions to the disposal of Providence, 
and the effect of time, which sometimes cools 
the rage of party. 

XXIX. The ministers of the_churches which 
had embraced the sentiments of Luther, were 
preparing a new embassy to the emperor, when 
an account was received df the intention of 
that prince to come ' into Germany, with f 
view of terminatirig, in the- approaching diet 
at Augsburg, the religious disputes which 
had produced such animosities and divisions 
in the empire? Charles', though long absent 
from Germany, and engaged in affairs that 
left him little, leisure for tlieological disqui- 
sitions, was nevertheless attentive to these 
disputes, and foresaw their consequences. , He 
had also, to his owA d'eliberate reflections upon 
these disputes, added the counsels of men of 
wisdom, sagacity, and experience, and was 



* Val. Brn. Loscheri Historia Motiium i<).ter Lu- 
cheranos et Reformatos, torn. i. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 143. — 
Henr. BuUingeri Historia Colloquii Marpurgensis, 
in Jo. Conr. Fuesalin's Beytraegen zur SohVeizer Re- 
format. Gfiscliichte,, torn. jii. — Abr,- gculteti Annal. 
Reformat, ad annum 1529.-^Rudolplu HoBpinani 
llistor. Sacramenlor. part ii. 



thus, at certain seasons, rendered more cool in 
his proceedings, and more moderate and im- 
partial in his opinion both of -the contending 
pjirties and' of the merits of the cause. Ho 
tlierefore, in an interview with the pope at Bo- 
logna, insisted, in the most serious and urgent 
manner, upon the necessity of assembling a 
general council. His remonstrances and ex- 
postulations could not, how-ever, move Cle- 
ment,, who maintained with zeal the' papal pre- 
rogatives, imputed to the emperor an ill-judged 
clemency, and alleged that it was the duty of 
that prince to support the church, and to exe- 
cute, speedy vengeance upon the i,obstinat9 
lieretical fiction, who dared tocEill in^question 
the authority of Rome and its pontiff^ The 
imperial potentate was as little affected by this 
haughty discourse, as the pope had been by 
his wise remonstrances, and looked upon it as 
a most iniquitous thing, a measure also in di- 
rect opposition to the laws of the empire, to*^ 
condemn, unheard, and to destroy, without 
any evidence of their demerit, a set of men, 
who had always approved themselves gooi. 
citizens, and. had in'vaHous respects deserved 
Well of their country. Hitherto, indefed, it 
was not easy for Charles to form a clear idea 
of the matters in debate, since no regular sys- 
tem had yet been composed of the doctrines 
embraced by Luther and his _ followers,- by 
which their real opinions, and the true causes 
of their- opposition to the Roman pontiff, 
rnight be known with certainty'. As, there- 
fore, it was impossible, without some declara- 
tion of this nature, to examine with accuracy, 
or decide with equity, a matter of such high 
importance as that which gave rise to the di- 
visions between the votaries of Rome and the 
friends of the R^prmation, the elector of Sax- 
ony ordered Luther, and other eminent di- 
vines, to commit to writing, the chief articles 
of their religious system, and the principal 
points in which they differed fi-om the church 
of Rome. Luther, in compliance with this 
order, delivered to the elector, at Torgaw,.the 
seventeen articles which had been drawn up 
and voted in the conference at Sultzbach in 
1529; and hence they were called the ai'ticUs 
of Torgam.* Though these articles were 
deemed by Luther a sufficient declaration of 
the seiitiments of the reformers, yet it was 
judged proper to enlarge them; and, by a judi- 
cious detail, to give perspicuity to the argu- 
ments, and thereby strength to the cause. It 
was this consideration that engaged tlie pro- 
testant princes, assembled at Coburg and 
Augsburg, to employ Melancthon in exteniiing 
these articles, in which important work, he 
showed a due regard to the counsels of Lu- 
ther, and expressed his sentiments and doctrine 
with the greatest elegance and perspicuity. . 
,And thus came forth to public view the famous 
confession of Avgsburg, which did such honour 
to the j.cute judgment and the eloquent pen of 
Melancthon. 



* See Chr. Aug. Heumanni Diss.^de Lenilute 
Augustanna Confess, in Syllogis Dissert Theologicar. 
tom. i. p. 14.— Jo. Joach. Muller's Historia Protesta 
tionis; and tlie otlicr writers who liave treated, either 
of the Reformation in general, or of the conf««slon 
of Auggbnrg in particular. 
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XXX. During these transactions in Germa- 
ny; the dawn of truth arose upon other nations. 
The light of the reformation spreai^ itself far 
and wide; and almost all the European states 
welcomed its salutary beams, and exulted in 
the prospect of an approaching deliverance 
from the yoke of superstition and spiritual desr 
J)otism. Some of the most considerable pro- 
vinces of Europe had already broten iiieir 
chains, and openly withdrawn themselves from 
-the' discipline of Rome. and, the jurisdiction of 
its pontiff. And thus it appears that Clement 
was not impelled by a false alarm to demand 
of the emperor the speedy extirpation of the 
reformers', since he had the strongest reasons 
to apprehend" the destruction of his spiritual 
empire. The reformed religion was propagat- 
ed in Sweden, soon after LuQier's rupture with 
Rome, by one of his disciples,' whose name 
was Olaus Petri, add who was the first hefald 
of religious liberty in tliat kingdom. Tlie 
zealous efforts of this missionary were power- 
fully seconded by that vahant and public-spi- 
rited prince, Gustavus Vasa Ericson, whom 
the Swedes had raised to the throne in the 
place of Christiern, king of Denmark, whose 
horrid bttrbarity lost him ,the sceptre that' he 
had perfidiously usurped. This generous and 
patriotic hero had been in exile and in prisoti, 
while'the brutal usurper, now mentioned, was 
involving his country-in desolation and misery; 
but, having escaped from his confinement, and 
taken refuge at Lubeck, he was there instruct- 
ed in the principles of the Reformation, and 
looked upon the doctrine of Luther, not only 
as agreeable to the genius and spirit of the 
Gospel, but also as .favourable to the temporal 
state and political constitution of the Swedish 
dominions. Tlie prddenqe, .however, of .this 
excellfent prince was equal to his zeal, and al- 
ways accompanied it: and,- as the religious 
opinions of the Swedes were in a fluctuating 
sta|e, and their minds divided between their 
ancient superstitions, recommended by custom, 
aijd. the doctrine of Luther, which attracted 
their assent by the power of conviction and 
truth, Gustavus wisely avoided all vehemence 
and precipitation in spreading the new doc- 
trine, and proceeded in this important imder- 
taking with'circumspection, and by degrees, in 
a manner suitable to the principles of the re- 
formation, which are diametrically opposite to 
■compulsion and violence.* Accordingly, the 
first object of his attention was the instruction 
of' his people in the sacred doctrines of "the 
Scriptures, for which purpose he invited into 
his dominions several learned Germans, and 
spread abroad through the kingdom Petri's 

9(?" * This incomparable model of princes gave 
many proofs of his wisdom and moderation. Once, 
while he was absent from Stockholm, a great i^ura- 
ber of German anabaptists, probably the riot-oiis diS: 
ciples of Munzer, arrived in that city, carried their, 
-fanaticism to extremities, and pulled down with fu-' 
ry'the images and other ornaments of thexhurches, 
, while the Lutherans dissembled their-^entiments of 
tills riot in expectation that the storm would turn 
to their advantage. ButGustavus no sooner return- 
ed to Stockholm, than he ordered the leaders of these 
fanatics td be seized aiid punished, and- assailed the 
Lutherans with bitter reproaches for not having op- 
posed them in time. 



Swedish translation of -the Bible.* Some time 
after this, in 1626, he appointed a conference, 
at Upsal, between this emineiit reformer and 
Peter Gallius, a zealous defender of the an- 
cient superstition, in which these two charn- 
pions were to plead publicly in behalf of their 
respective opinions, tha;t it might thus be seen 
on which side thft,truth lay. The dispute, in 
which Olaiis obtained a signal victory, contri- 
buted much to confirm Gustavus in his per- 
suasion of the truth of I,uther's doi^trinej and 
to promote its progress in Sweden. In the fol- 
lowing year, another event gave the finishing 
stroke to its propagation and Success; and this 
was the assembly of the states at Westeraas, 
where the king recommended the doctfine of 
the reformers with such zeal, wisdom, and 
piety, that, after warm debates fomented by 
the clergy in general, and much opposition on 
the part of th^ bishops in particular, it was vot- 
ed thg,t: the plan of reformation proposed by 
Luther shojild have free admittance among the 
Swedes.f This resolution was • principally 
owing to the firmness and magnanimity "of Gus- 
tavus, who declared publicly, that he would 
lay dtiwn his sceptre, and retire from his king- 
dom, i:ather than r^ile a people enslaved to the 
orders and authority -of the pope, and more 
coiitrolled by the tyiunny of their bishops, 
than by the laws of their monarch.| Thus the 
papal empire in Sweden w^s overtmmed, and 
the king acted thenceforward as head of the 
church. 

XXXI. Th'e light of the reformation was 



(^ ■*-!£ is very 'remarkable, and shows the equity 
and candour of Gustavus in the m^osl striking point 
of l.ight, that while he ordered Olajus Petri to publish 
his literal translation of the sacred writings, he gave 
permission at the same time to the archbishop of ' 
•Upsal, to prepare .another version suited to the doc- 
trine of the church of Rome; that, by a careful com- 
parison of both translations with the original, an 
easier access might be opened to the. truth. The bi- 
shops at first opposed this order, but were at length 
obliged to submit. 

9l^t,lt was no wonder, indeed, that the bishops 
opposed warmly the proposal of- Gustavus, since 
there was no country in Europe where that order and 
the .clergy in, general drew greater temporal advan- 
tages from the supeirstition of the times than in Swe- 
den and Denmark. Most ,of the bishops had reve- 
nues superior to those of the sovereign; they pos- 
sessed castles and fortresses that rendered thein in- 
dependent of tha crown, enabled them to excite com- 
motions in the kingdom, and gave" them a degree of 
power that was dangerous to the state. ' They lived 
in the most dissolute luxury and overgrown opu- 
lence, while maiiy of the nobles. "were in misery and 
want. The resolution formed- by the states assem- 
bled at Westeraas, did not so much tend to regulate 
points of doctrine, as to reform the discipline of the 
church, to reduce the opulence "and authority of the. 
bishops within "proper bounds; to restore to the iiii- 
poverished nobility the lands and possessions which 
their superstitious ancestors had given to an. all-de- 
vouring clergy, to exclude the prelates from the se- 
nate; to take from-them their castles, and things of 
that nature. It wa-s however resolved, at the same 
time, that the church should be provided "with able 
pastors, who should explain the pure, word of God 
to the people in their native tongue; and that no ec- 
plesiastical preferments should be granted without 
the king's permission. This was a tacit and gentle 
method of promoting the Reformation. 

X Bazii Inventarium Eccles. Sueco-Gothor. pub- 
lished at Lincoping in 1642. Sculteti A,nnales flvan- 
gelii Renovati, in"'Von-der-Hardt'sHi8tor. Liter.Re- 
format. part v. p. 83, and 110. Raynal, Anecdote«i 
Hist. Folitiques et Militaires, torn. i. part.ii. 
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also ^ceived in Denmark, in consequence of 
the ardent desire discovered by Christian or 
Christiern II. of having his subjects instructed 
in the principles and doctrines of Luther. This 
monarch, vphose savage and infernal cruelty 
(eitherthe effect of natural temper, or^of bad 
counsels) rendered his name odious and his 
memory execrable, was nevertheless desirous 
of delivering his dominions from tlie supersti- 
tion and tyranny of Rome. For this purpose, 
in. 1520, he sent for. Martin. Reinard,'one of 
the disciples of Carlostadt, out of Saxony, and 
appointed him professor of divinity at Copen- 
hagen; and. after his death, which happoued in 
the following year, he invited Carlostadt him- 
self to fill, that important place,, which he ac- 
cepted indeed, but, after a short residence jn 
Denmark, returned into Germany. These 
disappointments did not abate the reforming 
spirit of the Danish monarch, who used his ut- 
most endeavours, though in vain, to engage 
Luther to visit his dominions, and- took several 
steps that tended to the diminution^ and, in- 
deed, to the suppression of the jurisdiction, 
Exercised over his subjects by the Roman pon- 
tiff. ., 

It is, however, proper to Observe, that in all 
these proceedings, Christiern was animated by 
no other motive than that of ambitibn. > It was 
the prospect of extending his authority, and 
not a zeal for the adtancement df true religion, 
that gave life andi'.vigour to his reformative 
projects. '. 

His very actions, independently of what 
maybe concludea from his known character, 
evidently show, that he- protected the religion 
of Luther with no other view than to rise byit 
to supremacy, both in cllurcb and state, and to. 
find a pretext for depiriving.the bishops of tha{ 
overgrown aQthority, and those ample posses- 
sions, vvhich they had gradually usurped,*-'Sind 
which he wished to appropriate to himself. A 
. revolution produced by his avarice, tyrahoy, 
and cruelty, prevented the execution of this 
bold enterprise. Ttie states of the kingdom,' 
being exa^erated, some by his schemes for de- 
stroying the liberty of^Denmark.'othersby his- 
attempts to abolish the siipersiiition of their an- 
cestors,! and all by his savage and barbarous 
treatment of those who dared to oppose his 
avarice . or ambition, formed a cojispiracy 
against him in 1523, by which he was depissed 
and banished from his dominions, and his uncle 
Frederic, duke of Holst^in, . placed on the 
Danish throne. . ^ 

XXXII. This prince conducted matters with 
much more equity, prudence, and msderatioh, 
than his predecessor had done. He permitted. 



. * See Jo. Gramii- Diss, de Refbtinatione Daniie a 
Christierno tentata, in the third volume of the Scrip- 
tor. Society Scicntiarum Hafniens; p. 1 — QQ. . 

t See, far a confirmation oTthispartof the accusa- 
tion, a curious piece, containing the reasons' thatin- 
duced the states of Denmark to renounce their al- 
legiance to Christiern. This piece is to be found in 
the fifth volume of Ludewig's compilation, entitled, 
Reliquise Manuscriptorum, in which the states of 
Denmark express their displeasure at the royal fa- 
vour shown to the Ijutlierans, in the following 
terms; "Lutheranie haeresis puUulatores, contra jus 
pietateiiique, in regnum nostrum oatholicum intro- 
daxit; doctorem Carolostadium, fortissimum Lntheri 
attaletam, enutrivit." 



the protectant doctors to preach publicly the 
opinions of Luther,* but dia not venture so far 
as to. change, the "established government and 
discipline of the church. He contributed, 
however, greatly to the progress of the refor- 
mation, by his suqcessfbl attempts in favour 
of religious liberty, in the assembly of the 
states holden at Odensee in 1527; for it was 
hero that he procured the publication of that 
famous edict, which declared every subject of 
Denmark free, either to adhere to the tenets 
of the church of Rome, or to embrace the doc- 
trine of Luther.i- -Encouraged by this resolu- 
tion, the' protestant divines eyeroised the fuiic- 
tiohs of their ministry with such zeal and si^c- 
cess, that the greatest -part of the Danes opened 
their eyes upon the auspicious beams of sacred 
liberty, and abandoned gradually both the doc- 
trines and jurisdicfloh of"the church of Rome. 
But the honour of finishing this glorious work, 
of destroying entirely the reign of superstition, 
and breaking asunder the bonds of papal ty- 
ranny, was reserved for Christiern III., a 
prince equally distinguished by his piety and 
prudence. He began by'suppressing the des- 
po^tic authority of the .bishops, and Jiy restoring 
to their lavvfiil owners a great part of the 
wealth and possessions which the church had 
acquired by the artful stratagems of the crafty 
a'nddesigntng clefgy. This step was followed 
by "a wise apd well-judged settlement of relir 
gious doctrine, discipline, and worship, through- 
otit the kingdom, according tp a plan ■ laid 
down byBugenhaglus, whom the king had in- 
vited from Wittenberg to perform that arduous 
task, for which his eminent piety, learning, 
and moderation, rendered him peculiarly pro- 
per. The assembly of the states at Odensee, in 
1539, gave a solemn sanction to all these trans- 
actions; and thus the work of the reformation 
was brought to perfection in Denirtark.J 

XXXIII. It is however to be observed, that, 
in the history of thejreformation'^of SweSsn 
and Denmark, we must carefully distinguish 
between the reformatioaujf religious opinions, 
and that of the episcopal order; for, though 
these two things may appear to be closely con- 
nected, yet,, in reality, they are so far distinct, 
that one might have been completely trans- 
acted without the other. A reform of doc- 
trine might have been effected, without dimin- 
ishing the authority of the bishops, or sup- 
pressing their order; and, on the other hand, 
the opulence and powef'of the bishops . might 



* See Jo. Molleri Cirabria' Literata, torn. ii. p. 

S86.— Christ. Olivarii Vita Paul! Elise, p. 108 Erici 

Pontoppidani Aonales Ecclosiie Danicie, toin. iii. p. 
139. . ( . 

SjT t It was farther provided by this edict,_that 
no person shoiild be molcste'don account 6f his re- 
ligion; that a royal protection should be granted to 
the Lutherans to defend them from the insults and 
maiigni-ty of their-enemie's; apd that ecdlesiastics, of 
whatever rank or order, should bepermiWed to enter 
into the married state, and to fix their residence 
wherever they thought proper, without any regard 
to jnonasteries, or otll.er..reliffious societies.^ 

t See a German work of the, learned Eric Pontop- 
pidan, entitled, A Compendious View of the History 
of the Reformation in penmark; as also the An* 
nales Ecclcsia; Danii^sg, of the same author, tom 
li. iii.— See, also the work of Henry Muhl, de Re- 
format. Reli^onis in vicinls Daniffi Regionibus et 
IJotissimum in Cimbria, in Sjuj Disaertationibus 
HistArico-TheOlogicis. 
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have been reduced within proper bounds, 
wittiout introducing any change into the sys- 
tem of doctrine that hild been so long esta- 
blished, and which was generally received.*' 
In the measures taken in these northern king- 
doms, for the reformation of a corrupt dpctrine 
and a superstitious discipline, there was no- 
thing that deserved the smallest censur^: 
neither fraud nor violence were employed for 
this purpose; on the contrary, all-things were 
conducted with wisdom and moderation, in a 
manner suitable to the dictates of equity, and 
the spirit of Christianity. The same judgment 
cannot eaeily.be pronounced with respect to 
the methods of proceeding in the reformation 
of the clergy, and more especially of the epis- 
copal order. For here, certainly, violence 
was used, and the bishops were deprived of 
their honours, privilegeSj and possessions, 
without their consent; indeed, notwithstanding 
the greatest struggles and the warmest oppo- 
sition.f The truth is, that so far as the re- 
formation in Sweden and Denmark regarded 
thej)rivileges and possessions of the bishops, 
it was rather a matter of pohtical expediency- 
than of religious obligation; for a change here 
had become so necessary, that, had Luther and 
his doctrine never appeared in the world, it 
must have been nevertheless attempted by a 
wise legislator; for the bishops, by a variety 
of perfidious stratagems, had gotten into their 
hands such enormous treasures, , such ample 
possessions, so many castles and fortified towns, 
and had assumed such an unlimited and de- 



ijlp- * This observation is ndt worthy nf Dr. Mo- 
sheim's sagacity. The strong connexion between 
superstitious ignorance among the people, and in. 
fiueuce and power in their spiritual rulers, is too 
evident to stand in need of any proof. " A good clergy 
will, or ought to have an influence, in consequence 
of a respectable office, adorned with learning, piety, 
and tiiorals; but the power of 'a licentious and des- 
potic clergy can be only supported by the blind and 
superstitous credulity of their flock. 

Oi;^ t What does Dr. Mosheim mean here? ■ Did 
ever an usurper give up his unjust possessions with- 
out reluctance? Does rapine constitute a right, 
when it is maintained by force? Is ituillawful to 
use violence against extortioners? The question 
here is, whether tlie iiishops deserved the severe 
treatment they received from Christiern 111.; and 
our author seems to answer this question in- the _af- 
tirmative, and to declare this treatment both just 
and necessary, in'the following part of this section. 
Certain it is, that the bishops were treated with great 
severity, deposed from their sees, imprisoned on ac- 
cou at of their resistance; all the fhurch lands, towns, 
and fortresses, were annexed to the crOwn, and the 
temporal power- of the' clergy abolished. It is also 
certain, that Luther himself looked upon these mea- 
sures as violent and excessive, and eveh wrote a 
letter to Christiern, exhorting him to use the clergy 
with more lenity. It is therefore proper to decide 
with moderation on- this subject, and to grant, that, 
if the insolence and licentiousness of the clergy were 
enormous, the resentment of the Danish monarch 
may have been excessive. Non indeed was his poli- 
tical prudence here so great as_Dr. Mosheim seems 
to represent it; for the equipoise" of government was 
hurt, by a total suppression of the power of tlie 
bi^ops. The nobility acquired by this a prod"igious de- 
gree of influence, and the crown lost an order, which, 
under proper regulations, might have been rendered 
one of the strongest supports of its prerogative. But 
disquisitions of this nature- are foreign to our pur- 
pose. It is only proper to observe, that, in the room 
of the'bishops, Christiern created an order of men; 
with the denomination of Superintendants, wllo per- 
formed the spiritual part of the episcopal office with- 
out the least shadow of temporal authority. ; 



spotic authority, that they were in a condi- 
tion to give law to the sovereign himself, to 
rule the nation as they thought proper, and, 
in effect, they already abused their power so 
far as to appropriate to themselves a considera- 
ble part of the royal patrimony, and of the 
public revenues of the kingdom. Such, there- 
fore, was the critical state of these northern 
kingdoms, in the time of Ljither, that it be- 
came absolutely necessary, either to degrade 
the bishops from that rank which they dis- 
honoured, and to deprive them of the greatest 
part of those possessions and prerogatives 
which they had so unjustly acquired and so 
hcentiously-abused, or to see, tamely, royalty 
rendered contemptible by its weakness, the 
sovereign deprived of the rheans of protecting 
and succouring his people, and the state ex- 
posed to rebellion, Tnisery, and ruin. 

XXXIV. The kingdom of France was not 
inaccessible to the light of the Reformation. 
Margaret queen of Navarre, sister to Francis 
I.,_the implacable enemy and perpetual rival of 
Charles V., was inclined to favom- the new 
doctrine, which delivered pure and genuine 
Christianity from a great part of the supersti-~ 
tions imder which it had so long lain disguis- 
ed. The auspicious patronage of this illustri- 
ous princess encotu:aged several pious tmd 
learned men, whose religious sentiments were 
-the same with her's, to propagate.the principles 
of the Refbrmation in France, and even to 
erect several protestant churches in that king- 
dom. . It is manifest froiri the most authentic 
records, that, so early as the year 1523, there 
were, in several of the provinces of that coun- 
try, multitudes of persons, who had conceived 
the utmost disgust to the doctrine and tyranny 
of Rome; and among these were many per- 
sons of rank and dignity, and even some of the 
episcopal order. As their nimibers' increased 
from day to day, and troubles and commotions 
were excited in several -plitces on account of 
religious differences, the authority of the mo- 
narch and the cruelty of his officers interven- 
ed, to support the doctrine of Rome, by the 
edge of the sword and the terrors of the gibbet; 
and on this occasion many persons, eminent 
for their piety and virtue, were put to death 
with the most unrelenting barbarity.* Al-^ 
though this cruelty, instead of retarding, ac- 
celerated the progress of the Reformation, yet, 
in the reign of Francis, the restorers of genuine 
Christianity were not always equally success- 
ful and happy. Their situation was extfeme- 
ly uncertain, and it was perpetually changing. 
Sometimes they seemed to enjoy the auspici- 
ous shade of royal -protection;, at others they 
groaned under the weight of persecution, and 
at certain seasons they were forgotten, -which 
oblivion rendered tlieir condition tolerable. 
Francis, who had either no religion at all, or, 
at best, no 6xed and cpnsistent system of reli- 
gious principles, conducted himself toward the 
protestants in such a maniier as answered his 
private and personal views, or as reasons of 
policy and tlie public interest seemed to re- 



* See Beza, llistoire des Eglises Reformees de 
France, tom. i.— Benoit, Histoire de I'Edit de Nantes, 
liv. i.— Christ. Aug. Salig. Hlstor. August. ConfBJ- 
sionis, vol. ii. 
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quite; When it became necessary to engage 
" in his cause the German protestsints, in order 
to foment sedition anH rebellion against hir 
mortal enemy Chafles V., he treated the pro- 
testants in France with the utmost equity, hu- 
manity, and gentleness; but, so soon as he had 
gained his point, 'and had no more occasion 
for their services, he threw off the mask, and 
appeared to them in the aspect of an implaca- 
ble and persecuting tvrant.* 

About this time tlie famous Calvin, upon 
whose character, talents, arid religious exploits, 
we shall have Occasion to dwell more amply in 
the course of this history, began to draw the 
attention of the public, but Stiore especiallyof 
the queen of Navarre. He was born at Noy- 
6n in Picardy, on the 10th of July, 15(?9, and 
was bred to the law,! in which,' as well as in 
all the other branches <5f literature, then knovra, 
his studies wfere attended with the most rapid 
and amazing success. Having acquired the 
knowledge of religion, by a diligent perusal' of 
the holy scriptures, he began early to perceive 
the necessity of reforming the established sys- 
tem of doctrine an(l worship. His zeal exposed 
him to various perils; and the connexions he 
had formed with the friends of the Reformation, 
v?hom Francis was freifuently committing to 
the flames, placed him inore than once in im- 
minent danger, from which he was delivered 
by the good offices of the excellent queen of 
- Navarre. To escape the impending storm, he 
retired to Basil, where he published, his Chris- 
tian Institutions; and prefixed to them that fa- 
mous dedication to Trancis, which has attract- 
ed the admiration of succeeding ages, and 
which was designed to soften the unrelenting 
fury of that princg against the protestants.J , 

XXXV. TJie instances of an opposition to 
the doctrine and discipline of Rome, in the 
other European states, were few in number, 
before the diet of Augsburg, and were too faint, 
imperfect, and ambiguous, to make much noise 

Cl?- * The inconsistency and contradiction tliat 
were visible in the conduct of Francis I. may be at- 
tributed to various causes. At one time, We see 
him resolved to invite' Melancthon into France, pror 
bably with a view tp please his sister the queen of 
Navarre, whom he loved tenderly, and who had 
istrongly imbibed the principles of the protestants. 
At another time, -we behold him exercising the most 
internal cruelty toward the friends of the Reforma- 
tion, and hear hini making that mad declaratioa, 
that, "ifl|e thought the^blood in his arm was taint- 
ed with the Lutheran heresy, he would order it to 
be cut off^, and that he would not spare even his, own 
children, if they entertained sentiments contrary ^tp 
those of the catholic church." See Flor. de Remond," 
Hist, de la Nalssance et du Progres de I'Heresie. 
■ QQ^ t He was originally designed for the churcit, 
and had actually obtained- a benefice; but the light 
that broke in upon his religious sentiments,,as well 
as the preference, given by his father to the profes- 
sion of the law, induced him to give uphisecclesias- 
tic ^cation, which he afterwards resumed in ^purer 
chiircfa. 

!i:J"t Thi^ paragrajih relating to Calvin, is added 
to Dr. Mosheim's text- by the tr'anslator, who Vas 
surprised to find, in a History of the Reformation, 
Buch late mention - made oi one of its most dis- 
tinguished and remarkable .instruments; a man 
whose extensive genius, flowing eloquence, immense 
learning, extraordinary penetration, indefatigable 
industry, and fervent piety, placed him at the head 
of the ^Reformers; all of whom he surpassed, at least, 
in learning and parts, as he also did the greater part 
iff th^m in obstinacy-, asperity, and turbulence. 



in the world, It, however, appears from the 
most -authentic testimonies, that, even before 
thal^ period, thg'doctrine of Luther had made 
a considerable, though perhaps a secret, pro^ 
gre^ in Spain, Hungary, Bohemia, Britain, 
Poland^, and the Netherlands, and had, in all 
these countries, many friends, of whom several 
repaired to Wittenberg, to improve their know- 
ledge and-enlarge their views under such an 
eminent; master. Some of these countries 
openly broke asunder the chains of supersti- 
tion, and withdrew themselves, in a public and 
constitutional manner, from the jurisdiction of 
the Roman pontifl\ In others, a prodigious 
number of families- received the light of the 
blessed Reformation; rejected the doctrines 
and authority of Rome; and nQtwithstandinsf 
the calamities and persecutions they have su? 
fered on account of their sentiments, under the 
sceptre of bigotry and superstition, continue 
still in the profession of the pure doctrines of 
Christianity; while in other, still more imhap- 
py, lands, the most barbarous tortures, the 
mosti infernal spirit of tiruelty, together with 
penal laTvs adapted to strike terror into the 
firmest minds, have 'extinguished, almost to- 
tally, the light of religious truth. It is, in- 
deed, certain, and the Roman catholics them- 
selves acknowledge it without hesitation, that 
the papal doctrines, jurisdiction, and authority, 
would have fallen injo ruin in all parts of the 
world, had not the force Of the secular arm 
been employed to support this tottering edifice, 
and fire and sword been let loose upon those 
who were assailing it only with reason and 
argument.- 

CHAPTER m. 
The Historg of the Beformation, from the Time 
when the Confession of Augsburg was present- 
ed to Charles V., until the Commencement iif 
the l¥ar which succeeded the League of Snuti- 
cald. 

I. The diet was opened at Augsburg oii the 
20th day of lune, 1530; and, as it was unani- 
mously agreed, that the affairs of religion 
should be discussed before the deliberations re- 
lating to the intended war with the Turks, the 
protestant members of this great assembly re- 
ceived from, the emperor a formal permission 
to present to the diet an-j,ccoijjit of theiriieli^ 
gioiis principles and tenets. ' In consequence 
of this, Christian Bayer, chancellor of Saxony, 
read, in the German languagei, in presence of 
the emperor and the assembled princes, the fa- 
mous confession wliich has been since distin- 
guished by the denomination of the Confession 
of .Siigshurg. The princes heard.it with the 
deepest attention and recollection of mind; it 
confirmed some in the principles they had em- 
braced, surprised gthers;' and many, who, be- 
fore this time, had little or no idea of the re- 
ligious sentiments of Luther, were now not 
only convinced of their innocence, but were, 
moreover, delighted with their purity and sim- 
plicity. The copies of this corifession, which, 
after being read, were delivered to the em- 
peror, were signed and subscribed by John, 
elector of Saxony, by four princes of the em- 
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pire, namely, George, marquis of Brandenburg; 
Ernest, duke of Lunenburg; Philip, landgrave 
of Hesse; Wolfgang; . prince of Anhalt; and 
by the imperial cities of Nuremberg and Reut- 
lingen; who all thereby solemnly declared 
their assent to the doctrines contained in it.* 

II. The tenor and contents of the confession 
of Augsburg are well known; at least, by all 
who have the smallest acquaintance vrith ■ ec- 
clesiastical history; since that confession was 
adopted by the whole body of the protestants 
as the rule' of their faith. The style that 
reigns in it is plain,' elegant, grave, and per- 
spicuous, such as becomes the nature of the 
subject, and such a^ might be expected from 
the admirable pen of Melancthori.' The matter 
was, undoubtedly, supplied by Luther, who, 
during the djet, resided at Coburg, a town in 
the neighbourhood of Ai^gsbm-g; and everi the ' 
form it received from the eloquent pen of his 
colleague, was authorised by his approbation 
and advice. This confession contains twenty- 
eight chapters, of which the greatest partf are 
employed in representing, with perspicuity and 
truth, the religious opinions of the protestants. 
and the rest in pointing out the errors and 
abLises that occasioned their separation from 
the churctof Rome.| 

m. The creatures of the Roman pontiff, 
who were present at this diet, employed John 
Faber, afterwards bishop of Yienne in Dau- 
phine, together with Eckius, and another doc- 
tor named Cochlseus, to draw up a refutation 
of this femous confession. This pretended- re- 
futation having been read publicly in the as- 
sembly, the emperor required of the protestant 
members that they would acquiesce in it, and 
put an end to their religious debates by an mi- 
limited submission-to the doctrines and opinions 
contained in this answer. But this demand 
was far from being complied with. The pro- 
testants declared, on the contrary, that they 

* There is a very voluminous history of the diet, 
which was published in 1577, at Frankfort on the Oder, 
by the laborious George Celestine. The history of the 
Confession of Augsburg was' composed in Latin by 
Davia Chytraeus, and more recently 'in German, by 
£rn. Solom. Cyprian and Christopher Aug. Salig.- 
The performance of the latter is rather, indeed, a 
history of the Reformation' in general, than of the 
Oonfession-of Augsburg in particular. That of Cy- 
prian i's more concise and elegant, and is confirmed 
by original pieces which are et^ually authentic and 
curious. - 

+ Twenty-one chapters were so employed, the 
'Other seven contained a detail of the errors and su- 
perstitions of the Romish church. 

{J^ Jrit is proper to observe here, that, while the 
Lutherans presented their confession to the diet, 
another excellent remonstrance of the same nature 
was.addressed to this august assembly. by the cities 
of Strasburg, Constance, Memmingen,-and Lindaw, 
which irad rejected the errors and' jurisdiction of 
Rome, but did not enter into the Lutheran league, 
because they had adopted the opinions of Zuingle in 
relation to the eucharist. The declaration of these 
four towns (called for that reason the Teirapolitan 
Confession) was drawn up by the excellent Martin 
Bucer,- and was considered as a m'aster-piece of rea- 
soning and eloquence, not only by the protestants, 
but even by several of the Roman catholics; and 
among others by M. Du-Pin. Zuingle also sent to 
this diet a private confession of his religious opinions. 
-It is, however, remarkable, that though Bucer com- 
posed a separate remonstrance,- his name appears 
among the subscribers at Smalcald, in 1537, to the 
confession of Augsburg, and to Melancthon's defence 
of it. 



were by no means satisfied with the reply of 
their adversaries, and earnestly desired a, copy 
of it, that they might demonstrate more fully 
its extreme insufficiency .and weakness. This 
reasonable request was refused by the emperor, 
who, on this occasion, as well as on several 
others, showed more regari to the importunity 
of the pope's legate and his party, than to the 
demands of equity, candour, and justice. He 
even interposed his supreme authority to sus- 
pend any farther proceeding in this matter, 
and solemnly prohibited the publication of any 
new writings or declarations that might con- 
tribute to lengthen out these religious debates. 
This, however^ did not reduce the protestants 
to silence. ^ The divines of that comniunity, 
who had been present at the diet, endeavoured 
to recollect the argumeuts'aucL objections em- 
ployed.by Faber, and again had recourse to the 
pen of Melanpthon, who refuted them in an 
ample and satisfactory manner,- in a learned 
piece that was presented to the emperor, but 
which that prince refused to receive. This 
answer was afterwards enlarged, by Melanc- 
thon, when he had obtained a copy of Faber's 
reply, and was published in 1631, with the 
other pieces that related to th& doctrine and 
discipline of the Lutheran church, under the 
title of ' A Defence of the Confession of Augs- 
burg.' 

IV.' There were only three ways left of bring- 
ing to a conclusion these religious differences, 
which it was, in reality, most difficult to re- 
concpe. The first and the most rational me- 
thod was to grant, to those who refused to sub- 
mit to the doctrine and jurisdiction of Rome, 
the liberty of following their private judgment 
in matters of a religious nature, and the privi- 
lege of servipg God according to the dictates 
of their consciences, with a 'proviso that' the 
public tranquillity should not be disturbed. 
The second, and, at the same time, the short- 
est and most iniquitous expedient, was to end ■■ 
these dissensions by military apostles^ whq,^ 
sword in hand, should force the protestants to 
return to the hosom'- of the church, and to 
court the papal yoke, which they had so mag- 
nanimously thrown off. Some thought of a 
middle way, which was equally remote from 
the difficulties that attended the two liiethods 
now mentioned, and proposed that a reconcili- 
ation should be made upon fair, candid, and 
equitable terms, by engaging each of the con- 
tending parties to temper their zeal with mo- 
deration, to abate reciprocally the rigour of 
their pretensions, and to remit some of their 
respective' claims. The first method, which 
seemed agreeable to the dictates of reason, 
charity, and justice, was highly approved by 
several wise ai)d good men, on bothsides; but 
it was ill-suited to the arrogant ambition of 
the pontiff, and the superstitious ignorance of 
the times,- which beheld with horror whatever 
tended to introduce the sweets of religious 
liberty, or the exercise of private judgment. 
The second method, "being violent and inhu- 
man, was more agreeable to the spirit and sen- 
timents of the age, and Was peculiarly suited 
to the despotic genius and sanguinary zeal of 
the court of Rome: but the emperor had suffi- 
cient prudence and equity to induce him to 
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reject it; and it appeared shocking to those 
who were not lost to all Sentiments of justice 
or moderation. The third esxpedient was there- 
fore most generally approved:^ it was-peouliarly 
agreeable to all who wpre zealous for the in- 
terests and tranquillity of the empire; nor did, 
the pope seem to. loolt upon it either witli 
aversion or contempt. • Hence various confer- 
ences ensued between persons of eminence, 
piety, and learning, who were chosen for that 
purpose from both sides; and nothing wa^ 
omitted that might have the least tefidency to 
calm the animosity, heal the divisions, and 
unite tile heal'ts of the contending parties;* 
but all endeavours proved fruitless, since the 
difference of opinion was too cgjisiderable and 
too important to admit a reconciliation. It 
was in these conferences that the spirit and 
character of Melancthon appeared in their true 
and genuine colours; and it was here that the 
Tories of Rome exhausted their efforts to 
gain over to their party this pillar of the Re- 
formation, whose abilities and virtues added 
puch a lustre to the protestant cause. This 
hnmai^ and-'gentle spirit was apt to sink into 
a kind of .yiejding^sottness under the ipiluence 
of mild and generous treatment. And, ac- 
cordingly, while his adversaries soothed him 
with iair words and flattering promises,, he 
seemed to melt as they spoke, and, iii some 
measure, to comply with their demands; but, 
when they so far forgot themselves as to make 
use of itnperious language and menacing terms, 
then did he appe,ar in a very different point of 
light; then a spirit of intrepidity, ardour, and 
Independencej animated all his words and ac- 
tionSj and he looked down with contempt on 
the threats of power, the frowns. of fortune, 
and the fear of death. The truth is, that, in 
this 'great and good manj^a soft and yielding 
temper was joined with the most inviolable 
fidelity, and the most invincible attachment to 
the truth. 

V. As this method of terminating the reli- 
giou? debates between the friends of liberty 
and the votaries of Rome, proved jneffectual, 
the latter had recourse to other measures, 
which were suited to the iniquity of the tin^eB, 
though they were disavowed by the dictates of 
reason und the precepts of the G'Cspel. These 
measures were, the force of the secular arm, 
and the authority of Imperial edicts. -On the, 
19th'day of November, a severe decree was is- 
sued, by the express order of the emperor, during 
the absence of the Hessian and Saxon princes', 



* Ct?" * -As ID the confession of Augsburg there 
were three sorts of articles; one sort orthooox, and 
adopted by both sides; another that consisteil of cer- 
tain pro lositigns, which the papal party considered 
as ambi§ 'lous and obscure; and a third, in' which the 
doctrine >f Luther was entirely-opposite to that of 
-Rome; tl' is gave some reason to hope, that by the 
means of certain concessions and modifications, 
conducted mutually by- a spirit of candour and chari- 
ty, mattei * might at last be accommodated. For this 
purpose, s/ilect persons were appointed to carry o'n 
this salutary work, at first seven from each party, 
consisting of princes,' lawyers, and divines; ' which 
, number was afterwards reduced- to three. As Lu- 
ther's obstinate, stubborn, and' violent' tamper, ren-: 
deted him. ujifit for healing divisions, he was not 
employed In 'these conferences; but he was constant- 
ly consulted by the Protestant party, and it was with 
a view to this tliat be resided at Cbburg. 
Vol.. II.— 6 



who were the chief supporters of the protes- 
taht cause;, and, in this decree, every thing 
was manifestly calculated to dejpct the friends 
of religious liberty, if we except a faint and 
.dubious promise of engaging the pope to as- 
semble (in-alrout. six months aflex the separa- 
tion of Che diet) a general cguncil. The dig- 
nity and excellence of the papal religion are 
extolled, beyond measure, in this partial de- 
cree; new degrees of severity and force were 
added to the edict of Worms; the changes 
that had been introduced into the dactrine 
and discipline of the protestant churcheSj were 
severely censured; and a solemn order was 
addressed to tlie princes, states, and cities, that 
had thrown off. the papal yoke, to return to 
their duty and- their allegiance to-Romej on 
pain of incurring the indignation and ven- 
geance of the emperor, as the patron and pro- 
tector of the church.* ' 

■VI. No sooner were the elector of Saxony 
and the confederate, princes informed of this 
deplorable issue of the diet, than they assem- 
bled in order to deliberate upon the measures 
that were proper to be taken on this critical 
occasion. In 1530, and the following year, 
they met, first at Smalcald, afleri^ards at 
Frankfort, and formed a solemn alliance, with 
the intention of defending vigorously their re- 
ligion and "liberties against the dangers and 
encrt)aohments with Which they, were menaced 
by the edict of Augsburg, jvithout attempting, 
however, any thitig positively offensive against 
the v^itaries qf Rome. Into this confederacy 
they invited the kings of England, France, 
and Denmark, with several other republics 
and states, and left no means unemployed that 
might tend tof corroborate and cement this 
important allianceif Amidst these intrigues 



"S^r * To give the greater degree of weight to this 
edict, it was resolved, that no ju<lge who.refused to 
approve and subscribe its contents, should be ad- 
nntted into the imperial chamber of Spire, which 
\pis the supreme court "in Germany. The emperor 
also, and the popish princes, engaged themselves to 
employ their united forces in order to maintain its 
authority, and to promote-its .execution. 
■ Q^ 't Luther, who at first seemed averse to this 
confederacy, from an apprehension of the calamities 
and troubles it might produce, at length pcrceive'd its 
uecessi'ty, and consented to it; but, uncharitably, as 
well as imprudently, refused to comprehend in it 
the followers of Zuingle among -the Swiss, together 
with the German states or cities, which had,aaopted. 
the sentiments and- rfjdnfession of Bw:er. And yet 
we find that' the cities of Ulm and Augsburg Jiad 
embraced the Reformation on. the principles of 
Zuingle. In the-invitation addressed to Henl^ 'Vlf I., 
whom the associated princeawere willing to declare 
the head and protector of their league, the following 
points. were expressly stipulated among several 
others: viz. That the king should encourage, promote, 
and maintain the' true doctrine of Christ, as.it was 
contained in the confession of Augsburg, and defend 
the-same at the next general council; — that he should 
not agree to any council summoned by the bishop 
of Rome, but- protest against it, and neither submit 
to its decrees, nor suffer them to be respected in his 
dominions;^-that he should never allow the -pontiff 
to have any pre'-eminence or jurisdiction in his do- 
minions;-^that jie should advance 100,000 crowns for 
the use of the confederacy, and double that sum if 
it should appear to be necessary; all which articles 
the confederate princes Were obliged equally to ob- 
serve -i)n their '■ parts." T6 these demands tlie king 
ahsweredf 'immediately. In a manner that was not 
satisfactory. He declared, that he would maintain 
and promote the true doctrine bf'Chri5t:.but,-at the 
same time as the true, ground of that doctrine lay 
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and preparations, which gorteuded an , ap- 
proaching rupture, the electors of Mentz and 
of the Palatinate offered their mediation, and 
endeavoured to reconcile the contending 
princes. With respect to the emperor, various 
reasons united to. turn his views towards peace. 
For, on the one hand, he stood in need of suc- 
cours against the Tmks, which the protestant 
princes tefused to grant wliile the edicts of 
Worms and Augsburg remained in force; and, 
on the other, the election of his brother Ferdi- 
nand to the digpit^of king of the Romans, 
which had been concluded by a majority of 
votes, at the diet of Cologne in 1531, was con- 
tested by the- same princes as contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the eriipire. 

VII. In this troubled state of .affairs, many 
projects of reconciliation were proposed; and, 
after various negotiations, a treaty of peace 
was concluded at Nuremberg, in 15,32, be- 
tween the emperor and the. protestant princes, 
on the following conditions: that the latter 

, should furnish a subsidy for , carrying on the 
war against the Turks, and acknowledge" Fer- 
dinand as lawful ki^ng of the Romans; and that 
the emperor should annul the edicts of Worms 
and Augsburg, and allow the Lutherans the 
free and unmolested exercise of their religious 
doctrine" and discipline, until a rule of faith 
should be "fixed, either in the free general 
council that was to be assembled in the space 
ofsix months, or in a diet of the empire. The 
apprehension of ah approaching rupture was 
scarcely removed by this agreement, when 
John, elector of Sastony, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son John Frederic, a prince of 
invincible fortitude and magnanimity,. whose 
reign, however, was little better thana con- 
tinued scene of disappointments and calamities. 

VIII. The reUgious truce, concluded at Nu- 
rembej^, Inspired with new vigour arid resolu- 
tion all the friends of the reformation. It .gave 
strength to the feeble, and perseverance- to the 
bold. Ejicouraged by it, those who- had been 
hitherto only secret enemies to the' Roman 
pontiff,-now spurned. his yoke pubhcly, anJ 
refused to submit to his imperious jurisdiction. 
This appears from the various cities and pro- 
vinces in Germany, which, about this tiihe, 
boldly enlisted themselves un'der the religious 
standard of Luther. On the other hand, as all 
hopes of terminating the rejigious debates that 
divided Europe were founded in the mpeting 



only in tlie Holy Scriptures, he would not accept, .at 
any one's hand, what should be his faith, or that of bis 
kingdoms, and therefore desired they would send 
over learned men to confer with him, in oxiler to 
promote a religious union between him and the con- 
federates. He moreover declared himself of their 
opinion with respect to the meeting of a free general 
council, and promised to join with them, in all such 
councils, for the defence of the true doctrine; 'but 
thought the regulation of the ceremonial part of re- 
ligion, being a matter of ihdifTeirence, -ought .to be 
left to ihe .'choice of each sovereign for his own- do- 
minions. After thi^,-he gave them a second answer, 
more full and satisfactory;, but, upon the fall of Anne 
Boleyn, this negotiation proVed abortive. XDn the 
one hand, the king grew cold, when he perceived 
that the confederates could.no. longer be of service 
to hijn in suppoi'ting the validity of his marriage; 
and, on the -other, the German princes, were sensible 
that they could never" succeed with Henry, unless 
they.^would allow him an absolute dictatorship in, 
matters of religion. ^ 



of a general and independent council, so so- 
lemnly promised, Charles renewed his earnest 
request to^Clement, that he would hasten an 
event that was expected and desired with so 
much impatience"." The pontiff, whom the his- 
tory of past councils filled with the most un- 
easy and discouraging apprehensions, endear 
voured to retard what he could, not, with any 
decency, absolutely-refuse'.* He formed innu- 
merable pretexts to put off the evil day; and 
his whole conduct evidently showed, that he 
was more desirous of having these religious 
differences decided -by the force of-. arms, than 
by the power of argument. He indeed, in 
1533, mii.de a proposal by his legate, £o assem- 
ble a council, at Mantua, Placentia, or Bolog- 
na; but the pi:otestants refused their consent to 
the noroinatton of an Italian council, and in- 
sisted, that a controversy, which had its rise in - 
the heart of Germany, should be decided witJi 
in the limits of the empire. The pope, byhia 
usual artifices, eluded his own promise, disap- 
pointed their expectations, and was cut off -by 
deith, in 1534, in the inidst of his stratagems.f 
IX. His successor Paul III. seemed to show 
less reluctance to the convocfitipnof a general 
council, and even appeared disposed to comply 
with the desire of the'emperor in that respect. 
Accordingly, in 1535, lie expressed his inclina- 
tion to convoke one at Mantua; and, in the 
following year, he actually sent circular letters 
for that purpose through all the kingdoms and 
states under his jurisdiction. J The protestants, 
on _,lhe other hand, fully persuaded, that, in 
such a council,^ all things would be carried by 
the votaries 'of Rome, and nothing concluded 
but what might be agreeable to, the sentiments 
and ambition, of the pontiff, assembled at 
Smalcald in 15'37; and there^they protested 
solemnly against such a partial and corrupt 
council, as ftiat which was 'convoked by Paul, 
but, at the same time, had a new summarjr of; 
their doctrine drawn up by Luther, in order to 
present it to the assembled bishops, if it should 
be required of -them. This summary, which 
was distinguished by the title of the^rticies of 
Smalcald, is generally, joined with the creeds • 
and confessions of the Lutheran church. _ 



{Jl^-* Beside the fear of seeing his authority di- 
minished, by a general council, another reason en- 
gaged Clement to avoid an assembly of that nature; 
for, being conscious of the illegitimacy of his birth, 
as Father Paul observes, he' had ground to fear that ' 
the Coloifnas, or his other enemies, -might plead this 
circumstance before the council,- as a reason for his 
exclusion from the pontificate, since it might be well 
questioned whether a bastard could be a pope, though 
it is known; from many instances, 'that & projligata 
may. .- ' . ' 

t See an ample account of every thing relative to 
this council in Father Paul's History^of tlie Council 
of Trent, book i. 

(^- X .This council was summoned by Paul III. to 
assemble at Mantua, on the 23d of May, 1537, but 
several obstacles prevented 'its meeting.. Frederic, 
duke orMantua, was not much inclined'to receive 
at once so many guests, some .of whom might be 
very turbulent, into the place of his residence- 

(^ § That is, in a council assembled by the au. 
Ihority of the pope alone, and that also in Italy; 
two circumstances that must have greatly contribut- 
ed to give Paul an undue influence in that assem- 
bly. The protestants maintained, that the emperor 
and the other Christian princes of Europe had a right 
to be authoritatively concerned in calling a general 
council; so much the more, as the pohtilf was evi- 
dently one of the partieain the present debate. 
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X. DuiiDg these transactions, two remarka- 
ble events happened, of which the onp was 
most detrimental to J;he cause of jeligion in 
general, to that of the Reformation in particu- 
lar, and produced, in Germany, civil. tumults 
and commotions of the most horrid Isind; Wihile 
the other was more salutary in its consequen- 
ces and effects, and struck at the very root of 
the papal aulhprity and dominion-. The for- 
mer event was a new s.Bdition, excited by a fa- 
natical and outrageous cuob of the Anabaptists; 
and the latter, the rupture between Henry 
VlII. sindthe Roman pontiff, whose^urisSitf- 
tion and spiritual supremacy were publicly 're- 
nounced by that rough and resolute monarch. 

In 153S, there came to Munster, a city in 
Westphalia, a certain number offAnabaptists, 
who surpassed the ' rest of that fanatical tribe 
in the extravagance of their proceedings, the 
phrensy of their aisordered brains, and the mad- 
ness of their pretensions and projepts,. They 
gave:th&mselve$ out for the messengers of Hea-- 
-ven^ invested with a divine, commission to lay 
the foundations of a new government, a hojy 
and spiritual empire, and t,o destroy and over- 
turn all temporal' rule and .a:,iitborityr all hu- 
man and political institutions, ilaving turned 
all things into confusion, and uproar at Mun- 
ster by fliis seditious and extravagant declaia- 
tion, tliey_began to erect a new republic,* con- 
formable ti) their absurd and chimerical no- 
tions of religion, and committed the adminis- 
tration of it to John Bpokholt, a tailor by pro- 
fession, and a native of Ley-den. Their reign, 
however, was of a short duration; for, in 1635, 
the city wras beseiged, and taken by the bidiop 
of Munster, assisted by other German princes; 
this fanatical king and his ^rong-headed asso " 
ciates were put to death in the most terrible 
and ignominious manner, and the new hierar- 
chy destroyed with its furitius and ejctravagant 
founders. This outrageous conduct of "a hand- 
ful of Anabaptists drew lipon the whole body 
heavy marks of displeasure from the greatest 
part of the European princes. Thfe severest 
laws were enacted against tliem for the second 
time, "in consequence ^f ^<^h the innocent 
and the guilty were involv'4'd.in the same ter- 
rjble fate, and prodigious numbers were devot- 
ed to death in the most dreadful forms.f " 

XI. Tlie pillars, of papal despotism were at 
this time sfiaken in Englafid,. by an event, 
which, at first, did not seem to promise such 
important consequenries. Henry VIII., a prince 
who, in vices and in abilities, was surpassed by 
none who swayed the sceptre in this age, and 
who, in the beginning of these religious trou- 
blesj' had opposed the doctrine and views -of 
Luther with the utmost vehemence, was the 
principal agent in this great revolution.J 



* This fanatical establishment they diatiiiguished 
by the title of the JVew Jerusaleik. 

t Hcrmanni Hamelmanni Historia'Ecclee. renati 
Gvangelii per inferiorem Saxoniam et Westphal. 
part ii.— De Frintz, Specimeu Histotia. Anabapt. c. 
I. xi. xii. 

Qq^ This sect wda, in process of time, considera- 
bly reformed by tbe ministry of two. Friselanders, 
tibbo and Mennon, who purified it from the enthu- 
siastic, seditious, and atrocious principles of its first 
founders, as will be seen in the progress of this his- 
tory. 

ft3^ t Among the various portraits that have been 



Bound in the chains of matrimony to Catha- 
rine of Arragon, aunt to Charles V., but- at 
the same time captivated by the charms of an 
illiis£rious virgin, whose name was Anne Bo- 
ley'n, he ardently desired to bs divorced from 
the former, that he. might render lajvful his 
passfon for the latter.* For this purpose, he 
addressed- himself- to Clement VII. in oirder to 
obtain a dissolution of- his marriage with Ca- 
tharine, allegingf that a principle of religion 
restrained him from enjoying any longer the 
sweets of cqjinubial love with that princess, as 
she had been preiviously. married to. his 'elder 
brother Arthur, and as it was repugnant to |he 
divine law to contract wedlock with a brother's 
widow. The pope was greatly perplexed upon 
tills qccasidji, by tlie apprehension of incurring 
the indignation of ^e emperor, if his decision 
shoCild be fa^urable to-Heftry; and therefore 
he contrived various pretexts to evade a posi- 
tive answer, and exhausted all his policy and 
artifice to cajole and deceive the English mo- 
narch. Tired with ' the pretexts, apologies, 
vain -promise^, and tardy, proceedings of the 
pontiff, Henry had recourse, for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, to an expedient 
which was suggested by the famous Thbmaa 
Cranmer, who was a secret friend to Liither 
and his cause,' and who was afterwards raised 
to the see of Cahterbuiy . This expedient was, 
to demand the opinions of the mosfjeariied 
feuropean univ-ersities concerning the subject of 
his scruples. - The result of this pleasure was 
favourable to his'views. The greatest part of 
the universities declared 'the marriage with a 
brother's widow unlawful, Catharine was con^ 
sequently divorced;. Anne was conducted by a 
formal marriage into the royal bed, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Clement; and 
the English nation delivered from the tyranny 
of Rome, Hy Henry's renouncing the jurisdic- 
ti6n ah.d supremacy onts imperious pontiff. 
Soon after this, the king was decla.red hy the 



given by historians of Henry Vltl., there is not One 
.thatequals the masterly one drawn by Mr. Hume. 
This great painter, whose colouring, in other sub- 
jects, is sometimes more artful than accurate, has 
caughtfrom nature the striking lines of Henry's mot- 
ley character, -and thrown them into a composition , 
in which they appear with the greatest truths set out 
with all the powers of expression. . . , 

S^ * From Dr. Mosheim's manner of expressing 
himself, an uninformed reader might be led to con- 
clude, that the charms of Anne Boleyn were the 
only motive that engaged Henry to dissolve his mar- 
riage with Catharine. ' But this representation of 
the matter js not accdrate. The king had entertain^ 
ed scruples concerning the legiWmacyof that'm'ar- 
riage,*before his acquaintance with the beautiful 
anil unfortunate Anne. Cpriversant in-the writings 
ot Thomas Aqufnas and other schoolmen, who look- 
ed upon the Levitical law as of moYal and perma- 
nent obligation, and attentive to the remonstrances ^ 
of the bishops, who declared his marriage unlawfii 
he was filled with anxious doubts, which had niade 
him break ofT all conjugal (iommerce with the queen, 
befpre his afifecttons bad been ^gaged by any other. 
This appears by"cardinal Wolsey's proposing a mar- 
riage between his majesty and the sister of Francis 
I;," which that pliant courtier would never'have done, 
had he knowii that the kin^'s-affections' were other 
wise engaged. After all, it is very possible, that the 
age^and infirmities of Catharine, together with the 
blooming charms -of Anne Boleyn, tended muchrto 
anima'te Henry's < remorse, and to render his con- 
science more scrupulous.. See Burnet's History of 
the Reformation, and Hume's History of Great Bri- 
tain ' - 
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parliament and people supreme head, on eartK, 
of the church of England; the monasteries 
were suppressed, and their revenues applied to 
other purposes; and the power and authority 
of the pope were abrogated and entirely over- 
turned.* 

Xn. It is however carefully to be observed 
here, that Henry's subversion of the papal au-- 
thority in England was not productive of mucli 
benefit, either to the friends or to the cause of 
the reformation; for the same monarch, who 
had so resolutely withdrawn himself from the 
dominion of Rome, yet supetstitiously retained 
the greatest part of its errors, with its imperi- 
ous and persecuting spirit. He still adhered 
to several of the most monsti'ous doctrinfes of 
popery, and frequently presented the terrors of 
death to, those who differed from him in their 
religious sentiments. Besides, he considered 
the title of Head of the English Church, as if 
it transferred to him the enormous power 
which had been claimed, and indeed usurped, 
by the Roman pontiffs; and, in consequence 
of this interpretation of his title, he looked 
upon himself as master of the religious senti- 
ments of his subjects, and as authorized te pre- 
scribe modes of faith' according^ to his fancy. 
Hence it came to pass, that, during the life 
and reign of this prince, the face of religion 
was constantly changing,' and thus resembled- 
the capricious and unsteady character of its 
new chief. The prudence, learning, and acti- 
vity of archbishop Cranmer, who was the fa- 
vourite of the king,' and the. friend of the Re- 
formation, counteracted, however, in many in- 
stances, tlie humour artd vehemence of this In- 
constant and turbulent ^monarch. The pious 
productions and- wise counsels of that venera- 
ble prelate diminished daily the influence of" 
the ancient superstitions, dispelled by degrees 
the mists of ignorance that Minded the people 
in favour of popery, and considerably increas- 
ed the number of those who 'wished well to 
the Reformation-t 

XIII. After the meeting of the council of 
Mantua was prevented, various measures were 
taken, and many scheines proposed, by the 
emperor on the one hand, and the protestant 
princes on the other, for the restoration of con- 
cord and unio,n, both civil and religious. But 
these measure^ and projects were unattended 
witli any, solid or salutary firait, and were ge- 
nerally disconcerted by the intj-igues ■ and arti- 
fice of the court of Rome, whose legates and 
creatures were always lying in wait to blow 
the flame of discord in all those councils which 
seemed unfavourable to the ambition of its 
pontiffs. In 1541, the emperor, regardless of 
the pope's authority, appointed a conference at 
Worms, on the subject of religion, between 
persons of piety and learning chosen fVom 
each party. It was here that Melancthon and 



* Beside the full and accurate account of tfus and 
other important events, that maybefoand in bishop 
Burnet's excellent History of the Reformation' of 
the Church of England, the curious- reader will do 
well to consult the records of this memorable revo- 
lution in Wilkins' Concjl. Maghae Britanniie efHi- 
bernis, tom. iii. — Raynal's Anecdotes riistoriques„ 
Politiques, et Militaires, tom. i.— Gen. Dictionary at 
tile article Boleyn. 

t Beside Burnet's History, of the Reformation, see 
Nenl's History of the Puritans, vol: i. 



Eckius disputed for three days.* This confer- 
ence was, for certain reasons, removed to the 
diet holden -at Ratisbon in the same year, in 
which the principal subject of deliberation was 
a memorial, presented by a person unknown, 
containing a project of peace, with the terms 
of accommodation tliat were proper to termi- 
nate these religious differences.! This confer- 
ence, however, produced no other effect, than 
a mutual agreement of the contending parties 
to refer tlie decision of their pretensions and 
debates to a general council; or, if the .meet- 
ing of siich a.council should be prevented by 
any unforeseen obstacles, to the next German 
diet. ■ ■ ' -^ 

. XIV. This resolution was rendered ineffec- 
tual by the period of perplexity and trouble 
that succeeded the diet of Ratisbon, and by va- 
rious incidents tliat widened the breach, and 
delayed the deliberations which were desired 
to heal it. -It is true, the pontiff ordered his 
legate to declare in the diet, which was assem- 
bled at Spire in 1542, that he would, according 
to. the promise he had already made, assemble 
a general council, and that Trent should he 
the place of its meeting, if the diet had no ob- 
jection to that city. Ferdinand, king of the 
Ron^ans, and the princes who adhered to the 
papal cause, gave -their consent to this propo- 
sal; while the protestant members of the diet 
objected both to a council summoned by the 
papal authority alone, an4 also to the place 
appointed for its meetiiig, and^ demanded a 
fr^e and lawful council, which should not be 
irifluenced Ijy the dictates, or awed by the prox- 
imity of the pontiff. This protestation produc- 
ed no effect; Paul persisted in his purpose, and 
issued his Circular 'letters for the convocation 
of the couneil,t With the approbation of the 



* See' Jo. And. Koederi Libellus de Colloquio 
Wormatiensi. Ndrimb. 1744. 

t See Jo, Erdmanni Bieckii Triplex Interim, cap. i. 

(Ij^J.It is proper to observe here, that having 
summoned successively' a council'at Matitua, Vicen- 
za, and Venice,' without any effect, (for the council 
did not , meet,) this pontiff thought it necessary to- 
show, the protestan'ts that he was.not averse to eve- 
ry kind of reforma^.3ii(? and therefore appointedlour 
cardinals and five' Other persons eminent for their - 
learniiig, to draw up a plan for the reformation of 
the church in general, and Of the church of Rome in 
particular, well knowjflg, by the spirit which reigned 
in the conclave, that the project would come to no- 
thing. A plan, however, was drawn up by the per- 
sons-appointed for that purpose. The reformation 
proposed in this plan was indeed extremely superfi- 
cial and partial: yet it contained some particulars, 
which scarcely could have been expected from the 
pens of those who composed it. They complain- 
ed, for instance, of the pride ^nd ignorance of the 
bishops, and proposed that none should receive -or- 
ders butlearned and pious men; and that, therefore, 
care, should be taken to have proper masters to instruct 
the youth. They condemned translations from one 
benefice to another, grants of reservation, non-resi- 
dence, and pluralities. They proposed that some 
.convents 'should be abolished; that the .liberty of the 
press should be restrained aiid limited; that the col- 
loquies of Erasmus should be suppressed; that no 
ecclesiastic should enjoy a benefice out of his own 
country; that no cardinal shbuld have a bishopric; 
that the questors of St. Antony, and several other 
saiiits, should be abolished; and (which w,as the best 
of all their proposals) that the elfects and pcrsofial 
e'state of ecclesiastics should be given to the poor. 
They concluded with complaining of the prodigious 
number of indigent and ragged priests that frequent- 
ed St. Peter's church; and declared, that it was a 
great scandal to see tlie prostituted lodged so magnt- 
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emperor;' wliile this prince endgavoured, at the 
diet of Worms, in 1545, to persuade the pro- 
testants to consent to the meeting of this coun- 
cil at Trent. But they were fixed in their re- 
solution, and the efforts of Charles were vain; 
upon which tlje erapgror, who had hitherto, dis- 
approved the violent measures which were in- 
cess'aittly suggested by th6 court of Rome, de- 
p^ed from his usuaf prudence and modera- 
tion, and, listening to the sangijiihary-counsels 
of Paul, formed, in conjunction with that art'' 
ful pontiftV'the design of terminating religious 
debates by the force of arms. The landgtave 
of Plesse, and the elector of Saxonyj the chief 
protectors of the protestant cause, were no 
sooner informed of this, than they tools the 
proper measures to prevent themselves from 
being surprised and overvyhelmed by a superior 
force,-, and, accordingly, raised an' army for 
their defence: While this terrible storm was 
rising, Liither, whose aversion to all violence 
in matters of religion was well knowji, and 
who recominended' prayer and patience as tlie 
only arms worthy of those who had the cause 
of genuine Christianity at heart, was removed 
by.Providence from this scene of tumult, and 
fyom the CEilamitips that threatened his coun- 
tiy. He died in peace, on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, 1546, at Eisleben, the place of his 
birth. 

- CHAPTER IV-- 
The History of the Reformation, from the Com- 
mencement of the -War of Stmlcaldj to the fa- 
mous Pacification, commonly called^ the Peace 
of Religion, concluded at Augsburg. 
I. Charles and the pontiff had determined 
upon the ruin of all who should dare to .oppose 
-the council of Trent. The meeting of that as- 
sembly was to serve as a signal for their taking 
arms;^ and accordingly, its deliberations were 
scarcely begun, in 1546, when the prptestants 
perceived undoubted marks of the approaching 
storm, and of a formidable union of tlieir chief 
adversaries to ove^^yhelm and crush them, by 
a sudden blow. There had been, it is true, a 
new conference in this very year, at the dief 
of Rati^bon, betweensoine eminent doctors of 
both parties, with a. view to the accommoda- 
tion of their religious differences; but it ap- 
peared sufficiently, both from the nature of 
tliis dispute, the manner in which it was car- 
ried on, and its issue and result, that the mat- 
ters in debate would sooner or later be decided 
in the field of battle. In the mean time, the 
fathers, assembled in the council of Trent, 
promulgated- their decrees; while the protestant 
princes in the diet protested against their au- 
thority; and were, in consequence of this con- 

ficetitly at Rome,. and riding through the streets on 
line mules, while- the cardinals a-nd other ecclesias- 
tics accompanied them in a most courteous and'fa- 
mifiar manner. The several-articles of this plan-iif 
reformation (which Luther and Sturmius of Stras- 
huyg turned "into ridicule, and which .indeed left unre- 
dressed the most intolerable grievances 9f which the 
protestants complained) were published at Antwerp 
in or about the year 1539, w'ith the answer of Coch- 
keus to the objections of Sturmius. They are like- 
wise prefi.ted to the History of (he Council of Trent, 
by Crabre, and were afterwards published at Paris 

in ima. -■' 



ductj'-proscribed by the emperor, who raised an 
alrny to reduce them to obedience. :_ 

n. The elector of Saxony and the landgrave 
of Hesse led their forces into Bava,ria against 
the emperor, and cannonaded hi^ camp at In- 
golstadt with great spirit. It was supposed 
that this would -bfing the two armies to a ge- 
neral action; but several circumstances pre- 
vented a battle, which was expected by most 
of the confederates, and, probably, would have 
been advantageous to their cause. Among 
these we may repkon, principally, the perfidy of 
-Maurice, diAe of Saxony, who, sedilced by the 
promises of the emperop, and by his own am- 
bition and avarice, invaded the electoral do- 
minions of his uncle John Frederic, while that 
worthy prince was maintaining against the 
emperor the sacred cause ■ of rehgion and liber- 
ty. Add to this the divisions thai were fo- 
mented by the dissimulatioij of the emperor 
among' the confederate princes, the failure of 
France in furnishing the subsidy that had been 
promised by its monarch, and some incidents 
of less moment. All these things so discou- 
raged the heads of the protestant party, that 
their troops were soon dispersed, and the elec- 
tor of Saxony directed his march homewards; 
But he was pursued by the emperor, who made 
several forced marches, with a view of subdu- 
ing his enemy, before he should have tiipe to 
recover his vigour; in which design h6 was 
assisted by the ill-grouiided. security of the 
elector, and,- as there is too much reason to 
think, iiy the treachery of his officers. The 
two armies drew up, in order of. battle near 
Muliiberg on the Elbe, op^ the ,24th of April, 
154-1, and, after a fierce conflict, that of the 
elfector, being inferior in number, was entirely 
defeated, and himself made prisoner. Philip, 
landgrave of Hesse, the other chief of the pro- 
testants, was persuaded by the entreaties of his 
son-in-law, Maurice, now declared elector of 
Saxony,-* to throw himself upon the mercy of 
the emperor, and to implore his pardon. To 
this he consented, relying on the promise of 
Charles for obtaining forgiveness, and being 
restored to liberty; but, notwithstanding these 
expectations, lie was unjustly detained prisoner 
by a scandalous violation of the most solemn 
convention. It i^ said, that the emperor re- 
tracted his promise, and delhded this unhappy 
prince by the ambiguity of two Gemian words, 
which resemble each other;t but this point of 



(tt?-* In the room of John Frederic, whom he had 
so .basely betrayed. 

(t(^t There is scarcely in history ^n instance of 
suQh mean, perlidious, and. despotic behaviour,'' as 
that of the emperor to tjie landgrave in the case now 
before us. After having received-in public the hum- 
ble submissions of that unhappy prince, made upon 
his knees, 'in the most respectful and affecting terms, 
and after having pet him. at liberty by a solemn 
treaty, he ordered hiiu to be-again arrested, without 
alleging any reason, or even any pretext, 'and kept 
him for several years in a close and severe confinB- 
me.nt. When Maurice .remonstrated to the emperor 
against this new imprisonment, Charles answered, 
that he had never promised that the landgrave 
should not be imprisoned anew, l^ut only that' he 
should be exempted from perpetual imprisonment; 
and, to support this assertion, he produced the treaty, 
in which Iris ministers, iH-*order to elude'the true 
ineaDing of the accommodation, had perfidiously' 
foisted in ewiger g-cfafugnis, which signifies a perpn- , 
tual prison, instead of edniger g^angnis, wliich- 
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histoTy has not been hitherto so far cleared up, 
aa to enable lis to judge with certainty of the 
confinement of this prince, and the real causes 
to which it may be ascribed.* 

III. This revolution seemed to threaten ruin 
to the protestant cause, and to crown tlie ef- 
forts of the pontiff witli the- most triumphant 
success. In the diet of Augsburg, which was 
assembled soon after, with an imperial arrny 
at hand to promote union and despatch, the 
emperor required of tlie protestants, that they 
would leave the decision of these religious con- 
tests to the wisdom of the council- that, was to 
meet at Trent. The greatest part of the mem- 
bers consented, to this proposal; and, among 
others, Maurice, the new elector of Saxony, 
who owed both his electorate and his domin- 
ions to tlie emperor, and who wa^ ardently de- 
sirous of obtaining the liberty of his fatlier-in- 
law the landgrave of Hesse. This general sub- 
mission to the will of Charles, did not,' how- 
ever, produce the fruits that were ex{)ected 
from such a solemn and almost universal- ap- 
probation of the council^ of Trent. A plague,' 
which manifested itself (or was said to do so) 
in that city, induced the greatest part of the 
assembled fathers to retire to Bologna, /and 
thereby the council was, in- eifect, dissolved^ 
nor could aU the entreaties and remonstrances 
of the emperor prevail upon the pope to re- 
assemble it without delay. 'While affairs were 
in this situation, and the prospect of seeing a 
council assembled was obscured, the;«mperor 
judged it necessary, during this interval, to de- 
vise some method of maintaining , peace in re- 
ligious matters, until the decision, so long ex- 
pected, ' should be finally obtained. It was 
with this view that he ordered Julius Pflugius, 
bishop ofNaumburg, Michael Sidonius, a 
creature 'of the pontm,. and John Agricola, a 
native of Eisleben, to draw up a formulary, 
which might serve as a rule of faith ajud 
worship to both parties, until a council should 
begin to act. .As this was only a temporary 
appointment, and had not the force of a per- 
manent or perpetual institution,, the rule in 
question was called the Intenm.] , 



means any prison, Tliis point, however, is contest- 
ed Ijy some histor-ians. - - - 

* See a'German work entitled, Benj. GroschVer- 
theidigung der Evangelischen Kirche gegen Gottfr. 
Arncdd. .' ■ ■ „ . , 

03- 1 This project of Charles was formed; TJartly 
to vent his resentment against the pope, and partly 
to answer ot'her purposes of a more political kind. 
Be that as it may, the Formula ad. Interim, or tempo- 
rary ruleof faith and \«'o'rship here mentioned, con- 
tained all the essential doctrines of the church of 
Rome, though considerably softened and mitigated 
by the moderate, prudent, and artful- terms in which 
they were expressed; terms quite different from those 
that were employed, before and after this period, by 
the council of Trent. There was even an affected 
ambiguity in. many expressions, which rendered 
them susceptible of differeiit senses, apphcable to the 
sentiments of both communions, and therefore dis- 
agreeable to both. TJie Interim was composed with 
that fraudulent, specious, and seducing dexterity,- 
whibh in aftertimes appeared in the deceitful exposi- 
tion of the Catholic faith, byM. Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux; and it was almost equally rejected by the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. TJie cup was al- 
lowed, by this imperial creed, to the protestants in 
' the administration of the Lord's supper, and priests 
a'nd" clerks were permitted by it. to enter into the 
married state. These grants were, however accom- 



IV. This temporary rule of faith and discip- 
line, though it was extremely favourable to the 
iiiterests and pretensions of the court of Rome, 
had yet the fate to which schemes of reconcili- 
ation are often exposed; it pleased neither-par- 
ty, but was equally ofiensive tothe followers 
of Luther and to the Roman pontiff. It was, 
however, promulgated with solemnity, by the 
emperor; at the diet of Augsburg; and the 
elector of Mentz^ without even deigning to ask 
the opinions of the assembled princes and states, 
rose, with an air of authority, and, as if he had 
been commissioned to represent the whole diet, 
gave a formal and public approbation to this 
famous Interim.* Thus were many princes of 
the empire, whose .silence, though it proceeded 
from want of courage, wa-s. interpreted as the 
mark of a tacit consentj^ enga-ged against their 
will to receive this ioqk as a body of ecglesias- ., 
tical law. The major part of those, who had 
the resolution to dispute the authority' of this 
imperial creed, were obliged to submit to it by 
the force of arms; and hence arose deplorable 
scenes of violence and bloodslied, which in- 
volved the empire in the greatest calamities. 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, who, for some 
time, had affected to be neutral, and neither 
declared himself for those who rejected, nor 
for those who had adopted the formulary, as- 
sembled, in 154S','-the Saxon nobility and 
clergy, with Mejancthon at the head of the 
latter, and, in several conferences, at Leipsio 
and other places, took counsel concerning what 
was to be'done in this critical affair,. The de- 
liberations, on this occasion, were I'ong' and' te- 
dious, and their result was ambiguous; for Me- 
lancthon, whose opinion was respected as a 
law by tlie reformed doctors, fearing the. enf- 
peror on the one hand, and attentive to the 
sentiments of his sovereign on the other, pro- 
nounced a sort of conciliatory sentence wUch, 
he hoped, would be offensive to no party. He 
gave it as his opinion,, that the whole of the 
book called Interim could not,- by any means, 
be adopted by the friends of the Reformation; 
but he declar,ed, at the-same tlme,J;hat he saw 
no reason, why this book might not be approv- 
ed,' adopted, and received, as an authoijtative 
rule, in things that did not relate to th^ essen- 
tial parts of religion, or in points which might 
■be considered as accessory or indifferent.^ 

panied with 'the- two following conditions: " 3. That 
every one should be at li.berty to use the cup, or to 
abstain from it, and''to choose a state of marriage; 
or a state of celibacy, as he should judge most fit or 
convenient: 2. That' these grants should' remain in 
force no longer than the happy period when a gene- 
ralcouncil should terminate all religious diffe'rences." 
This second condition tended to produce the greatest 
disorder and confusion in case the future council 
should think proper to enjoin celibacy on the clergy, 
and declare, as it did in effect, their marriage un- 
christian and unlawful;- 

* See Jo. Erdm. Bieck, Triplex Interim. — ^Luc. 
OsianderS Cent. XVI. Histor. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. 

Ixviii.-p. 425 For, an account of the authors aiid 

edi-tioos of the book called Interim, see Dl^ Danische 
Biblioth. part v. and vi. '..,■.. 

Q(^t By things i7id7]#"ere7i(, Melahcthon understood 
particularly the ceremonies of the popish worship. 
Which, superstitious as they were, that reformer, 
yielding' to the softness and flexibility of his natural 
temper, treated with a singular and excessive indul- 
gence upon this 'occasiph. 
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This decision, instead of pacifying mattets, 
produced, on the contrary, new divisions, and 
formed, among the followers of Luther, a 
schism which placed the cause of the Refbr- 
mation in the most perilous and critical cir- 
cumstances, and might liave contributed either 
to ruin it entirely, or to retard considerably its 
progress, had the pope and the eiiiperor'been 
dexterous enough to make the proper, use of 
these divisions, undtp seize the favourable oc- 
casion that was presented tq them, of turning 
thg fotce of the protestants against themselves. 
y. Amidst these contests Paul III. was 
obliged to quit this life in the year 1549, and 
was. succeeded, in the following year, by Ju- 
lius III., who, yielding to the repeated and, 
jmportunate solicitations of the ettiperor, con- 
sented to convoke a council at Trent. Ai?- 
cordingly, in the fliet of Augsburg, which was 
again holden under the formidable artillery of 
an imperial army, Oharles laid this matter be- 
fore the states and princes of the empire. The 
rnajori^ty of the princes gave their consent tO' 
the convacation of this council, to which also 
the elector Maurice submitted upon certain 
conditions.* The emperor then concluded the 
diet in 1551, desiring the assembled princes 
and states to prepare all things for the" ap- 
proaching council, and promising that he would 
use his most zealous endeavours to promote 
moderation and harmony, iinpartialitj and cha- 
rity, in the deliberations and transactions of-that 
assembly. . When, the djet broke up, the pro- 
. testants took the «teps they judged most pru- 
dent to' prepare 1:hemselv.es for what was to 
happen. The Saxons employed'-the pen of 
Melancthon, and the Wirtembergers that of 
BrentiuSj to draw up confessions of their faith, 
which were to~belaid before the new council. 
Beside the ambassadprs of the duke of Wir- 
temberg, several doctors of. that city rep^red 
to Trent. The Saxon divines, with Melanc- 
thon at their head, set out also for that plafiie, 
bu't proceeded in their journey no farther than 
iViiremherg. Th*Jr had received secret orders 
to stop there; for Majirice had no intention of 
submitting to the emperor's vlewS: on the con- 
trary, he "hoped to reduce, that prince to a 
compliance with his own projects. He there- 
fore yielded in appearance, that he might carry 
his. point, and thus command in reality. 

VI. The.rear views of Charles, amidst the 
dlvlsibns and troubles in Germany, (which he 
fomented by negotiations that carried the out- 
ward aspect of a reconciling spirit,) will appear 



tit?-*. Maurice (v^^ho wag desirous of regaiming- the 
esteehi of- the. protestants of Sixony,' which he had 
lost by his perfidious behaviour to the late eleptor 
John Frpderic; his' benefactor and' friend)~gave his 
«*.ons6nf to the renewal of the Council of "Trent on 
the ^following conditions.'— 1st.- That 'the points of 
doctrine,., which Jbad l>een already .decided there, 
shoul4 be examined and discussed ane.w'j 2dly, That 
this examination should be ihade in lires'ence of the 
^ratestant divines, or Jheir deputies; 3dly, That the 
Saxon protestants should have alibectyof vojliw^, as 
well as of deliberating, in the council; and, 4thly, 
That the pope should riot pretend to preside in that 
assembly, either in person or by his legates. This 
declaration was read, in the diet, and the elector's 
deputies insisted uponits being registered, wl^ch the 
archbishop of Mentz, however, obstinately refiised. 



ewidenOy to such as consider attentively the 
nature of the times, and compare the transac- 
tions of this prince, one with' another. Relying 
on-tte extent of his power, and the success that 
frequently accompanied his enterprises, with a 
degree of confidence that, was highly impru- 
dent, he proposed to turn these religions com- 
motions aiid dissensions to the confirmation 
and increase of hia-dominion in Germany, and, 
by sowing the seeds of* discord among' tHp 
pijnces of the empire, to' weaken their power, 
and thereby the more easily to encroach upon 
their rights and privileges. On the other hand, 
ardentl'y desirous of reducing within narrower 
limits the jurisdiction and dominion of the 
Roman pontiffs, that they might not set bounds 
to his ambition, or prevent the execution of 
his. aspiring views, he flattered himself that 
this would he the natural effect of the ap- 
proaching council. He was confirmed in this 
pleasing hope, by reflecting on what had hap- 
pened in' the assemblies of .Constance -and of 
Basil, 'in which the lust of papal ambition had 
been opposed with spirit, and, restrained within ' 
certain limits. He also persuaded himself, tjiat, 
by the dexterity of his agents, and, the number 
of the Spanish and German Wshops devoted to 
his interests, he should be able to influence 
and direct. th,e' deliberations of the council in 
such a manner, as to make its decisions answer 
his expectations, and tontribute effectually to 
the a^^complishment of his views. Such were 
the specious dreams of ambition that filled the 
imagination of this restless prince; but his 
■views and prdjecfc were disconcerted by that 
very individual, that supposed friend, who had 
.beenjone of the principal instruments of the 
violence and . oppression which he had exer- 
cised against the protestant princes, and of the 
injury he had done to the protestant cause. 

Vir. The most considerable princes, liot 
only of Germany, but even of all Europe, had, 
for a long time, addressed to the emperor theft 
United Mitreaties for the deliverance of Philip, 
landgrave of Hesse, and John Frederic, elector 
of Saxony, from their confinement; and Mau- 
rice had solicited, with peculiar Warmth and 
assiduity, the liberty of the former, who was 
hia fathe'r-iij-law. But all^ese solicitations 
produced no effect. Perceiving at length that 
he was duped by the emperor, and alsb con- 
vinced that this ambitious monarch was form- 
ing, insidious design^ upon the liberties of Ger- 
many, and the jurisdiction of its princes, the 
elector etitered, wtth the utmost secrecy arid 
expedition, into, an alliance with the king of 
Frajice and several of the German pririces, for 
the maintenance o-f the rights and libertiesiiof 
■tbe empire. Encouraged by this respectable 
confederacy, the p,ctive Saxon led,a powjerful 
army against the emperor in'1552, with sudi 
astonishing valdur and rapidity, that he sur- 
prised Charles at Inspruck, where he lay- with 
a- small force in the utmost security,, and with- 
out the least epprehension of danger. This 
unforeseen event alarmed and dejected the 
emperor to such a degree, that he was willing ^ 
to make peace on almost any conditions; and, 
consequently, he not only concluded, at Pii»- 
sau, the famous treaty of pacificationjjvith the 
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protestants,* but also promised to assemble, 
within the space of six months, a diet, in which 
all the tumults and dissensions that had been, 
occasioned by a divergity of sentiment in reli- 
-grous. matters should be entirely removed. 
Thas did the same priiice, who stands fore- 
most in the list of those that oppressed the 
protestants, and reduced their affairs to ex- 
tremities, restore their expiring hopes', support 
and render triumphant their desperate cause, 
and procure for them that^ bulwark of peace 
and of liberty which still remains. Maurice, 
however, did not live to see this happy issue 
of his glorious expedition; for he lost his Kfe in 
the following year, by a wound received at the 
battle of Siverhausen, while he was fighting 
against Albert of Brandenburg.f 

VIII. TJie troubles of'Germany, vvith seve- 
ral other incidents, rendered it impossible, to 
assemble the diet,- which the emperor had 
promised at the pacification of Passau, so soon 
a^ the period mentioned in the articles of that 
treaty. TJiis fainous diet met/ however, at 
Augsburg, in 1555, was opened by Ferdiliand 
in the name of the emperor, and terminated 
those deplorable scenes of bloodshed, desola- 
tion, and discord, that had so long afflicted- 
both church and state, -by tliat religious peace 
(as it is commonly called) which secured to 
'the protestants the fi*ee exercise' of their reli- 
gion, and established this inestimable liberty 
upon the firmest foundations; for, after various 
debates, the following memorable acts were 
passed, on the 25th of ' September; that the 
protestants who followed the ■ confession of 
Augsburg, should be for the future considered 
as entirely exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Roman • pontiff, and from the authority and" 
superintendence of the bishops; that they were 
left at perfect liberty to enact laws for them- 
selves, relating to their religious sentiments, 
discipline, and worship; that all the inhabitants 
of the German empire sheuld be allbwed to 
judge For themselves in religious matters, and 
to. join themselves to that church whose doc- 



Ol^ "^.As this treaty is deemed by the German 
protestants the basis of .their religious liberty, it 
wijl not be amiss to insert here some of its principal 
articles. By the-three first articles it wa's stipulated, 
that MaUrice and the confederates should lay down. 
their arms, and- should. lend their troops to Perdr-. 
fiand to defend -Germany^ against the Turks, and 
that the.landgrave of Hesse should be set at liberty. 
By-the fourth it was' agreed ,that the rule"of faith,- 
called-/ne^n7n,-8HDuld be' considered as null and void; 
that the contending parties- should enjoy the free 
and undisturbed exercise of their religion, until a 
diet, should be assembled to determine- amicably the 
- presefat disputes (which diet was to meet in-^the space 
of six months;) and-that this religious libertvshould 
continue always, if it should be-found impossible to 
come to an uniformity in doctrine and worship. - It 
was also resolve(J, that all those who had suffered 
banishment, or .any_otHer calamity, on "account of 
their having been concerned in_the league-^ir war of 
Smalcald, should be reinstated' in their privileges, 
possessions, and employments; that the Imperiai 
chamber at Spire should be open to the protpstants 
as well as^o the catliolics;- and that there-should be 
always a certain numbej-of the Lutheran persuasion 
in that high-court. ~ 

Ct^ t Albert, marquirof Bfandenhurg, after the 
pacification of Fassau, to which he refused' to sub- 
seribe, continued the war against the Roman catho- 
lics; and afterward^ committed such ravages in the 
empire, that a confederacy ivas formed against Mm, 
Ut the head of which Maurice was placed. 



trine and worship they thought the purest, and 
the most consonant to the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity; and. that all those who" should injure or 
persecute any person under religious pretexts, 
and .on account of opinions and belief, should 
be declared and proeeeded against as piiblic 
enemies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, 
and disturbers of its peace.* The difficulties 
that were to be surmounted before this equita- 
ble decision could be procured, the tedious de- 
liberations, the warm debates, the violent ani- 
mosities, and bloody wars, that were necessary 
to engage the greatest part of the- German 
states tp consent to conditions so agreeable to 
the dictates of right reason, as well as to the 
sawed injunctions of the Gospel, show us, iii a 
shocking and glaring point of light, the igno* 
ranee and superstition of these miserable 
times, and stand .upon record, as one of the 
most evident proofs of the necessity of'i'eligious 
reform. " . ' 

IX. During these transactions in Germany, 
the friends of g-enuine Christ^anityin England 
deplored the gloomy reign of superstition, and 
the almost total extinction of ^rue religion; 
and, seeing before their eyes the cause of pope 
ry maintained by the ' terrors of bloody perse- 
cution, and daily victims brought to the stake, 
to expiate- the pretended crime of preferriiig 
the dictates of the Gospel to the despotic laws 
of Rome, they deemed the '"Germans happy, in 
having thrown off the yoke of an imperious 
and superstitious church. H-enry VIII., whose 
peijsonal vices, and whose arbitrary and capri- 
cious conduct, had greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of the Refbrmatiori, was now no more. 
He ditid in 1547, and wassucceed^d-by his 
only son, Edward VI. This aajiiable prince, 
whose early youth was crowned with that 
wisdom, sagacity, andvirtue, that wodld have 
done honour to ~ advance~d jears, gave new 
spirit and vigour to the protestant cause, and 
was its brightest ornament, as well as its most 
effectual support. He encouraged learned and 
pious, men of foreign countries to settle in Eng- 
landf and addressed a particular invitation to 
Martin Bucef and Paul Fagius, whose modera- 
tion added a lustre to their other virtues, that, 
by the ministry and labours of these eminent 
men, in concert with those of the friends of the 
reformation in England, he might purge his 
dominions from the vile fictions of popery, and 
establish the pure doctrines of Christianity in 
their- j)lace. ~ Tor this purpose he issued the 
wisest^rders for the resl;oration of true religion; 
but his reign was too short to accomplish fuDy 
such ^ glorious; purpose. - -In 1553, he was 
taken from his loving and ^afflicted subjects, 
whose sorrow was' inexpressible-, and suited to 
their loss. His sister Mary, (the daughter of 
Catharine of Arragon, from whom Heiwy had 
been separated by the famous divorce,) a.furi- 
ous bigot^to the church of Rome, and a prin- 
cess whose natural character, like the spirit of 
her religion, was despotic and cruel, succeeded 
him ori the English throne, and imposed anew 
thearbitrary laws and the tyrannical yoke of 
Rome upon her reluctant subjects. Nor were 



* Jo. SchilterL Liber (Te Pace Seligiosa.^Chfist. 
Lehmanni Acta Publica et Originalia de Pace Re- 
ligiosa. 
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the methods she employed, in the cause of su- 
perstition, better than the cause itself, or tem- 
pered by any sentiments of equity or compas- 
sion. Barbarous tortures, and death in the 
most shocking forms, awaited those who op- 
posed her will, or made, the least stand against 
the restoration of popery. And, -among many 
other victims, the learned aiid pious Crannier, 
archbishop of Canterbury, y/ho had been one 
of the most illustrious instruments of the B%- 
formation iii England,' fell a sacrifice to her 
fury.* This odious scene of persecution was 
happily concluded, in 1558, b^ the death of 
the queen, who leiEl no issue; and, as soon as 
her successor, the lady Elizabeth, ascended the 
throne, all things assumed a new and a pleas- 
ing, aspect; Tms illustrious princess^ whose 
sentiments, counsels, and projects, breathed a 
spirit superior to the natural softness and deli- 
cacy of her sex, exerted this vigorous and man- 
ly spirit in the defence of oppressed conscience 
and expiring liberty, broke anew the despotic 
yoke of papal authority aiid superstition, and 
delivering her people, from the bondage of 
Rome, established that form of religious doc- 
trine and ecclesiastical government which 
England still enjoys. This Teligious establish- 
ment differs, in some respects, from the plan 
^fornied by those whom Edward VI. had em- 
ployed for promoting the cause of-the reforma- 
tibn, and approaches nearer to the rites and 
discipline of former times, though it Is widely 
different from, and in the most important, 
points entirely opposite to, the principles of 
the Roman hierarchy. 

" X. The seeds of the reformation were very 
early sown in Scotland, by several noblemen 
of that nation, who had resided in Germany 
during the religious disputes that divided the 
ernpue. Sut the power of the Roman pontiff, 
supported and seconded by inhuman laws and 
barbarous executions, choked, for many years,' 
-these fender seeds, and prevented their taking 
root. The first and- most eminent opposer of 
the papal, jurisdiction was John Knox,t a dis- 
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>, This prelate was the less entitled to compassion, 
as, when in power, he followed the execrable exam- 
ple Of the Romanists, by committing-to the. flames, 
against the will of the, young king, two supposed 
heretics, . two unfortunate foreign^i's, whom, ohe 
wouia think, every humane Briton would have 
spared, and whose destruction nothing could justi-. 
fy .-^Edit; . 

Qt^ t It will not be improper to insert here the 
character of this famous Scottish reformer, as it is 
drawn by the spirited, accurate, and impartial pen 
of Dr. Robertson.'-in his History of Scotland, book vi. 
"Zeal, intrepidity, disinterestedness, (aays that in- 
comparable writer;) were virtues which he possessed 
in an eminent degree. He Was acquainted, too, 
with thelearning cultivated in thatage, a'nd excelled 
in that .-species of eloquence which is calculated to 
rouse and to inflame. Hia maxims, however, were 
often too severe, and the-impetuosity of his tenlper 
excessive. Rigid and uncomplying himself, he showed 
no indulgence to the infirmij^iea of others. Regard- 
less of the- distinctions of rank and character, he 
uttered his admonitions with an acrimony and vehe- 
mence, more apt to irritate than to reclaim; and thi& 
often betrayed him into indecent and undutiful ex- 
pressions with respect to the .queen's person and 
conduct. Those very qualities, however, whitdi 
now render his character less amiable, fltted him to 
be the instrument of Providence. for advancing the 
reformation amonj^ a fierce people, and enabled him 
to face dangers, and to surmount opposition, from 
wiilch a person of a more gentle spirit would have 



ciple of Calvin, whose eloquence was persua- 
sive, and whose fortitude was invincible.* This 
resolute reformer set* out irom Geneva foi 
Scotland, in 1669, and, in a very short time, 
inspired the people, by his private exhortations 
and his public' discourses, with such a violent 
aversion to the superstitions of Home, that the 
greatest part of the Scottish nation abandoned 
them entirely, and aimed at, nothing less than 
the total extuTpation of popery.f Tf-rom this 
^driod to the present times, the doctrine, wor- 
ship, - aiid discipline that had been established 
at Geneva by the ministry of Calvin, have 
been maintainedin Scotland with invincible 
obstinacy and zeal; and every attempt to in- 
troduce into that kingdom the rites and go- 
vernment of the church of England, has proved 
impotent and unsuccessful.^ 



been apt to shrink back. By an unwearied applica- 
tion to study and to business, as well as by the fre- 
quency and favour of bis public. discourses, he had 
worn out a constitution naturally strong. During a 
lingering illness, he discovered the utmost fortitude, 
and met the appr.oaches of death witha magnanimity 
ijiseparaHIe from his character. He was constantly 
employed in acts of devotidii, and comforted himsdtf 
with those prospects of immoi;taUty, which not only 
preserve good men from dedponding^ but fill them 
with exultation in their last moments." 

0[^ * The earl of Morton, who was nresent at his 
funeral, pronounced his dulogium in afeW words, the 
more honourable for Knox, as they came from one 
whom he had often censured with peculiar severity; 
" There lies he who never feared the face of man." 

t See Neal's. History of the Puritans, vol. i. — 
CalUerwood's History of Scotland's Reformation. — 
Georg.. Buchan^ni Rerum Scoticar. Hist. — Melvil'a 
Memoirs', vol. i. 

Ot^ t ^lie indignation of the people, which had 
been excited by the vice's of the clergy, was soon 
transferred to (heir persons, a^d settled at last, by a 
transition not unusual, upon the offices they enjoyed; 
and thus the effects of the reformation extended, not 
only to the doctrine, but also to the government of the 
popish church. But in Germany, England, and the 
northern kingdoms, its operations were checked by 
the power and policy of their princes, and episcopal 
hierarchy. (which appears to be the most conformable 
to the practice of the church, since Christianity be- 
came the established religion of the Roman empire) 
was still continued in these countries, under certain 
limitations. The ecclesiastical government was in 
a great measure borrowed from the civil; and the 
dioceses and jurisdiction of patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops, corresponded with the division and con- 
stitution of the empire. In Switzerland and the Low 
Countr4es, the nature and jipirit of a republican 
policy gave fuller scope to the reformers; and thus 
all pre-eminence of order in the church was destroyed, 
and that form of ecclesiastical government estab- 
lished, which has been since called Presbyterian. 
The situation of the primitive church (oppressed by 
continued persecutions, and obliged by its sufferings 
to be contented with a form of government extremely 
simple, and with a parity of rank for want of ambi- 
tioii to propose, or power to support, a subordina- 
tion) suggested, without doubt, the idea of this letter 
system; though it woulifbe unfair to allege this con- 
.sideration as a victorious argument in favour of 
Fresbyterianism, because a change of circumstances 
will sometimes justify ft change in the methods and 
plans of goiVernment. Be that as it may, the tthurcb 
of Geneva, which received the decisions of Calvin 
with an amazing docility, restored this presbyterian 
or republican form of ecclesiastical policy; Knox 
studied, admired, and recommended it to his country- 
men, and he was seconded by many of the Scottish 
nobles, of-whom some hated the persons, while 
many others coveted the vi^ealth of the dignified 
clergy. But, in introducing this system, that, re 
former did not deem it expedient to depart al^ogettier 
from the ancient form; for, instead of bishops^, he 
proposed the establishment of ten superintendents, 
to inspect the lives and doctrines of the other clergy, 
and preside in the inferior judicatories of the church. 
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XI. The cause of the refonnation underwent, 
in Ireland, the same-vicigsitudes and revolu- 
tions that had attended it in England. When 
Heiu'y VIII., after the abohtion of the papal 
authority, was declared ' supreme head, upon 
earth, of the church of England,' \,George 
Brown, a monk of the Augustine order, whom 
that riionaroh had created, in 1535, archbishop 
of Dublin, began to act with the utmost vigour 
in consequence of this change iii the hierarchy. 
He purgedi the churches of his diocese from 
superstition in all its various' forms, pulled 
down images, destroyed relics, abolished ab- 
surd and idolatrous rites, and by the influence 
as well as authority which he possessed in 
Ireland, caused the king's supremacy to be ac- 
knowledged by that nation.* Henry showed 
soon after, that this supremacy was not a vain 
title; for he banished the monks out of that 
kingdom, confiscated their revenues, and secu- 
larized or suppressed their convents. In the 
reign of Edward VI. &rther progress was 
made in the reinoval of popish superstitions, 
by the zealous labours of archbishop BroWn, 
ajid the auspicious encouragement he granted 
to all who exerted tiieftiselves in the cause of 
the reformation. But the death of this excel-' 
lent prince, and the accession of his sister to 
the throne, -changed the face of affairs in Ire- . 
land,t as it had done in England. 



without pretending to claim either a scat in parlia- 
ment, or the revenues and dignity of the former 
bishops. Tills proposaLw'as drawn up, and presented 
to aconvention of estates in 1561; and what it con- 
tained, la relation to ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
discipline, wourd have easily obtained the sanction 
of that assembly, liad not a design to ^recover the 
patrimony of the church, in order to apply it to the 
advancement of religion and learning, been insinu- 
ated in it. After this, at certain periods; the name 
of bishop was revived; biit without the prerogatives, 
jurisdiction, or revenues, that were formerly appro- 
priated to that order. They were made subject to 
the general assemblies of the clergy, and their power 
was gradually diminished, until their name -and 
order were abolished at the revolution in 1688, when 
presbyterianism was established in Scotland by the 
laws of the state. See Ifobertson's jffistory of Scot-'| 
land. 

Ot^ * The learned and, pious primate Usher, in 
his Memoirs of the Ecclesiastical Affairs of Ireland, 
speaks of archbishop Brown in the following man- 
ner; " George Brown was aman of a cheerful coun- 
tenance, in his acts and deeds plain down right; to 
the poor merciful and compassionate, pitying the 
state and condition of the souls of the people, and 
advising them, when lie was provincial of the Au- 
gustine order in England, to make their application 
solely to Christ; which advice, coming to the ears of 
Henry VIII., he became a favourite, and was made 
archbishop of Dublin.^ Within five years after he 
enjoyed-, that see, he caused all superstitious relics 
and images to be removed out of the twocatliedrals 
in Dublin, and out of all the charches in his diocese; 
and caused the Ten Commandments, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Creed, to be placed in gilded frames 
about the altars. He was the first that turned from 
the Romish religion of th^ clergy here in Ireland, to 
embrace the reformation of the church of England." 
See a very curious pamphlet in the fifth volurfie of 
the Harleian Miscellany, entitled Historical Collec- 
tions qf the Church of Ireland. 

Q^ t Here Dr. Mosheim has fallen into a mis- 
take, by not distinguishing between the designs of 
the queen, which were indeed cruel, and their ex- 
ecution, which was happily and providentially pre- 
vented. This appears from a very singatar and 
comical adventure, of which the account, aS it -has 
been copied from the papers of Hichard, earl of Cork, 
Biid is to,.be. fbund among the manuscripts of Sir 
James Ware, is as follows: 



Mary pursued with fire and sword, and aL 
the marks of unrelenting vengeance, the pro- 
nioters of a pure and rational religion, and de- 
prived Brown and other protestant bishops of 
their dignities in the church. But the reign 
of Elizabeth gave a new and a deadly blow to 
popery, which was recovering its force, and 
arming itself anew with the authority of the 
throne; and the Irish were obliged again to 
submit to the form of worship and discipline 
established in England.* 

XII. The reformation had not been long es- 
tablished in Britain, when seven of the Nether- 
land provinces, united by a respectable con- 
federacy, renounced their spiritual allegiance 
to the Roman pontiff. Fhilip II. king of 
Spain, apprehending the danger to which the 
religion of Rome was exposed from that spirit 
of liberty and independence which reigned 
among the inhabitants of the Low-Countries, 
took the most violent measures to dispel it. 
For this purpose he augmented the number of ' 
the bishops, enacted the most severe and bar- 
barous laws against all innovators in matters 
of religion, and erected that unjust and inhu- 
man tribvmal of the inquisition, which would 



"Queen Mary, having dealt severely with the 
protestants in England, aliout the' latter end of her 
reign signed a commission to takte the same course 
with them in Ireland; and, to execute the same with, 
greater force, she nominates. Dr. Cole '.one of tile 
commissioners. This doctor coming with the com- 
mission to Chester on his journey, the mayor of that 
city, hearing that her majesty was sending a mes- 
sender into Ireland, and he being a churchman, 
waited, on the .doctor, who,, in discourse with the 
mslyor, taketh out of a cloak-bag a leather box, say 
ing unto him, * Here is a commission that shall lash 
the heretics of Ireland,' (calling the protestants by 
that title.) The good woman of the house, being 
well affected to the protestant religion, and also 
having 'a brother named John Edmonds, of the same, 
then a citizen in Dublin, was mucli troubled at .the 
doctor's words; but watching her convenient ^ime, 
while the mayor took his leave, and the doctor com- 
plimented him down the stairs, she opens the box, 
takes the commission out, and places in lieu thereof 
a sheet of paper, with a pack of cards wrapped up 
therein, the knave of clubs being placed uppermost. 
The doctor coming up to his "chamber, suspecting 
nothing of what had been done, put up the box as 
formerly. "TheTlext day, going to the water-side, 
wind and weather serving him, he sails towards 
Ireland, and landed on the 7th of October, 1S58, at 
Dublin. Then, coming to the castle, the lord Fit^- 
Walter, being_'tord{deputy, sent for him to come be- 
fore him and Ihe'priVy council; who, coming in, after 
he made a speech -relating upon what account he 
came over, presents the box unto the lord-deputy, 
who causing it to be opened, that the secretary 
might-read-the commission, there was nothing save" 
a pack of cards with the knave of clubs uppermost; 
which not only startled the lord-deputy and council, 
but the-doctor, who assured them he had a commis- 
sioil, but knew not how it was gone. Then the 
lord-deputy made answer,. 'Let us- have another 
commission, and we will shuffle the cards in the 
mean while.' The doctor, being troubled in his 
mind, went away, and returned into England; and 
coming to the court, obtained another commission' 
but staying for a wind on the water-side, news came . 
to him that the queen was dead; and thus God ore 
served the protestants of Ireland." 

aueen Elizabeth was so delighted with thisstorv 
which was related to her by Lord Fitz-Walter on his 
return to England, that she sent for Elizabeth Ed- 
monds, and gave her a pension of forty pounds during 
her life. See Cox, Hibernia Anglicana, or History 
of Ireland, vol. li.— Harleian Miscellany, vol. v 

* See the life of Dr. George Brown, Archbishop of 
Dublin published at London in 1681, and reprinted 
in the Harleian Miscellany. 
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intimidiite and tame, as he tliought, the manly 
spirit of an oppressed and persecuted people. 
But his measures, in this respect, were as un- 
successful as they were absurd; his furious and 
mtemperate zeal for the superstitions tif Rome 
accelerated their destruction; and the papal 
authority, which had only been in a critical 
state, was reduced to a desperate- one, by the 
very steps that were designed to support it. 
The nobility formed themselves iiito an asso- 
ciation, in 1566, with a view to prqcure the 
repeal of these tyrannical edicts; andjSvhen 
their solicitations and requests were treated 
with contempt, tliey resolved to obtain, by 
force, what they hoped to have -gained from 
.clemency and justice. They addressed them- 
relves to a &ee and an abused people, spurned 
the authority of a cruel yoke,- and, with an 
impetuosity and vehemence that were perhaps 
excessive, trampled upon whatever was deemed 
sacrid or i;espectable by the cl^urch of Rome.* 
To quell these tumults, a powerful army- was 
sent from Spain, under the command of the 
iake of Alva, whose horrid barbafity and san- 
guinary proceedings kindled that long and 
Bloody wai! from which the powerftil republic 
of the United Provinces 'derived its origin, con- 
sistence, and grandeur. It was the heroic con- 
duct of Williain of Nassau, prince of Orange, 
eedbnd'ed_-by the succours of- England and 
France, that delivered this state from the 
Spanish yoke; and no sooner was this delive- 
rance obtained, than the reformed religion, as 
it. was professed in Switzerland, was established 
in the United Provinces;t and, at the same 
time, an universal toleratioii 'was granted to 
those whose religious'sentiments were of a dif- 
ferent nature, whether they retained the "faith 
of Rome, or embraced the reformation in 
another form,]; provided that they made' no at- 



C(^ * Dr. IVTosheim seemshere to distinguish too lit- 
tle between the spirit of the nobility and that of the 
multitude. Nothing was more temperate and decent 
than the conduct of the. former; and nothing' could 
be m'ore tumultuous and- irregular, than, the tteha- 
viour of the latter. W.hile the multitude destroyed 
churches, -pulled 'down monasteries, broke the images 
used in public woi-ship, abused the -officers of the in- 
quisition,, and co.mmLtted a -thousand enormities, 
the effects of furious resentment aiid brutish rage, 
the nobility and. opulent citizens kept within th^ 
bounds of moHeration and prudence. Though justly 
exasperated against adespotic and cruergovernment, 
they dreaded the consequences of popular tumults 
as the greatest of misfortunes. Many of them even 
united their counsels and forces with those of the 
governess, (the duchess of Parma,) to restrain the. 
seditious and turbulent spfrit of the people.' Tlie^ 
prfnce of Orange and count Egniont (whose inemo- 
ries will live for ever in the grateful rememhrance 
of the Dutch nation, and be.dear to all the lovers of 
heroic patrigtism dnd sacred liberty thr'oughout^the 
world) signalized their, moderation .upon this occa- 
sion, and were the chief instruments of the repose 
that ensued. Their opposition to the government 
proceeded from the dictates of humanity an4 justice, 
and not from a spirit of licentiousness and rebellion; 
and their merit and respectability had secured to 
them such influence and authority, among.the peo- 
ple, that, had the imperious court of Spain conde- 
scended to make, any reasonable concessions, the< 
public trapquilHty might have been restored, and the 
aflTections of the people entirely regained. See Le 
Clerc, Histoire desFrov. tin. 

t In the year 1573. 

aJ^ X It is necessary to distinguish between the 
toleration that ^was granted to the Roman catholics. 



tempts against the authority, of the govern- 
ment, or the Irancjuillity 6f the public* 

XIII. The reformation made a considerable 
progress in Spain and Italy, soon after the rup- 
ture between Luther and the Roman pontiff. 
In all the provinces of Italy, but more espe- 
cially in the territories of Venice, Tuscany, 
and Naples, the religion of Rome lost ground, 
and great numbers of persons, of all ranks and 
orders, expressed an aversion 4;o the papal 
yoke. This gave rise to violent and dangerous 
commotions in the kingdom of Naples in 1536, 
.of which the principal authors were Bernardo 
Ochino and P^r ilartjrr, who, in their public 
dfsTOurses from the pulpit," exhausted adl the 
force of their irresistible eloquence in exposing 
the enormity of the reigning superstition. 
These tumults were appeased with much diffi- 
culty, by the .uiiited efforts of Charles V. and 
his vic^oy don Pedro de, ToIeTlo.f In several 
places the popes pdt a stop to the progfess of 
the reformation, by letting loose, upon the pre- 
tended heretics, their' bloody inquisitors, who 
spread the marks of their usual barbarity 
through the. greatest part of Italy. These 
formidable ministers of superstition put such a 
number. of supposed heretics to death, and 
perpetrated, on the friends of religious liberty, 
such horrid acts of cruelty and oppr^sion, 
that inost of the' reformists conscdted their 
safety by a voluntary exile,- while others re- 
turned to the religion of Rome, at least in ex- 
ternal appearance. But the terrors of the in- 
quisition, which frightened back into the pro- 
fession of popery many protestants in other 
parts of Italy, could not penetrate into the 
kingdorri -of Naples; nor could either the au- 
thority or entreaties of the Roman pontiffs en- 
gage the Neapolitans to admit within their 
territories either a court of inquisition; or even 
visittng inquisitors.^ - 



and tha.t which the Anabaptists, Lutherans, and 
other protestaitt sects, enjoyed. 'They were all in"^ 
discriminately excluded from the civil employments 
of the state; but though they were.equally allowed 
the "exercise of thfeir religion, the latter were per- 
mitted to enjoy .their religious w'orship in a more 
open and public manner than the former, from whom 
the churches were taken, and whose religious as- 
semblies were- confined to private conventicles, 
which had -no external resemblance to the edifices 
usually set apart for divine worship. 

./'• See. a farther a'ccount of this affair in Gerard 
Brandt's' History of the Eeforinatlon in the Nether- 
lands. ' • 

t See Gianfione, Historia di Napoli, tom. iv. — 
Vita Galeaciiin Museo Plelvetico, tomi ii. 

iCf* X It was an-attempt tointroduce a Roman 
inquisitor into the city of Naples, that, properly 
peaking, producedHhe tumult and sedition which 
Dr. Mosheim attributes in this section to the pulpit 
disGouraes of Ochino and Martyr; 'for thes&.fa'ihoUB 
preachers, -particularly ,the former, taught the doc- 
trines of the reformation with 'great art, prudence, 
and caution, and secretly converted many, without 
giving public offence; The emperor himself, who 
heard" him' at Naples, declared that "he preached 
with such -spirit and devotion as might almost make 
the very stones weep." After Ochino'a departure' 
from Naples, the disciples he had formed gave private 
iil&tructionS to others, among whom were some 
eminent ecclesiastics and persons of distinction, who 
began to form congregations and conventicles. This 
awakened the jealousy of the viceroy Toledo, who 
published' a' severe edict against heretical books 
ordered some productions. of Melancthon and Eras- 
mus to be publicly burned, looked with a suspicious 
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The eyes of many persons in Spain were 
opened upon the truth, not only by the spirit 
of inquiry, which the controversies between 
Luther and Rome had excited- in Europe, but 
even by the efforts of those divines whom 
Charles V. had brought with him into Germa- 
ny, to combat the pretended heresy of the re- 
formers; for these Spanish doctors imbibed this 
heresy instead of refuting it, and propagated 
it more or less, on ,theii; return-home, as evi- 
dently appears from several circumstances.* 
But the inquisition, which could not gain any 
footing in the kingdom of Naples, reigned' 
triumphant in Spain; and by.racks, gibbets, 
stakes, and other formidable instruments of its 
method of persuading, soon terrified the peo- 
ple back into popery, and suppressed the. ve- 



eye on all kinds of literature, suppressed several 
academies, which had-been erected about this tiine by 
the nobility for the advanceinent of learning; and, 
having received orders from the emperor to introduce 
sthe inquisition, desired pope Paul 111. to send from 
Rome tu Naples a deputy of that formidable tribunal. 
It was this that excited the people to take up arms 
in order to defend themselves against this branch of 
spiritual tyranny, which the Neapolitans never were 
patient enoagh to suffer, and which, on many'occa- 
sions, they bad opposed with vigour and success. 
Hostilities ensued, which were followed by-an ac- 
commo(jLation and a general pardon; while the empe- 
ror and*viceroyj by this resolute opposition, were de- 
terred from their design of introducing ^this despotic 
tribunal intothekingdomof Naples. Several-other at- 
tempts wereafterwards made, during the reigns of 
Philip II., III., IV., and Gharles II. to establish the in- 
quisition in Naples; but, by the jealousy and vigilance 
of the people, they all proved inetfectiial. At length 
the emperor, Charles VI., early in the eighteenth 
century, published an edict; expressly prohibiting all 
causes, relating to the holy faith, from being tried 
by any persons except the archbishop and bishops 
as ordinaries. See Giannone, lib. xxxii. and the 
Modern Univ. History. 

dt^ * This appears from the unhappy end of all 
the ecclesiastics who had attended Charles, and fol- 
lowed him.into his retirement. No sooner was that 
monarch dead, than they were seized by order of the 
court of inquisition; and were afterwards committed 
to the flames, or sent to death in other forms equally 
terriblei Such was the fate of Augustih Casal, the 
emperor's preacher; of Constantine Fontiiis, his con- 
fessor; of .the learned Egidius, whom he had nomi- 
nated to the' bishopric of Tortosa; of Bartholomew 
de Caranza, a -Dominican, who had been confessor 
to king Philip and queen Mary, with above twenty, 
more of less note. All this gave reason to presume' 
that Charles died a protestant. Certain .it is, that 
he knew well the corruptions and frauds of the 
church of Rome, and the grounds and reasons of the 
protestant faith, though business, ambition, interest, 
and the prejudices of education, may have blinded 
him for a while, until leisure, retirement, the ab- 
sence of worldly temptations, and the-approach of 
death, removed the veil, and led him to wise and 
lerious reflections. See Burnet's Historjr of the Re- 
foraiation. 



hement desire they had of changing a euper- 
stitious worship for a rational religion.* 

XIV. I shall not enter into, a contest with 
those writers, wh^-tever their secret intentions 
may be, who observe, that many rmjustifiable 
proceedings may be imputed to some of the 
most eminent promoters of this great change 
in the state of religion. For every impartial 
and attentive observer of the rise and progress 
of this reformation will ingenuously acknow- 
ledge, that wisdom and prudence did not al- 
ways attend the transactions of those who were 
ooneemed in the glorious cause; that many 
thiiigs were done with violence, temerity, and 
precipitation; and, what' is still worse, that se- 
veral of the principal agents in this great revo- 
lution were actuated more by the impulse of 
passion and views ' of interest, than by a zeal 
for the advancement of true religion. But, on 
the other hand, the wise and candid" observer 
of human affairs will own; as a most evident 
and incontestable truth, that many things 
which, when stripped of the circurhstances and 
motives that attended them, appear to us, at 
this time,'as real crimes, will be deprived of 
their, enormity, and even acquire the aspect of 
noble deeds, if they be considered in one point 
of view.with the times and places in which they 
were transacted, and -with the frauds and 
crimes of the Roman pontiffs and their crea- 
tures, by which they were occasioned. But, 
after all, in defending the cause of the reforma- 
tion, we are under no obligation to defend, in 
every respect, the moral characters of its pro- 
moters and instruments. These two objects 
are entirely distinct. The most just etnd 6x 
cellent cause may be promoted with low views, 
and from sinister motives, withoiit losing its 
nature, or ceasing to be just and excellent. 

The true state- of the question is, whether 
the opposition of Luther and other reformers 
to the Roman pontiff arose &om just and solid 
reasons; and this question is entirely indepen- 
dent of the virtues or vices of particular per- 
sons.! Let many of these individuals be sup- 
posed as odious as, or still more detestable than, - 
they are represented by their adversaries, pro- 
vided that the cause which they supported be 
allowed to have been just and good. 



* See Geddes' Spanish Protestant Martyrology, 
inhis Miscellaneous Tracts, torn. i. 

t The traiiBlator has here added some paragraphs, 
to render more perspicuous the important .oBserva- 
tion of the learned author; and the continuatortzkea 
theopportunity of remarking, as an excuse for the in- 
temperance and vehemence of Luther, that the mild- 
ness of a Melancthon, and the timidity of an Erasmua, 
would never hav& produced the desired reformation. 
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I. The Spaniards and Portuguese, if we may 
^ve credit to -their historians, .exerted them- 
selves, with the greatest vigour and success, iii 
the propagation of the gospel, among the 
darkened nations;* and it mu^t, indeed, be al- 
lowed, that they communicated some notions, 
such as they were, of the Christian religion to 
the inhabitants of America, to those parts of 
Africa where they carried their arms, and to 
the islands and maritime provinces of Asia, 
which they reduced under their dominion. It 
is-also true, t^iat considerable numbers of the^e 
savage people, who had hitherto lived, either 
under' the bondage of the most extravagant 
superstitions, or in a. total ignorance of any 
object of -religious worship, embraced, at least 
in outward appearance, the doctrines of the 
Gospel. But when we reflect on the methods' 
bf conversion which were ^employed by the 
Spanish missionaries among these jvretohed 
nations, on the barbarous laws and inhuman 
tortures that were used to force them into the 
profession of Christianityf when it is consider- 
ed, &rther, that the denomination of a Christian 
was conferred upon every poor wretch who 
discovered a blind and excessive veneration for 
his stupid instructors, and who could by cer- 
tain gestures, and the repetition of a little jar- 
gon, perform a few superstitious rites and cere- 
monies; then, instead of rejoicing at, we shall 
be tempted,to lainent, such a propagation of 
the Gospel, and to behold the labours of such 
miserable apostles with indignation and con-. 
tempt. Such is the judgment passed upon 
these missionaries, not only by those whom 
the church of Rome placed in llie list of here- 
tics, but also by-iriany of the most-piOus and 
eminent of her own doctors, in France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy. 

II. When the poijtiffe saw their ambition 
checked hy the^ progress' of the Reformation, 
which deprived them of ar great part of their 
spiritual dominion in Europe, they turned 
their lordly views toward the other parts of the 
globe, and became more solicitous than ever 
about the propagation of the Gospel among 
the nations that were yet involved in the dark- 
ness of paganism. This they considered asthe 
bestmetiiod of making amends for- the loss 
they had- sustained in Europe, and the most 
specious pretext for assuming to themselves, 
with some appearance of justice, the title of 
heads or parents Of the universal church. The 
famous society, which, in 1640, took the de- 
nomination ot Jesuits, or the Company of Jesus, 
seemed every way proper to assist the court of 

* See Lafitau's Histoire ' des Decouvertes et Con- 
quetes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, torn. 
iii. p. 420. All the relations given by this eloquent 
writer (who wa''B afterwards created bishop of Siste- 
ron) are taken from the Portuguese historians. — The 
other writers who have thrown light upon this part 
of ecclesiastical histoiy, are enumerated by Fabrici- 
U9, in bis Lux Salutar. Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens. 



Rome in the execution of this extensive design. 
And accordingly, from their rise, this pecuHar 
charge was given to them, that they should 
form a certain number of their order fori the 
propagation of Chrigtianity among the unen- 
lightened nations, and that these missionaries 
should be at the absolute disposal of the pope, 
and always ready, at a moment's warning, to 
repair to whatever part of the world he should 
fix for the exercise of their ministry.* The 
many histories and relations tS'hich mention 
the labours, perils, and exploits Of that prodi- 
gious multitude of Jesuits, who were employed 
in the conversion of the Afi:ican, American, 
and Indian infidels, abundantly show, with 
what fidelity and zeal the members of this so- 
ciety executed the orders of the successive 
pontiffs.f And their labours would have un- 
doubtedly crowned them with immortal glory, 
had it hot appeared evident, from the most au- 
thentic records, that the greatest part of these 
new apostles had more in view the promotion 
of the ambitioiis views of Rome, and the ad- 
vancement of the interests of their own society, 
than the prepagation of the Christian religion, 
or the honour of its divine author.J It may 
also be affirmed, from records of jthe highest 
credit and authority, that the inquisition erect- 
ed by the Jesuites at Goa, and the penal laws, 
whose terrors they employed so freely in the 
propagation of the Gospel, contributed much 
more than their arguments and exhortations, 
which were but sparingly used, to engage the 
Indians to embrace Christianity. § The con- 
verting 'zeal of the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, which had, for a long time, been not only 
cooled, bat almost totally extinguished, was 
animated anew by the example. of the Jesuits; 
and several other religious orders, that slum- 



fltr** When the fanatic Ignatius first solicited the 
confirmation of his order by pop? Paul III., the 
learned and worthy cardinal Guidiccioni opposed his 
request with great vehemence. But this opposition 
was vanquished by -the dexterity of Ignatius, who 
changing the articles of his institutidh, in'.which' he 
had promi^ed'Obedience.j^ the pope with certain re- 
strictions, turned it .in such a manner as to bind his ' 
order by a solemn vow df ■ implicit, blind", and unli- 
mited-submission and obedience to the Roman pon- 
tifi;. This change produced the .desired . effect, and 
made the popes look upon the Jesuits as the chief 
support of their authority. Hence arose the zeal 
which Rome' has ever shown for that order. It is 
remarkable, that Ignatius and ' his compaiiy, in the 
very san^e charter in which they declared their im- 
plicit and blind allegiance to th'e court of Rome, pro- 
mised a like irhplicit and. unlimited allegiance to the - 
general of their society, notwithstanding- the impds- 
sibility of serving two .absolute-masters, whose com 
mands might be. often contradictory. See Histoire 
des Keli'gieax de la Compagnie de Jesus, printed at 
Utrecht iff 1741. .->, 

t 'See Jo. Alb. Pabricii Lux Evangelii tKi -Orbi 
exoriens, cap. xxxii. p. 550. 

J B. Christ. Eberh. Weismanni Oratio de "Virtuti- 
bus et -Vitiia Mission. Roman. in'Orat. .ejus Aca* 
dem. " - * . ' 

« § See the Hist, de la Compagnie de Jesus, torn, ii 
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bered in their cells, were roused from their le- 
thargy, if not by a principle of envy, at least 
by a spirit of emulation. 

in. Of all the Jesuits who distinguished 
themselves by their zealous and laborious at- 
tempts to extend the limits of the church, none 
acquired a more shining reputation than Fran- 
cis Xavier, who is commonly called the Apos- 
tle of the Indies.* An undaunted resolution, 
and no small degree of genius and sagacity, 
rendered this famous missionary -one of .the 
most proper persons that could be employed 
in such an arduous task. Accordingly, in 
1522, he set sail for the Portiiguese settle- 
ments in India^ and, in a short time, spread 
the knowledge of the Cliristian religion, or, to 
speak more prpperly, of the Romish system, 
over a grejtt part of the continent, and m seve- 
ral of the islands of that ^ remote region. 
Thence^rin 1'529, he passed iYito Jaj>in, and 
laid there, with amazing rapidity, the founda- 
tions. of the famous church, which flourished 
. during so many years in that vast empire. 
His indefatigable zeal prompted him to attempt 
the conversion of the iGhinese; and with this 
view he embarked for that extensive and 
poi^erfiil kingdom, in sight of which he ended 
his tlays, in 1552.f After his death, other 
members of his insinuating order penetrated 
mto China. Of these missionaries the chief 
was Matthew Ricci, an Itahan, who, by his 
skill in the mathematics, became so acceptable 
to the Chinese nobility, and even to their em- 
peror, that he obtained, both fot himself and 
his associates, the liberty of explaining to the 
people the doctrines of the Gospel.f Ho may, 
therefore, be considered as the parent and 
founder of the Christian churches, which, 
though often dispersed, and tossed to and fro 
by the Storms of persecution, still subsist in 
China. § ^ - 

IV. The jurisdiction and territories of those 
princes, who first threw ofi^ the -papal yoke, 
being confined within the limits of Europe, 
the churches that were under their protection 
could contribute little to the propagation, of 
the Gospel in those distant regions of whicii 
we have been speaking. It is, however, re- 
corded in history, that, in, 1556, fourteen pro- 
testant missionaries were sent from GenevEt to 
convert the Americans, || though it is not well 



* The Tate king of Portugal, in 1747, obtained fur 
Xavier, or rather for his memory, the title of Protec- 
tor pf the Indies, from Benedict XIV. See the Let- 
tres Bdifiantes et Curieuses des Missions Etrangeres. 
torn, xliii^ Tile body of this sainted missionary lies 
. *interred at Goa, where it is worshipped with the 
highest marks of devotion. Thtfre is also a magnifi- 
cent church at Cotati dedicated to Xavier, to .whom 
tlie inhabitants of that Portuguese ^ttlement pay 
the moat devout tribute of veneration and worshio. 

t See the writers enumerated by Fabricius, in ins 
Lux Evangelii, &c. cap. xxxix'. p. 677. Add to' these 
Lafitau's Histoire des Decouvertes des Fortugais 
dans Ic nouveau Monde, tom. iii. iv. — Histoire de la 
compagnie'de Jesus, tom. i. 

t 3^ B. Du-Halde, Description de r£mpire de la 
Chine, tom. iii. 

§^It appears, however, that before the arrival of 
Ricci. in China, some of the.Dominicans'had already 
been there, though to little purpose, ^ee Le'Q,uieu, 
Orien? Christianus, tom. iii. 

If Fibteti Oratio de Trcipheeis Chri&ti,.i.n Orat. ejus, 
p. '570 There is ho doubt that the divines here men-' 
tioned were those whoip the illvstrious admiral Co- 



known who was the promoter of this pious 
design, or with what success it was carried 
into execution. The English also, who, to- 
ward the conclusion of this century, sent co- 
lonies into the, northern parts of America, 
transplanted with them the reformed religion, 
which they themselves professed; and, as their 
possessions were extended and multiplied from 
time to time, their religion also made a con- 
siderable progress among that rough and un- 
civilized people. We learn, moreover, that 
about this time the SwedeS exerted their reli- 
gious zeal in converting to Christianity many 
of the inhabitants of Finland and Lapland, of 
whom a considerable number had hitherto re- 
tained the impious and extravagant supersti- 
tions of their pagan ancestors. 

V. It does not appear, from authentic re- 
cords, that the sWord pf persecution was drawn 
against the Gospel, or any public opposition 
made to the progress of Christianity during 
this century; and it would betray a great igno- 
rance, both of the situation, opinions, and 
i^axims of the Turks, to imagine, that the- 
war they waged against the - Christians was 
carried oil upon religious principles, or with a 
View to maintain and promote the doctrines 
of Mohammed. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain, that there lay concealed, in different ' 
parts of Europe, not a few persons who enter- 
tained a virulent enmity against religion in \ 
general, and, in a more especial manner, against ' 
the religion of the Gospel; and who, both in 
their writings and in private conversation, . 
sowed the seeds of impiety and" error, and in- 
stilled their odious principles into weak, un- 1 
steady, and credulous minds. In this perni- 
cious and unhappy class aYe generally placed 
some of the Peripatetic philosophers, who 
adorned-Italy by their erudition, and particu- 
larly Fomponatius; several French wits and 
philosophers, such as Bodin, Rabelais, Mon-'- 
tagne, Bonaventure des Perieres, Dolet, Char- 
ron; some Italians, at whose heaid appears Leo 
X,; followed by Bembo, Politian, Jordano Bru- 
no, Ochino; and ^a few Germans, such as 
Theophrastus Paracelsus, Nicolas Taurellus, 
and others.* It is even reported, that, in cer- 
tain provinces of France and Italy, schools 
were erected, whence whole swarms of these 
impious doctors soon issued to deceive the sim- 
ple, and unwary. This accusation will not be 
whoUy^rejected by nuchas are acquainted -tvith 
the spirit and genius of these times; nor can 
it be said with truth, that all the persona 
charged with this heavy reproach were entire- 
ly guiltless. It is, nevertheless certain, on the 
other hand, that, upon an. accurate and impar- 
tial examination of this matter, the accusation 
brought against many of them will appear to 
be entirely groundless; and that, with respect 
to several who may deserve censure in a cer- 
tain decree, their errors are less pernicious 



ligni invited into France, when, in 1555, he had 
formed the project of sending a colony of Protes- 
tants into Brazil and other provinces of America. 
See Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, 
tom. i. , 

* See Reim'anni Historia Atheism! et Atheorum.-^ 
Jo. Franc. Buddeus, ThesSs 4e Atheismo et Super- 
stit'ione. — Dictionnaire de Bayle. - 
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and criminal, than they are uncharitably or 
rashly represented to be.* 

VI. "It i^, at the same time, evident, that, in 
this century, the arts and sciences were car-, 
ried to a degree of perfection unlmown to pre^ 
ceding ages; and, from this happy renovation 
of learning, the E^opeaii churches derived 
the most signal and inestimable advantages^ 
which they also transmitted to the most re- 
mote nations. The benign influence of, true 
scienoeK and its tendtacy to impj-ove both the 
form of religion and the institutions of civil 
policy, were perceived , by many of the states 
and princes of Europe: hence large sums were 
expended, and great zeal and industry employ- 
ed,, in promoting the progress of linowledge, 
by founding and'encouraging literary societies, 
by protecting and exciting a spirit of emula- 
tion among men of genius, and by annexing 
distinguished, honours and advantages to the 
culture of the sciences. And it is particularly 
worthy of observation, that this was the'peripd, 
when the wise andr salutary law, which- ex- 
cludes.ignorant and illiterate persons from the 
sacred functions^of the ministry, axjquired, at 
length, that force which it still retains in-the 
greatest part of the Christian world. There 
still remained, however, some seeds^of that 
ancient discord between religion and philoso- 
phy, which llad been sown and fomented by 
ignorance and fanaticism; and there were 
found, both among the friends and eneniies of 
the reformation, several well-meaning, but in- 
considerate men, who, iri' spite of common 
sense, maintained, with more vehemence and 
animosity than ever, that vital religion and 
piety could never flqurish without being totally 
separated from learning and science, and 
nourished by the holy simplicity that" reigned 
in the primitive ag& of the church. 

VII. The first rank in the literary world, 
was now enjoyed by those who consecrated 
their studious hoars, and their critical sagacity, 
to the publication, correction, and illustration, 
of the most famous Greek and Latin authors 
of ancient times, to the study of antiquity and 
the languages, and to the culture of eloquence 
and poetry. .We see by the productions of 
this age (which yet remain, and continue to 
excite the admiration of the learned,) that in 
all the provinces of Europe these branches of 
litffl-ature were cultivated with a kind of en- 
thusiasm, by such as were ,raost distinguished 
by their taste and genius; and, what is still 
more extraordinary, (and perhaps not a' little 
extravagant,) the welfare of the church, and 
the prosperity of the state, were supposed to 
depend upon the improvement -of (hese 
branches of erudition, which were considered 
as the very essence of true and solid knowledge. 
If such encomiums were swelled beyond Sie 
hounds of- truth and wisdom by enthusias'tical 
philologists, it is nevertheless certain, that the 
species of learning here under consideration, 
was of the highest, importajioe, as it opened 
the way that led to the treasures of solid wis- 
dom, to the improvement of genius,- and thus 
undoubtedly contributed, in a ^eat measure, 
to deliver ■both reason and .religion from the 
prepossessions of ignorance and the servitude 



of- superstition.* , Apii, therefore, we ought 
not to be surprised, when we meet with per- 
sons who exaggerate the merit, and dwell 
beyond measure on the praises of those who 
were our first guides from the regions of dark- 
ness and error, into the luminous paths of evi-T 
dence" and truth. 

VIII. Though the> lovers of philology arid 
the belles' lettres Vete much superior in number 
to those who turned their principal views to 
the study of philosophy, yet the latter were 
far from being contemptible either in point of 
number or capacity. The philosophers were 
divided into two classes; some were wholly ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, while others were 
employed in the investigation of truth, and en- 
deavoured by experience, as Well as by reason- 
ing, to trace out the laws and operations of 
"nature. The former were subdivided into two 
sects, one of wjlich followed, certain leaders, 
while the other, unrestrained by the dictates 
of authority, struck out a new way for them- 
selves, following freely their own inventions. 
Those wlio suljraitted to the direction of phila- 
sophical guides, enlisted themselves under the 
standard of- Aristotle, or that of Plato, who 
continued still to have many admirers, espe- 
cially, in Italy. Nor were the followers of 
Aristotle agreed among themselves; they all 
acknowledged the Stagirite as their chief, but 
they followed him through very jdiffererit 
paths. Som'e were for retaining the ancient 
niethod of proceeding in philosophical pursuits, 
which thfeir doctors falsely called the Peripar 
tetic system. Others pleaded for the pure and 
unmixed philosophy of Aristotle,, and recom- 
mended his writings as the source of Wisdom, 
and as the system which was most adapted, 
when properly illustrated and explained, to 
the instruction of youth.- A third, sort of 
Aristotehans, who differed equally from these 
now mentioned, and of whom the celebrated 
Melancthon was the chief, pursued another 
method. They extracted the jmarrow out of 
the lucubfaiions of the Grecian sage, illus- 
trated it by the aids of genuine literature and 
the rules of good criticism, and corrected it by, 
the -dictates of right reason and tlie doctrines 
and principles of true religion. 

Of those who struck out a path to them- 
selves in the regions of -philosophy, without 
any regard to that which had been opened by 
ancient sages, and pursued by their followers. 



QQr * Many vehement debates have been carried 
on concernitig the respective merit .of literature and 
philosophy; but these debates are almost as absurd 
as a comparison that should -be made between the 
means and the end, the instrument and its effect. 
Literature "is th& key by which we often open th^ 
treasures of wisdom, both human and divine. But, 
as the sordid miser absurdly converts the means into 
an end, and acquires a passion for the.$hiuing metal, 
considered abstractedly ,from- the purposes which it 
was. calculated to serve, so the pedantic philologist 
erects literature into an independen,t science, and' 
contemns the divine treasures of philosophy, which 
it was designed both to discover and to illustrate. 
Hence arose that wretched' tribe of "word-catchers 
that live'on syllables," (as Pope, I think, happily ex- 
presses their tasteless pursuits,) who made the re- 
public of letters groan. uiider' the.ir commenta.rieB, 
annotations, various readings, &:c., and who-forget 
that an acquaintance with language was intended 
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Cardan,* Teleaius,'[ and CampaneUa4 deserv- 
edly hold the first rank, as they were undoubt- 
Adly men of superior' genius, though too much 
addicted to the suggestions and yisions of an 



to lead us to the improvement of the mind and "to 
the knowledge of things. 

HJ* * Cardan was a man of a bold, irregular, 
enterprising genius, who bya wild imagination, was 
led into the study of astrology and\magic, by which 
he excited the astonishment and attracted the vene- 
ration of the multitude, wliile his real merit as a 
-philosopher was little known. He was accused of 
atheism, but seems much rather chargeable with 
superstition. His, life and character seem to have 
formed an amazing mixture* of wisdom and folly; 
and nothing can give a more unfavourable idea of 
his temper and principles, than the hideous portrait 
he has drawn of himself in his -book D6Genituris. 
His knowledge of physic and or mathematics was 
considerable, and his notions of natural philosophy 
may be seen in his famous book t>e SubtiKtate .et 
Veritate Rerum, in which some important troths 
and discoveries are mixed with the most fanatical 
visions, and the most extravagant and delfribus 
effusions of mystical folly. See"the ample and ju- 
dicious account that has been given of the character 
and philosophy of this writer (whose voyage to 
Britain is well known) by the Jearned Brucker, in 
his Historia Critica philosophise, tom. iv. 

QC^ t- This philosopher, less known than the 
former, was born in 1508, at Cosenza, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and was the restorer of the ' philosophy 
formerly taught by Parmenides, upon whose princi- 
ples he built a new system, or at least, a system 
which appeared new, by the elegant connexion 
which he gave to its various parts, and the argu- 
ments used to maintain and support it against the 
philosophy of- Aristotle. It was the vague and un~ 
certain method of reasoning vfhich the Stagirite had 
introduced into natural philosophy, -that engaged 
Telesius to compose his famdus book De PrinCipiis 
Rerum Naturalium. In this work, after having re- 
futed the visionary principles of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, he substitutes in their place sach as are 
immediately derived from the testimony of the 
senses, even heat aftd- cold, from which, like Par: 
meitides, he dedupes the nature, origin, qualities, 
and changes, of all material beings. To these two 
principles he adds a third, namely, matter; and on 
these three he builds with some dexterity Ins physi- 
cal system, for a part-of which he seems also to have 
been indebted to a book of PJutarch, De Primo Fri- 
gido. It will be entertaining to the philosophical 
reader, to compare this work of Telesius with- lord 
Bacon's physical account of the story of Cupid and 
Ccelus, in his book de Principiis et Originibus, &c. 

{It^ X Campanella, a native of Calabria, made a 
great noise in the seventeenth century, by hfe inno- 
vations in philosophy. Shocked at the.atheism and 
absurdities of the Aristotelian system, he early ac- 
quired a contempt of it, and turned his pursuits to- 
ward something more solid, perusing the writings 
of all the ancient sages, and comparing them with 
the great Volume of nature, to see whether the pre- 
tended copies resembled the original. The sufferings 
-that this man endured are almost incredible; but 
they were said to be inflicted on him in consequence 
of the treasonable practices which were imputed to 
him, partly against the 6ourt of Spain, and partly 
against the kingdom-of Naples, which (it was sup- 
posed) he had formed the design of delivering into 
the hands of the Turks; He was freed from his 
prispn__and tortures by the interposition of pope 
Urban VIII., who gave him particular marks of his 
favour and esteem, and, finding that he was not 
safe at Rome, had him convej^ed to Paris, where he 
was honoured with the protection of Louis XITI. 
and cardinal Richelieu, and ended his days in peace. 
As to the writings and philosophy of this great man, 
they are tinged, indeed, with the colour of the times, 
and bear, in many places, the. marks of a chimerical 
and undisciplined imagination; but, among a few 
visionary notions, they contain a great number of 
important truths. .He undertook an entire r-efor- 
mation of philosophy, but was unequal to the'task. 
For anaccount.of his principles of Ingic, ethics, and 
natural philosAphyr see BrucjEer's Hist. <?ritica Phi- 
ioiophise, tom. iv. He was accused of atheism, but • 



irregular fiuicy. To these may be added Peter 
Ramus, that ingenious French philosopher, 
who, by attempting to substitute, in the place 
of Aristotle's logic, a method of reasoning 
more adapted to the use of rhetoric and the 
improvement of eloquence, excited such a ter- 
rible uproar in the Gallic schools. Nor must 
we omit here the mention of Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, who, by an assiduous observation 
of nature, by a great number of experiments 
indefatigably repeated, and by applying tho 
penetrating force of fire* to discover the first 
principles or elements of bodies, endeavoured 
to, throw new light and evidence on the im-* 
portant science of natural philosophy. As the- 
researches of this industrious inqtlirer fnto na- 
ture excited the admiration of all, his example 
was consequently followed by many; and hence 
arose-a new sect of philosophers, who assumed 
the denomination of Tlteosophists,^ and who, 
placing little confidence in the decisions of hu- 
man reason, or the efforts of speculation, at- 
tributed all to divine illumination and repeated 
experience. . _ 

IX. This revolution in philosophy and liter- 
ature, together with the spirit of emulation 
that animated the different sects or classes into 
which the learned men of this age were divid- 
ed, produced many happy effects t)f various 
kinds. It, in a more particular manner, brought 
into disrepute, though it could not at onceut- 
terl3r eradicate, that intricate,- barbaroi^, and . 
insipid method of teaching theology, which 
had hitherto prevailed in all the schools and 
pulpits x)f Christendom. The sacred writings^ 
which, in the preceding ages, had beten either 
entirely neglected, or very absurdly explained, 
v/ere now much more consulted and respected 
in the debates and writings of the Christian 
doctors than they had formerly been; the sense 
and language of the inspired v^riters were 
more carefully studied and more accurately 
developed; the doctrines and precepts of reli- 
gion tarught in a more methodical manner, and 
with greater connexion and perspicuity; and 
that dry,' barren, and vapid, language, which 
the ancient schoolmen affected . so much in 
their theological compositions, was wholly ex- 
ploded by the wiser part of the divines oi this 
century. It must not, however, be imagined, 
that tins reformation of the schools was so per- 
fect, as to leave no room for improvement in 
succeeding ages; this, indeed, was far~&om be- 



unjustly; he -was also accused of suggesting cruel 
measures against the protestants, and not without 
reason. 

OCr* * The principal merit of Paracelsus consisted 
in inventing, or at least restoring from oblivion and 
darkness, the important science of chemistry, giving 
it a regular form, reducing it into a connected sys- 
tem, and applying it most successfully to the art of 
healing, which was the peculiar profession of this 
philosopher, whose friends and enemies have drawn 
him in 'the falsest colours. His aj)plication to the 
study of magic, of which hetreats in the,tenth vol- 
ume of his works, under the denomination of the 
Sagacious Philosophy, is a circumstance dishonoura- 
ble to his menpiory, and nothing can discover a more 
total absence of caramon sense and reasoning than 
his discourses on that subject. As to his philosophi- 
cal system, it is ,so obscure, and so contradictory, 
that we shall not pretend to delineate it here. 
" t See, for an ample account of the lives, transac- . 
tions, and systems of these phiI(^ophers, Brucker's 
Historia Critica Philosophiie 
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mg the oase^ Much imperfection yet remain- 
ed in tJie method of treating theology; and 
many things, which had great need of acorrect- 
ing band, were left untouched. It would, ne- 
vertheless, be either aninstanoe of ingratitude, 
or a mark of great ignorance, to deny to this 
age the honour of having begun v^hat was af- 
terwards more happily finished, and of having 
laid the foundations of that striliing saperiority , 
which the divines of succeeding ages obtained 
over those Of ancient times. 

X. The improvements, which have been 
now mentioned, as proceeding from the restora- 
tion of letters and philosophy, not only extend- 
ed to the method of conveying theological iil- 
^struction, but also purified the science of the- 
ology itself.' For the true nature, genius, and 
design of the Christian religion, which even 
the most leari^ej and pidus doctors of antiqui- 
ty had but imperfectly: comprehended, were 
now unfolded with evidence and precision, and 
drawn, like truth, jrom an abyss in which they 
had hitherto lain concealed. It is true, the iri^ 
fluence of error was &x from being totally sap- 
pressed, and many false and absuril doctrines 
are still maintained and propaga^ted in the 
Christian frorld. But it may nevertheless, be 
affirmed, that the Christian societies, whose 
errors at this day are the most numerous and 
extravagant, have much less absurd and per- 
verse notions of the nature and design of the 
Gtpgpel, and the duties and obligations of its 



votaries, than were entertained by those doc- 
tors of antiquity, wJio ruled the church with 
an absolute authority, and were considered as 
the chief oracles of theology. It' may farther 
be observed, that the reformation contributed 
much to soften and civilize the manners of 
many nations, who, before that happy period, 
were sunk in the most savage stupidity, and 
carried the most ru^e and insocial aspect. It 
must indeed be confessed, that a variety of cir- 
cumstances, not immediately connected .with 
religion, combined to produce that lenity of 
character, and that milder temperatlue of man- 
ners, maxims, and actions, which gradually 
appeared in the greatest part of the European 
nations, ailer the period that was signalized by 
the reformative exertions of Luther. It is ne- 
vertheless evident, beyoM all contradiction, 
that' the disputes concerning religion, and the 
accurate and rational inquiiies into the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity to which those 
disputes gave rise, had a great tendency to era- 
dicate from the miiids of men the ferocity that 
had been so long nourished by the barbarous 
suggestions of unmanly superstition. It is also 
certain, that at the very dawn of this happy 
revolution in. the. state of Christianity, and 
even, before its salutary effects were manjfested 
in all their extent, pure rehgion had many sin- 
cere and fervent votaries, though they were 
concealed from public view bythe multitudes 
lof fanatics .with which they were surrounded. 
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History of the Roman or Latin Church. 

J. The Roman or Latin church is a system 
of goyemmentjwhose jurisdiction extends over 
a great part of the known world, though its 
authority has been circumscribed within nar- 
rower limits since the happy revolution that, 
in many countries, delivered Christianity from 
the yoke of superstition and spiritual tyranny. 
'This system of ecclesiastical policy, extensive 
as it is, is under the direction of the bishop of 
Rome alone, who, by virtue of a sort of here- 
ditary succession, claims the authority, prero- 
gatives, and rights, of St. Peter, the supposed 
prince of the apostles, and giv^ himself out 
for the supreme headof the universal church, 
the vicegerent of Christ upon earth. This 
lordly rfier of the, church is, at this tjme, 
elected to his high office, by the chosen mem- 
bers of the. Roman clergy, who beai the an- 
cient denomination of cardinals. . Of these, 
six are bishops, within the precincts of Rome; 
Vol-. II.-7 ^ 



fifty are ministers of the Ronian churches,, and 
are called priests or presbyters; and fourteea 
are inspe.ctors of the hospitals and charitable 
foundations, and are called deacons. These 
cardinals (while the papal .chair is vacant, and 
they are employed in tlie choice of a successor 
to thedeceased pontiff) are closely confined in a 
sort of prison,- called the Conclave, that they 
may thus be induced to bring this difficult mat- 
teir to a speedy conclusion. No person, except 
one who is an Italian by descent, and who has 
already _obtained a place in the 'college of "car- 
dinals, is^capable of being raised lo the supre- 
luacy of the' chul-ch: nor have all the Italijin 
cardinals the privilege of aspiring to this high 
office.* Some are rendered incapable of ifll- 
ing the papal chair by the place of their birth, 



* See J. F. Mayer'a Comment, de Electione Pontif. 
Romani, published at Hamburg in Ui91. The cere- 
monies observed in the election and installation are 
amply described by Meuschen, in a work published 
at Frankfort in 1732, under the following title, Ce- 
remoniale Electionis et-Coronationia PontificiS Ro- 
mani 
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others by the manner of their life, and a few 
by othei' reasons.* It is also to be observed, 
that the emperor and thejsings of France and 
Spain have acquired, either expressly by sti- 
pulation, or imperceptibly through custom, the 
privilege of excluding, frona the number .of 
the candidates for this high oiEce, such as they 
dislike or^ think proper to oppose. Hence it 
often happens, that, in the numerous college 
of cardinals, a very small number are permit-' 
ted, upon a vacancy^ to aspire to the papacy; 
the greatest part being generally prevented by 
their birth, their characters,^ their circun^stan- 
ces, and, by the force of political intrigues, 
from flattering themselves with the pleasing 
hope of ascending that towering summit of ec- 
clesiastical power and don>inion; 

11. It must not be imagined that the per- 
sonal power and authority of the Roman pon- 
tiff are circumscribed by no limits, since it is 
well kno^n, that in all his decisions relating 
to the government of the church, he deviously 
consults the brethren, i. e. the cardinals, who 
compose his ministry or privy c6uncil. Jn 
matters of religious controversy and doctrine, 
he is even obliged to ask the advice and opin- 
ion of eminent divines, in order to secure his 
pretended, infallibility from the suggestions of 
error. "^ Besides this, all affElirsthat are not of 
the highest moment, and importance, are di- 
vided into classes according to their respective 
nature, and left to the management of certain 
colleges, called Congregations^l; in every one 



0^ * The great obstacle that prevents several 
cardinals from aspiring to the pontiUcate, is what 
they call at Rome, iZ pecaato originale, or original sin. 
This mark of exclusion belongs to those who -are 
oorn subjects of some crown or republic which are 
Ijeyond the bound? of Italy, or are upon afooting of 
jealousy with the court of Rome. Thos'fe also who 
were made cardinals by the nomination of the kings 
of France or Spain, or their adherents, are also in- 
cluded in this imputation of original. sin, which ex- 
cludes from the papal chair. The accidental circum- 
stances that excludes certain cardinals from the pon- 
tificate, are their being born princes or indepeiidenf 
sovereigns, or their declari)%g themselves .openly in 
favour ofxertain courts, or their family's being too 
numerous, or their morals being irregular. Even 
youth, and a good complexion and figure, are consi- 
dered as obstacles. But all these maxims "and rules 
vary and change according to the inconstant and 
precarious impulse of policy and faction. 

For' an account of the difierent methods of elect- 
.iing the pope, whether by compromise, inspiration,- 
'scrutiny, or access, (by which lastis.meant a secojid 
'election, employed when the other methods fail,) see 
Aymon's Tableau de la Course Rome. ^ 

(K^ t These congregations are as follow: X The 
congregation of the pope, instituted first by Sixtus V. 
to prepare the matters that were to be brought before' 
@ie consistory, at which the pontiff" is"always present. 
Hence this is called the Consistorial Cong^regation, 
and in it are treated all affairs relative to the erec- 
tion of bishoprics and cathedral, churches, the re? 
union or suppression of epjscopar fees, the aliena- 
tion of church goods, and the taxes and annates that 
are unposed upon alL benefices in the pope's gifU 
The cardinal dean presides in t£us a!ssembly. II. 
The congregation of the inquisition, or ^as it is other- 
wise called) of the Holy Office, instituted by Paul 
III., which takes cognizance of heresies', apostasy,. 
magic, and profane writings. The office of Grand 
Inquisitor, which encroached upon the prerogatives 
of the pontifif, has been long suppressed, or rather 
distributed among the cardihals who belong to this 
congregation, and whose decisions come under the 
Bupreme cognizance of his holiness. . III. The con- 
gregation for the propagation of the Roman catholic 
mith, founded under the pontificate of Gregory XV. 
composed of eighteen cardinals; one of the secreta- 



of which, one or more cardinals preside.* The 
decisions of these,societies are generally approv- 
ed by the pontiff, who has not a right, without 
alleging the most Weighty and evident reasons. 



ries of slate, a protonotary, a secretary of the inqui- 
sition, and cither. niembers of less rank.._ Here it is 
that the deliberations are carried on, which relate to 
the extirpation of heresy, the appointment of mis- 
sionaries, &x. This congregation has built a most 
lieautiful and magnificent palace in one of tjtoe most, 
agreeable situations that could be chosen at Rome, 
where proselytes to -popery from foreign countries 
are lodged and nourished gratis, .in a manner suita- 
ble to their rank and condition, and instructed in 
those branched 'of knowledge to which the bent of ■ 
their genius points. , The prelates, curates, ami vi- 
cars also, who are obliged, without ,any fault of 
theirs, to abandon the places of their residence, are 
entertained charitablyin this noble edifice in a man- 
ner proportioned to their station in the church. IV. 
The congregation designed to explain the decisions 
of the council of Trent. V. Tlie congregation of 
the Index, whose principal business is to examine 
manuscripts and bookS that are designed for publica- 
tion, to decide whether the people may be permitted 
to read them, to correct those bo"6ks whose errors aru 
not numerous, and which contain useful and saluta - 
ry truths, to condemn those whose principles are he 
retical and pernicious, and to grant to certain indi 
viduals the peculiar, privilege of ijerusinfe heretica 
books. This congregation, which is sometimes helt 
in the presence of the pope, but generally in the pa- 
lace of -the cardinal-pr-esident, has a more extensiv. 
•jurisdiction than that of the inquisition, as^ It^ nb 
only takes cognizance of books that contain doc. 
trines contrary to the Roman -catholic faith, but of 
those also which concern tlie duties of morality, thb 
discipline ofthe-church, andthe interests of society, 
■ Its name is derived from the alphabetical tabl^s^ oi 
indexes of heretical books and authors, which have 
been composed by its appointment. VI. The con- 
gregation for maintaining the rights and immuni- 
ties of the clergy, and of the knights of Malta:' .Tiua~ 
congregation was formed by Urban VIII. to decide 
the disputes, and remove the difficulties and ilfcon. 
veniences that arose from the trials of ecclesiastics, 
before prjhcjes, or other lay-judges. VII. The con -^ 
gregations relating to the bishops and regular clergy, 
instituted by Sixtus V. to decide .the debates which 
arise between the bishops and their diocesans, and 
to compose all differences that occur among the mo- 
nastic orders. VIII. The congregation appointed by 
Gregory XIV. for examining the capacity and learn- 
ing of the bishops^ IX. Another for inquiring into 
their lives and morals. X. A third, for obliging^ 
them to reside in their dioceses, or to dispense them 
from that obligation. XI. -The congregation for sup- 
pressing jnonasteries, i. e. such whose revenues are 
exhausted, and who thereby become a charge upon 
the public. ^11. The congregation of the Apostolic 
Visitation, which names the visitors, who perform 
the duties and visitations of the churches and con- 
vents within the-district of Rome. Xin. The con- 
gregation of relics, authorized to examine the marks, 
and to augment the number of these instruments of 
superstition. XIV. The congregation of indulgen- 
ces, designed to-examine the cases of those who have 
recourse to this method of quieting the conscience. 
XV. The congregation of rites, which Sixtus V. ap- 
pointed to regulate and invent the religious cei^emo- 
nies that are to be observed in the worship oX each 
new saint"that is added to the calendar., - 

These are the congregations of cardinals, set 
apart for .administering the spiritual aifairs-of the 
church; and they are undoubtedly, in some respects, 
a check upon the power of the pontifif, enormous as 
it may be. There are sixmore, which relate to the 
temporal government of the papal territories. In 
these congregations, all things ^are transacted which 
relate to the execution of public justice in civil or 
criminal matters, the levying of taxes, the providing 
of the cities and eachof the provinces wjth good go- 
vernors, the relieving- of those who are unjustly op- 
pressed by subordinate magistrates, the coinage, the 
care cjf the rivers, aqueducts, bridges, road^, churches, 
and^public edifices.- 

* The court of Rome iaAi-ery particularlv and ac 
curately described by Aymon (who had been, befor» 
hie conversion to the protestant religion, domestic 
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to "reverse what they pronounce to be just and 
eicpedient. Thi^ form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment is, doubtless, a check to the authority of 
the pope; and hence it is, that many things 
are transacted at Rome in a manner that is in 
direct opposition to the sentiments 6f its spiri- 
tual ruler. This may serve to sl^ow us,- that 
those persons are little acquainted with the na-. 
ture and limits of the pa'pal hierarchy, who' 
pretend, that all the iniquitous proceedings of 
the court oT Rome, the calamities it has occa- 
sioned,^the contentions, rebellions, and tumults 
it has excited, are entirely Imputable to the 
pontiff himself.* _ ' 

_. III. The power ^f the pope hath excited 
debates even among, those who are under the 
papal hierarchy; and the spiritual subjects of 
this pretended head of the church, are very 
far from agreeing with respect to the extent of 
his authority' and jurisdiction. Hence it hap- 
pens, that tais authority and dominion are not 
the same in all places, having a larger scope 
in some provinces, and being reduced within 
narrower bounds' in others. '. If, indeed,- we 
' consider only the pretensions of the pohtiffj we 
shall find that his power is unlimited and su- 
preme; for there are no prerogatives that can 
flatter ambitioii, which he does not claim for 
himself and his court. He not only pretends, 
that ,the whole power and majesty of the 
church reside in his person, and are transmit- 
ted, in certain portions, from him to the inferior 
bishops, but moreover asserts the absolute in- 
fallibility of all decisions and decrees which 
he pronounces from his lordly tribunal. These 
"arrogant pretensions are, however, opposed by 
many, and chiefly by the French^ who ex- 
pressly maintain, that every bishop receives 
immediately from^ Christ himself a portion of 
that spiritual power which is imparted to the 
church; that the collective sum, or whole of 
this power, is lodged in the aggregate body of 
its pastors, or (which is the same thing) in a 
general council lawfully assembled; and that 
the pontiff, considered .personally, and as dis- 
tinct from the church, is liable to" error. This 
complicated and important controversy may 
be easily brought within narrower bounds, and 
may be reduced to -the following plain ques- 
tioji;f-^' Is the Roman pontiff, properly speak- 
ing, the Legislator of the church, or,- is' He no 
more than the Guardian and Depository of the 



chaplain to Innocent XI,) in a book entitled Tableau 
de la 6our de Rome. See also Relation de fa Cour 
da Rome, et des Ceremonies qui s'y pbservent, which 
Father Labat translated into French from the Ital- 
ian of Jerome Limadoro, and subjoined to his Voy- 
ages en Espagne et Italie, tdm. viii^ — For an account 
of the Roman congregations, &c. see Doroth. Ascian. 

, de'Montibns Fietatis^Romania, p. 510, as als6.Hu- 
nold. Flettcnberg, Notitia Tribunalium'etCongrega- 
tionum Curiae Romanse. 

Mlence -arises that important distinction, fre- 
quently employed by the French and other nations 
in their debates with the pope; J mean the distinc- 
tion between his holiness and the court of Rum'e. 
The latter is often .loaded with the bitterest re- 

' proaches and the heaviest accusations, while thje. for- 
mer is spared, and in some measure excused. Nor 
IS this distinction byany means groundless,, since 
the cardinals and congregations, whose rights and 
privileges are deemed sacred, undertake and execute 
many projects without the knowledge; and some- 
times against the will and ronaent, of the pontiff 
faimself. , 



laws enacted by Christ and the church?' There 
is no prospect of seeing this question decided, 
or tfje debates terminated to which it has given 
rise, since the contending parties do not even 
agree about the proper and lawful judge of 
this important controversy'* Some great re- 
volution alone can effect the decision of this 
matter. 

IV. The chiireh of Rome lost much of its 
ancient spleAdour and majesty, as soon as La- 
ther, and the other luminaries of the reforma- 
tion, had exhibited to the view of the European 
natio'ns the Christian religion restored, at least 
to a considerable part of its native purity, and 
deUvered from many of the superstitions under 
which it had lain so long disf^nred. . Among 
the most opulent states of Europe, several 
withdrew entirely from the jurisdiction of 
Rome; in others, certain' provinces threw off 
the yoke of papal tyranny;- and, upon the 
whole, this defection produced a striking dimi- 
nution both of the wealth and power of the 
Roman pontiffs. It must also be observed, 
that even the kings, pTinces, and sovereign 
states; who adhered to the religion of Rome, 
yet changed their sentiments' with- respefet to 
the claiins and pretensions of its bishop; If 
they were not persuaded by the writings of 
the protestants to renounce the superstitions 
of popery, yet they received most useful in- 
structions from them in other matters of very 
great moment. They drew from these writings- 
important discoveries of the groundless claims 
and unlawful usurpations of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, and came, at length, to perceive, that, if 
the jurisdiction and authority of Rome should 
continue the same as before the rise of Luther, 
the rights of temporal princes, and the majesty^ 
of civil government, would, sooner or later, 
be absorbed in the gulph of papal! avarice and 
ambition. Hence it was, that most of the so- 
vereign states of Europe, partly by Secret and 
prudent measui:es, partly by public negocia- 
tions and remonstrances, set bounds to the 
daring ambition of Rome, which aimed at 
nothing less than universal dominion both in 
ecclesiastical eind civil affairs; nor did the pon- 
tiff think it either safe or expedient to have 
recourse to the ancient arms of the church, 
war . and txcormn\KiAcalw«., in order to repel 
these attacks upon his authority. Even those 
very kingdoms, which acknowledged the Ro- 
man pontiff as the lawgiver of the church, . 
and an infallible guide,' confined his power of 
enacting laws within narrow limits. 

V. In this declining «tate of their affairs, it 
was natural for the humble pontiffs to look 
about for some method of repairing their losses; 
and, for t^is purpose, they exerted much mora 
zeal and industry, than had been shown by 
their predecessors, in extending the limits of 



* The arguments employed by ther pontiif 's crea- 
tures in. defence of his unlimited antliority, may be 
seen in the words of BeUarmine and -other^writers. 
Of which a voluminous coUeption has been made by 
Roccaberti; and whtt is not a little extraordinary, 
a French writer, named Feti^dier, appeared in de- 
fence of the poi>e's pretensions, in a book publiehed 
at Luxemburg, in 1724, sur 1' Autorite et 1' Infalli- 
bllite de^ Papes. The sentiments of the Gallican 
church, and the arguments by which it .opposes 
the -pretension^ of Rome,' may jbe seen- in the wri- 
tings of Richer and Launov. 
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their spiritual dominion beyond Europe, and 
left no means unemployed of gaining prose- 
lytes and adherents in the Indies.and in Africa, 
both among the pagan nations and the Chris- 
tian sects. The Jesuits, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, were the first mission- 
aries who were employed for this purpose in 
those distant j>art3 of the world; but able men, 
selected frbm the other monastic orders, were 
afterwards entrusted with this arduous under- 
taking. If, however, we except the exploits 
of Francis Xavier and his companions in India, 
Cluna, and Japan, of wliich notice has been al- 
ready taken, there were no .great matters ef- 
fected in this century; as, generally speaking, 
the persons who were appointed to execute this 
grand project, were nb^ endowed with that ex- 
perience and* dexterity which it necessarily re- 
quired, and entered upon the work with more 
zeal than prudence and knowledge. ' 

Tlie Portuguese had, in tlie preceding cen- 
tury, opened a passage into the country of the 
AJiyssinians, who professed the doctjine, and 
observed the religious rites of" the Monopliy- 
sites; and hence arose a favourable occasion of 
reducing that people under the papal yoke. 
Accordingly John Bermudez was sent into 
Ethiopia for this purpose; and, that he might 
appear with a certain degree of dignity, -he 
was invested with the title of Patriarch of the 
Abyssinians. The same important commission 
was afterwards given to Ignatius Loyola, and 
the companions of his labours;* and, at the 
commencement of their undertaking, several 
circumstances, and particularly a war with a 
neighbouring prince, which the Abyssiniaji mo- 
narch was desirous of terminating by the 
powerful succours of the Portuguese, seemed 
to promise them a successful and happy minis- 
try. But the event did.not answer this fond, 
expectation; and, in some time, it appeared 
plainly, that the Abyssinians-Stogd too firm in 
the faith of their ancestors, to be easily engag- 
ed to abandon and forsake it; sp that, toward 
the conclusion of this century, the Jesuits had 
almost lost all hopes of succeeding in their 
attempts.! 

VI. The Egyptians, or Copts, who were 
closely connected with the Abyssinians in their 
religious sentiments, and also in, their external 
forms of worship, became the next objects of 
Rome's ambitious zeal; and, in 1562, Christo- 
pher Roderio, a Jesuit of note, was sent, by the 
express order of pope Pius IV., to propagate 
the cause of popery among that people. This 
ecclesiastic, notwithstanding the rich presents 
and ingenious arguments by which he attempt- 
ed< to change the sentiments and shake the 
constancy of Gabriel,,]; who was at that time 



ICf" * It is certainly by mistake that Dr. Mosheim 
mentions L.oyo]a as having made a voyage into 
Abyssinia. Jesuits were sent at different periods to 
that country, and with little success; but their foun- 
der was never there in p»*^son. 

t See Ludolfi Histor. Ethiopica etComm. — Geddes, 
Church History of Ethiopia, p. 120.— Le Grand, Dis- 
sertation de la Conversation des Abyasins, which is 
to be found in the Voyage Historique d'Abyssinie' 
du R. P. Jerome Lobo. — La Croze, Hist, du Christi- 
anisme en Ethiopie, liv, ii, 

X Franc. Sacchini, Histor. S'ocietat. Jesu. pars ii. 
lib. V, — Euseb. Renaudot,.Hi8toriaFatriarchar. Alex- 
andrin.p.611 Hist de la (^ompagniede Jesus, torn. iii. 



patriarch of Alexandria, returned to Rome 
with no other effect of his embassy, than fair 
words and a few compliments.* It is, how- 
ever, true, that, in 1594, during the pontificate 
of Clement VIII., an envoy from another pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, whose name was also 
"Gabriel, appeared at Rome, and this circum- 
stance was considered as a subject-of triumph 
and boasting by the creatures of the pope.^f 
But the more candid and sensible, even among 
the Roman catholics, looked upon this em- 
bassy, and riot without reason, as a stratagem 
of the Jesuits to persuade the Abyssinians 
(who were so prone to follow the example Of 
their brethren of Alexandria) to join them- 
selves to the communion of Rome, and submit 
to the authority and jurisdiction of its pontifF.:^ 
It is at least certain, that we do not" subse- 
quently find the smallest token of a propensity 
in .the Copts to embrace the doctrine or disci- 
pline of Rome. 

Many years before this period, a considerable 
sect of the Armenians had been accustomed 
to treat the pope with particular marks of 
veneration and respect, without departing^ 
however, from the religious doctrine, discipline, 
or worship of their ancestors. .Of this a far- 
ther account shall be given in the history of 
the Eastern Churches: it may, however, be 
proper to observe here, that the attachment of" 
this sect to the pontiff was greatly increased, 
and his votaries were considerably multiplied, 
by the, zeal of Serapipn, an opulent man, who 
was entirely devoted to the court of Rome, 
and who, by engaging himself to discharge the 
debts under which the Armenians groaned, 
obtained,; in 1593, the title'and dignity of Pa- 
triarch, though there werfe already two patri- 
archs at the head of the Annenian church; 
He did not, however, long enjoy this dignity; 
for, soon after his promotion, he was sent into 
exile by ihe Persian monarch, at the desire of 
those Armeriiana who adhered to the ecclesjas- 
ticail disciplhie of their ancestors; and thus the 
boasting and exultation of the Romans' sud- 
denly subsided, and their hopes vanished-! 

VII, The ambitious views of the Roman 
pontiffs sowed the pestilential seeds of animosi- 
ty and discord among all the eastern churches; 



dg-* This patriarch offered to «end one of his 
bishops to the council of Trent, in order to get rid of 
the importunity of these Jesuits; but he positively 
refused to send any of his young students to be edu- 
cated kmong their order, and declared plainly, that 
he owed no obedience or submission to the bishop of 
Rome, who had no more dignity or authority than 
any other-prelate, except within the bounds of his 
own diocese. See Histoire des Religieux de la Com- 
pagnie de J^^us, tom. if. 

't The transactions of this embassy, adorned with 
an ample and pOrapous. preface, are subjoined to the 
sixth vol. of the Ann. Eccl. of Baronius. 

% Renaudot, in his Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin., 
endeavours to maintain the credit and importance 
of this mission, of which Baronius has given such a 
pompous accouiit. He is, however, in an error when 
he asserts, that father Simon, relying upon the falla- 
cious testimony of George Douza, was the only per-' 
son Who ever considered this embassy as a strata- 
gem, since it is -evident, that Thomas a Jesu, a Car- 
melite, in his treatise de Conversione omnium Gen: 
tinm procuranda, has considered it in the same light, 
as well as several other writers. See GeddeB,Church 
E^story of Ethiopia. 

§ See Nouv. Mem. des' Mis. de la Com. de Jexus 
dans le Levant, t. iii. 
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and the Nestorian Christians, who are also 
known by the denomination of Chaldeans, felt 
early the effects of their imperious' counsels. 
In 15^1, a warm dispute arose among that peo- 
ple about the ' cre^ion of a new patriarch, Si- 
meon Barmamas being proposed by one party, 
and Sulaka earnestly dSsired by the other. 
The latter, to support his pretensions the.more 
effectually, repaired to Roijie, and was conse- 
crated patriarch, in 1553, by pope JuUus IIJ., 
whose jurisdiction he had ackno\*Iedged, and 
to whose commands he haijjpromised unlimited 
submission and obedience. Julius gave tlje 
name of John, to the new Chaldean patriarch, 
and, upon his return to his own country, sent 
•with him several persons, skilled in the SyriaC 
language, to assist him in establishing and ex- 
tendiiig the papa,l empire^ among the Nestori- 
ans. From this time that unhappy people 
-were divided into- two factions, and were often 
involved in the greatest dangers and diSicuities 
by the jarring sentiments and perpetual quar- 
rels of their patriarchs.* 

The Nestorians, or as they are iriore com- 
mbhly called, the Christians of St. Thomas, 
who inhabited a part of the coast of India, 
suffered much from the methods emplgyed by 
the Portuguese to engage them to eml>raee the 
. doctrine and discipline of the church of Rome, 
and to abandon the religion of their ancestors, 
which- was much more simple and infinitely 
less absurd.f The finishing stroke was put to 
the violence and , brutality of these attempts 
by don Alexis de Menezes, bishbp of Goa, 
who, about the conclusion of this century, call- 
ing the Jesuits- to his assistance, obliged this 
unhappy and reluctant people to embrace the 
rfeligion of Rome, and to acknowledge the 
pope's supreme jurisdiction; against both of 
which acts -they had always expressed "the ut- 
most abhorrence. These violent counsels and 
arrogant proceedings of Menezes, and' his as- 
sociates, were condemned by such of the Ro- 
man catholics as were most remarkable for 
- thesjr equity and wisdpm.J 

VIII. The greatest part of the first legates 
and missionaries of the court of Rome treated 
withmuch severity and injustice the Christians 
whom, they were desirous of gaining over to 
their communion. For they not only required 
that these Christians should renounce the par- 
jticular opinions that separated them from the 
Greek and Latin churches, and that they 
should acknowledge the pontiff as Christ's 
sole vicegerent upon eartli: their demands 
wenf still farther; they opposed some opinions 
that were at least worthy of toleration, and 
others which were highly lagreeable to the did- 
tates both of reason and Scriptute;. they in- 
sisted upon the suppression and abohtion of 
several customs, rites, and institutions, which 
had been handed Hoyvn from successive ances-, 
tors, and which were perfectly innocent in their 



* Jos. Sim. Assemani, Bib. Orient. Cleilientino- 
Vaticana, t. iii. pars ii. 

(jt^ t For an aceountof the doctrines and worship 
of these, and the other eastern Christians, see the 
following chapter; as also two learned books of La 
Croze; one entitled, Histoire da Cbristianisme des 
Indes, i^id the other, -Histoire du Christia-nisme en 
Ethibpie. ■ 

} La Croze Tlist. du Christ, des Indes, liv d. p. 68. 



nature and tendency; in a word,.they would- 
be satisfied with .nothing less than an efltire 
and minute conformity of the religious ritep 
and opinions of the people, with the doctrine 
and worship of the church of Rome. The 
papal court, however, rendered wise by ex- 
perience, perceived, at length, that this, man- 
ner of proceeding was highly imprudent, and 
very unlikely to extend the limits of the papal 
empire in the. East. It was therefore deter- 
mined to treat with more artifice and raoderar 
tion a matter of such foment and Importance, 
and 'the missionaries weie, consequently, or- 
dered to change the plan of their operations,, 
and confine tlieir views to the two following 
points; namely, the subjection of these Chrisr 
tians to the jurisdiction of the pope, and their 
renouncing, or at least professing to renounce, 
the opinions that had been condemned in the 
general councils of-1;he church. In all other 
matters, the Roman envoys were commanded 
to allow a perfect toleration, and to let the 
people remain unmolested in folio wiiig the sen- 
-timents, and observing the institutions, which 
they had derived froin their ancestors. To 
give the greater credit elnd plausibility to this 
(lew rnethpd of conversion, certain learned 
doctors of the church endeavoured to demon- 
strate, that the religious tenets of Rome, when 
explained according to the simplicity of truth, 
and not by tlie subtleties and definitions of tlje 
schools, differed very little from the opinions 
received in the Greek and the other eastern 
churches, . But tliis demonstration was very 
far from being satisffictory', and it discovered 
less of an. ingenuous spirit, than a disposition 
to gain,.proselytes by ajl sorts of means, an^ at 
all events. Be that as it may, the cause of 
Rome received much . more ' advantage from 
this plan of moderation, than it had -derived 
from the severity of its former counsels, though 
much less than the authors of this reconoiUng 
plan fondly expected. 

IX. While the pontiffs were using their ut- 
most efforts to extend their dominion abroad, 
they did not neglect the means that were pro- 
per to strengthen and maintain it at home. 
On the contrary, from the dawn of the reforma- 
tion', they began to redouble, their diligence in 
defending 7the internal form, and constitution 
of their church against thedexterity and forc@ 
of its adversaries. They could no more have 
recourse to the expedieijt of crusades, 1>y 
which they had so often diminished the power 
and influence of their enemies. Th^ revolu- 
tions which had happened in the' affairs of 
Roin^, and in . the state of Europe, rendered 
ally such method of subduing heretics vision- 
ary and impracticable. Other methods were, 
therefore, to be.found out, and all the resources 
of prudence were to be exhausted in support 
of a declinin.g .church. Hence the laws and 
proceedings of the inquisition were revised and 
corrected in those countries where that formi- 
dable court was perjnitted to exert its dread- 
ful power. Colleges aiid schools of learning 
were erected in various places, in which the 
studious youth were -trained up, by- perpetual 
exercise, in the art of disputing,, that thus they 
might wield, with more dfexterity and success, 
the arms of controversy against the eneiniea 
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of Rome. . The circulation of such books as 
were supposed to have a pernicious tendency, 
was either entirely prevented, or at leaat much 
obstructed, by certain lists or indexes, com- 
posed by men of learning and sagacity, and 
published by authority, in which tiiese books 
were marked with a note of infamy, and their 
perusal prohibited, though with certain restric- 
tions. The pursuit of knowledge vraa earnest- 
'y recommended to the elergy, and honoiirable 
marks of distinction, as well as ample rewards,- 
were bestowed on those who made the most 
remarkable progress in the cultivation of let- 
ters. And, to enlarge no farther on this head, 
the youth, in genferal, were more carefully in- 
structed in the principles and precepts of their 
religion, than they had formerly been. Thus 
it happens, that signal advantages are frequent- 
ly derived from what are looked upon as the 
greatest evils, and much wisdonfand improve- 
ment are daily acquired in the school of oppo- 
sition and adversity. It is more than proba- 
ble, that the church of Rome would never 
have been enriched with the acquisitions we 
have now been mentioning, had it continued 
in that state^f uninterrupted ease aind undis- 
puted authority, which nourish a spirit of in- 
dolence and luxury, and had not the pretended 
hetetics attacked jti territories, trampled upon 
its jurisdiction, and eclipsed a great part of its 
ancient majesty and splendour. 

"X. The monastic orders and religious so- 
cieties have been always considered by the 
Roman pontiffs as the principal support of 
their authority and dominion. It is chiefly by 
them, that they rule the church, maintain their 
influence on the minds of the people, and aug- 
ment the number of their votaries.- And, in- 
deed, various causes contribute to render the 
connexion between the pontiff and these reli- 
gious communities much more intimate, than 
that which subsists between him and the other 
clergy, of whatever rank or order we may 
suppose them to be. It was therefore judged 
necessary, when the success of Luther and the 
progress of the reformation had effaced such a 
considerable part of the majesty of Rome, to 
found some new religious fraternity, that 
should, in a particular manner, be devoted to 
the interests of the Roman pontiff, and the very 
express end of whose institution should be to 
relief the vigour of a declining hierarchy, to 
heal the deep wound it had received, to- pre- 
serve those parts of the papal dominions that 
remained yet entire, and to augment them by 
new accessions. This was so much the more 
necessary, as the tWo famous Mendicant socie- 
ties,* by w'hose ministry the popes had chiefly 
governed, during many ages, with su'ccess^and 
glory, had now lost, on several accounts, a 
considerable part of their influence and au- 
thority, and were thereby less capjible of serv- 
ing the church with efficacy ajid vigour than 
they had formerly been. What the pontiff 
sought in this declining state of his affairs," was 
found in that famous and most powerful so- 
ciety, which, from the name of Jesus, derived 
the appellation of Jesuits, vvhile its members 
were styled by their enemies Loyolites from 



OQ^ * These twa orders --vere the Franciscans and 
tae Dominicans. .^ 



Loyola, and sometimes Inighists,* from the 
Spanish name of their founder.f This zealot 
was Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish knight, who, 
from an illiterate soldier, became an unparal- 
leled fanatic; a fanatic, indeed, of a fertile and 
onterprising genius,t who, after having passed 
through various scenes of life; repaired to 
Rome, and, being there directed by the prudent 
counsels of persons much wiser than himself, 
was rendered fcapable of instituting such an 
order as the state of the church at that time 
essentially required.^ 

XI. The Jesuits hold a middle rank between 
the monks .and the secular clerks, and, with 
respect to the nature of their institute, ap- 
proach nearer to the regular canons than to 
any other order; for, thqugh they resemble the 
monks in this, that they live separate from 
the multitude, and are bound by religious 
vows, yet they are exempt from stated hours 
of worship, and other numerous and burthen- 
some services, which lie heavy upon the mo- 
nastic orders, that they may have more time 
to employ in the education of youth, in di- 
recting the consciences of the faithful, in edi- ' 
fying the church by their pious and learned 
productions, and in transacting other matters 
that relate, to the prosperity of the papal hie- 
rarchy. Their whole order is divided into three 
classes. The first comprehends the professed 



Q^ * The Spanish name of the founder of this 
order was Don Inigo de Guipuscoa. 
_ t The writers who have given the most particular 
and Circumstantial accounts of'the order-of Jhe 
Jesuits, are ehulmerated hy Christoph. Aug. Salig, 
in his Historia August. Gonfessionis, tom.~ii. p. 73. 

X Many Jesuits have written the life of this ex. 
traordinary man; but the greatest part of these 
biographers seem more intent upon advancing the 
glory of their founder, than solicitous about the 
truth and fidelity of their relations; and hence the 
most common events, and the most trivial actions 
that concern Ignatius, are converted into prodigies 
and miracles. .The history of this enterprising fana- 
tic has been composed with equal' truth and. inge- 
nuity, though seasoned with a very large portion of 
wit and pleasantry, by a French wyiter, who calls 
himself Hercules Rasielde Selve.* This work, which 
is divided into two volumes, is entitled, Histoire de 
radmirable Don inigo.de Guipuscoa, Chevalier de 
la Vierge, .et FondateuiL de'la Monarchic des In- 
igbistes. , 

- § Not only the Protestants, but also a great num- 
ber of the more learned and judicious Roman catho- 
lics, have unanimously denied, that Ignatius Loyola 
had either learning sufficient to compose the writings 
of which he is said to be the'author, or genius enough 
to .form the society of which he is considered as the 
founder. They maintain, on the contrary, that he.^ 
was no more than a flexible instrument^ in the' 
hands of able and ingenious men, who made use of ' 
his fortitude and- fanaticism to answer their purpo- 
ses; and that persons much more learned than he, 
were employed to compose the writings which bear 
hia name. See Geddesl Miscellaneous Tracts,-vol. 
iii.— The greatest part of his works are supposed to 
have proceeded from the pen of his secretary John 
de Palanco? see La Croze, Histoire du Christianisme 
en Bthiopie,. p. 55, 271. The Benedictines, affirm, 
that his book of Spiritual Exercises is copied from 
the work of a Spanish Benedictine monk, whost 
name was Cisneros (see La Vie de M. de la Crozs 
par Jordan;) and "the constitutions of the society 
were probably the work of Lainez and Salmeron, 
two learned men who were among its first members 
See Histoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Jesus 
torn. i. " 



OC?- * This is a feigned name; the real author wai 
Le Vier, an ingenious bookseller, who lived former < 
at the Hague. 
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members, who live in what are called the pro- 
fessed houses; the second contains the scholars, 
who instruct the youth in the colleges; and to 
the third belong the novices, who live in the 
houses of probation.* The professed raerabers, 
beside the three ordinary vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, common to all the 
monastic tribes, are obliged to tike a fourth, 
by which they solemnly bind themselves to go 
without deliberation or delay wherever the 
pope shaE think fit to send them; they are also 
a kind of Mendicants, beings without any. fixed 
subsistence, and living upon the liberality of 
pious and well-disposed persons. The Other 
Jesuits,, and more particularly the scholars, 
possess large revenues, and are obliged, in ca^e 
of urgent necessity; to contribute to the sup- 
" port. of the professed members. The latter, 
who are few in number, in comparison with 
the other (passes, are, in general, men of pru- 
dence and learning, deeply skilled in the af. 
fairs of the world, and dexterous, in transacting 
all kinds of busi^ie^s from long expcirience, 
added to their natural penetration and sagaci- 
ty; in a word, they are the true and perfect 
Jesuits.;_ The rest have, indeed, the title, but 
are rather the companions and assistants of the 
Jesmts, thail real members of that'mystfrious 
order; and it is only in a very vague and gene- 
ral sense, that the denomination of Jesuits can 
be applied to then). What is ^tiU more re- 
markable, the secrets of the society are not re- 
vealed even -to all the professed members. It 
is only a small number of this class, whom old 
age has enriched with thorough experience, 
jind whom long trial has declared to be worthy 
of such an important trust, that are instructed 
in the mysteries of the order, - . 

. XII. The chtirch and court of Rome, since 
the remarkable period when so many kingdoms 
and provinces withdrew from their jurisdiction, 
have derived more influence and support from 
the labours of this single order tiian froin all 
their other emissaries and ministers, and all 
the various exertions of their power and opu- 
lence. It was this famous company which, 
spreading itself with an astonishing rapidity 
oyer the greatest part of the habitable world, 
confirmed the wavering nations in the faith of 
Rome, restrained the progress of the rising 
sects, gained oyer a'prodigious number of Pa- 
gans in the mosfb^barous and remote parts 
of the globe to the profession of popery, and 
attacked the pretended heretics'of all denomi- 
nations; appearing almost alone in the field of 
controversy, sustarning°with fortitude and reso- 
lution the whole burthen of this religious war, 
and far surpassing the champions of antiquity, 
both in the subtlety of their reasonings, and 
the eloquence of their discourses. Nor was 
this all; for, by the affected softness anli com- 
plying spirit which reigned in their conversation 
and manners, by their consummate gkill and 



(^ * Other writers add atburth class, consisting 
of tlie spiritual and temporal coadjutors, wbo assist 
the professed members, and perform th& same func- 
tions, without being bound by. any more 'than the 
three simple vows; though, after a loiig and approved 
exercise of their employment, the spiritual coadju:. 
tora are admitted to the fourth vow, and thus be- 
come professed members. 



prudence in iivil transactions, by their ac- 
quaintance with the arts and sciences, and a 
variety of other qualities and accomplishraehts, 
they insinuated tlremselves into tlie peculiar 
favour and protection of statesmen, persons of 
the first distinction, and even of crowned 
heads. Nor did any thing contribute more to 
give them a general ascendancy, than the 
cunning and dexterity with which they re- 
laxed and modified their system of morality,' 
acfeoinmodating it artfully to the propensities 
of mankind, and depriving it, on certain occa- 
sions, of the severity that rendered it burthen- 
some to the sensual and voluptuous. By. this 
they, supplanted, in the palaces of the great, 
and in the courts of princes, the Dominicans 
and other rigid doctors, who formerly held 
tliere the tribunal of confession and the direc- 
tion of consciences; and engrossed to them- 
selves an exclusive and irresistible influence in' 
those retreats of royal grandeur, whence issue 
the coxuisels thatgovern mankind." An order 
of this nature could not but be- highly adapted 
to promote the' interests of the court of Rome; 
and this, (indeed, was its great end,'andjthe 
leading purpose of which it never lost sight, 
enjploying every where nts utmost vigilance 
and art to support the authority of the pon-' 
tiffs, and to save" them from the contempt, of 
which they must have been naturally appre- 
hensive, in consequence of a revolution that 
opened the eye^ of a great part of mankind. 

All these circumstances placed the order of 
Jesuits in a conspicuous.point of light. Their 
capacity, their ji^uence, and their zeal for the 
papacy, had a very advantageous retrCspect 
upon themselves, ais it swelled the sources of 
their opule)ice, and procured to their society 
an uncommon, and indeed an excessive degree 
of respect and verieration. But it is also true, 
that these signal hohoui^ and advantages ex- 
posed them, at the same time, to the envy of 
other religious orders; that their enemies mul-. 
tipUed from day to day; and that they were 
often, involved in the greatest perplexities and 
perils. Monks, courtiers, civil magistrates, 
-public schools, united their efforts to , crush 
this rising fabric of ambition- and policy; .ajid a 
prodigious number of bopks were published to 
prove, that nothing could he more detrimental 
to the interests of religion, and the well-being 
of society, than the institution: of tlie Jesuits. 
In France, Poland, and other countries, they 
were"declared public enemies to their country, 
traitors, and parricides, and were even banished 
with ignominy .j But the prudence^ or lather 
the craft and aiwfice, of the disciples of Loyola, 
calmed this storm^of opposition, and, by gentle 
and imperceptible methods, restored the credit 
and authority of their order, delivered it firom 
the perils with which it had been threatened, 



* Before this order was institutecl,.the Dominicans' 
alone directed the consciences of all the European 
kings and princes; and-it was by the^Jesuits that the 
Dominicans were deprived of a. privilege so precious 
to spiritual amhition.,^'See Peyrat's Antiquites de 
la Chapel le de France. 

\ See the Hi^toire des Religieux de la>Compagnie 
de Jesus, tom.^iii. p. 48, &c — 'Boulay, Hist. Aeadem. 
Paris, torn. vi. p. 559—648 — as weir as ' almost all 
the writers (but n;ore particulE^ly the lansenists,) 
who have given accounts of the sixteenth century. 
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and even put it in a state. of defence against 
theiuture attemptst)f its adversaries.* 

XIII. The pontiffs of this century, after 
Alexander VI., were Pius HI., Julius II., | 
Leo X., Adrian VI., whose characters and 
transaction^' have, heen already noticed; Clcr 
ment VII., of the house of Medici; Paul III.jJ 
of the illustrious family of Farnese, Julius III.,§ 



* The character and spirit of the Jesuits were 
admirably described, and thuir transactions and fate 
. foretold, with a sagacity almbst'prophetic, so early 
as the year 1551, in a sermon preached in Christ 
Church, Dublin, by Dr. George Brown, archbishop 
of that see; a copy of which was given to Sir James 
Ware,'and ^ay be found in the Harleian Miscellany, 
vol. V. p. 566. The remarkably passage relating to 
that order, is- as follows: "There are a new frater- 
nity of late sprung up, who call themselves Jesuits, 
which will deceive many, who are much after the 
Scribes' and Pharisees' manner. Amongst the Jews 
they shall strive to -abolish the truth, and shall come 
vei'y near to do it. ^ For these sorts will turn them- 
selves into several forms; with the heathens a hea- 
thenist, with the atheist an atheist, with the Jews 
a Jew, with the Reformers a Reformade, purposely 
to know your intentions, your minds> your hearts, 
and your inclinations, and thereby bring you at last 
to be like the fool- that_ said in his heart, ' There was 
no God.' These shall spread over the whole world, 
^ shall be admitted into^ the councils of princes, and 
-they never the wiser; charming of them, yea, making 
your princes reveal their hearts and the secrets 
therein, and yet thqy not perceive it; which will 
happen from falling from the law of God, by neglect 
of fulfilling the law of God, and by winking at their 
Gins;"yet, in the end, God, to justify his law, shall 
suddenly cut off this society, even by the hands of 
those who have moat succoured them, andmade use, 
of them; so that, at the end, they shall become odious 
to all nations. 'They shall be worse than Jewsj. 
having no resting-place upoii earth; and then shall 
a -Jew have more favour than -a Jesuit."— This 
singular passage, I had almost said prediction, 
seems' to be accomplished in paVt, by the present 
suppression of the Jesuits in, France, (I write this 
note in the year 1763,)'and by the great indignation 
which the perfidious stratagems, iniquitous avarice, 
and ambitious views of- that society, have excited 
among all orders of the French nation, from the 
throne to the cottage. 

(l!^ t It was from a foolish ambition, of resem- 
bling Cssar, (a very singular model' for. a Christian 
pontiff.X that this pope, whose name'was Revere, 
assuined the denomination of Julius II. It may in- 
deed, be said, that Cssar was sovereign pontiff, 
(pontifex maximus,) and that the bishop of Rome en- 
joyed tlie same dignity, though with some change 
in the title. 

X The sentiments and character of Paiil III. have 
given rise to much debate, even in our time,- espe- 
cially between th6 late cardinal Q,uirini, and Keis- 
ling, Schelhorn, and some other writers. The cardi- 
nal has used his utmost efforts to defend the prqblty 
and meritof this pontiff, while the two learned men 
above mentioned represent him as a perfidious po-' 
litician, whose predominant qualities were dissimu- 
lation and fraud. See Q.uirini'a work.de Gestis 
Pauli III. Farnesii. CC?" Among the resgcstk of 
Paul ill.'were two bastards, whogg offspring, Far- 
nese and Sforza, were made cardmals in their in- 
fancy. See Keislingii Epist. de Gestis Pauli III. — 
Sch^horn Amoenitates His. Ecolea. et Xiter. But 
the licentious . exploits of this pope da not, end here. 
He was reproached, in a book published before his 
death under the name of Ocliino, with having poii 
soned his mb'ther and his nephew, with having 
ravished a young virgin at Ahcona, with aniiices- 
tuous and adultero.us commerce with, his daughter 
Constantia, wlio died of poison administered by him, 
to prevent any interruption in his odious amours. It 
is said, in the -same book, that, being caught in bed: 
with his niece, Laura Farnese, who was the wife 
of Nic. Q,uercei, he received- frortt* this incensed 
husband a stab of a dagger, of which he bor.e the 
marks tq his death. ' Sqf Sleidan's .Comment, de 
Statii Relig. et Reipublics, Carol'a Q;uinto Csesarje, 
lib. xxi. 2 

(^ § This was the worthy pontiff, who was 



whose name was John Maria Giocci; Marcel 
lus II.; Paul IV.,* whose name, before his ele 
vation to the pontificate, was John Peter Ca^ 
rafFa; Pius- IV., who was ambitious of being 
looked upon as a branch of the house of Medi- 
ci, -and who had been known, before his pro- 
motion, by the name of John Angelo de Medi- 
cis; Pius V., a Dominican, called Michael 
Ghisleri, a man of an austere and melancholy 
turn of mind, by ' which;' and other similar 
qualitiesj'he. obtained a place in the calendar; 
Gregory XIII., who was previously known by 
the name of Hugo Bupncompagno;t Sixtus V-, 
otherwise named Felix Peretti di Montalto,. 
who, in pride, magnificence, intrepidity; and 
strength of mind," and in other great virtues 
and vices, far surpassed all his pre'decessors* 
Urban VII., Gregory XIV., Innocent IX.,- the 
shortness of whose reigns prevented them from 
acquiring reputation, or incurring reproach. 

Andong these pontiffs there were better and 
worse;J but they were all men of decent and 
even exemplary characters, when compared 
with the greatest part of those who governed 
the church before the reformation. For the 
number of adversaries, both foreign and do- 
mestic, that arose to set limits to the despotism 
of Rome, and to call in question the authority 
and jurisdiction of* its pontiff, rendered the col- 
lege of cardinals, and the Roman nobility, 
more cautious and circumspect in the choice 
of a spiritual ruler; nor did they dare, in these 
critical circumstances of opposition and danger, 
to entrust such an. important dignity to any 
ecclesiastic, whose bare-faced licentiousness, 
shameless arrogance, or inconsiderate youthj 

scarcely seated in the papal chair, when he bestowed 
the cardinars hat on the keeper of the monkeys, a 
boy chosen from among the lowest of the populace, 
and who-was also the, infamous object of bis unnatu- 
ral pleasures. See Thuan. lib. vi. et xV. — Hoffin. His. 
Eccl. t. V. p. 572 — and' more especially Sleidari's 
Hislor. lib. -xxi.— 'When Julius- was reproached by 
the' cardinals .for introducing su'ch^ah unworthy 
member into the sacred college, a persbn who -had 
neither learning, nor virtue, no^ merit of any kind, 
he impudently replied by asking them, "What virtue 
or merit they had found in him, that could induce 
them to place him (Julius) in the papal chair?" 

(h^' * Nothing could exceed the arrogance and 
ambition of this violent and impetuous pontiff, as 
appears from his treatment of Q.ueen Elizabeth. 
See Burnet's, History of the Reformation.— It was 
he who, by a bull, pretended to raise Ireland to the 
privilege and quality of an independent kingdom; 
and it was he also who first instituted the Index of 
prohibited books, mentioned above, in the jirst note, 
■sect. iii. 
t See Jo. Petr. Maffei Annales Gregorii XIII. 
j Pius V. and Sixtus V. made a much greater 
figure in the annals of fame, than the other pontiffs 
here mentioned; the former on account of his exces- 
sive severity against heretics, and the fam.ous bull 
In Cccna I>omini^ which is read publicly, at Rome 
every year'on the Festival of the Holy Sacrament; 
and the latter, in consequence of many services 
rendered to-^the church, and numberless attempts, 
carried on with spirit, fortitude, generosity, and per- 
severance, , to promote its glory, and rhaintain its 
authority .-^Several 'modern -writers employed their 
pens in describing the life and actions of Pius V. as 
soon as they saw liim canonised, in 1712, by Cle- 
ment XI. Of the bull to which we have alluded, 
and the tumults It occasioned, there is an amj)Ie ac- 
count jn Giannone^s Historia di Napoli, vol; iv 
The life of "Sixtus V. wss written by Gregorio Leti, 
and the work has been translated into several lan- 
guages; it is, however, a vpry indifferent perfoF- 
mance, and the relations which it contains are, ii* 
many places, inaccurate and unfaithful. 
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proBsion of the ecandalous vices that had too 
fong reigned in that order, were not forgotten; 
and several wise and prudent laws were enacted 
with a view tp that important object. But 
those who had the cause of virtue at hearty 
complained (and'thp^ reason of such complaint 
still subsists) that these laws were no niore 
than feeble precepts, without any avenging 
arm to ma,intain their authority; and that Uiey 
were transgressed, with itnpunitj^ by the clergy 
of all ranks, and particularly by those who 
filled the highest stations and' dignities of the 
church, In reality; if we cast our eyes upon 
the Romish clergy, even in the prese:^- time, 
these- complainis will appear as well founded' 
now, as they were in the sixteenth century. In 
Germany, as is notorious to daily observation) 
the bishopsf if we except their habit, their title, 
and a few ceremonies that distinguish them, 
have nothing tn their manner of living that is, 
in the least, adqj>ted to point out the nature 
of their sacred office. In other countries, a 
great part of the episcopal order, unmolested 
by the remonstrances or reproofs of the Roman 
pontiff, pass thteir days amidst the pleasures 
and cabals of courts, and appear rather the 
slaves of temporal princes, than tl}e servants 
of Him whose kingdom is not of this world. They 
court, glory; they aspire after riches, while 
very few employ, theirtitne and labours in edi- 
fying the people, or in promoting among them 
the vital spirit of practical religion and sub- 
stantial virtue; and (what is still more deplo- 
rable) those bishops, who, sensible of the sanc- 
tity of their character and the duties of their 
office, distinguish themselves by their zeal in 
the cause of virtue and good morals, 'are fre- 
quently exposed to the malicious efforts of envy, 
often loaded with &Ise accusations, and in- 
volved in perplexities of various kinds. It may, 
indeed, be partly in consequence of the exam- 
ples they have received, and still too often re- 
ceive, from 'the heads of the church, that so 
many of the bishops live .dissolved in the arms 
of luxury, or toiling in the service of ambition. 
Many of them, perhaps, Would have been more 
attentive to their vocation,'~and more exem- 
plary in their manners, if they had not been 
corrupted by the models exhibited to them by 
the bishops of Rome, and if they had not cori- 
stajitly before their eyes a splendid succession 
of popes and cardinals, remarkable only for 
their luxury and avarice, their arrogance and 
vindictive spirit, their voluptuousness and 
vanity. 

Those ecclesiastics who go under the deno- 
mination of canons, continue, almost every, 
.where, their ancient course of life, and con- 
sume, in a manner far remote from piety and 
virtue, the treasures which the religious zeal 
and liberality of their ancestors had consecrat- 
ed to the uses of the church and the relief.of 
the poor. - 

It" must not, however, be imagined, that all 
■the other orders of the clergy are at liberty to 
follow such corrupt models, or, indeed, that 
their inclinations and reigning habits tend to- 
ward such a loose and voluptuous manner of 
living: for it is certain, that the Reformation 
had a manifest influence 6ven upon the Ro- 
man catholic clergy, by rendering them, at 



might render him peeiiliarly ohnoxious to re- 
proach, and fiimish new matter of censure to 
their adversaries. It is also worthy of observa- 
tion, that from this'peri'od of opposition, occa- 
sioned by the ministry of the Reformers, the 
pontiffs have never pretended to such an ex- 
clusive authority, as they had formerly usurped: 
nor could they, indeed, make good such pre- 
tensions, were they so presumptuous as to avow 
them. They claim, therefore, no longer a 
power of deciding, by their single authority, 
matters of the highest moment and importance; 
but, for the most part, pronounce according to 
the sentiments that prevail in the college of- 
cardinals, and in the difi^erent congregations^ 
which are entrusted with their respective parts 
in the government of the church; and tliey 
rarely venture to excite serious divisions. in 
foreign states, to arm subjects against their 
rulers; or to level the thunder of their excomr 
munications at the heads of princes. All such 
proceedings, which were formerly so frequent 
at the court of , Rome, have been in a great 
measure suspended, in consequence of the 
gradual decline of that ignorance arid supersti- 
tion which prescribeda blind obedience to the 
pontiff, and of the Bew degrees of power and 
authority that'monarchs and,other civil rulers 
have gained by the revolutions that have 
shaken the papal throne. In a word, imperious 
necessity has produced prudence and modera- 
tion even at Rome. 

XIV. That part of the body of the clergy, 
which was more peculiarly devoted to the 
pope, seemed to undergo no change during 
this century. As. to the bishops, it is certain 
that they made several zealous atternpts, and 
some even in the council of Ttent, for the re- 
covery of the ancient rights and privileges, of 
which they had been forcibly deprived by the 
pontiffs. They, were even persuaded that his 
holiness might be lawfully obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that the episcopal dignity was of divine 
original, and that the bishops received their 
authority immediately from Christ himself.* 
But all these attempts were "successfully op- 
posed by the artifice and dexterity ofthc court 
of Rome, which did not cease to propagate and 
enfarce''this despotic maxim: " That the bish- 
ops are no more than the legates or ministers 
of ChristVvicar; and that the authority which 
they exercise is entirely derived from the mu- 
nificence and favour of the apostolic' s'ee.-^'. a 
maxim, however, that several bishops, and 
more especially those of France, treated with 
little respect. Some advantages, ' however, 
and those not inconsiderable, were Obtained 
for the clergy at the expense of the pontiffs; 
for those reservations, promsions, exemptions, 
and explctalives, (as they are termed by the 
Roman lawyers,) which, before the Reforma- 
tion had excited such heavy and bitter com- 
plaints throughout Europe, and exhibited the 
clearest proo& of papal avarice and tyranny, 
were now almost totally suppressed. 

XV. Among the subjects of deliberation in 
the council. or Trent, the reformation of the 
lives and manners of the clergy, and the sup- 



* See Paolo Sarpi's 'Hl^toty of the Councf) " of 
Trent. 
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least, more oircamspeot and cautious in their 
external conduct, that thoy might bp thus less 
obboxious to the censures 6f their adversaries; 
and it is accordingly well known, that since 
that period the clei^ of the inferior orders 
have been more attentive than they formerly 
were to the rules of outward decency, and have 
given less offence by open and scandalous vices 
aj:id excesses. 

XVI. The same observation holds good with 
respect to the monastic orders. There are, 
indeed, several things, worthy of the severest 
animadyersion, chargeable upon many of the 
heads and rulers of these societies; nor' are 
these societies themselves entirely exempt 
from that indolence, intemperance, ignorancCj 
attifice, discord, and voluptuousness, which 
were formerly the common and reigning vices 
in the monastic retreats. It would be, never- 
theless, an instance of great partiality and in- 
justice- to deny, that in many countries the 
manner of living, among these religious orders, 
has been considerably reformed, severe rules 
have been employed to restrain licentiousness, 
and much pains taken to conceal, at leeist, such 
vestiges of ancient corruption arid irreguJarity- 
as may yet remain. In some places, the aus- 
terity of" the ancient rvfles of discipline; Which 
hadbeen so shamefully relaxed, was restored 
by several zeajous patrons of monastic devo- 
tion; while others, animated with the same 
zeal, instituted new communities, in order to 
promote, as they piously injagined, a spirit of 
Teligion, and thus to contHbute to the well- 
being of the church. 

Of this latter number was Matthew de Bassi, 
a native of Italy, the extent of whose capacity 
was much inferior to the goodness of his inten- 
tions. He was a Franciscan of the rigid class,* 
one of' those who were zealous iri oibserving ri- 
gorously the primitive rulls of their institution. 
This honest enthusiast seriously persuaded 
himself, that he was divinely inspired with the 
zeal which impelled him to restore the rules 
of the Franciscan order to their primitive aus-, 
terity; and, looking upon this violent and ir- 
resistible impulse as a celestial commission,, at- 
tended with sufficient authority, he commenc- 
ed this work of monastic reformation with the 
most devout assiduity and ardour.f His enter- 
prise was honoured, in 1526, with the solemn 
approbation of Clement VIIi; and this was the 
origin ofthe order of Capuchins. The-vows of 
this order implied the greatest contempt ofthe 
world and its enjoyments, and the most pro- 
found humility, accompanied with the most 
austere and sullen gravity of external aspect;}; 



Qt^* Th^ dispute, that arose among the Francis- 
cans by Innocent the Fourth's retaxing so fat their 
institute as to allow property, and possessions in 
their community, produced ia division of the order 
into two classes, of which the more conMderable, 
who adopted the papal relaxation, were denominated 
Conventuals, and the other, who rejected it; Bre- 
thren ofthe Observance. Thfr latter professed to ob- 
serve and follow rigorously the primitive laws and 
institute of their founder. 

0(5-t I'he Brethren of the Observance, mentioned 
in the_precedinr note, had degenerated, in process of 
^ time, from their primitive self-denial; -and hence 
arose the reforming spirit that animated Bassi., 

{ See Luc. Waddingi Annales Ordinis flfinorumr 
torn, xvi— Helyot, Hiatoire des Ordres Monastiques, 



and its reputation and success excited, in the 
other Franciscans, the most bitter feelings of 
indignation and envy.* The Capuchins were 
so called from the sharp-pointed capuche, or 
cowl.t which they added to the ordinary Fran- 
ciscan habit, and which is supposed to have 
been used by St. Francis himself | 

Another branch oC the .Franciscan order 
formed a new comraimity, under the denomi- 
nation of RecoUets in France, Reformed Fran- 
ciscans in Italy, and Barefooted Franciscans in 
Spain;- these were erected into a separate order, 
with their respective laws and rules. of disci- 
pline, in 15S2, by the authority of Clement 
VII. They differed from -the other Francis- 
cans in this onfy, that they professed to follow, 
with greater zeal and exactness, the austere 
institute of their common founder and chief; 
whence they were sometimes called Friars 
Minors ofthe strict observance. § 

St. Theresa, a Spanish lady of an illustrious 
family, undertook the difficult task of reform- 
ing the Carmelite order,|| which had departed 
much from its primitive Sanctity, and of re- 
storing its neglected and violated laws to their 
original credit and authority. Her associate, 
in this arduous attempt, was Juan d§ Santa- 
Cruz; and her enterprise was not wholly un- 
successful, although the greater part of the 
Carmelites opposed her aims. Hence the or- 
der was, during a period of ten years, divided 
into two branches, of which one followed a 
mildei* rule of discipline, while the other em- 
braced an institute of the most severe and self- 
denying kind.lT But, as these different rules of 
life' among the members ofthe same communi- 
ty were a^ perpetual source of animosity and 
discord, the more austere, or bare-jFooted Car- 
melites,, were' separated from tlie others, and 
forined into a distinct body, in 1 580, by Gregory 
XIII. at the particular desire of P-hilip II. king 
of Spain. This sepa.ration was confir&ied, in 
1587, by Sixtus V. and completed, in 1593, by 
Clement VIII. who allowed the l)are-footed 
Carmelites to have their own chief, or general. 
But, after having withdrawn themselves from 
the others, these austere friars quarrelledampng 
themselves, and in a few years their dissensions 



tom. vii. ch, xxiv. and, above all, Zach. Boverii- An- 
nales Capucihnrum. 

C^* ^"6 of the circumstances that exasperated 
most the Fjranciscans, was the innovation made in 
their habit by the Capuchins. Whatever was tjle 
cause of their choler, true it is, that their provindal 
persecuted the nc-w monies, and obliged them to fly 
from place to place, until they at last took refuge in 
the palace of the duke of Camerino, by whose credit 
they were received' under the obedience 'of the Con 
ventuals, in the quality of hermits minors, in 15^7 
The next year the pope approved this union, and 
confirmed to them the .privilege of wearing the 
square capuche; and thus the order was established 
in 1S28. - 

0(^t I know not on what authority the learned 
Michael Geddes attributes the erection and denoini- 
nation of this order to one Francis'Puchine. 

X See Du Fresne, Glossarium Latiuitat. Mcdii 
.ffivi, torn. ii. " - 

§ See the Anhales of Wadding, torn. xvi. — Helyot 
Histoire des Ordres Monast. tom. vii. ch. xviii. 

jj Otherwise called the White-Friars. ' 

g^TT The former, who were theCarmelites of the 
ancient observance, were called the moderate or mi 
tigated, while the latter, who were of the strict ob- 
servance, were distinguished by the denomination 
of bare-footed Carmelites. 
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grew to an ijitolerable height; hence tKoy were 
divided' anew, by the last mentioned pontiff, 
into two communities, each ol[ \yliiqli had its 
governor or general.* 

XVII. Of all the new orders instituted in 
this cefitury, the most eminent, beyond all 
doubt, was that of the Jesuits, which we have 
already had occasion- to mention, in speaking 
of the chief pillars of the fihurbh of Rome," an^ 
the princifial suppbrtsof the declining authori- 
ty of its pontiffs. Compared withjthis aspir- 
ing and formidable society, all the other' reli- 
gious orders appear inconsiderable and obscure. 
The Reformation, among the other changes 
which k occasioned, even in the Romisli 
church, by exciting the circumspection- and 
emulation of those who still reniained addicted 
to popery, gave rise to various communities, 
which were, all comprehended under the gene- 
ral denoininEiition of Regyilar Clerks; and as all 
these communities were, according to their 
own solemn "4ecl!tratipns, formed with a design 
of imitating that sanctity of manners,, and re- 
viv'ing that spirit of piety ijijid virtue; whieh 
had iBstinguished WiO sacred order in thp pri- 
mitive times, this was .a plain, though tacit 
confession of the present corruption ■ of ; the 
clergy, and consequently of -the indispensable 
necessity of the refor(na.tion. 

The first society of these regular clerks arose 
in 1524,' under tne denomination of ThecUiiis, 
which they derived from, thfeir principal, foun- 
ded John Peter Caraffa, (then bishop of The- 
ate, or Chieti, in the. kingdom of JPfoples, and 
afterwards pope, under tfe title of-"Paul JV.,) 
who was assisted in tfiis pious undertaking by 
Caietan, or Gaetan, and other devput associ- 
ates.. These monks, being by their vows des- 
titute of all possessions and revenues, and even 
precluded frQm„the resource of begging, sul> 
sist entirely upon the Voluntafy liberality of 
pious, persons., They are called by their pro- 
fession and institute to revive a spirit of devo- 
tion, to.purjfy and reforni the elogflence.of the 
pulpit) "to assist the sick and the,dying by, their 
spiritual instructions and counsels, and to com- 
bat heretics of all denominations with zeal and 
assiduity.;^ There are also some female con- 
vents established under the rule and title of 
this order. ' . ■ 

This establishment was followed by that of 
the Regular Clerks of St. Pml, so called frpijj 
their having chosen that apostle for their pa^ 
tron; though they a^e more commonly known 
under the denomination oT Bamdbites, from 
the church of St. Ba^abas, at Milan, which 
was bestow-ed upon them> in 1545. This orders 
wh)ch was approved in 1532 by Cleinent Vll., 
and confirmed about three years after by Paul 
III., was originally founded, by Antonio Mavia 
.Zaeharias of Cremona, and Bartholomew Ferr 
rari, and Ant. Mojjgia, "noblemen of' Milan, 
its meipbers were at first obliged to live afl^er 
t^ manner af the Theatins, renouncing all 
worldly goods and possessions, arid depending 
upon the spontaneous donations of the liberal 
for. their daily subsistence. But they soon be- 



* Qelyot, J^iiitpire des Ordres, torn. i. cU. zivii..p. 
140. . . 

t Helyot, torn. iv.ch. lii. 



caipe. weary of thjs precarious method of liv- 
ing from hand v to mouth, and therefore took 
the lihe/ty,i.n "process of time, (jf securing to 
their community certain possessions and stated 
revenues. Their principal function is to go 
from plape to place, like the apostles, in order 
to convert dinners, and bnng back transgres- 
sors into the paths , of repentance and obedi- 
ence.* ,' 

The Regular Clerks of St. Maigul, who are 
also called the fathers of Somasquo, frpra the 
place wher? theic eohimuhity. was first esta- 
blished, and which was also the residence of 
their founder,' were erected into a distinct so- 
ciety by Jeropae iEmiliani, a noble Venetian, 
and were afterwards successively confirmed, in 
the years 1540 and 1643j by the Roman poft- 
tift's Paul III. and Pius IV.f Their chief oo- 
cupation was to -instruct the ignorant, and par- 
ticularly young persons, in the prinoiplea and 
precepts of the Christian religion, and to pro- 
cure assistance for those who were reduced to 
the unhappy condition of orphans. The same 
important minist^ was committed to the Fa- 
thers of the Christian doctrine in France and 
Italy. The order that bpre this title in France 
was instituted by Caesar de Bus, ^nd confirmed 
in 1597 by (Clement VIII., while that which is 
known in Itoly under tile same denomination, 
derived its origin from Mark Cusani, a Mila- 
nese knight, and was estabhshed by the appro- 
bation and authority of Pius V. and Gregory 
XIII. 

XVIII. It would be an endless, and, indeedj 
an unprofitable labour to enumerate particu- 
larly tlje prodigious multitude of less considera- 
ble orders and religious associations, that were 
instituted in Germany and other countries, 
from an apprehension of the pretended heretics, 
who disturbed by their innovations the peace j^ 
or Eather the lethargy, of the church; for 
certainly no age produced -such a swarm of 
monks, and such a number of convents, as 
that, in which Xptherand other reformers op- 
posed the divine light and power of the Gosr 
pel to igjxorance, superstition j and papal tyran- 
ny. We therefore pass over in silence these 
less important establishments, of which many 
have Iieen Jong buried, in oblivipn, because 
they, were erected on unstable foundations, 
while numbers were suppressed hy'the wisdom 
of certain pontiffs, who considered the multi- 
tude of these communities rather as prejudicial 
tiian advantageous to the church. Nor can 
we take particular notice of the female con- 
veiits, or nunneries, among which the Ufsu- 
"lines shone forth with a superior lustre both in 
point of number and dignity. — The Priists of 
the Oj:a(orj/,fouiided in Italy by Philip Neri,a 
native of Florence, and-p.ablicly honoured with 
the protection of Gregory.XIII. in 1577, miistj 
however, be excepted fi:om this general silence^ 
on account of the eminent- jigure they made 
in the republic of letters. 'If was this commu- 
nity that prodded BaroAins, Raynaldus, and 

* Helvnt, torn; iv. «h.- xvi. p. lOO.^In the .same 
yclume of his-iucoiriparable history, this learned 
author gives a mostacGuxErtei-airiple, ahd interesting 
account of t'he other religious orders, which are here*, 
for the sake of brevity, barely inentiohed. 

t Acta ^ancior. Februar. torn. ii..ii: S17. 
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Ladurchius, who hold so high a rank among 
the ecclesiastical historians of the sixteenth 
and following centuries;- and there are still to 
be found in it men of considerable erudition 
and capacity. The name of this religious so- 
ciety was derived from an apartment, accom- 
modated in the form of an Oratory,* or cabinet 
for devotion, which St. Philip -Neri built at 
Florence for himself, and in which, for inany 
years, he held spiritual conferences with his 
more intimate contpanions.'t 

XIX. It is too evident to admit the. least 
dispute, that all kinds of erudition, whether 
sacred or profane, vwere held in much higher 
esteem in the western world since the time df 
Luther, than they had been before that auspi' 
cious period. The Jesuits, more especially, 
boast, and perhaps not without reason,' that 
their society contributed more, at least in this 
century, to the eulture of the languages, the 
improvement of the arts, and the advancement 
of true science, than all the rest of the reli- 
gious orders. It is certain that the directors 
of schools and academies, eilher through indo- 
lence or design, persisted obstinately in tli^ir 
ancient method of- teaching, though that me^ 
thod was intricate and disagreeable ~in many 
respects; nor would they suffer themselves to 
be better informed, or permit the least change 
in their uncouth and disgusting systeins. The 
monks Were not more remarkable than the 
academic teachers for their compliance with 
the growing taste for pdhshed literature, nor 
did they seem at all disposed to admit, into 
the retreats of their gloomy cloisters, a more 
solid and elegant method of instruction than 
they had been 'formerly accustomed to. These 
facts furnish a ra,tional account of -the surpris- 
ing variety that' appears in the style and man- 
ner of the writers of this age, of whom several 
express their sentiments with elegance, perspi- 
cuity, and order, while the diction and style 
of a great number of their contemporaries are 
barbarous, perplexed, ol^scure, and insipid. 

Ctesar Baronius, already mentioned, undei^ 
took to throw hght on the history of rehgion 
by his annals of the Christiaa church; but this 
pretended light was scarcely any thing better 
than perplexity and darkness.l His example, 
however, ^excited many to enterprises of the 
same nature. The attempts of the persons 
whom the Romanists called heretics, rendered 
indeed such enterprises necessary: for these, 
heretics, with the learned Flacius and Chemnitz 



* Helyot, torn. viii. cli. iv. p. 12. 

Q^ t He ^as peculiarly assisted in these confer- 
ences by Baron^jus, author of ilie ]?cclesiastical-An. 
nals, who also succeeded^hira as general of the order, 
and whose annals, on account of his imperfect 
knowledge of the Greek language, are remarkably 
fill] of gross faults, misrepresentations, and blunder's. 

{Jt^ J The learned Isaac Casaubon undertook a 
refutation of the Annals of Baronius, in an excellent 
work, entitled, Exercitation'es, &c. and.-thoagh he 
carried it no farther down than the 34th yeir of the 
Christian sra,-yet he pointed out.a prodigious num. 
ber of palpable, and (manyof them) shameful errors, 
into which the Romish annalist has fallen during 
that short space. ^ Even the Roman catholic literati 
acjcnowledge the inaccuracies and faults of Baronius; 
hence many learned men,, such as Pagi,cNoris, and 
Tillemont, employed themselves- in the task_of cor- 
rection; and .accordingly a new edition of the work, 
with their eme'ndations, appeared at Lucca. 



at their head,* demonstrated with the utmost 
evidence, that not only the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, but also the testimony of ancient history 
and the records of the primitive church, were ill 
direct opposition both to the doctrines and pre- 
tensions of the church of Rome. This was 
wounding popery with itsown arms, andattack- 
ing it in its pretended strong^holds. It was, 
-therefore, incumbent upon the friends of Rome 
to employ, while it was time, their mostzealdiis 
efibrts in maintaining the credit of those ancient 
fa.bles, on which the greatest part of the papal 
.authcHrity reposed, as its only foundation and 
support. 

XX. Several men of genius in France and 
Italy, who have been already mentioned with 
the esteerii thatis due to their valuable labours,! 
used their most zealous endeavours to reform 
the barbarous philosophy of the times. But 
Uie excessive attachment of the scholastic doc- 
tors to the Aristotelian philosophy on ■ one 
hand, and, on the other; the timorous prudence 
of many weak-minded persons, who were ap- 
prehensive that the liberty of striking out new 
discoveries and ways of thinking might be pre- 
judicial to "the church, and open a new source 
of division and discord, crushed all these ge- 
nerous efforts. The throne of the Stagirite 
remained therefore unshaken; and his philoso^ 
phy, whose very obscurity afforded a certain 
gloomy kind of pleasure, and flattered the 
pride of such as were implicitly supposed to 
understand it, reigned unrivalled in the schools 
and monasteries. It even acqtiired new credit 
and authority from the Jesuits, who taiight it in 
their colleges, and made Use of it in their, wri- 
tings and disputes. By _this, however,' these - 
artful ecclesiastics showed evidently; that, the" 
captious Jargon and subtleties of that intricate 
philosophy were much more adapted to puzzle' 
heretics, and to give the popish doctors at least 
the appearance of carrying on the controversy 
with success, . than fee plain and obvious 
method of disputing,. which, is jiointed out by 
the genuine dictates of right reason. 
■ XXI. The church of Rome produced jn this 
century, a prodigious number of theological 
writers. The mo^t emineii'. of these', in point 
of reputation ajud merit, were the following: 
Thomas' -de Vio, otherwise named cardinal^ 
Caietaii, Eckius, Cochteus, Emser, Surius, Ho- 
sius, Faber; Sadolet, Fighius, Vatable, Canus, 
X>'Espence, Caranza, Maldonatus, Turrianus, 
Arias Montanus, Catharinus, Reginald Pole, 
Sixtus Senensis, Cassander, Paya d'Andrada, 
Baius, Pamelius, and othersj .^ 

XXII. The religion of Rome, which the 
pontiffs are so desirous of- imposing upon fee. 
faith of all that bear fee Christian name, is 
derived, according .to the unanimous accounts 
of its doctors, from two sources, the written 
word of God, and the unwritten; or, in other 
words, from Scripture and tradition. But, as 
the most eminent divines of that church are 



* The former in the Centuris Magdeburgenses; 
the latter in his Examen Concilii Tridentini. \ 

t Set above. Sect. II. 

X For an ample account of the literary characters, 
rank, and writings of these learned men, and of seve- 
ral others .whose names are here omitted, see Louis 
EI. Du-Pin, Bibliotheque des Auteurs EcclesiaBti. 
ques, tom.-xiv. and zvi. 
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far from being agreed concerning the persons 
who' are authorized to interpret the declara- 
tions of these, two oracles, and to determine 
their sense; so it may be asserted, with truth, 
that there is, as yet, no possibility of knowing 
with certainty what are the real doctrines' of 
the church of Rome, or where; in that com- 
_raunion, the judge of religious controversy is to 
be found. It is true, th« court of Rome, and 
all who favour the despotic pretensions of its 
pontiff, maintain, that he alone, who governs 
the church as Christ's vicegeirent, is authorized 
to explaiil and determine the sense of Scrip- 
ture and tradition in matters pertaining to sal- 
vation, and-that, in consequence^ a devout and 
unlimited obedience is due to his decisions. 
To give weight to this opinion, Pius IV. 
formed the plan of a council, which was after- 
wards instituted and confirmed by Sixtus V., 
and called the Congregation for interpreting 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. This 
congregation was authorized to examine and 
decide, in the name of the popp, all matters of 
small moment relating to ecclesiastical discip- 
line, \yhile every debate of importance, and 
particularly all disquisitions concerning points 
of faith and doctrine, were left to" tlie-decision 
of the pontiflF alone,' is the great oracle of the 
church.* Notwithstanding all this, it was im- 
possible-'to persuade the wiser part of the Ro- 
man catholic body to acknowledge this exclu- 
sive authority in their head. And accordingly, 
the greatest part of the Gallican church, and 
a considerable number of vejry learned men of 
the popish religion in other countries, . think 
very differently from the court of Ronie ojn this 
subject. They maintain, that all bishops and 
doctors have a right to consult the sacred foun- 
tains of Scripture and tradition, and to draw 
thence the rules of faith arid raannere for them- 
selves and their flock; and that all difficult 
points and debates of conseqiience are- to be 
referred to the cognizance and' decision of ge- 
neral councils. Such is the difference of 
opinion (with respect to tlae adjustment of 
doctrine and controversy) that still divides the 
church of Rome; and, as no judge has been 
(and perhaps none can be) found to compose 
it, we may reasonably despair of seeing the re- 
ligion of Rome acquire a permanent, stable, 
and determinate form. - ^. 

XXIII. The council of Trent was assem- 
bled, as was pretended, to correct, illustrate, 
and fix with perspicuity,- the doctrine of. the 
church, to restore the vigour of .its discipline, 
and to reform the lives .of its ministers. Rut,, 
in the opinion of those who examine things 
with impartiality, this assembly, instead of re- 
forming ancient abuses, rather gave rise to new 
enormities and niany transactions of- this 
council have excited the just complaints of 
the wisest men in both communions. They 
complain that meiay of the opinions of the 
scholastic doctors on intricate points (that had 



* See Aymon, Talfleau de la Cour de Rome, part 
V. chap. iv. QQ~ Hence it was, that the approbation 
of Innocent XL was refused to the aftful and insidi- 
ous work of Bossuet, bislxop of Meaux, entitled, 
* An Exposition oX the Doctrine of the Catholic 
Churcb,** Until the author had suppressed the first 
editioQ of that work; and made corrections and alte- 
ration! in the second. 



formerly been left undecided, and had been 
wisely permitted as subjects of free debate) 
were, by this council, absurdly adopted as arti- 
cles of faith, were recommended as such, and 
even 'imposed with violence- upon the con- 
sciences of the people, under pain of excom- 
munication. They complain of the ambiguity . 
that prevails in the decrees and'declaration^ of 
that council, by which the disputes and dis- 
sensions that had forntgrly rent the church, 
instead of being removed by clear definitions 
and wise and temperate decisions, Tirere ren- 
dered, on the contrary, more perplexed and in- 
tricate, andwere, in reality, propagated and 
irtultiplied; instead of being suppressed or di- 
minished. Nor were these the only reasons of 
complaint; fo'r it mnst.have been afflicting to 
those who had the cause of true religion and 
Christian liberty at heart, to see all things de- 
cided, in that assembly,' according to the de- 
spotic will of the pope, without any regard to 
the dictates of truth, -or the authority of Scrip- 
ture, its genuine and authentic source, and to 
see the aSembled fathers reduced to silence by 
the arrogance of the Roman legates, and de- 
prived of that influence and credit which 
might have rendered them capable of healing 
the wounds of the .church. It was moreover a 
grievance justly to. be complained of, that the 
few wise and pibus regulations that were made 
in that council, were neyer supported by the 
authority of the church, but were suffered to 
degenerate into a mete, lifeless forin, or shadow 
of law, which was treated with indifference, 
and transgressed with impunity. To sum up 
allin one short' sentence, the most candid apd 
impartial observers of things consider the coun- 
cilof Trent as an assembly that was more at^ 
tentive to what might maintain the despotic 
authority- of the pontiff, than solicitous abQul 
entering into the iheasures that were necessary 
to promote the good of the chUrcTi. It will 
not, therefore',- ap'pear surprising, that certain 
doctors of the Romish church, instead of sub- 
mitting to the decisions of the council of Trent 
as an ultimate j^ule of .faith, maintain, that 
these decisions are to be explained by the dic- 
tates of Scripture and the . language of tradi- 
tion; nor, when all these things. ai:e duly con- 
sidered, shall we have reason to \fronder, that 
this council has not throughout the same de- 
cree of credit ajid authority, even in those 
countries which profess the Roman' catholic re- 
ligion.* 

Some coijntries, indeed, such as Germany, 
Poland, and Italy, have adopted implicitly and 
absolutely the decrees of this assembly, with- 
out the smallest restriction of any kind. But 
in: other regions it has been receiv.e'd and ac- 
knowledged" on 'certain conditions,' which 
modify not a little its pretended authority. 
Among the latter we maly reckon the Spanish' 
dominions, which disputed, during many years, 
the authority of this council, and acknow- 
ledged it at length only so far as it could be 
adopted without any prejudice to the rights 
ajid. prerogatives of the king of Spain-f • In 



Og- * The transjator has here inserted in the text . 
■the note [h] of the original, and has thrown' the' 
citation's it contains into different notes. 

t See Giannone, Hlstoria di Napoli, vol. iv 
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other coontriea, such as France* and Hungary,'| 
it never has been solemnly reoei yed, or publicly 
acknowledged. It is true, indeed, that, in the 
former of th^se kingdoms, such decrees of 
Trent as relate- to points o£ religious doctrine, 
have, tacitly and imperceptibly, through the 
power of custom, acquired the force and au- 
thority of rules of faith; but those which regard 
external discipline, spiritual power, and eccle- 
siastical government, have been constantly-re- 
jected, both in a public and private manner, as 
inconsistent with the authority and preroga- 
tives of the throne, and prejudicial to the 
rights and liberties of the GaUican church.| 

XXIV. Notwithstanding all this, such as 
are desirous of forming some notion of the re- 
ligion of Rome, will do well to consult the de- 
crees of the council of Trent, together with 
the compendious confession of fiiik, which 
was drawn up by the order of Fius lY. Those, 
however, who expect to' derive, from these 
sources, a clear, complete, and perfect know- 
ledge'of the Romish faith, will be greatly dis- 
appointed. - To evince the. truth of this asser- 
tion, it might be observed, as has been already 
hinted, that both in the decrees of Trent, and 
in this papa,l confession, many things are ex- 
pressed, desigitedly, in a vague and {imbiguous 
manner, on account of the intestine divisions 
and warm debates that then reigned in the' 
church. Another singular circumstance might 
also be aidded, that several tenets are omitted" 
in both, which no Roman catholijc is 'alio wed 
to deny~, or even to call in question. But, 
waving both these considerations, let it only 
be observed, that in these decrees and in this 
confession several doctrines and rules of wor- 
ship are inculcated in a much more rational 
and decent manner, than that in which they 
appear in the <lBily service of the church, and 
in the public practice of ite members.§ ' Hence 
we may conclude, that the justest notion of 
the doctrine of.Romeis not to be derived so 
much from the' terms used in the decrees of 
ttiat council, as from the real ngmjication of 
these terms, which njust be drawn from the 
customs, institutions, and observances, that,pre- 
vail in the Romish church. Add, to all this, 
another consideration, whic^ is, that, in the 



* See Hcct. Godofr.^JVTasii Diss, de Contemptu Con- 
cilii Tridentiniin'Gallia; and also the excellent dis- 
course which Dr. 'Courayer has annexed to his 
French translation of Father Paul's History of the 
Council of Treiit. 

t See,Lorand. Samuelof, Vita Andr. Dudithli. 

t See DU-Pin, Biblioth. jdes Auteurs Ecclesiasti- 
ques, torn. XV. p. 380. 

<tt?" Fof v/bat relates to the literary history of the 
council of Trent, to the historians wio Have trans- 
mitted accounts of it, and' other circumstances of 
that nature, see Jo. Chr. Kochert B'ibliotheca Theol. 
SymbolicB, and Salig'3 History of the Council of. 
Trent, in German. 

■0(7" § This is true, -in a more^' especial manner, 
with respect to the'canons of the couneil 'of Trent, 
relating to the doctrine of purgatory, the invocation 
of sainjs, the worship of images and relics. The 
terms employed in" ihese.canOns,are artfully chosen,. 
60 as to avoid the imputation of idolatry, in the phi- 
losophical sense of that word; for, in the scriptural 
sense<they cannot avoid it, as all use oT images in 
religious worship is expressly, forbjddenil(l_various- 
parts of the sacred writings. But this qircumspec- 
tioti does not appear in the worship of the Roman 
Catholics, which is notoriously idolatrous in both 
senses of that word. " ' ■ " 



bulls issued oiit from the papal tlirone in these 
latter times, certain doctrines which were ob- 
scurely proposed in the council of Trent, have . 
beeh explained with sufficient perspicuity, and 
avowed without either hesitation or reserve. 
Of this Clement XI. gave a notorious example, 
in the famous bull called Unigenitus, which 
was oin enterprise as audacious it proved un- 
successful. 

XX'V. As soon as the popes perceived the 
remarkable detriment which their authority 
had suffered from the accurate interpretations 
bf the Scriptures that had been given by the 
learned, and from the perusal of these divine 
oracles, which were, now very frequently con- 
sulted by the pepple, they left no methods un- 
employed that might discourage, the culture of 
this most important branch of sacred erudition. 
While the tide of resentment ran high, they 
forgot theiiiselves in a most unaccountable 
manner. They permitted then: champions to 
indulge thejTiselyes openly in reflections inju- 
rious to the indignity of the. sacred writings, 
and by an excess of blasphemy almost incredi- 
ble (if the passions of men did not render 
them capable of the greatest enormities) to der 
clare. publicly, that, the edicts of the pontiffs, 
and the records of oral tradition, were superior, 
in point of authority, to the express language 
of the Scriptures. As it was impossible, how- 
ever, to bring the sacred writings wholly into 
disrepute, they took the most effectual methods 
in their power to render them obscure and use- 
less. For this purpose the ancient Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible, commonly called the Viil- 
gate, ttSBugh it abounds with, innumerable 
gross errors, and, in a great number of places, 
exhibits the most shocking barbarity of style, 
and the most impenetrable obscurity with re- - 
spect to.the sense of the inspired writers, was 
declared, by a solemn decree of the council of 
Trent, an authentic, i. e. a faithful, accurate, 
and perfect* translation, and was consequently 
recommended as a production beyond the reach 
of criticism or censure. . It was easy to fore- 
see that such a declaration was calculated only 
to keep the people in ignorance, and to veil 
from their understandings the true meaning 
of the sacred writings. In the saine council, 
farther steps were taken to execute', with suo- 

' (^ * If we consult the canons of the council. of 
Trent we shall find* that the word authentic' is there 
explained in terms less positive and oflensive than 
those used by Dr. Mosheira. Nor is It strictly true, 
that^the Vulgate was declared by this council to be 
a production beyT)nd the reach of criticism or cen- 
sure, since, as we learn'-from Fra. Paolo, it was de- 
termined that this version should be corrected, and 
a new edition of it published- by pS-sons appointed 
for that purpose.* There was, indeed, something 
highly ridiculous in the proceedings of the council 
in relation to this point; forj^-if the natural order of 
things had been observed, therevisal and correction 
of theVfilgate would have preceded the pompous ap- 
probation with which the council honoured, and, as 
it were, consecrated that ancient version. For how, 
with'any shadow of good sense, could 'the. assembled 
fathers set the seal of their -approbation to a work 
which they acknowledged to stand in need of cor- 
rection, and that before they knew whether or not 
the correction wonld answer their views, and merit 
their approbation?, _ 



- * See Fatiier Paul's History of the Council of 
Trent, -book ii. part liij. and Dr. Courayer'a French 
translation of this History, vol. i. p. 284, note 29. 
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cess, .the designs of Rome. A severe And in- 
tolerable law was enacted, with respect to all 
interpreters and expositors of the Bcrlptures, 
by, which they were forbidden to explain the 
sense of these divine books, id matters relating 
to faith and -practice, in such a manner as to 
make them speak a differeiit language from 
that .of the church ^and -the ancient doctors.* 
The same law farther declared, that the church 
alone (i. e. its ruler) had the right of deter- 
mining the-true meaning and signification of^ 
Scripture. Td fiil up the nieasure o5F these 
tyrannical and iniquitous proceedings, the 
church persisted obstinately in affirming,though 
not always With the same impudence and plain- 
ness of speech, that the Scriptures were not 
composed fdV the Use of the multitude, but only 
for'diat of their spiritual teachers; and, in 
consequence, ordered these divine records to 
be taken from the people in all places where 
it-;was allowed to execute its imperious de- 
mands.f 

XXVI. These circumstances had a visible 
influence upon the spirit and productions of 
the commentators and. expositors of Scripture, 
which the example of Luther and his follow- 
ers had rendered, through emulation, extreme- 
ly numerous. The. popish doctors,, who vied 
with the protestaij.ts in this branch of sacred 
erudition, were insipid, timorous, servilely at- 
tached to the glory and interests of. the- court 
of Rome, and betrayed, in their explications, 
all the marks of slavish dependence and con- 
straint. They seem to have been iii constant 
apprehension that some expressions might 
escape from their'pens that savoured of opinions 
different from what were commonly received; 
they appeal every moment to the declarations' 
and authority of the holy fathers, as they usu- 
ally styled uiem; nor do they appear'to have 
so much consulted the real doctrines taught 
by the sacred writers, as the language and'sen- 
timents which the church of Home has taken 
the liberty to put into their mouths.. Several 
of these commentators rack their imaginations 
in order to force out of each passage of Scrip- 
ture the four kinds of significations, called 
Literal, Mlegorical, Topological, aad ^nagogi- 
cal, which ignorance and superstition had--&st 
invented, and afterwards held" so sacred, in tlie 
explication of the inspired "Writings. Nor was 
their attachment to this manner of interpreta- 
tion unskilfully managed, since it enabled them 
to make the sacred writers speak the language 
that was favourable to the views of the church, 
and to draw but of the Bible, with the help of 
a little subtlety, whatever doctrine they wish- 
ed to impose upon the credulity of the multi- 
tude. 

It inust, however, he acknowledged, that, 
beside these miserable commentators whose 



Q&' * It is remarkable, that this prohibition ex- 
tends even to such iuterpretatio.ns as were not. de- 
signed for public view: "Etiamsi hujusmodi inter- 
pr^tationes nuUo unquam tempore in lucem edenda 
forent." Sessio 4ta. tit. cap. ii. 

■t The' papal emissaries were not suffered to exe- 
cute this despotic order in all countries that ackrlow 
ledged the jurisdiction of the church of Rome. The 
French and some other nations have the Bible, 
in tlieir mother-tongue, in which they peruse it, 
thoiigh much against the will of the pope's crea- 



efforts dishonour the church, thpre were some 
In its communion, who- had wisdom enough to 
despise such senseless methods of interptetai ' 
tion, and who, avoiding all mysterious signi- 
ficaltions and faticies, followed the plai^, natu- 
ral, and literal sense of the expressions- used 
in the holy Scriptures. Iii this class the most 
eminent were, Erasmus of Rotterdam, who 
translated iiito Latin, with an elegant and 
faithful siiiiplicity, the books of the. New Tes- 
tament, and explained them with judgment in 
a paraphrase which is deservedly, esteeiped; 
cardinal Caietan, who disputed with Luther at 
Augsburg, and who^avtPa brief, but judicious 
exposition of almost all the books of the Old 
and New Testament; Francis Titelman, Isido- 
rus ClariSs, -and John Maldonat, beside Bene- 
dict Justinian, who acquired no mean reputa- 
tion by his commentaries on the Epistles of St. 
Paul. To these may be added Gagny, D'Es- 
perice,- and other expositors.'* But these emi- 
nent men, whose example was so adapted to 
excite emulation, had very few followers; and, 
in a short time, their influence was gone, and 
theii: labours were forgotten; for, toward the 
conclusion of this century, Edmund Richer, 
that strenuous opposer of the encroachments 
made' by the pontitfs on the liberties of the 
Galilean church,, was the only doctor in the 
university of Paris who followed the literal 
sense and the plain and iiatural signification 
of the words of Scripture, while all the other 
commentators and interpreters, imitating the 
pernicious example- of several ancient exposi- 
tors, were always racfcmg their brains for mys- 
terious and sublime significations, wh^e none 
.such 'either were, or could be, designed by the 
sacred writers. f' ' , , 

XXVII. The seminaries of learning were 
filled, before the Reformation, with that subtle 
kind of theological doctors, commonly known 
under the denomination of schoolmen; so that 
even at Paris, which was considered as the 
principal seat of sacred erudition, no doctors 
were to be found who were capable of disput- 
ing with the protestant divines in the method 
they generally purstted", "which was that -of 
proving the .doctrines they.maintained by ar- 
guments drawn from the Scriptures and the 
writings' of the fathers. This uncommon 
scarcity of didactic and scriptural divines pro- 
duced much confusion and perplexity, onmaiiy 
occasions, even in the council of Trent, where 
the scholastic doctors fatigued" some, and al- 
most turned the heads of others, by examining 
and explaining the doctrines that vif ere tliere pro- 
posed, atcordmg to" the intricate and arabigU' 
ous ruliBs of their captious pbilosophy. Hence it 
became absolutely nece^ary to refdrm thg me- 
thods of proceeding in, theological disquisitions, 
and to restore to its former credit that practice 
which drew the. truths of religion more from 
thedictates of the sacred writings, and from 
the sentiments of the ancient doctors, than 
from the uncertaiii suggestions' of hunian rea- 
son, and the ingenious conjectures of philoso- 
phy.J It was, however,. impossible. to, deprive 

* See Simon's Hist. Critique du Vieux et du Nouv. 
Testament. , , - • 

t Sei Baillet's Vied'Bdmund Richo'r, p, 9, 10 
} See Du-Boulay's account of t&ereformation of 
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entirely the scholastic divines of the ascendan- 
cy which they, had acquired in the seminaries 
ofleaming, a,nd had so long maintained almost 
Without opposition; for, , after having been 
threatened witli a diminution of their authori- 
ty, they seemed to resume new vigour from 
the time that the Jesuits adopted their pjiiloso- 
phy, and made use of their subtle dialectic, as 
a more effectual armour against the attacks of 
the heretics, than either the language of Scrip- 
ture, or the authority of the fathers. And, in- 
deed, the scholastic jargon was every way pro- 
per to answer the purposes of a set of men, who 
found it necessary to puzzle and perplex, where 
they could neither refute with, perspicuity, nor 
prove with evidence. Thus they artfully con- 
cealed their defeat, and retreated, in'^the daz- 
zled eyes of the multitude, with the appeai> 
ance of -victory.* 

The Mystics lost almost all their credit in 
the church of Rome after the Reformation, 
partly on account of the favourable reception 
they found amorig the protestants, and partly 
in consequence of their pacific system, which, 
giving them an aversion to controversy in 
general, rendered them little disposed to de- 
fend the papal cause against its numerous and 
formidable adversaries. These enthusiasts, 
however, were, in some measure, tolerated, 
and allowed to indulge themselves in their phi- 
losophical speculations, on certain conditions, 
which obliged thenf to abstain from censuring 
either the laws or the corruptions of the church, 
and from declaiming, with their usual freedom 
and vehemeiice, a^jinst the vanity of external 
worship, and the dissensions of jarring and 
contentious divines. 

XXVIII. There was no successful attempt 
made, in this century, to correct or improve 
the practical or moral system of doctrine that 
was followed in the church of Rome; nor, indeed, 
could any one make such an attempt without 
drawing upon himself the displeasure, and per- 



the theological faculty at Paris, in his Hist. Acad. 
Paris, torn. vi. In this reform the bachelors of divi^ 
nity, eall^A Seniintiafii a^i Siblici, are particularly 
distinguished; and (what is extremely remarkable) 
he Augustine monks, who were Luther's fraternity,- 
are ordered to furnish the college of divinity once a 
year with a scriptural bachelor (Baccalaureunx Bibli- 
cum pr^sentare;) .whence we may conclude, that the 
monks of the Augusdne order were much more con- 
versant in the study of the Scriptures than aBy of 
the other monastic societies which then existed. But 
this academical law deserves to be quoted here at 
length, so much the more, as Du-Boulay's History is 
in few hands. It is as follows: "Augustinenses 
quolibet anno Biblicum prsesentabunt, secundum. 
Btatutum fol. 21, quod sequitur: auilitaet ordo Men- 
dicantium et Collegium S. Bernardi habea,nt qjiolibet 
anno Biblicum qui legal ordinarie, alioqui jitiyentnr 

gro illo anno Baccalaiireo sententiario." If appears 
y this law, that each mendicant order was, by a de- 
cree of the theological faculty, obliged to furnish, 
yearly, a scriptural bachelor; (such was Luther;) and 
yet we see, that, in the reformation already men- 
tioned, this obligation is imposed upon none but the 
Augustine monks. We may therefore presume that 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, and the other mendi- 
cants, had entirely neglected the study of the Scrip- 
tures, and consequently had among them no scriptu- 
ral bachelors; and that the Augustine monks alone 
'were in a condition to satisfy the demands of the 
theological faculty. 

{H?-* The translator has added the two last.sen- 
tences of this paragraph, to illustrate more fully the 
sense of the author^ 



haps the fury, of the papal hierarchy; for, iij 
reality, such a p.rqjeet of Teformation seemed 
in no wise conducive to the interests of the 
church, as thesd interests were understood by 
its ambitious and rapacious rulers; and it is 
undoubtedly certain, that many doctrines and 
regulations, on which the power, opulence, and 
grandeur of that church essentially depended, 
would have run the risk of falling into discredit 
and contempt, if the pure and rational system 
of morality, contained in the Gospel, had been 
exhibited in its native beauty and simplicity, 
to the view and perusal of all Christians with- 
out distinction. Little or no zeal was therefore 
exerted in amending or improving the doc- 
trines that immediately relate to practice. On 
the contrary, many persons of eminent piety 
and integrity, in the communion of Rome, 
have grieyously complained (withwhat justice 
shall be shown in -its proper place,*) that, as 
soon as the Jesuits had gained an ascendancy 
in the courts of princes, and in the schools of 
learning, the cause of virtue began visibly to 
decline. It has been alleged , more particularly, 
that this artful order employed all the force 
of subtle distinctions to sap the foundations of 
morality, and, in process of time, opene^ a 
door toall sorts of -licentiousness and iniquity, 
by the loose' and dissolute rules of condiict 
which they propagated as far as their influence 
extended. This poisonous doctrine spread, 
indeed, its contagion, in a latent manner, 
during the sixteenth century; but, in the fol- 
lowing age," its abettors ventured to expose 
some specimens of its turpitude to public, view, 
and r thus gave occasion to great cSmmotions 
in several parts of Europe. 

All the moral writers of the chnrchj in this 
century, maybe distinguished into' three classes, 
the Sckoolfnen, the Dogmatists,^ and the Mystics. 
The first explained, . fir rather obsciured, the 
virtues and duties of the Christian life, by. 
knotty distinctions and imintelligible forms of 
speech, and buried Ihem under an enormous 
load of arguments and demonstration^: the 
second illustrated them from the declarations 
of Scripture and the opinions of the ancient 
doctors; while the" third placed the whole of 
morality in the tranquillity of a mind with- 
drawn from all sensible objects, and habitually 
employed in the contemplation of the divine 
nature. 

XXIX. The number of combatants brought 
by the pontiffs into the field of controversy, 
during this century, was prodigious, and their 
glaring defects are' abundantly known. It 
may be said, with truth, of the greater part of 
thefe, that, lijie many warriors of another 
class, they generally lost sight-of all considera- 
tions, except those ofl-victory and plunder, 
The disputants, whom the order of Jesuits sent 
forth in great numbers against the adversaries 
of the church of Rome, surpassed all the rest 
in subtlety, impudence, and invective. The 



(0- * See cent. zvii. sect. ii. part i. chap. i. sect. 
xxxiv. - 

5g^ t 1'he reader will easily perceive, by the 
short account of these three classes, given by Dr. 
Mosheim, that, the word Dogmatist must not be 
taken in that magisterial sense which It bears in 
modern language. 
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principal leader and champion of fhe polemic 
tribe was Robert Bellaimine, a Jesuit, and 
a member of the college of cardinals, who 
'treated, in several bulky volumes, of all the 
controversies that subsisted between the pro- 
testants and the church of Rome, and whose 
merit as a writer consisted, principally, in 
clearness of style, and a certain copiousness of 
argument, which showed a rich and fruitful 
imagination. This eminent defender of the 
churcli of 'Rome arose about the conclusion of 
this century, and, on his first appearance,, all- 
the force and attacks of the most' illustrious 
protestant doctors were 'turned'' against him 
alone. His candour and plain dealing exposed 
him', howeter, to the censures of several di- 
vines of his own communion; for he collected, 
with diligence, the reasons and objections 
of his adversaries, and proposed them-, for 
the most part, in" their full force, with in-" 
tegrity land exactness. Had he been less 
remarkable for his fidelity and industry; had 
he taken care to select the weakest argu- 
ments of his ant^oi]^sts, and to render them 
still weaker, by proposing them, in an imperfect' 
and unfaithful light, his tame would have been 
much, greater among the friends of Rome than 
it actually is.* 

X'XX. If we turn our view to the internal 
state of the church of Rome,Tihd consider the 
respective sentiments, opinions, and manners 
of its diSerent members, we shall find that, 
notwithstanding its boastedunity of faith, and 
its ostentatious pretensions to harmony and 
concord, it was, in the sixteenth century, and 
is, at this 3ay, divided and distracted with dis- 
-sensionsand contests of various kinds. The 
Franciscans and tliCDommicans contend with 
vehemence about several points of doctrine 
and discipline. The Scotists and Thomists 
are at eternal war. The bishops have never 
ceased disputing with the pope (and with-the 
congregations that he has instituted to main- 
tain his pretensions) upon the- origin and prer 
cise limits of' his authority and jurisdiction. 
The French and Flemings, with the inhabi- 
tants of other countries, openly oppose tide 
pontiff on many occasions, and refuse to ac- 
knowledge his supreme and unlimited domin- 
ion in the church; while, on the other hand, he 
still continues to encroach up6n their privi- 
leges, sometimes with violence and resolution, 
when he can do so with impunity, at other 
times with circmnspCction and prudence, when 
vigorous measilres appear dangerous of unne- 
cessary. The Jesuits; whq, oh their first appear- 
c^ce, had formed the project of diminishing 
the credit and injluence of all the other religi- ■ 
ous orders, used their warmest endeavours to 
share with the Benedictine and other monaste- 
. ries, which were- richly endowed, a part of 
their opulence; and their endeavours were 
crowned with Success. Thus they drew upon 
their society the indignation and vengeance 
of the other religious communities, and armed 
Eigainst it/the monks of every other denomina- 
tion; and, in a more especial manner, the 



* See'Mayer's. Ecloga-de fide Baronii et Bellarmihi 
fpgiB Fontificiis dubia, published- at Anisterdam in 

ime. 
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Benedictines and Dominicans, who surpassed 
all its enemies in the keenness and bitterness 
of their resentment. The rage of the Bene- 
dictines is animated by reflecting on the pos- 
.sessipns of which they have been deprived, 
while the Dominicans contend for the honour 
of their order, the privileges annexed to it, and 
the religious tenets-by which it is distinguishejl. 
Nor are the theological colleges and semina- 
ries of learning more exempt from the flame 
of -controversy than the clerical and monastic 
orders: on the contrary, debates concerning 
almost all the doctrines of Christianity' are 
multiplied iij them, and- conducted with little 
moderation. It is true, indeed, that all these 
contests are- tempered and -managed, by the 
prudence and authority pf the pontiffs, in such 
a manner as to prevent their being carried to 
an excessive height, to a length that might 
prove fatal to the church, by destroying that 
phantom of external unity which is the source 
of its consistence as an ecclesiastical body: I 
say^ tempered and managed; for, to heal entirely 
these divisions, and calm these animosities, 
however it may be judged an undertaking 
worthy of one .who calls himself the Vicar of 
Christ, is, nevertheless, a work beyond his 
power, and contrary to his intention. 

XXXI. Beside .these debates of inferior mo- 
ment, which made only a slight breach m the 
tranquillity and union of the Romish church, 
there al-ose, after the period in ^hich the eoun- 
oil of Trent was assembled, conjiroversies of 
much greater importance, which deservedly 
attracted the attention of Christians of all de- 
nominations. Tiiese controversies were set 
on foot by the Jesuits,' and from small begin- 
nings have increased- gradually, and gathered 
strength; so -that the flame they produced has 
been transmitted even to our times, and con- 
tinues, at this Very day, to divide the members 
of the church in a manner that does not a littlo 
endanger its stability. While the pontiffs fo- 
ment, perhaps, mstead of endeavouring to ex- 
tinguish, the less momentous disputes mention- 
ed above, they observe a different conduct 
with respect to those now under consideration. 
The. most zealous efforts of artifice and 'au- 
thority are constantly employed to calm the 
contending parties (since it appears impossible 
to' unite and reconcile the.m,) and to diminish 
the violence of" commotion, which they can 
scarcelyever hope entirely to suppress. All 
their exertioiB, however, have hitherto been 
ineffectual. They have not been able to calm 
the agitatipn-and veheiflence with which these 
debates are carried on, or to inspire any senti- 
ments of moderation and miltual forbearance 
into mind^ which are less animated by the lave 
of truth, than by the spirit of faction. 

XXXII. Whoever will look with attention 
and inipartlality into these controversies may 
easily perceive that there are two parties in the 
Romish church, whose notions with respect 
both to doctrine and discipline are extremely 
different. The Jesuits, considered as a body,* 



{S^ *The Jesuits are here taken in the general and 
collective, sense of that denomination, because there 
are several individuals of that' order, whose senti- 
ments differ from those which generally itrcvail in 
their community. 
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maintain with the greatest zeal and obstinacy, 
the ancient system of doctrine and manners^ 
which pervaded the church before the rise of 
Luther, and which, though absurd and ill-di- 
gested, the zealots have, constantly considered 
as highly favourable to the views of Rome, and 
the grandeur of its pontiffs. These sagacious 
ecclesiastics, whose peculiar office it is to 
watch for the security and defence of the papal 
throne, are fully persuaded that the authority 
of the pontiffs, the opulence, pomp, and gran- 
deur of the clergy, depend entirely upon the 
preservation of the ancient forms of doctrine; 
and that every projact which tends either to 
remove these form^; or -even to correct them, 
must be, in the highest degree, detrimental to 
what they call the interests of the church, and 
gradually bring on its ruin. On the other hand, 
there axe within the pale of the Romish church, 
especially since the dawn of tjug. reformation, 
many pious and well-meaning men, whose eyes 
have been opfened, by the perusal of the in- 
spired and priMitive writers, upon the corrupi- 
tions and defects of the received forms of doc- 
trine and discipline. Comparing the dictates 
of primitive Christianity with the vulgar sys- 
tem of popery, they have found the latter full 
of enormities, and have always been desirous 
of a reform (though indeed a partial one, ac- 
cording to their particular fancies,) that thus 
the church may be purified from those tmhap- 
py abuses which have given rise to such mis- 
chievous divisions, arid still draw upon it the 
censures and reproaches of the heretics. 

From these opposite ways of thinking, arose 
naturally 'the wjirttiest contentions and debates, 
between the Jesuits and many doctors of the 
church. These debates may be reduced under 
the six following heads: 

The first, subject of debate concerns the 
limits and extent of the papal pbwer and ju- 
risdiction. The Jesuits, with their numerous 
tribe of followers and dependents, maintain, 
that the pontiff is in&llible; that he is the only 
visible source of that universal and unlimited 
power which Clirist has granted to the church; 
that all bishops and ^subordinate rulers derive 
from him alone the authority and jurisdiction 
with which they are investejl; that 'he is not 
bound by any laws of the church, nor by any 
decrees of the councils that compose it; tliat he 
alone is the supreme legislator of that sacred 
community, and that it is in the highest degree 
criminal to oppose or disobey his edicts arid 
commands. ■ Such eire the strange sentiments 
of -the Jesuits; but they are very lar from" being 
miiversally adopted; for other members of the 
church hold, on tjie contrary, that the pope is 
liable to error; that hm authority is inferior to 
that of a genejcal council; thathe is bound to 
obey the commands of the churchy and its 
laws, as they are enacted -in the councgU that 
represent it; that these councils have a right to 
depose him from the papal chair, when he 
abuses, in a flagrant manner, the dignity and 
prerogatives with which he is intrusted; and 
that, in consequence of th^se principles, the 
bishops and inferior rulers dnd doctors derive 
the authority that is annexed to their respective 
dignities, not'&om the.pontiff, but &om^ Christ 
himself 



^XXXIII. The extent aad prerogatives of 
the church form the second subject of debate. 
The Jesuits and their adherents stretch out its 
borders far and wide. They not only corapre- ' 
hend, within its large circuit, many who live 
separate from the communion of Rome,* but . 
even extend the inheritaiice of eternal salvation 
to nations that have not the least knowledge 
of the Christian religion, or of its divine Au- 
thor, and consider as true members of the 
church open transgressors, who outwardly pro- 
fess its doctrines. But the adversaries of the 
Jesuits reduce within narrower limits the 
kingdom of Christ, and not only exclude from 
ail hope of salvation those who are not within 
the pale of the church of Rome, but also those 
who, tho^gh they live within its external com- 
munion, yet dishonour their profespon b^ a 
vicious and profligate course of life. The Je- 
suits moreover (not to mention differences of 
less moment) assert, that the church can never 
pronounce an erroneous or unjust decision, 
either relating to matters of fact, or points of 
doctrine; j while the adverse party declarSf 
that, in judging of matters of fact, it is nof^er 
cured a^inst all possibility of erring. 

XX3QV. In the third.class of contiroversies, 
that divide the church, are comprehended the 
debates relating- to the nature, efficacy, and 
necessity of divine grace, together with those 
which concern original sin, the natural power 
of man to obey the la\ts of God, and the na- 
ture and foundation of those eternal decrees 
that have for their object the salvation of men. 
The Dominicans, Augnstinians, and Janse- 
nists, with several other doctors of the church, 
adopt the following propositions: that .the im- 
pulse of .divine grace cannot be opposed or re- 
sisted; that there, are no remains of purity of 
goodness in human nature since its fall; that 
the eternal decrees of God, relating to the sal- 
vation of men, are neither founded upon, nor 
attended with, uny condition whatsoever; that 
God wills the salvation of all mankind: and 
they hold, several other tenets connected with 
these. _^ The Jesuits maintain, on the contrary, 
that the natural dominion of sin in the human 
mind, and the hidden corruption it has pro- 
duced in our internal frame, are less general 
and dreadful than they are represented by the 
doctors now mentioned; that human nature is 
far Jrom being deprived of all power of doing 
good; that the succours of grace are adminis- 
tered to, all mankind in a mec^m'p sufficient to 
lead them to eternal life and salvation^ that 
the operations of grace offer no violence to the 
iacolties and powers of nature, and therefore 

■tES" * Tliey^cre aCcusQd at Spoleto, in -165 J, of 
having ina-intained, in thoir public instructions, tbe 
probabiJity of the salvation of many heretics^ Seu 
Le cierc, Biblioth. Univers. et Historique, torn. xiv. 

^I^ t This distinction,, with respect to the ohjects 
of infallibility, chietiy ardse'.from the following' his- 
torical circumstance.' Pope Innocent X. condemned 
,fivc propositions; drawn from the~famous book of 
Jansenius, entitled .Sugustin^ts; and this condemifit^ 
tion occasioned the two following questions: 1st, 
Whether these propositions were erroneous? This 
was the question tie jure, i. e. as the translator has 
rehdered.it, respecting doctrine. 3d, Whether these 
propositions were really taught by Jansenius? This 
was the question de/a&to, i. e. relating to the matter 
of fact. The church was supposed, by some, infalli- 
: bl&only in deciding questions of the former kind 
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may be resisted; and that -God fronv all eter- 
nity has appointed everlasting rewards and 
punisbiheilts, as tfie portion of nien in a future 
world, not by an absolute', arbitrary, and un- 
conditiDbal decree, but in consequence of that 
divine and_ unlimited prescience, by which he 
toresaw the actlonSj merit, and character, of 
every individual. 

XXXVv The fourth head, in this division of 
the controversies ths^t destroy the protended 
unity of the church, contains various subjects 
of debate, rejative to doctrines.of morality and 
rulps of practice, which it would be both tedi- 
">K and foreign from our purpose to enumerate 
m a circumstantial manner, though it may not. 
be improper to touch lightly the firsfprinfiiples. 
of this endless controversy;* - , 

The Jesuits and their followers have incul- 
cated a very strange doctrine with respect to 
jhe motives that determine the moral conduct 
and actions of-men. They represent it as a 
matter of perfect indifference from what mo-, 
tives men obey the laws of God, provided that 
these laws be really obeyed; and maintain, that 
the service of those who obey from the fear' 
of punishment is as agreeable, to the Deity, as 
are those actions which proceed from a.princi- 
ple of love to him and to his lavvs. This, de- 
cision excites the .horror of the greatest part 
of.the doctors of the Roman church, who ai^ 
firm, that no acts of obedience, when they do 
not proceed from the love of God, can be ac- 
ceptable to' that pure and holy Being.; Nor is 
the doctrine of the Jesuits only chargeable 
with the corrupt tenets already mentioned. 
-They maintain farther, that a mail never sins; 
properly speaking, but when he transgresses a 
divine law that is fully known Jr. him, which 
is present to his mind while he acts, and of 
which he understands the true meaning' and 
intent. And they hen'oe -concIUiie, that, in 
strict justice, the conduct of that transgressor 
cannot be looked upon as criminal, who is eir 
ther ignorant of the law, or is in doubt about 
its true signification, or loses sight of it, through 
. forgetfulness, at the time that he violates it. 
From these . propositions they deduce the fa- 
inous doctrines of probability and .philosophi- 
cal sin, which have cast an eternal reproach 
upon the .schools of the Jesuits.f Their adver-. 

* No author has given a more accurate, precise, 
and clear enumeration of the objections tha'thave 
been made to the morai doctrine of .the -Jesuits, ai^ 
the reproaches which have been cast on their rules 
of life; and no one at the same time has defended 
their cause with more art and dexterity than the elo- 
. quen£ and ingenious Grab.^iel Daniel (a famous mem. 
ber of their order,)-in a piece, entitled, .Entretieiis de 
Cleandre et d'Eudoxe. This dialogue ivas intended 
as an answer to the celebrated ProvincialXetters of 
Pascal, which did more real prejudice to the society 
of the Jesuits than many would imagine, and expos- 
ed. their loose' and perfidious system of. morals with 
the greatest fidelity and perspicuity, embellished by 
the most exquisite strokes of 'humour and 4rony. 
Father Daniel','in the piece abb-ve mentioned, treats 
- with great acuteness the famous doctrine of .probabi.-^ 
lity, the method of directing .our intentions, equivo- 
cation and mental reservation, sins of ignorance and 
oblivion; and it must be acknowledged, that, if the 
cause and pretensions of the .Jesuits were' suscgpti- 
ble of defence or plausibility, they have found in this 
writer an able and dexterous champion. 

(j(^ t "^he doctrine of probability consists in this: 
'That an opinion or precept may be followed with a 



saries behold these pernicious tenets with tho 
utmost abhorrence, and assert that neither ig- 
norance, nor forgetfulness of the law, nor the 
doubts that may be entertained with respect to 
its signification, will be admitted as sufljcient 
to justify transgressors before the tribunal of 
God. This contest, about the main and funda- 
mental points of morality, has given rise to a 
great vatie.ty of debates concerning the duties 
we owe to God, our neighbour, and ourselves; 
and has produced two sects of moral teachers, 
whose animosities and divisions have miserably 
■rent the Romish chi^rch in all parts of the 
world, .and involved -it in the greatest per- 
plexities. . ■ . ■ 

XXXVl. The administration- of the sacra- 
mentSiespeeially those of penance and the eu- 
charist, forms the fifth subject of controversy. 
The Jesuits and inany .bther doctors are -of 
opinion, that the salutary effects of the sacra- 
ments are produced by their intrinsic virtue and 
immediate operation* upon the mind at the 
time when they are administered, and that con- 
sequently it requires little preparation ^o rer 
ceive them to edification arid comfort;, nor do 
they (hink that God requires a mind adorned 
with inward purity, and a heart animated with 
divine love, in order to the obtaining of the 
ends and purposes of these religious institutions. 
And hence it is, that, according to their 'doc- 
trinci the priests are empowered to give imme- 
diate absolution to all such as confess their 
transgressions and crimes, and aftiervvards to 
admit them to- the use of the sacraments, Biit 
such sentiments are rejected with indignation 
by all those of the RomisK.qommunibn who 
have the progress of vital and practical religion 
tntly at heart. These.Iook upon it as the duty 
.of the clergy to use the greatest dihgence and 
assiduity in examining the chitracters, tempers, 
and actions X)f those who demand absolntioir 
and the use of the sacraments, before they 
grant their requests; since, in their, sense of 
things, the real benefits of these institutions 
can extend to those only whose hearts are care- 
good conscience, when it is inculcated-by-four, -or 
three, or two, or even by one doctor' of considerable 
reputation, even- though, it be contrary to the judg- 
ment of the. person who follows it, and even of him 
that.recommends it.' This doctrine rendered the Je- 
suits capable of atcommodating themselves to all the 
different passions of men, and to persons of all tem- 
pers and characters, frpm the. most austere to the 
most licentious. Fhilos.ophical sin (according to the 
Jesuits' doctrine) is an action, or course of actions, 
repugnant to the dictates of reason, and yet not of. 
fensive tp the Deity. See..a* more particular account 
of these two odious doctrines in -the following part 
of this work,, cent. xvii..«ect. ii. part i. chap. i. sect. 
XXXV. and in 'the author's-and translator's notes. 

5@" * This is the only expression that occurred to 
the translator, as proper to render the true sense of 
that! phrase of the scholastic divines, who say, that 
the sacraments produce their effect opere operato. 
The Jesuits and Dominicans maintain that the sa- 
craments .have in themselves an instrumental and 
efBcient power, by virtue of which they vtork ii> the 
soul, (independently of its previous preparation or 
propensities) a disposition to receive 'the divine 
grace; and this is what is commonly called the opus 
operatum of the sacraments. Thus, according to 
their doctrine, neither knowledge, wisdom, humility, 
faith, nor devotion, are necessary to the efficacy of 
the sacrament's, viTiose victorious energy iiothing but 
a mortal sin can resist. See Dr. Courayer's Trans- 
lation of Paul -Sarpi's History of the Council of 
Trent. 
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fully purged from the corruptions of iniquity, 
and filled with that divine love which ' CEisteth 
out fear.' Hence arose that &mous dispute 
concerning a frequent approach to the holy 
communion, which was carried on with such 
warmth in the last (the seventeenth) century, 
between the Jesuits and the Janseniste, With 
Arnauld* at the head of the latter, and l^as 
been renewed in our times by the Jesuit Pichon, 
who thereby incurred the indignation -"of the 
greatest part of the French Bishops.f The 
frequent celebration of the Lord's supper is 
one of the main duties, which the Jesuits re- 
commend with peculiar earnestness to all who 
are under their spiritual direction, representing 
it as the most certain and infallible method of 
appeasing the Deity, and obtaining from him 
tlie entire remission of their sins and trans- 
gressions. This manner of proceeding the Jan- 
Benists censure with their usual s6verity^ and 
it is also condemned by many other learned 
and pious doctors of the Romish communion, 
who reject the intrinsic virtue and efficient 
operation ^yhich are attributed tothe sacra- 
ments, and wisely maintain, that the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's supper can be-profitable to 
those only whose minds are prepared, by faith^ 
repentance, and the love of God, for that so- 
lemn service. 

XXXVII. The sixth (or last) controversy 
tmTis upon the proper method, of instructing 
Christians iii the truths and precepts of religion. 
Some of the Romish doctors, who have the 
progress of rehgion truly at heart, deem it 
expedient and even necessary to sow the seeds 
of divine truth in the mind, in the tender and 
flexible state of infancy, when it is most sus- 
ceptive of good impressions, and to give it, by 
degrees, according to the measure of its capa- 
city, a full and accurate knowledge of fhe 
doctrines and duties of religion. Others, who 
have a greater zeal for the interests of the 
church than the improvement of its meml^ers, 
recommend- a devout ignorance to such as 
submit to their direction, and think a Chris- 
tian sufficiently instructed when he has learned 
to yield a blind and unlimited obedience to the 
orders of the cliurch. The former are of opi- 
nion, that nothing can be so orofitable and in- 
structive to Christians as the study of the 
Scriptures, and consequently judge it highly 
expedient that they should be translated into 
the vulgar tongue of each country. The lat- 
ter exclude the people from the satis&ction of 
consulting the sacred oracles of truth, and 
look upon all vernacular . translations of the 
Bible as dangerous, arid, even of a pernicious 
tendency. They accordingly maintain, that 
it ought only to be published in a learned lan- 
guage to prevent its Instructions from becom- 
ing familiar to the multitude. . The former 
compose pious and instructive books to nour- 
ish a spirit of devotion in the minds of Chris- 
tians, to enlighten their ignorance, and dispel 
their errors; they illustrate and explain the 
Jiublic prayers and the solemn acts of religion 



■ * Arnauld published^ on this occasion, his famous 
book concerriiui; the practice of communicating fre- 
quently. The French title is, ' Traite de la frequenle 
Communion.* 
t Sea Journal Universel, torn. lUi. xv. ivi. 



in the language of the' peoplf , and exhort all, 
who attend to their - instructions, to peruse 
constantly these pious productions, in order to 
improve their knowledge, purify their affec- 
tions, and^earn the method of worshipping the 
Deity in a rational and acceptable manner. 
All this, however, is highly displeasing to the 
latter kind of doctors, who are always appre- 
hensive, that the, blind obedience and implicit 
submission of the people will diminish in proi- 
portion as their views are enlarged, and their 
knowledge increased.* 

XXXVin. All the controversies that have 
been here mentioned did not break out at the 
same time. -The disputes concerning divine 
grace, the natural power of man to perform 
good actions, original sin, and predestination, 
whicb have been ranged under the third class, 
were publicly, carried on in the century of 
which we are now writing. The others were 
conducted with more secrecy and reserve, 
and did not come, forth to public view before 
the following age. Nor will this appear at all 
surprising to those who consider that the con- 
troversies concerning grace and free-will, 
which had been set in motion by Luther, were 
-neither accurately examined, nor peremptorily 
decided in the chtlrch of Rome, but were ra- 
ther artfully siispended and hushed into silence.' 
The sentiments of Luther were indeed con- 
demned; but no fixed and perspicuous rule of 
faith, with respect to these disputed points, 
was substituted in, their place. The decisions 
of St. Augustin were solemnly approved; but 
the points of dissimilitude, between these der 
cisions and the sentiments' of Luther, were 
never clearly explained. This fatal contro- 
versy originated in the zeal of Michael Bains, 
a doctor in the university of Louvain, equally 
remarkable on account of the warmth of his 
piety and the extent of his learning, This 



* 'i'he account here given of the more momentous 
controversies that divide the church' of Rome, may 
be confirmed, illustrated and enlarged, by consulting 
a- multitude of books published in the last and pre- 
seht'centuries, especially in France and Flanders, 
by Janseriists, Dominicans, Jesuits, and others. All 
the productions, in which the doctrine and precepts 
of th? Jesuits, and the othjer creatures of the pon- 
tiff, are- opposed and refuted, are enumerated'by Do- 
minic Colonia, a French Jesuit; in a work published 
in' -1735, under the following title; " Bibliotheque 
Janseniste, ou Catalogue Alphabetique des princi- 
paux-Iivres Jansenistes, ou suspects de Jansenisme, 
avec des , notes critiques." This writer is led f nto 
many absurdities by his extravagant attachment to 
the pope, and to the cause and tenets-of his order. 
His book, however, is of use in pointing out the vari- 
ous controversies that perplex and divide the church. 
It was condemned by pope Benedict XIV, but was re- 
published in a new form, with some change in the ti- 
tle, and a great enlargement of its contents. This 
new edition appeared at Antwerp in 1752, under the 
following title: "Diction aire des livres Jansenistes, 
ou qui favorisent le Jansenisme, a AnverSiChez J. B. 
Verdussen." . And it must be acknowledged, that it ia 
extremely useful, in showing the intestine divisions 
of the church, the particular contests that divide its 
doctors, the religious tenets of the Jesuits, and the 
numerous productions that relate to the six heads 
of controversy here mentioned. It must be observed, 
at the same tiine, that this work abounds with the 
most malignant invectives agaihst many persons of 
eminent learning and piety, and with the most no- 
torious instances of partiality and injustice.* 



Qtg- * See a particular account of this learned and 
scandalous work iii the " Bibliotheque des Sciences 
et des Beaux Arts," printed at the Hague. 
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eminent divine, like the other folldwers of 
Augustin, had an invincible aversion to that 
contgntious, subtle, and intricate mannei- of 
teaching theology, which had long prevajled 
in the schools; and under the auspicious name 
of that famous prelate, who- was his admired 
guide, he had the courage or temerity to con- 
demn and censure, in an open and public man- 
ner, the tenets commonly received in the 
church, in relation to the natural powers of 
man and the merit of good works. This bold 
step drew upon Baius the indignation of some 
of his.. academical colleagues, and the heavy 
censures of several Franciscan monks. Whe- 
ther the Jesuits immediately joined in ' this 
opposition, and maybe reckoned among the 
first accusers of Baius, is a point unknown, or 
uncertain; but it is unquestionably evident, 
that, even at the rise of this controversy, they 
abhorred the principal tenets of Baius, which 
he-had takeil from- Augustin, and adopted as 
his own. In 1567, this doctor was accused at 
the court of Rome; and seventy-six proposi- 
tions, drawn &om Tiis wjitingsi were con- 
demned by-Piua V. in a, circular letter- ex- 
pressly composed for that purpose. This con- 
demnation, however, was jssued in an artful 
and insidious manner r-withbut any mention of, 
the name^of the .author; for the fatal conse- 
quences that had arisen from the rash and in- 
considerate measures employed by the court 
of Rome against Lather, wer& too fresh in the 
remembrance of tlie prudent pontiff to per- 
mit his filling into new blunders of the same 
"nature. The-tlinnder of excommunication 
was therefore suppressed by the dictates of 
prudence, , and the person and ' functions of 
Baiiis were spared, while his tenets were cen- 
sured. . About thirteen years after -this trans- 
action, Gregory XIII. complied so far with 
the importunate solicitations of a Jesuit, 
named Francis Tolet, as to reinforce the sen- 
tence of Pius v. by a new condemnation of 
the opinions of thtf- Flemish doctor. Baius 
submitted to this ncw'sentence, .either from an 
apprehension that it' would be followed by. 
more severe proceedings m case of resistance', 
or, which is more probable, on account of the 
ambiguity of the papal edict',' and the vague 
and confused manner in which the obnoxious 
propositions were therein expressed. But his 
example, in this respect, was not followed by 
the other doctors who had formed their theo- 
logical system upon that of Augustin;* and, 
even at this-day, many divines of the Romish 
communion, and particularly- the- Jansenists, 
declare openly that Baius was unjustly treated, 
and that the two edicts of Pius and Qregory 
are abs^^lutely destitute of all authority, and 
hive never been rfeoeived as laws of the 
church.f 



* ^ee, for an account of the disputes rejating to 
Baius, tb& works of that author, published at Co- 
logne in 1696,. particularly the second part, or appen- 
dix, entitled, "Baiana, seu scripta, qua controver- 
sias spectaiit occasione Senlentiarum Bail exortas." 
See also Bayle's Diet., in which there is an ample 
and circumstantial account of these disputes;^-Du- 
Pin, Bibliotheque des Auteurs EcclesiastiqueSj to©. 
xvi.-7.^Histoive de ia Compagnie dg Jesus, torn. iii. . 

f This is demonstrated - fully by an anonymous 
writer in a piece entitled, ^' Dissertation suf Ics 



i-XXXtX. Be that as it may,- it is at least 
certain, that the doctrine of Augustin, with 
respect to-the; nature and dp'erations of divine 
grace, lost none of its credit in consequeiice of 
these edicts, but was embraced and propa- 
gated, with the same zeal as formerly, through- 
oat 5.11 the Belgic provinces, a:nd more especir 
ally in the two ftourishing universities of Lou- 
vain and Douay. This appeared very soon 
after, when twor Jesuits, named Lessius and 
Hamelius, ventured to represent .the doctrine 
of predestination in a manner different from 
that in which it appears in the writings of 
Aiigu^tin; for the sentiments of these Jesuits 
were publiely c6ndemned by the doctors of 
Lbuvain in 1S87, and by those of Douay in 
the following "year. The bishops of the Low 
Countries were disposed to follow the example 
of these two universities, and had already de- 
liberated^ about assembling a provipcial'coun- 
cil for this purpose, when .pope Sixtus V. sus- 
pended the proceedings by the interposition of 
his au'thbrity, and declared, that the eogni^ 
zance and decision of religious controversies 
belonged only to the vicar of Christ, residing 
at Rome. But this politic vicar, whose saga- 
city, prudence; and knowledge of men and 
things, never failed him in transactions of this 
nature, wisely avoided making use of the jfri- 
vilege he cMined wit& such cbnfidence, that he 
might not inflame the divisions and animositiea 
which already subsisted. And, accordingly, 
in 1588, this contest was finished, arid the 
^torrn allayed in such a maimer, that the con- 
tending parties were left in the quiet posses- 
sion of their respective opinions, and solemnly 
prohibited from disjiuting, either in public or 
in private, upon the intricate points that had 
excited tlieir divisions. Had the succeeding 
pontiSg, instead of assuniing the character of 
judges in this ambiguous and difficult contro- 
versy, imitated the prudence of Sixtus, and 
imposed silence on the 'litigious doctors, who 
renewed afterwards the! debates concerning 
divine grace, the trahquillity and unity of 
the church would- nbt have been interrupted, 
by such violent divisions as rage at present in 
.its bosom.* 

XL.- The church had scarcely perceived the 
fruits of that calm, which the'prudenoe of Six- 
tus had restored, by suppressing, instead of de- 
-.ciding the late controversies, when new com- 
motions, of the- same natuire, but- of a much 
more terrible aspect, arose to disturb its trin- 
quiUityT These were occasioned by the Jesuit 
Molina,t profegsor of divinity in the universi- 

BuJles contre Baius, ou Ton montre qu'elles ne sont 
pas recues par I'Eglise,'* published at Utreiht in 1737. 

*• See Apolbgie'Hisforique des- deux Censures de 
Louvain et de Douay,'par M. Gery. The famous 
Pasquier. Qjies'nel was the author of. this apology, 
'if we-may give bredit to the writer of a book enti- 
tled, " Catechisme Historique'et D6gmatique sur lea 
Contestations de TEglise," torn. i. -See an account 
of this controversy in the " Memffires pour servir a 
I'Histoire des Controversies dans I'Eglise Romaine 
sur laTredestinatioh et sur la Grace." This curious 
piece iff to he found in the fourteenth tome of Le 
Clerc's Bibliotheque Universelle Historique. 

t From the name of thisiSpa'nish doctor proceed- 
ed the well-known denoihlnation of Molinists, ^ 
which- those Roman' Cathdlfcs are distinguished, 
who'-seem to incline to the doctrines of grace and 
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ty of Ebora in Portugal, who, in 1588, pub- 
lished a book to show that the operations of 
divine grace were entirely consistent with the 
fteodom of human will,* and who introduced 
a new kind of hypothesis, to remove the diffi- 
culties attending the doctrines of predestina- 
tion and liberty, and to reconcile the jarring 
opinions of Augustinians, Thomists, Semi-Pe- 
lagians, and 6ther contentious divines.f This 
attempt of the subtle Spanish doctor was so of- 
fensive to the Dominicans, who followed St. 
Thomas as their theological guide, that they 
sounded throughout Spain and Portugal the 
alarm of heresy, and accused the Jesuits of en- 
deavouring to renew the errors ofJelagius. 
This alami was followed by great commotions, 
and all things seemed to prognosticate a gene- 
ral flame, when Clement- VIII., in 1594, im- 
posed silence on the contending parties, pro- 
mising that he hirUself would examine With 
care and diligence every thing relating to this 
new debate, in order to decide it in such a 
manner as might tend to promote the cause of 
truth, and the peace of the church. 

XLI. The pontiif was persuaded that these 
gentle remedies would soon remove the disease, 
and that, through length of time, these heats 
' and animosities would ' undoubtedly subside. 
But the event was far from being answerable 
to such" pleasing hopes. The Dominicans, who 
had long fostered a deep-rooted and invincible 
hatred against the Jesuits, having now an bp- 
pprtuoity of venting; their indignation, exhaust- 
ed their furious zearagainst tSe' doctrine of 
-Molina, notwithstanding the pacific injunctions 
of the papal edict. ' They incessantly fatigued 
Philip II. of Spain, and pope Clen^ent VIII., 
with their importunate- clamours,- until at 
length the latter found himself under a neces- 
sity of assembling at Rome a, sort of council 
for the decision of this controversy. And thus 
commenced, about the beginning of the year 
1598, those famous deliberations Concerning 
the contest of the Jesuits -and Dominicans, 
which took place in what was called the con- 
gregation de awxiliis, or of aids. Tbis congre- 
gation was so denominated on account of the 



principal point in debate,, which was the effi- 
cacy of the aids and Succours of divine grace; 
and its consultations were directed by Xouis 
Madrusi, bishop of Trent, and one of the col- 
lege of cardinals, who sat as president in thi» 
assembly, which was composed besides of three 
bishops and seven divines chosen out of so. 
manj different orders. . The remaining part 
of this century was wholly employed by these 
spiritual judges in hearing and weighing the 
arguments alleged in favour of their respective 
opinions by'^he contending parties.* The 
Dominicans maintained, witlj. the greatest ob- 
stinacy, the doctrine of their patron St. Tho- 
mas, as alone , conformable to truth. The Je- 
suits, on the other hand, though they did not , 
adopt the religious tenets of. Molina, liiought 
the honour of their order concerned in this 
controversy, on account of the opposition so 
publicly made to one of its members, and Con- 
sequently used their utmost endeavours to'have 
the Spanish doctor acquitted of the charge of 
Pelagiabism, and declared free from any er- 
rojs. of moment. In "this they acted according 
to the true monastic spirit, which leads each 
order to resent the affronts that are offered to 
any of its members, as if they had been oast 
upon the whole community, and to maintain, 
at all adventees, the eause of every individual 
monk, as if the mterests of the whole society 
were involved in-"it. 

XLII. Notwithstanding the zealous attempts 
that were made, by several persons of eminent 
piety, to restore the-mstitutions of public wor- 
ship to their primitive simplicity, a multitude 
of vain and useless ceremonies still remained 
in the churchy nor did theporitiffs judge- it pro-, 
per to diminish that pomp and shoVv,, which 
gave the ministers of religion, a great, though 
ill-acquired, influence on liie min'dsof the peo- 
ple.- Beside these ceremonies, many popular 
customs and inventions, which were multipUed 



ffee-\YiU, maintained-in opposition to those of Au- 
giistin. Many, however, who differ widely from 
the .sentiments of Molina, are unjustly ranked in the 

- class of Molinisls. ' - , 

* The title of this famous book is as follows: "Li- 
beri Arbitrii Concordia cum Gratiae donis, divina 
Praescientia, Providentia, Prsedestinatione, et Repro- 
batione, Auctore Lud. Molina." This book was first" 
published at lyisbon, in 1588; afterwards, witnaddi- 
tions, ut Antwerp, Lyons, Venice, and other places, 
in 159^. A~ third edition, still ^rther- augmented, 
appeared at Antwerp in 1609. 

(^t Moliiia a'ffirmed, that the decree of predes- 
tination to eternal ^lory waa founded upon a previ- 
ous knowledge and' consideration ~of the merits of 
the elect; that the grace, from whose operation these 
merits are derived, is not efiicacious by its own in- 
trinsic power only, but.also by the consent of our 
own wilt, and because it is administered -in those 
circumstances iuwhich (;he Deity, by thatbranch of: 
his knowledge which -is called Scieniia Media, fore- 
seeffthat it will be efficacious. ' The kind of presci- 
ence denominated in the schools ScieiUia Media, is 
that fore-knowIe^ge of future contingencies, that 

■ arises.fr6m an acquaintance- with the nature and 
-faculties of rational beings,-the circumstances in 
which they shall be placed, the object! that shall be 

. presented to- theiii, and the ihfli:ience that- these cir- 
cumBtan'SgB and -objects must have on their., actions. 



.*'The histor-y and transactions of this- Congrega- 
tion are related and illustrated by several writers of 
different complexions, by Jesuits, ■^Dominicans.J.ana 
Jansenists.' H}^acinth Serrd,-a Dominican, publish- 
ed» under the feigned name of AuguBtin le Blanc,''in 
1700, at Louvain,^ work with this title: Historia 
Congregation um dg'auxiliis GratiEe. divinse; which 
was answered by another history of these debates, 
composed by liv. de Meyer, a. Jesuit, who" assumed 
the name of '^'heod. Eleutherius, in order to" remain 
concealed from public view, and whose book is""en- 
titled, Historia Controversarium de Gratiae divinE 
Auxiliis. The Dominicans also published the Act-^ 
Congregatibnuin et Disputationum^ qufe Coram Cle- 
mente VIII. et Paulo "V. de Auxiliis divins Gratiae 
sunt- celebratee, a work composed by Thomas de Le- 
mos, a subtle monk of their order, who, in this very 
coiigregation, had- defended with great applause the 
glory of-St. Thomas a"gainst the Jesuits. Amidst these 
jarring accounts, a man must be endaW~ed with a su- 
pernatural sagacityto come to' the" truth; for acts are 
opposed to act's, testimony to testimony, and narration , 
to narration. It is therefor^ a matter of doubt, which 
tlie court of Rome favoured most on this occasion, the . 
Jesuits or the Dominicans, and which of these two. 
pattiesdefended their cause with the greatest dexteri- , 
ty and success. There is also a history of these de- 
bates written in French, which was published at 
Louvain in 17^2, under the following .title: Histoire 
des CongregatMns de Auziliis, par tin Docteur de la 
Faculte de Theologie de JParia. This historian, 
though he be neither-destitute of learning nor of ele- 
gance, being nevertheless a flaming Jansenist, dis- 
covers throughout his eninity against' the Jesuits, 
and relates all things in a manner that favours the 
cause of the Dominicans. 
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by the clergy, and were either entirely absurd 
or grossly superstitious, called loudly for re- 
dress; and, iiideed, the council of .Trent seem- 
ed disposed to correct these abuses, abd pre> 
vent their fiirther growth. But this good de- 
sign was never carried into execution; it was 
abandoned, either through the corrupt pru- 
dence of the pope and clergy, who looked upon 
every check givefi.to superstition as an attempt 
to diminish their authority, or through their 
criminal negligence aboiit every thing that 
, tended to promote the true interests of religion. 
Hence it happens, that in those countries where 
there are few protestants, and consequently 
where the churai of Rome is in no danger of 
losing its credit and influence from the prox- 
imity and attempts of these pretended heretics, 
supeisti^on reigns with unlimited extravagance 
and absurdity'. Such is the case in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, where the feeble ghm- 
mferirigsof Cliristia,nity, that yet remain, are 
overwhelmed and obscured by an enormous 
multitude of ridiculqus ceremonies, and absurd, 
fantastic, and unaccomitable rites; so that a 
person who arrives in any one of these coun- 
tries, after -having passed among other nations 
even of the Romish communion, is immediate- 
ly struck with the change, and thinks himself 
transported into the thickest darkness, iiito the 
most gloomy retreats of superstition.'^ Nor, 
indeed, . are ev3n '^thbse nations whom the 
neighbourhood of the protestants, and a. more 
frefe and hberal timi of mind, liave rendered 
somewhat less absurd, entirely .exempt from 
the dominion of superstition, and the solemn 
fooleries that always attend it; for the religion 
of Rome, in its best form, and in those places 
where" its external worship is the least shock- 
mg, is certainly loaded with rites and observ- 
ances that aie highly ofi&nsive to sbuild reason. 
If, from thisgeneral view of things, we descend 
to a more circumstantial consideration of th& 
innumerable ubuses that are established in the 
discipline of that church; if we attend to. the 
pious, or rather impious, frauds which, in many 
places, are imposed with impunity upon the 
deluded multitude; if we pass in -review the 
corruption of the clergy, the ignorance of the 
people, the devout farces that are acted in the 
ceremonies of public worship, and. the iiisipid 
jargon, and trifling rhetoric that prevails in 
the discourses of the Romish preachers; if we 
weigh all these things maturely, we shall ^nd, 
that they have httle regard .to impartiality and 
truth, who pretend that, since the council of 
Treat, theneligidn and worship, of the Rotnan 
church have been every where corrected and 
amended. 



* It is well known that the French, who travel 
into Italy, employ the whole force of their wit and- 
raillery in rendering ridiculous the monstrous super- 
stition of the Italians. The Italians, in their 'turn, 
look upon the French that visit, their country as to- 
tally destitute of all principles of religion. This is 
evidently the ca^se, as we learn from the -testimony 
of jnaiiy writers, and. particularly from that of Fa- 
ther Labat, in .his Voyages en Italie et en~.Espagae. 
This, agreeable' Dominican lets no opportunity es- 
cape of .'censuring aiid exposing the supersfitioiL'of 
the Spaniards and Italians; nor does he pretend to 
deny that^scOuntrymeu, and-even he hinjself, pass- 
ed fQr f mpioua . libertines in the opinion of those 
bigots 



CHAPTER fl. 
Tlie History of the Greek and Eastern ChvircUs. 

I. Tbe Christian society that goes underthe 
general denomination of the eastern chuich, iB 
dispersed throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and may be divided intothree distinct commu- 
nities. The first is .that of the Greek Chris- 
tians, who agree, in all points of doctrine and 
worship, with the patriarch residing at Con- 
stantinople, and reject the pretended suprema- 
cy of the Rotnan pontiff. The second com- 
prehends those Christians who differ equally 
from the Roman pontiff and the Grecian pa- 
triach, in their rehgious opinions and institu- 
tions, and wljo live under the governmeiit of - 
then: own bishops and rulers. The third is 
•composed of those who are subject to the see 
of Roine. ■ ' 

~ II. That society which holds religious cbm- 
muhion with the patriarch of Constantinople, 
is, properly speaking, the Greek (though it as* 
suihes hk^wise the title of the eastern) church- 
This sqciety is subdivided into two branches, 
of ivhjiqh one acknowledges the supreme au.- 
thority and jupsdiction of the blshc^ of Cork- ^ 
stantinople, yrhile the other, though joined ' in 
communion of doctrine and worsmp with t^at 
prelate, obstinately refuses to xeceive his le- 
gates, or to obey his edicts, and is governed by 
its own laws and institutions, jmdertJie juris- 
diction of spiritual ruins, who are not depend- 
ent On any foreign authority. 

III. That part of the Greek church which 
iLcknowledges the jurisdiction of the bishop.of 
Constantinople, is divided, as in the early ages 
of Ctu-istianity, inl;o four Iwge districts or pro- 
vinces, Constantinople, Alexandria, Aatioch, 
and Jerusalem; and over each of these a bi- 
shop presides with the title of Patriarch, whbjm 
the inferior bishops and monastic orders unani- 
mously respect as their common Father. But 
the supreme chief ^of all these patriarchs, bi- 
shops and abbots, and indeed of the whole 
church, is the patriarch of Cosost^tttinopje. 
This prelate has the privilege of riommating 
the.other patriarchs, (though that dignity still 
continues apparently elective,) andof sppTov-^ 
ihg the election that is made; nor is any thing 
of'momerit undertaiken or transacted in the 
chinrch without his express permission, or his 
especidl order.. It is true, that, In tbe present 
decayed state of the Greek churches,- whose - 
former ppulence is reduced almost to nothing, 
their spiritual rulers enjoy little more than the 
splendid title of patriarchs, without being in 5t 
Condition to extend their fame, or promote 
their cause,, by any undertaking of signal im- 
portance. 

W; The spiritual jurisdiction and dominion 
of the first of these patriarchs are very exten- 
sive, comprehending a considerable part of 
Greece, the Grecian Isles, 'Wallaiihia, Molda- 
via, an4 several of the European and Asiatic 
provinces subject to the Turks. Thepatriardi 
of Alexandria regides''generally at M-fW, and 
exercises his spiritual auihority in Egypt, Nu- 
bia, Libya).and part.qf Arabia.* Damascus is 



* For an account of the patriarchate of Alejcaii- 
dria, and the various prelates wbo have 4liied that 
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the principal residence of the patriarch of An- 
tiocn, whose jurisdiction extends to Mesopota- 
mia, Syria, Cilicia, and other provinces,* while 
the patriarch of Jerusalem comprehends, with- 
in the bounds of his pontificate, Pbilestiiie, 
Syria,t Arabia, the Country beyond Jordan, 
Cana in Galillee, and mount Sion.J The epis- 
copal dominions of these three patriarchs are 
indeed extremely poor and inconsiderable; for 
the Monophysites have long since assumedthe 
patriarchal seats of Alexandria and Antioch, 
and have deprived the Greek churches of the 
greatest, part of their membersr in all those 
places where they have gained an ascendancy, 
and, as Jerusalem is the resort bt Christians of 
every sedtj'who have thejr. respective bishops 
and rulers, the jurisdiction of the Grecian pa- 
triarch is consequently confined there within 
narrow limits., 

V. The right of electing the patriarch' of 
Constantinople is, at this day, vested in the- 
twelve bishops who reside nearest to that fa- 
mous capital; but the Turkish emperor alone 
enjoys the right of confirming tWs election, 
and of enabling the new patriarch to exercise 
his spiritual functions. This institution, Jlow- 
ever, if it is not entirely overturned, is never- 
theless,' on many :occ^sions, prostituted in a 
fihetmeftrLmanner by tlie corruption and ava- 
rice of the reigning ministers; . Thus it hap- 
pens, that manySishops, ijjflamed ' with the 
ambitious lust of power and pre'-eminence, 
purchase by money "what they, cannot obtain 



^pe, it .will be proper to consult Sollerii Commentar. 

"&e Patriarchis Alexandrinis, prefixed to thefifth vo- 
luilTe of the Acta Sanctorum' Mcin^is Junii; as also 
the Oriens Christianus of Mi6h. Le l^uien, torn. ii. 
p. 329.' 'The nature of-their.office, the extent of their 
authority, and the manner of their creation, are ac- 
curately described by Eus-. Renaudpt, in his Disser- 
tatio dePatriarcha Alexandrine, published in Litiirg. 
Orient. Thp Grecian patriarch has, at this day. no 
bishops under his jurisdiction; the ctiorepiscopi' or 
rural bishops' alone are subject to his authority. All 
tile bishops acknowledge as their chief the patriarch 
of the Monophysites, who is, iij etfect, the patriarch 
of Alexandria. 

* The 'Jesuits have prefixed a particular an^ learn^ 
ed account of the patriarchs of Antioch' to the fifth 
volume of the Acta SS. Mensis Julii, in whtch, how- 
ever,- there are some omissions and defects. Add to 
this the account that is given of the district- or dio- 
cese of the patriarch pf Antioch, by he Q.uien,ln his 
Oriens Christianus, tom. ii. and by Blasius Tertius, 
in his " Siria Sacra, o DescrittioneHistorico-Geogra- 
phica delle dueChieseFatriarchali, Antiochia, eGie- 
rusalemme," published at Rome, in 1695." There are 
three bishopS^n Syria- who claim the title and digni- 
ty of patriarch of Antioch. The first is" the bishop 
of the MelchiteB,-^a name given vo the Christiansen 
Syria, who follow.the doctrines, institutions, and 
woi-ship of the Greek church; the second is the spiri- 
tual guide of the Syrian Monophysites; and the third 
is the chief of the Maronites, who hold communion 
with th6 church of Rome. This last bishop pretends 
to be the true and lawful patriarch of A'ntioch, and 
is acknowledged as such, or at least receives this de- 
pomination from the Roman pontiff; yet it is certain, 

. that the pope creates at Bfome a patriarch of Anti- 
och of his own choice.. 'Thus the' see of Antioch has, 
at this day, four patriarchs, one from the Greeks, two 
from the Syrians, and one created at Rome, who is 
patriarch in partibus, i. e. titular patriarch, accord- 
ing to the usual signification of that phrase. ;, 

dt^ t Syrja is here erroneously placed in the pa- 
triarchate of Jerusalem; it evidently belongs to that 
of Antioch, in which also Dr. Mosheim places it in 
the preceding part of the sentence. 

% Bias. Tertii" Siria Sacra', lib. ii. D.'Papebrochii 
Comment, de Patriarch. Hieroflolym. tom. iii. Act. 
Sanct. Mens. Maii.^Le Quien, torn. iii. 



by merit, and, seeing themselves excluded fi-om 
the patriarchal dignity by the-suffrages of their 
brethren, find an open and ready vyay to it by 
the mercenary services of men in power. 
What IS yet more deplorable has frequently 
happened: preMes, who have been chosen in 
the lawful way to this eminent office, have 
even been deposed, in order to make way for 
others, whose only pretensions were ambition 
and bribery. And indeed, generally speaking, 
he is looked upon by the Turkish viziers as the 
most qualified for the office pf patriarch, who 
surpasses his competitors in the number arid va- 
lue of the presents^he employs on that occa- 
sion.. It is true, that some accounts worthy 
of credit represent the present state of the 
Greek church as advantageously changed in 
this respect; and it is reported, that, as the 
Turkish manners have gradually assumed a 
milder and more humane cast, the patriarchs 
live under their dominion with more security ' 
aaid repose than they did some ages ago.* 

The power of the patriarch among a people 
dispirited by oppression, and sunk, through 
their extreme ignorance, into the greatest su- 
perstition, may be supposed to be very consi- 
derable and extensive; and such, indeed, it is. 
Its extent, however, is not entirely derived 
from the causes now mentioned, but from 
others that give no sOiall weight; and lustrp to 
the patriarchal- dignity. For this prelate not 
only calls- councils by his own authority, in 
order to decide, ^y their assistance, the con- 
troversies that arise, and to make use of their 
prudent advice -and wise deliberations in di- 
recting the aiFairs of thechurch; his preroga- 
tives go yet farther, and, by the especial per- 
mission of the sultan; he administers justice 
and takes cognizance of.civil causes among the 
members of his communion. His influence is 
maintained, on the one^harid, by the authority 
of the Turkish monarch, and, on the other, by 
his right of excommunicating the disobedient 
members of the Greek church. This right 
gives the patriarchs a singular degree of influ- 
ence and authority, as nothing has a more 
terrifying aspect to that people than a sen- 
tence of excommunication, which they reckon 
among the greatest and most tremendous evils. 
The revenue of .this prelate is diawn particu- 
larly from the churches that aresubject to hip 
jurisdiction; and its- produce varies accqrdinff 
to the state and ciicumstances of the Greek 
Christians, vvhose condition is exposed to many 
vicissitudes.f 

VI. The Scriptures and the decrees of the 
first'seven general councils are ackxiowledged 
by the Greeks as the rule of their faith. It is 
received, however, as a maxim established by 
long custom, that no private person has aright 



* Le (iuien, tom. i. p. 145. — Eisner, 'Beschreibung 
der Griechischen in der Turckey. ' 

t Cuper, a Jesuit, has given a History of the Pa. 
triarchs of Constantinople, in the Acta Sanctorum 
Mensis ,Augusti, tom. i. p. 1^257.' -There is also a 
very anftple account both of the see of.Constantino- 
"ple a,nd its patriarchs, in 'the Oriens Christianus of 
LeQui^n, who likewise treats of the Latin patri- 
archs of -that city. See also a brief account of the 
power and revenues of the present patriarch, and of 
the names' of the several sees under his spiritual ju 
risdiction, in Smith, de Eccles. Gneciai Hodierno 
Statu -' ' 
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to explain, for liimself or others, either the de- 
clarations of Scripture, or the decisions of 
these councils; and that the patriarch and his 
brethren are alone authorized to consult these 
oracles, and to declare their meaning; and,;ae- 
cordingly, the declarations of this prelate are 
looked upon as sacred and infallible directions, 
whose authority is supreme, and which can 
neither be transgressed nor disregarded with- 
out the utmost impiety.- The substahce"bf the 
doctrine of the Greek church is contained in a 
treatise entitled, The orthodox Confession of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church, 
which was drawn up by Peter Mbgislaus, bi- 
shop of Kio\y, in a provincial council assem- 
bled in that city. This confession wa^ trans- 
lated into Greek,* and publicly approved and 
adopted, in 1643, by Parthenius of Constanti- 
nople, and the other Grecian patria'rcha. It 
was ailerwards published in Greek and Latin, 
at the expense of Panagiota., the gran'd-signor's 
interpreter, a man of great opulence and libe- 
rality, who ordered it to be distributed gratis 
among the Greek Christians; and it was. also 
enriched with a recommendatory letter com- 
posed by Nectarius, patriarch of Jerusalfem.f 
It appears evidently from this confession, that 
the Greeks differ widely from the votaries of 
the Romaii pontiff, whose doctrines they re- 
ject and treat with indignation in several pla- 
ces; but it appears, at the same time, thattheir 
religious tenets are equally remote frotai those 
of other Christian societies; so that virhoever 
peruses this treatise with attention, will be 
fully convinced, how much certain writers mis^ 
take the case, who imagine that the obstacles 
which prevent the union, of the Greeks with 
this or the other Christian conununity, are 
small and inconsiderable. J; 

Vn." The votaries of Rome have found this 
to be true on many occasions. And the Lu- 
therans made an experiment of the same kind, 
when they presented a fruitless invitation to 



* It wag originally composed in the Russian lan- 
guage. 

t This confession was publish^ at Leipsic. with 
a Latin nranslation^, by Laur. Normanhu^ in 1695. 
In the preface we are, informed, that it had been 
composed by Nectarius: but this assertion is refuted 
by that prelate himself, ^n a letter which immedi- 
ately follows the preface. It is'also' affirmed, both 
in the preface and title-page, that this is the first 
public edition which has been given of the Greek 
confession;. . But this assertion is also false, since it 
f9 well kiiown that it was published in .Holland in 
1G63, at the. expense of Panagiota. The Germap 
translation of this, confession was published at 
Frankfort and Leipsic, in 1727. The learjied Jo. 
Christ. Kocher has given, with his usual accuracy 
and erudition, .an ample account both of this and the 
other confessions received among the Greeks, in his 
Bibliotheca Theologie Symbol., and the laborious 
Dr. Hoffman, principal professor pf divinity at Wit- 
tenberg, published, in 1751, a new edition of the Or- 
thodox confession, with an historical account of H. 
Those who are'desirousof a circumstantial account 
of the famous Panagiota. to whom this confession 
was 'indebted for a considerable part oHts credit, and 
who rendered to the 'Greek church in general the 
most eniincnt services, will fi^id it in Cantemir's. 
Histoire de t'Empire Ottoman, toni. iii. p. 149. 

t The learned Fabricius has given, in the tenth 
volume of his Bibliotheca Grsca, an exact and arn- 
ple list of the writers, whom it is proper to consult, 
in order to form a just notion of the state, circum- 
stances, and doctrines of the Gteek church. 
Vol. n.— 10 



the Greek churches to embrace their doctrine 
and discipline, and live wiih them in religious 
communion. The first steps in this laudable 
attempt were taken by Melancthon, who sent 
to the patriarch of Constantinople a copy of 
the confession of Ailgsburg,. translated into 
Greek by Paul Dolscius. This' present waS 
accompanied with a letter, in which the learn- 
ed and humane professor represented the pro- 
testant- doctrine with the utmost simpKcity 
and failhfiiln^ss, hoping thatlhe artless charms 
of truth might touch the heart of tiie Grecian 
prelate. But his hopes were disappointed; for 
the patriarch did not even deign to send him 
an answer.* After this the divines of Tu- 
bingen renewed, with his successor Jeremiah,f 
the correspondence'which had been begun by 
Melancthon. They wrote fi-equently, during 
the course of several years,t to the new pa- 
triarch, and sent him another copy of the 
Confession of Augsburg, vjrith a Compendium 
of Theology, composed by Heerbrand, and 
tranalated.into Greek by Martin Crusius; nor 
did they leave' unemployed any nieans,'which 
a pious and well-coiiduct'ed zeal could suggest 
as proper to gain over . this prelate to their 
communion.. The fruits, however, of this 
correspondence were very inconsiderable, and 
wholly consisted in a few letters from the 
(Jreek ■ patriarch, written, indeed, with an 
amiable spirit of bene.yolence and cordiality, 
but at the same time, in terms which showed 
the Impossibility of the union so much desired 
by the protestant^. The whole strain of these 
letters manifested in the Greeks an inviolable 
attachment to the opinions and'institutions of 
their ancestors, and tended to demonstrate the 
vanity of attempting to dissolve it in the pre- 
sent situation and circumstances of that 
people.§ 

VIII. Nothing, indeed, more deplorable can 
be conceived than the state of the greatest 
part of the Greeks, since their subjection to 
the oppressive yoke of the Turkish emperors. 
Since that fatal period, almost all learning 
and sciende,' human and divine, have been 
extinguished, among them. They have nei- 
ther schools, colleges, nor any of those htera- 
ry establishments that ennoble human nature, 
by sowing in the mind the immortal seeds of 
knowledge and vui;ue. Those few who sur- 
pass the vulgar he,rd in intellectual acquire- 
ments have deprived this advantage from the. 
schools of learning in Sicily or Italy, where 
the studious Greeks usually repair in quest o"f 
knovvledge, or from a perusal of the writings 
of the ancient doctors, and more especially of 



* Leo AUatius, de perpetua Consensrone Eccles. 
Orient, et Occident, lib. iii. cap. viii. sect. ii. p. 1005. 

n?" t The naqtie of. the former patriarch was Jo. 
seph. In 3559, he had sent his deacon Demetrius to 
Wittenberg, to inform himself upon the spot of the 
genius and doctrines of the protestant religion. " 

I This correspondence commenced in 1576, anil 
ended in 1581. 

§ All the acts and papers relating to this corres- 
pondence were published iii ISSi. See Christ. Mattli. 
Pfaffii Liber de Actis et Scriptis publicis'^Ecclesia 
WirtembergicK, p. 50.— Jo. Alb. Fabricii Biblioth. ' 
GrSca.vol. x — Emman.a Schelstrate, Acta Ecclesiie 
Orientalis con^a Lutheri Hsresis — ^Lami Delicie 
Eruiditorum, torn. viii. 
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the theology of St. Thopnas' Aquinas, which 
they have translated into their native lan- 
guage.* 

Such, at least, is the notion of the learning 
of the modem Greeks, that is entertained by 
all the European Christians, as well Roman 
Catholics as protestants; and it is built, upon 
the clearest evidence, and supported by testi- 
monies of every kind: Many of the Greeks 
deny with obstinacy this inglorious charge, 
and not only defend their countrymen against 
the imputation of such gross ignorance, but 
even go so far as to maintain, that all the li- 
beral arts and . sciences are in as flourishing a 
state in modem Greece, as they were in any 
period of the history of that nation. Among 
the writers that exalt the learning of the mo- 
dern Greeks in such an extraordinary manner, 
the first place is due to an eminent historian,! 
who has taken much pains to demonstrate the 
error of those who are of a different opinion.- 
For this purpose he has not only composed a 
list of the learned men who adorned that 
country in the last century, but also makes 
inention of an academy founded at Constanti- 
nople by a certain Greek, whose, name was 
Manolax, in which all the branches of philo- 
sophy, all the hberal and useful arts and sci- 
ences, are taught with the utmost success and 
applausg,. after the manner of the ancient 
sages of Greece. But all this; though matter 
of fact, does not amount to a satisfactory 
proof of the point in question. It only proves, 
what was neverdoubted by any thinking per- 
son, that the populous Greek nation, in which 
are many ancient, noble; and opulent fami- 
lies, is not entirely destitute of men of learn- 
ing and genius. But' it does not at all demon- 
strate, that this nation, considered in general, 
is at present enriched with science either sa- 
cred or profane, or makes any shining figure 
in the republic of letters. In a nation which, 
generally speaking, is sunk in the most bar- 
barous ignorance, some men of genius and 
/•earning may arise, and shine like meteors in 
a gloomy firmament. With respect to the 
academy founded at Constantinople, jt may be 
observed, that 3, literary establishment, so ne- 
cessary and yet so recent, confirms the judg- 
ment that has been almost universally formed 
concerning the state of erudition among the 
Greeks. 

This ignorance, which reigns among the 
Greeks, has the most pernicious influence upon 
their morals. LicentiQusnesg.and impiety not 
only abound among the people, but also dis- 
honour their leaders; and the calamities ~ that 
arise from this corruption of manners, are de- 
plorably augmented by their endless conten- 
tions andrdivisions. Their religion is a motley 
collection of ceremonies, the greatest part of 
which are either ridiculously tnfling, or shock- 
ingly absurd. Yet they are much more z^a- 
lous in retaining and ohserving these senseless 
Tites, than in maintaining the doctrine, or obey- 
ing the precepts, of the religion they profess. 

— — ~ ^r 5"" 

Ct^ * The translator has inserted' the note [k] of 

the original into that paragraph of the English text, 

which begins thus; Suck, at least. Sec. 
tSee Demetrius Cantemir's Histoirede I'Empire 

Ottoman, torn. ii. - 



Their misery would be extreme, were it not 
for the support they derive from those Greeks 
who perform the functions of physicians and 
interpreters at the emperor's court; and who, 
by their opulence and credit^ frequently inter- 
pose to reconcile "the differences, or to ward 
off the dangers, that so often menace their 
church with destruction. 

IX. Thfe Russians, Georgjans, and Mingrc- 
lians, adopt the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Greek church, though they are entirely 
free from the jurisdiction and authority of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. It is true, indeed, 
that this prelate had formerly enjoyed the 
privilege of a spiritual supremacy over the 
Russians, to whom he sent a bishop whenever 
a vacancy happened. But, toward the conclu- 
sion of this century, this privilege ceased in 
consequence of the following incideiit. Jere- 
miah II., patriarch ot Constantinople, under- 
took .a journey into Moscovy, to levy pecu- 
niary succours against his rival Metropbanes, 
and to drive him, by the force of money, from" 
the patriarchal throne. On this occasion, tho 
Mostovite monks, in compliance, no doubt, 
with the secret orders of the grand duke Theor 
dore, the son of John Basilowitz, employed all 
the influence both of threatenings aiid suppli- 
cations to engage Jeremiah to place at the head 
of the Moscovite nation an independent patri- 
arch. The patriarch of Constantinople, unable 
to resist such powerful solicitations, was forced 
to yield; knd accordingly, in a councir assem- 
bled at Moscow in 16S9, he nominated and 
proclaimed Job, archbishop of Rostbw, the 
first patriarch of the Moscovites. This extra- 
orilinSlry step was, however, taken on-cpndition 
that every new patriarch of the- Russians should 
demand the consent and suffrage' of the patri- 
arch ;of Constantinople, and pay, at fixed pe- 
riods, five hundred gold ducats. The transac- 
tions of this Moscovite council were afterwards 
ratified in one assembled by Jeremiah at Con-^ 
stantinople in 1593, to which ratification' the 
Tufkish emperor gave his solemn ponsent.* 
But the privileges and immunities of the pa- 
triarch of Moscow were extended about the 
ijiiddle of the following century, when Diony- 
sius II., the Constantinopolitan primate, and 
his , three patriarchal colleagues,' exempted 
him, at the renewed solicitation of the grand 
duke of Mosbovy, from the double obligation 
of paying tribute, and of depending, for Ih^ 
confirmation of his election and installation, 
on a foreign jurisdiction.! 

X. The Georgiaiis and Miiigrelians, or, as 
they were anciently ealled, the Iberians and 
Colchians, have declined so remarkarbly since 
the Mohammedan dominion has been esta- 
blished in these countries^ that they can scarce- 
ly be ranked (^in the number of Christians. 
Such, in a^ more especial manner, is the 'de- 
praved state of the latter, who wander about 
the woods and mountains, and lead a savage 
and undisciplined life; but, among the Geoi'- 



* See Anton. Possevini Moscovia. — Le Q,uien, 
torn, i.— The Calalogus Codtcum Manuscriptoru'm 
Biblinth. Tauriiiens. (p. 433—469.) contains Jeremi 
ah^s account of this transaction. 
* t Le auien, torn, i.— Nic. Bergius, de Ecclesia 
Miificovitica, part i. sect. i. c. xviii. 
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gians or Iberians, there are yet,some remains 
of religion, morals, and hunianit^. These na- 
tions have a pontiff at their head, whom they 
call the Catholic; they have also their bishops 
and priests; but these spiritual rulers are a dis- 
honour to Christianity, by their ignorance, 
avarice, and profligacy; .they surpass almost 
the populace in the corruption of their man- 
ners, and, grossly ignorant themselves of: the 
truths and principles of religion, they never en- 
tertain the least thought of instructing the peo- 
ple. If therefore it be affirmed, that the Geor- 
gians and Mingrelians, at this day, are neither 
attached to the opinions of the Monophysites, 
nor to those of the Ne^torians, but embrace the 
doctrine of the Greek church, this must be 
confirtned rather in consequence" <if probable 
conjecture, than of certain knowledge, Knee it 
is almost impossible to know, with precision, 
what are the sentiments of a people who seem 
to be involved in the thickest darkness. Any 
remains of , religion, observable among them, 
are entirely comprehended in certain sacred 
festivals and external ceremonies, of which the 
former are celebrated, and the latter are per- 
formed, without the least. appearance of de- 
cency ; for the priests administer the sacraments 
of baptism and of the- Lord's stipper with as 
little respect and devotion, as if they were 
partaltlng of an ordinary repast.* 

■ XI. The eastern Christians, who renounce 
the communion of the Greek church, and dif- 
fer from it both in doctrine and worship, may 
be comprehended under two distinct classes. 
To the. former belong the Monophysites, or 
Jacobites, so called from iTacob Albardai,f who 
declare it as their opinion, that inrthe Saviour 
of the world there is only one nature, while 
the lattfer comprehends the followers of Nestor 
rius, frequently called Chaldatans, from the 
country where they principally reside, and 
who suppose that there are two distinct per^ 
sons or natures in the Son of God. The Mono- 
physites are subdivided into two sects or par- 
ties, one African, the other Asiatic. At the 
head of the Asiatics is the patriarch of AntiocK, 
who^ resides, foi: the most part, in the monas- 
teF7 of St. Ananias, and sometimes at Merdin, 

* ciementis Galiiii Oon'clliatio Ecclesiie ArmenictB 
cum Romana, torn. i. -p. 156 — Chardin's Voyage en 
JPerse, &c. torn- i, p. 67, where thereadcr wjH find 
Jos. Mar. Zampi's Relation de la Colchide et Min- 
grelie. — Lamberti'g Relation de la Colchide ou Min- 
grelie, in the Reeiieil des Voyages au Nord, torn. vii. 
p. 160. Le Q.uien,* torn. i. p. 1333.— See also Rich. 
Simoa's Histoire Critique des Dogiines et Ceremonies- 
des^ Chretiens Orientaux, ch. v,'and.yi. in which the 
learned author endeavours to remove, at least, a 
"part of the reproaeh under which the Georgians and 
Mingrelians' labour on account qf th€ir supposed 
ignorance andiiorruption; The catholics or pontiffs 
of Georgia a'nd Mingrelia are, at this-'day, exempt 
from fofeign jurisdiction; they, are, however, obliged 
to pay a certain tribute tp the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. ' -^ 

t This Jacob Albardai, or Baradscus, ■ as he iS' 
called .by others, restored, in the sixth century, the 
seQt of the Monophysites; th&n almost expiring, to 
its former>?igour, and modelled it anew; lience they 
were called Jacobites.'- This denomination is com- 
monly used in an extensive sense, as comprehending 
all the Monophysites, except those of Armenia; it, 
however, more atriptly and properly belongs only to 
those Asiatic Monophygites.'of whom Jacob Albardai 
was! the restorer and the chief. See Simon's Histoire 
ai!B Chretiens Orientaux —a work, nevertheless, that 
■often wants correction 



his episcopal seat, ' or at Amida, Aleppo, and 
other Syrian cities.* The government of this 
prelate is too extensive, aiid the churches over 
which he_ presides are too numerous, to allow 
his performing, himself, all the duties of hia 
high office; and therefore a part of the admin- 
istration of the pontificate is given to a kiiid 
of colleague, who is called the maphnan, or 
primate of the East, and whose doctrine and 
discipline are said to be adopted by the eastern 
churches beyond the Tigris. This primate 
used formerly to reside at Tauris, a city on the 
frontiersof Anpenia; but his present habitation 
is the monastery of St. Matthew, near Mosul, 
in Mesopotamia. It is farther observable, that 
all the patoiarchs of the Jacobites' assume the 
denomination of Ignatius.f 

XII. The African Monophysites are under 
the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, 
who generitlly resides at Grand Cairo; and 
they are subdivided into Copts and Abyssinian?. 
The former denomination comprehends all 
those Christians who dwell in B^ypt, Nubiaj 
and the countries adjacent, and whose coiidi- 
tioij is truly deplorable. Oppressed bythe in- 
satiable avarice and tyramiy of the Turks, 
they draw out their wrctohed days in misery 
and want, and are unable to support either 
their patriarch or their bishops. These are not, 
however, left entiirely destitute; since they are, 
in a manner, maintained by the liberality'^of 
those Copts, who, on abcount of their capacity 
in dotnestic affairs, and their dexterity in the 
exercise of several,manual-arts, highly useful, 
though entirely unknown to the Turks, have 
gained admittance into -the -principal Moslem; 
^rallies. j: As to. the Abyssiiiians, they surpass 
considerably the Copts, in number, power, and 
opulence; nor will this appear surprising; when 
it is considered; that they live, under the do- 
minion of a Christian emperOr| they; never- 
theless, consider the Alexandrian pontiff as 
their spiritual parent and chief; and, conse- 
quently;, instead of choosing their own bishop, 
receive' from that prelate a primate, whom they 
call abuna, and whom they acknowledge as 
their spiritual ruler. § 

XIII. These Monophysites differ from other 



* Assemani Dissert, de Monophysitis, iom. ii.^ 
Biblioth. Orient. Clem. Vatican, sect, viii.— JFauBt; ■ 
Nairon's Buoplia Pidei Catholics-^x Syrorum Monu- 
ment, par. i. p. 40. — ^Le Quien's Oriens Christ, torn, 
ii. p. 1343. 

t Assemani Dissertat. de Monophysitis, "sect. viii. 

f Renaudot published, in 1713, a very learned 
work, relative tQ the history of the Eastern^ patri- 
archs, under the title of " Historia Alexandrinorum 
Patriarcharum Jacobifarum," Stc. He-alsb gave to 
the world the office used in*- the ordination of the 
Jacobite patriarch, with remarks, in the first volume 
of his Liturg. Orient.— The internal state of the Alex- 
andrian-or Coptic church, ',both with respect to doc- 
trine and worship, is described by "Wansleb, in his 
"Histoire de I'Eglise d'Alexandrie, que nous appel- 
Ions celle des Jacobites Co'ptes," '.published in 16^7. 
Add to this another work of the same author, en- 
titled, " Relation tfun Voyage en Egypte," in which 
there is a particular account of the Coptic monas- 
teries and religious ferders. See also " Nouveaux 
Memoires des Missions de la Compagnie de Jesus 
dans le Eevaht;" and MailleVs Descriirtion de 
TEgypte, torn. ii. " . < 

§ Job. Lu,dolf. Comment, in Hislor. ailhiop. p. 
451, 4G1.— -Lobo., Voyage-d'Abissinie, torn; m. p. 36. — 
Nouveaux Memoirea des Missions dana le Levant, 
torn, iv.— Le Quien, torn. ii. 
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Christian goeieties, whether of the Greek -or 
Latin communion, in many pointSi btilh of 
doctrine and worship, though the principal 
reason of their separatioii lies in the opinion 
they entertain concerning the nature and per- 
son of Jesus Christ. Following, the doctrine 
of Dioscorus, Barsuma, Xenaias, FuUo, and 
others, whoin they consider as the heads or 
chief ornaments of their sect, they maintain 
that in Christ the divine and human natures 
were reduced into one, and consequently re- 
ject both the decrees of the council of Chalce- 
don, and the famous letter of Leo the Great. 
That, howpver, they may not seem to have 
the least inclination toward the doctrine of 
Eutyches, which they profess to reject with the 
most ardent zeal, they propose their own sys- 
tem with the utmost caution and circumspec- 
tion, and hold the following obscure principles: 
That the two natures are united in Christ, 
without either confusion or mixture'; so that 
though the nature of our Saviour be really 
one, yet it is at the same time twofold and 
compound.* By this declaration it appears, 
that those learned men, who look upon the 
difference between the Monophysites, and the 
Greek and Latin churches, rather as a dispute 
about loor^ than things, are not so far in an 
error as some have ipiagined.f Be that as it 
may, both the Asiatic and African JMonophy- 
sites of the present times are, generally speak- 
ing, so deeply sunk in ignorance, that their at- 
tachment to the doctrine by which they are 
distinguished from other Christian societies, is 
rather founded on their own obstinacy, and on 
the authority of their ancestors, than, on any 
other circumstance; nor do they even pretend 
to appeal, in its behalf, to reason and argu- 
ment.! 
XIV. The Armenians,! though they agree 



* Assemani Hiblioth. Orien. Clement. Vatican, 
torn. ii. p. 85, 34, 117, 133, 277, -297, &c.— See,-in the 
same wo^, Abulpliarajius' subtle vindication of the 
doctrine of his sect, vol. ii. p. 288. I'here is a com- 
'plete and circumstantial .account, of the religion of 
the Abyssinians, in the Theologia .i^ilthiopica of 
Gregory.the Abyssinian, published by Fabricius, in 
bis Lux Evangeiii toti orbi exoriens, p. 716, where 
may also be found, a list pf all the writers who have 
given accounts of the -Abyssinians. 

t See La Cro^e, Hist, du Christianism des Indes, 
p. 23. Asseman. tom. ii. p. 291, 297. — Rich. Simon, 
Histoire des Chretiens Orientanx, p.' 119. — Jo. Joach. 
Schroder! Thesaurus - Lingus Armenica, p. 276. 
0^ The truth of the matter is, that the terms u^ed 
by the Monophysites are something more tjian 
equivocal: they are contradictory. It may also be 
farther observed, that those who pretend to bold a 
middle path between the doctrines of NestOrius and 
Eutyches, were greatly embarrassed, as it was al- 
most impossible to oppose the one, without adopting, 
or at least appearing to adopt the other. 

I 'The liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, 
and the Abyssinians, have'been published, with 
learned observations, by Henaudot, in .the first and 
seconijl volumes of his Liturgie Orientales. 

§ The first writer, who gave a circumstantial ac- 
count of the religion and history of the Armenians, 
was Clement GaJani, an Italian of the order of the 
Theatins, whose ConeiliatioEeclesisArmenicee cum 
Romana was published in 1650. The other authors, 
who have, treated of this branch of ecclesiastical 
history, i^re enumerated by Fabricius, in his Lux 
Evangeiii toti Orbi .exoriens, -ch. xxxviii. : to wfaieti 
mu^t be added. La duien, Oriens Christi-anus, torn. 
i. — The History of Christianity in Armenia, which, 
the learned La Croze has subjoined to his account 
of the progress of the Christian religion in Abyssinia,' 
is by no means answerable to ihe Importance and 



with the other Monophysites in the main doc- 
trine of that sect relating to the nnity of the 
divine and human nature in Christ, differ from 
them, nevertheless, in many points of faith, 
discipline, and worship; and hence it comes to 
pass, that they hold no communion with that 
branch of the Monophysites who are Jacobites 
in the more limited sense of that term. The 
Armenian church is governed by three patri- 
archs.* The chief, whose diocese compre- 
hends the Greater Armenia, -beholds forty-two 
archbishops subjected to his Jurisdiction, and 
resides in a monastery at Echmiazin. The 
revenues of tliis spiritual ruler are such as 
would enable him to live in the most splendid 
and magnificent manner;t but there' are no 
marks of pcmp or opulence in hjs-extemal ap- 
pearance, or in his regular economy. His table 
is frugal, his habit plain; nor is he distinguished 
fi:om the monks, with whom_^e lives, by any 
other circumstance than his superior power and 
authority. He is, for the most part, elected 
to his patriarchal dignity by the suffrages of 
the bishops assembled at Echmiazin, and' his 
election is coniirmed by the solemn approba- 
tion of the Persian monarch. The second pa- 
triarch of the Armenians, who is called the 
Catholic, resides at Cis in Cilicia, rules over 
the churches established in Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
Cyprus, and Syria, and has twelve archbishops 
under his jurisdiction. He at present acknow- 
ledges his subordiiiation to the patriarch of 
Echmiazin. The third patriarch, who has no 
more than eight or nine bishops under his do- 
minion, resides in the island of Aghtamar 
(which is in .the midst of the great lake of 
Varaspuracan,) and is looked, upon by the 
other Armenians as the enemy of their church. 
Beside these prelates, who are patriarchs in 
the true sense of that term, the Armenians 
have other spiritual leaders, who are honoured 
with the same .appellation; but thi^j indeed, is 
no more than an empty title, unattended with 
the authority and prerogatives of the patri- 
archal dignity. Thus the archbishop of the 
Armenians, who lives at Constantinople, and 
whose authority is respected by the churches 
established in those j)rovinces which form the 
coni^exion between Europe and Asia, enjoys 
the title of patriarch. The same denomination 
is given to the Armenian bishop who resides 
at Jerusalem, and also to the prelate of tho 
same nation, who has bis episcopal seat at 
Caminiec in .Poland, and governs the Arme- 
nian churches that are established in Russia, 
Poland, and the adjacent countries. These 



copiousness pf the subject; which must be attributed 
to the age and infirmities of that author. For an 
.account of the particular institutions and rites of the 
Armenians, see Gemelli Carreri, Voyage autour du 
Monde, tom. ii. . 

{^^ * Sir Paul. Ricaut mentions four; but his au 
thority, were it more respectable than -jt really is; 
cannot be compared with that of the excellent sour. 
ces from which Dr. Mosheim draws hiS; materials. 

t R. Simon, has-subjoined to his Histoire des Chre- 
tiens Orient, an' account of all the Armenian 
churches which are subject to the jurisdiction of this 
grand patriarch; but this account, though talcen from 
Uscanus, an Armenian bishop, is defective in. many 
respects. Foran account of the residence and man- 
ner of life of the patriarch of Echmiazin, see Paul 
Lucas,. Voyage au Levant, tom. ii., and Gemelli 
Carreri, Voyage autour du Monde, tom. ii. 
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bishops assume the title of patriarchs, on ac- 
co.unt of some peculiar privileges conferred on 
them by the grea* patriarch of Echmaizin; for, 
by an authority derived from this supreme head 
of the Armenian church, they are allowed to 
consecrate bishops, and to make, every tliird 
year, and distribute.among their congregations, 
the holy chrwm, or ointment; which, according 
to a constant custom among the eastern Chris- 
tians, is the privilege of the patriarchs alone.* 
XV.. The Nestorians, who are also known 
by the denomination of Chaldeans, have fixed 
their habitation chiefly in Mesopotamia and 
the neighbouring countries. They have seve- 
ral doctrines, -as well as some religious cere- 
monies and institutioAs, that are peculiar to 
themselves. But the main points that- dis- 
tinguish them from all other Christian socie- 
ties, are, their persuasion that . Nestorius was 
unjustly condemned by the council of Ephesus, 
and their firm attachment to the doctrine of 
that prelate, who maintained that there were 
not only two natures, but also two distinct per- 
-sons in -the Son of God. In the earlier ages 
bf"the church, this error was looked upon as 
of the most momentous^ and pernicious kind; 
but in our times it is deemed of less conse- 
quence, by persons of the greatest weight and 
authority in theological matters, even among 
the Roman Catholic doctors. They consider 
this whole controversy as a dispute about 
words, and the opinion of Nestorius as a nomi- 
nal, rather than a real heresy; that , is, as an 
error arising rather from the words he employ- 
ed, than from his intention in the use of them. 
It is true, indeed, that the Chaldeans attribute 
to Christ two natures, and even two persons; 
but they correct what may seem rash in this 
expression, by adding, that these natures and 
persons arS so closely and intimately united, 
that they have only one aspect. Now the 
word barsopa, by which they express this aspect, 
is precisely of the same signification with the 
Greek word "■f'T^T"", which signifies a yersonyf 
and hence it is evident, that they attached to 
the word aspect the same idea that we attach 
to the word- person, and that they understood 
by the word person, precisely what we under- 
stand by the term nature. However that may 
be, we must observe here, to the lasting honour 
of the Nestorians, that, of eill the Christian so- 
cieties established in the East, they have been 
the most careful and successful in avoiding a 
multitude df superstitious opinions and prac- 
tices that have infected the Greek and Latin 
churches.J ' ' 



-* See theNouveaux Memoires des Missions de la 
Oompagnie de Jesus, torn. iii. where there is an 
ample and circumstantial account, both of the civil 
and reli|;ious state of the Armenians, This account 
has been highly applauded by M. de la Croze, for the 
fidelity, accuracy, and industry with which it is 
drawn up; and no man was more conversant in sub- 
jects of this nature than that learned author. - 

t It is in this manner that, the sentiments of the 
Nestorians are explained in the inscriptions ;which 
adorn the tombs of their patriarchs at Mosul.— See 
Assemani Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican, torn. iii. par. 
ii.— R-. Simon, Histolre de la Creance des Chretiens 
Orientaux, ch, vii.— P. Strozzi, de Dogmatibus Chal- 
dxorum, published iii 1617.. 

X See the learned dissertation of Asseraanus de 
Syris Nestorianis, which occupies entirely the fourth 



XVI. In the earlier ages of Nestorianiam, 
the various branches of that numerous and 
powerful sect were under the spiritual juris- 
diction of the same pontiff', or catholic, who re- 
sided first at-Bagdad, and afterwards at Mosul; 
but in this century the Nestorians were divid- 
ed into two sects. They had chosen, in 1652, 
as' has been already observed, two^ghops at 
the same time, Simeon Barmama, and John 
Sulaka, otherwise named Siud. The latter, 
to strengthen his interest, and to triumph over 
his competitor, hastened to Rome, and ac- 
knowledged the jurisdiction, that he might ba 
supported by the credit, of the I$.gman pontiff. 
In ,1556, Simeon Denha, archbishop of Gelu, 
adopted the "party of the fugitive patriarch, 
who ha^ embraced the communion of the La- 
tin church; and, being afterwards chosen pa- 
triarch himself, fixed his residence in the city 
of Ormia, in i;lie mourjtainous parts of Persia. 
So far down as the last century, these patri- 
archs perseveredTin their communion with the 
church of Rome; jbut they seem at present to 
have withdrawn themselves froni it.* The 
great Nestorian pontiffs, who form the oppo- 
site party, and look with a hostile eyo on this 
little patriarch, have, since the year 1659, been 
distinguished by the general denomination of 
Elias, and reside constantly in the city of 
Mosul.f Their spiritjKil dominion is very: ex- 
tensive, takes in a considerable part of Asia, 
and «)mprehends also within its circuit the 
Arabian Nestorians; as also the Christians of 
St, Thomas, who dwell along the eoast of Ma- 
labar.f ' 

XVil. Beside the Christian societies now 
mentioned, who. still retain some faiiit shadow 
at least of the system of religion delivered by ' 
Christ and his a,postleSi there are other sects 
dispersed through a great part of Asia, whosQ 
principles' and doctrines are highly pernicious. 
These sects derive their origin from the Ebio- 
nites, Valentinians, Manicheans, BasihdianSj 
and other separatists^who, in the early ages of 
Christianity, excited schisms and factions in 
the church. Equally abhorred by .Turks and 
Christians, and thus suffering oppression from 
all quarters, they gradually declined in succes- 
sive centuries, and fell at- length into such-bar- 
barous superstition and ignqralice, as extin- 
guished among them every spark of true reli- 
gion. Thus were they reduced to the wretch- 
ed and ignominious figure they at present 
make, having fallen from the privileges, and 
almost forfeited the. very name of Christians. 
The sectaries, who pass in the East under the 
denomination of Sabians,; who call themselves 
Mendai Ijahi, or the disciples of John, and 
whom the Europeans style the Christians of St. 



volume of his Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican, and which 
seems to have been, much consulted and partly co- 
pied by-Mich, Le Cluien. 

* See Jos. Sim.-Assemani Biblioth. Orient. Vati- 
can., torn, i. p. 538, and tom. ii. p. 456. 

t A list of the Nestorian pontiffs is given by As- 
semanus, in his Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. iii. 
part i. p. 711; which is corrected, however, In the 
same volume, part ii_— See also Le duien, tom. iii 
p. 1078. - • ■ ' - . 

t The reader will find 'an ample account of the 
Christians of St. Thomas in La Croze, Histoire du 
Christianisme des Indes. See also Assemani Biblioth 
tom. iii. part ii. cap, ix. p. ccccxiii. 
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John, because they yet retain some knowledge 
of the gospel, are probably of Jewish origin, 
and the remains of the ancient Hemerobaptista, 
of whom the writers' of- ecclesiastical history 
make frequent mention.* This, at least, is 
certain, that John, whom they consider as the 
founder of their sect, beai:s no sort of simili- 
tude to John the Baptist, biit rather resem- 
bles the person of that name whom the ancient 
writers represent as the chief of the Jewish 
Hemerobaptists. These ambiguous Christians, 
whatever their origin may be, dwell in Persia 
and Arabia, and principally at 3asra,. and, 
their religion consists in bpdily washings, per- 
formed frequently, and with great solemnity,! 
and attended with certain ceremonies which the 
priests mingle with this superstitious service.J 



{Jt^ * The sect gf ,Hemerobaptists among the 
Jews were so cane_d from their washing themselves 
every day, and their performing this custom with 
the greatest solemnity, as a religious rite, necessary' 
to salvation. The account of this sect given by 
Epiphanius, in the introduction to his book of here- 
sies, has been treated as a fiction, in consequence 
of the suspicions of inaccuracy and want of 
veracity, under which that author too justly labours. 
Even the oxistence of the Hemerobaptlsts has been 
denied, but without reason, since they are mentioned 
by Justin Martyr, Eusebius, and manjrother anci- 
ent writers, every way wonhyof cred\t. That the 
Christians bf St. John descended' from this' sect, is 
rendered probable, by many reasons, of which the 
principal and the most satisfactorymay be seen in a 
very learned and ingenious work of ;. Dr. Mosheim, 
entitled, de Rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum 
Magnum Commentarii. '' 

(§- 1 The Mendffians at present perform these ab- 
lutions on\y once in a year, 

X See the work of a learned Carmelite, named Ig- 
natius a Jesu, published in 1653, under the following 
title: " Narratio Originis E-ituum et Erroi^um Chris- 
tianorum S. Johannis, cui adjungjtur Discui^us, per 
modum Dialogi, in quo Confutantur xxxiv. Errores 
ejusdem Nationis." -Engelb. Kasmpferi Amcenitates 
Exoticfe, Fascic- II. Kelat. ^I. p. 35. — Bale's Preface 
o his English Translation of the Koran, p. 15.— As- 
jemani Biblioth. Oriental, torn. iii. par. ii. p. 609. — 
Phevengt, Voyages, tom. iv. p. 584. — Herbelot, Bib- 
lioth. Orient. p.^73S.--The very learned Bayer had 
composed an historicar account of these Mendaans, 
which contained a variety of curious and interesting 
facts, and of which he intended .that I should be the 
editor; but a sudden death prevented his executing 
his intention. He was of opinion (as appears from 
the Thesaurus Epistolicqs Cpozianus) that these 
Mendaeans, or disciples of St. Jolin, were a branch 
of the ancien,t Manicheans; which-opinion La Croze 
himself seems to have adopted, as may be seen in 
the work now cited, tom. iii. Bat there is really 
nothing, either in the doctrines-o'r manners of this 
sect, thatresembles the opinions-and practice of the 
Manicheans. SSencp several learned men conjecture, 
that they derive their origin-frora the ancient idola- 
tors who worshipped a plurality of gods, and more 
especially front those who 'payed religious adora-. 
tion to the stars of heaven, and Who Were called, by 
the Arabians, Sabians or* Sabeans. This opinion 
has been maintained with much erudition by the fa- 
mous Fourmdnt, in a flissertation inserted in the 
ei'ghteenth volume of the Memoires de 1' Academic 
des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres. But it is ab- 
solutely groundless, and has not even a shadow of 
probability, if we except the name which the Mo- 
hammedans usually give, to this sect. The Mendaj- 
ans, themselves, acknowledge that they are of Jew- 
ish origin, and that they were transferred from Pa- 
lestine into the country which they at present inha- 
hit. They have sacred books of a very remote anti- 
quity; among others, one which they attribute to 
Adam, and-another composed by John, whom they 
revere as the,founder o^f their sect. As these books 
were some years agp added tothe''libraryof theking 
of Fraiice, it is to be hoped that they may contribute 
to give us a more authentic account of this people 
than we have hitherto received. 



XVIII. The Jasidians, or Jezdceans, of 
whose religion and manners many reports of a 
very doubtful nature are given by voyage- 
writers, are an unsettled wandering tribe, who 
frequent* the Gbrdian mountains, and the de- 
serts of Curdistan, a' province of. Persia; the 
character of whose ii±abitants has something 
in it peculiarly fierce and intractable. The 
JezdsBans are divided into black and white 
m6ml)ers. The former are the priests and 
rulers of the sect, who go arrayed in sable gar- 
ments; while the -latter, who compose the mul- 
titude, are clothed in white. Their system of 
religion -IS certainly very singular, and is not 
hitherto sufficiently known, though it is evi- 
dently composed of some Christiati doctrines, 
and a motley mixture of fictions drawn from 
a different source. They are distinguished 
from the other corrupt sects, that have dis- 
honoured Christianity, by the peculiar impiety 
of their opinion concerning the evil genius: 
This malignant principle, they call Kam^in, or 
Cherub^ i. e. one of the great ministers of the 
Supreme Bemg; and, if they do not directly 
address religious worship to this evil minister, 
they treat him at least- with the utmost respect, 
and not only abstain, themselves, from offering 
him any marks of hatred or contempt, but will 
not sutter any contumelious treatnaent to be 
given him by others. They carry, it is said, 
this reverence and. circumspection to such an 
excessive height,.that no efforts of persecution, 
no torments, not even death itself, can engage 
them to-conceive or Express an abhorrence of 
this evil genius; and it is even added, that they 
will make no^scruple to put to death such per- 
sons as express, in their presence, an aversion 
to him.* 

XIX. The Duruzians, or Dursians, a fierce 
and warlike people that inhabit the craggy 
rocks and inhospitable wilds .of mount" Liba- 
nuSj give themselves out for descendants of 
the Franks, who, from the eleventh century, 
carried on the holy war with the Mohamme- 



* See Hyde, Historia Relig. Veter. Fersarum in 
Append, p. 549.— Otter, Voyage en Turquie et en 
Perse, tom. i. p. 121, tom. ii. p. 249. In the seven- 
teenth century, MicU Nan, a learned Jesuit, under- 
took to instruct this profane sect, and to give them 
juster notions of religion,, (see ITArvieux, Memoires 
ou Voyages, torn, vi^ p. 363, 377,) and after him 
another Jesuit, whose name was Monier, embarked 
in the sanle dangerous enterprise, (see Memoires'dea 
Missions des Jesuites, tom. iii. p. ^1;) bat how they 
were received, and what, success attended their 
ministry, is hitherto unknown. E.henferdlus(as ap- 
pears from the letters^of the learned Cri£;bert Cuper, 
published by Bayer) .considers the Jezd^ans as the 
descendants of the ancient Scythians. But this 
opinion is no less improbable than that which makes 
them a branch of the Manicheans; and this is suffi- 
ciently refuted by their sentiments concerning the 
Evil Genius. Beausotire, in his Histoire du Mani- 
cheisme, conjectures that the denomination of this 
sect is derived from the name of,JesQs; but it seems 
rather to b6 borrowed from the word Jazid,'or Jezdan, 
which, in the Persian language, signifies the good God, 
and- is opposed to ..aAriwicji, or ^rimanius, the Evil 
Principle, (see Herbelot, Biblioth, Orient, p. 484. — 
Cherefeddin Ali, Hist. de.Timur-hec, tom. iii. p^ 81.) 
so that the appellative term derived from the former 
points out that sect as the worshippers of the good, 
or true God. Notwithstanding the plausibility of 
this account of the matter, it is not impossible that 
the city Jezd, of which Otter speaks in his Voyage 
en Turquie et ,en Perse, may have given rise to the 
title of Jasidians; or Jezdteans. 
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dans in Palestine; though this pretended origin 
is a matter of the greatest uncertainty. What 
tl^e doctrine and discipline of this nation are 
at present, it is extremely difficult to'know, 
as they are at the greatest pains imaginable 
to conceal their religious sentiments and prin- 
ciples. We 'find, however, both in their opi- 
nions and practice,, the plainest proofs of their 
acquaintance with Christianity. Several learn- 
ed men have imagined, that both they and the 
Curdi of Persia had formerly embraced the sen- 
timents of the Manicheans, and j)erhaps still 
persist in their pernicious errors.* 

The Chamsi, or Solares^who reside in a c6i> 
tain district of Mesopotamia, are supposed, by 
curious inquirers into these matters, to be a 
branch of the- Samsseans, mentioned by Epi- 
phanius.f 

There are many other Semi-Christian sects 
of these kinds in the east, J whose principles, 
tenets, and institutions, are far from being un- 
worthy of the curiosity of the learned. And 
thos^ who would be at the pains to- turn their, 
researches this way, and more especially to 
have the religious books of these sects con- 
veyed into Europe, would undoul^tedly render 
eminent service to the cause of sacred litera- 
ture,^nd- obtain applause from all who have a 
taste for the study of Christian antiquities;' for 
the accounts wliich have hitherto been given 
of these nations and sects are full of uncertain- 
ty and contradiction. 

XX. The missionaries of .Rome have never 
ceased to display, in these parts.of the world,, 
their dexterity In making pibselytes, and ac- 
cordingly have founded, thoy^h with great 
difficulty, and Expense, ainong the greatest 
part of the sects now nientioned, congrSgatioHs 
that adopt the doctrine, and acknowledge the 
jurisdiction, of the Roman pontiff. It is abun- 
dantly known, that among the Greeks, who 
live under the empire ~bf the Turks, aiid also 
among those who are subject to the doniinion 
of the Venetians, the emperor of Germany, 
and other Christian princes, there are many 
who have adopted the faith and discipline of 
the Latin church, and are governed" "by their 
own clergy and bishops, who receive their con- 
firmation 'and authority from Rome. In the- 
latter city is a college, expressly founded with 
a view to multiply these apostatising societies, 
and to increase and strengthen the credit and 
authority of the Romaii pontiff among the 
Greeks. In these colleges a Certain number 
of Grecian students, who have given early 
marks of genius and capacity, are instructed 
in the arts and sciences, and are more especial- 
ly prepossessed with the deepest sentiinents of 
veneration and zeal for the authority of the 
pope. Such an institution^ accompanied with 
the efforts and labours of the missionaries. 



* See Lucas' Voyage en Grece et.Asie Mineure, 

torn. ii. p. 36 Hyde's Hist. Relig. Veter. Persar. p. 

491, 554.— Sir Paul Ricaut> History of tlie Ottoman 
Empire, vol. i. p. 313. 

t Hyde, Histor. Retis. Veter. Persar. p. 555. 

t "The Jesuit, Diusse (in the Lettres Ediflantcs et 
Curjieuses' des Missions. Etrangeres, torn. i. p. 63,) 
informs us of tbe existence of a sect of Christia-ns, 
an tlie mountains"Whicb separate Persia from India, 
wbo imprint the sign or the cross on their bodies 
with a red-hot iron. 



could not fail, one would think, to gain an 
immense nurhber of proselytes to Rome, con- 
sidering the unhappy, state of the Grecian 
churches. But the case isqiiite otherwise; for 
the most respectjible writers, even- of the'Ro- 
man catholic persuasion, acknowledge fairly, 
that the proselytes they have drawn fi-om the 
Greek churches make a wretched and despi- 
cable figure, in point of number, opulence, and 
dignity, when compared with those, to whom 
the religion, government, and the very name 
of Rome, are disgusting and odious. They ob- 
serve farther, that the sincerity of a great part 
of these proselytes is of the Grecian stamp; so 
that, when a favourable occasion is offered 
them of renouncing, with advantage, their 
pretended conversion, they seldom fail, not 
only to return to the bosom of their own 
church, but even to recompense the • good 
offices tliey received fi-om the Romans with 
thfe most injurious treatment. The same writ- 
ers mention another circumstance, much less 
surprising, indeed, than those now inentioned, 
but much more dishonourable to the church of 
Rome; and that circumstance is, that even 
those of the Greek students who are educated 
at Rome with such jcare, as might naturally 
attach them to ijts religion and government, 
are, nevertheless, so disgusted and' shocked at 
the corruptions of its churchj clergy, and peo- 
ple,, that they forget, more notoriously than 
others, the obligations with which they have 
been loaded, and exert themselves with pecu- 
liar obstinacy and bitterness in opposing the 
credit and authority of the Latin" church.* 

XXI. In their efforts to extend the papal 
empire over the Greek churches, the designing 
pontiffs did not forget the church qf Russia, 
Jhe chief bulwark and ornament of the Gre- 
cian faith.' ,Qn the contrary, firequent delibera- 
tions were holdeh at Rome, about the proper 
methods of uniting,- or rather subjecting this 
church to the papal hierarchy. In this century 
John Basilides, or Basilowitz, grand duke of 
the Russians, seeined to discover a propensity 
toward this union^ by sending, in 1580, a so- 
lemn embassy to Gregory XIIL- to exhort that 
pontiff to resume the negotiations relative to 
this-^ importaiit matter, that they might be 
brought to a happy and speedy conclusion. 
Accordingly," in the year ' following, Antony 
Possevin, a learned and , artful Jesuit, was 
chargediy the pope with the Commission, and 
sent into Mosdovy, to carry it into execution. 
But this dexterous missionary, though he 
spared no pains to obtain the purposes of his 
ambitious court, found by experience that all 
his efforts were unequal to the task he had un- 



* See, among other authors wbo have treated this 
pbint of history, Urb. Cerri, Elal present de I'Eglise 
Romaine,-in which, spealcing of the Greeks, he ex- 
presses himself in the following manner: " Ilsdevien- 
nent les plus violens ennemis des catholiques lors- 
qu'ils ont apris nos sciences, et qu'ils-ont connois- 
sance de.nos imperfections:" i. "e. in plain English, 
they (the Greeks) become the bitterest enemies of us 
Roman catholics, when .they have been instructed 
in our sciences, and have-a.cquired the knowledge 
of our imperfections.— Other testimonies of a like 
nature shall be given hereafter. — Mich. Le Quien 
has given us an enumeration, although-a defeotive 
one, of the Greek bishops who follow the rites of the 
Roman diiuch, in his Oriens Christ, torn. iii. p. 360. 
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dertaken; nor did the Russian ambassadors, 
who arrived at Rome soon after, bring any 
thing to the ardent wishes of the pontiff, but 
empty promises, , conceived in dubious and 
general terms, on which little dependence 
could be placed.* And, indeed', the event 
abundantly showed, that Basilowitz had no 
other view, in all these negotiations, tlian to 
flatter the pope, and obtain his assistance, in 
order to bring to an advantageous conclusion 
the unsuccessful war which he had carried on 
against Poland. 

The advi<5e and exhortationsof Possevin and 
his associates were attended with more fruit 
among the Russian residents in tlie Polish do- 
minions, many of whom embraced the doctrine 
and rites of the RomsLn church, in consequence 
qf an association agreed on in 1596, in a meet- 
ing at Bresty , the capital of the Palatinate of 
Cujavia. Those who thus submitted to the 
communion of Rome were called the Unitedj 
while the adverse, party, who adhered to the 
doctrine and jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, were distinguished by the title 
of the Non-United.-f It is likewise, worthy of 
observation here, that there has been establish- 
ed at Kiow, since the fourteenth century, a 
Russian conOTCgation, subject to the jurisdic- 
rron of the Roman pontiff, and ruled by its 
own metropolitans. Who are entirely distinct 
from the Russian bishops resident in that city. { 

XXII. The Roman missionaries made 
scarcely any spiritual conquests worthy of 
mention among either the Asiatic or African 
Monophysites. About the middle of the pre- 
ceding century, a little insignificant church, 
that acknowledged the jurisdiction of Ihe pope, 
was erected among the Nestorians, whose pa- 
triarchs, successively named Joseph,! resided 
in the cityof Diarbek. Some of the Armenian 
provinces embraced the doctrines and discipline 
of Rome so early as the fourteenth century, 
under the ppntificate of Johii XXIII,, who, in 
1318, sent them a Dominican monk to govern 
their church, with the title and authority of an 
archbisljop. The episcopal seat of this spiritual 
ruler was first fixed at Soldania, a city in the 
province of Aderbijan:|| but was afterwards 
transferred to Naxtvan, where it still remains 
in the hands of the Dominicans, who alone are 
admitted to that spiritual dignity .H The Ar- 
menian chiirches in Poland, which have em- 
braced the faith of Rome, have also their 
bishop, who resides at Lemberg.** The Geor- 
gians and' Mingrelians, who were visited by 

* See the conferences between -Possevin and the 
duke of Moscovy, together with the other writings 
pf this Jesuit, (relative to the negotiation in ques- 
tion,) subjoitiea to his work, called Moscovja.— See 
also La Vie du Pere Possevin, par Jean Dorigny,. 
liv. V. p. 351. 

t Adt. Regenvolscii Histor. Eccl. Slavcnicar. lib. 
Iv. cap. ii. p. 465. - 

t See Le auien, torn. i. p. 1274, and torn. ui. p. 
1126.— Acta Sanctorum, torn. ii. Februar. p. 693. 

§ See Assemani Bibfioth. Orient. Vatican, torn, 
iii. par. i. p.' 615.— Le duien, torn. ii. p. 1084. 

II Odor. Baynald. Annal. torn. xv. ad An. 1318. 
S6ct iv "* 

TT Le auien, torn. iii. p. 1362, and 1403.— Olemfena 
Galanus, Conciliatid Ecclesiffi Armenicie cum Bo- 
mana, tom. i. p. 527. 

** Memoires des Missions de laCompagnie de Jesus, 
om. iii. 



some monks of the Theatin and Capuchin or- 
ders, disgusted th6se missionaries by their fe- 
rocity and ignorance, remained inattentive to 
their counsels, and unmoved by their admoni- 
tions; so that their ministry and labours were 
scarcely attended witli any visible fruit.* 

XXIII. The pompous accounts which the 
papal missionaries have given of the vast suc- 
cess of their labours among all these Grecian 
sects, are equally destitute of candour and ■ 
truth. It is evident, from testimonies pf the 
best and most respectaSle authority, that, in 
some of those countries, they do nothing more 
than administer clandestine baptism to sick in- 
fants who are commitica to their care, as they 
appear in the fictitious character ofpliysicians;j 
and that, in other places, the whole success of 
their ministry is confined to the assembling of 
some wretched tribes of indigent converts, 
whose poverty is the only bond of their attach- 
ment to the Roniish church, and who, when 
the papal largesses are suspended or with- 
drawn, fall from their pretended a.]legiance to 
Rome, and return to the religion of their an- 
cestoi^.| It happens also, from time to time, 
that a person of distinction, among the Greeks 
or Orientals, embraces the doctrine of the La- 
tin-church, promises obedience to its pontiff, 
and carries matters so far as to repair to Rome 
to testify hi^ respectful submission to the apos- 
tolic see. But in these obsequious steps the 
noble converts are almost always moved by 
avarice or ambition; and, accordingly, iipon a 
change of affairs^ when they -have obtained 
their purposes, an4 have nothing more to ex- 
pect, they, in general, either suddenly abandon 
the church of Rome, or express their attach- 
ment to it in siicli ambiguous terms as are 
only calculated to deceive. Those who, like 
the Nestorian bishop qf Diarbek,§ continue in 
the profession of the Roman fkith, and even 
transmit it with an appearance of zeal to their 
posterity, are excited to this perseverance by 
no other motive than the uninterrupted Jiber^ 
ality of the Roman pontiff. 

On the other hand, the bishops of Rome are 
extremely attentive and assiduous in employ- 
ing all the methods in their power to maintain 
and extend their dominion among the Chris' 
tians of the East." For this purpose,, they treat, 
with the greatest lenity and indulgence, the 
proselytes they have made in those parts of 
the world, that their yoke may not appear in- 
tolerable. They even carry this irjdulgencc 
so far, as tq show evidently, that they are ac- 
tuated more by a love of power, than by an 
attachment to their own doctrines and institu- 
tions; for they not only allow the Greek and 



* Urb. Cerri. Etat present de I'Eglise Romaine. ' 

t Urb. Cerri, p. 164. — Gabr. de Chinon, Relations 
nouvelles du Levant, par. i. c. vi. This Capuchin 
monk delivers his opinions on many subjects with 
frankness and candour. 

X S^e Chardin^s Voyages en' Perse, tom. i. ii.'iii. 
of tliejast edition published in Holland, in 4to.; for, 
iii, the former editions, all the scandalous transac- 
tions ofthe Roman missionaries among the Arme- 
nians, Colchians, Iberians, and Persians, are en- 
tirely wanting.— See also Chinon ''s Relations du 
Levant, .part ii. for the afiairs of the Armenians; 
and Maillet's Description d'Egypte, tom. iii., for. an 
account of the Copts. 

§ Otherwise iiamed Amida and Garamit. 
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Qther eastern proselytes the liberty of retaining, 
tlie ceremonies of their ancestors (though in 
direejt oppositioii to the religious service of the 
' church of Rome,) aiid of living in a manner 
repugnant to, the customs- imd practice of the 
IjEtin world; but, vvhat is much more surpris- 
ing, they suffer the peculiar doctrines, that dis- 
tinguish the Greeks and. Orientals from all 
other Christian societie3,.to remain in the piib- 
lic religious books of the proselytes already 
mentioned, atid even to be TeprinteiJat Rome 
in those vrhich are sent abroad for their use.* 
The truth of the matter seems to be briefly 
thi^: sit Rome, a Greek, an Armenian, or a 
Copt, is looked upon as an obedient x:hild, and 
a worthy memiber of the church,--jf he acknow- 
ledges the, supreme and unlimited power of the 
Roman pontiff over all the Christian world. 

XXIV. The Maronites who inhabit the 
mounts Libanus and Anti-Liba:nus, date their 
subjection to the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff from the time .that the Latins 
carried their hostile arms into Falestine,. with 
a view' to make thetpselves masters of the 
Holy Laad-t This subjection howfeter was 



* Assemaqus complains (in several passages of 
his Biblioth. Orient. Vatican.) tljat eyen JHe very 
books printed at Rome for the Use of the Nestorians,. 
.Jacobites, and Arnjenians, were, not corrected or 
purged from the errors peculiar to these sects; and 
he looks upo.n this negligenccr as the reason of the 
defection of many Koroan converts, and of .their re- 
turn to the bosom of the eastern and Greek churches^ 
toVhich they originally- belonged. -^ee, on,the other 
hand, the Lettres Choisies de K. Simon, torn. ii. let. 
xxiiii, in which .the author pretends to defend this 
conduct of the Romanists, which some attributeto 
indoleqce and neglect, others to actiSce and .pru- 
dence.- , - ' _. 

t The Maronite doctors, and-inoreespecialiy those 
who reside at Rome, maintain, with the greatest 
efforts of zeal and argument, that the religion of 
Rome has always been preserved among them in its 
purity, and exempt from any mixture of heresy or 

- error. The proof of tliis assertion ha.s been attempt- 
ed, with great labour and industry, by Fau^. Nairon, - 
in his Dissertatio de Origine, Nomine,>ac-Religione, 
Maronitarum, published at Rome in 1679. It was 
from this treatise, and some other Maronite writers, 
that De la Roque drew the materials of his discourses 
concerning the Origin of the Maronites, together with 
the abridgment of their history, which he inserted 
in the second -volume of his "Voyage de Syne et du 
Mont liban. But neither this hypothesiSj nor the 
autlrorities by which it i s supported, have any weight 
withlthe most learned men of the .Roman church,' 
Who- maintain, that the Maronites derived their 
origin ffom the. MonophysiteSf ahd adhered to the 
doctrine of the Monothclites,* until the twelfth cen- 
tury, when they embraced the communion of Rome. 
See R. Simon, Histoire Critique des Ghretiens Ori- 
entaux, ch. xiii.— Euseb. Renaudot, Histor. Patri- 
arch. Alexand.(in Prsefat. iii. % in Histor. p. 49. 
The very learned Assemanus, who was , himself a 
Maronite; steers a middle *vay between these oppo- 
site accounts, in his Biblioth. Orient. "Vatic, tom.i;, 
while the matter in debate isleft undecided bi^.Mich.le 
ciuien, i.n his Oriens Christianus, tom". iii., where' he 

' gives an account of the Maronite church and its. 
spiritual rulers. — For my own part I am persuaded, 
tnat those who consider that all the Maronites have 
not as yet embraced the faith, or acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of Rome, will be little disposed toTeceive 
with credulity the assertions of, certain Maronite 



* Those who maintained, that, notwithstanding 
the two natores in Christ, viz. the human and divine, 
there was, nevertheless, but one vvill, which was 
the divine. 

Vol. n.— n 



jigreed to, with an express cond:ition, that 
neither the popes nor their emissaries, should 
pretend to change or abolish- any thing which 
.related to the ancient rites, moral precepts, or 
ireli^busopinidns, of this people; so that in 
reahty, among the Maronites; there is nothing 
to be frund_that savours of popery, if we ex- 
cept flieir attachment to the Roman pontiff,* 
who is obliged to pay dearly for their friend- 
ship; for,-as they live in the utmost distress of 
po-verty, under the tyrannical yoke bf infidels, 
the bishop pT-Rcjne-is under a necessity of fur- 
nishing them withrsuch subsidies as may grati- 
fytl^e rapsicity of their oppressors, procure a 
subsistence for theirbishop and clergy, provide 
all things requisite &r the support of their 
churches and the uninterrupted exercise of 
.piibfic worship, and contribute iq general to 
-lessen their misery^ Besides, the cdllege 
■erected at Rome by .Gregory XIII. with a 
view of instructing the young men, frequently 
seiit from Syria, in the various branches of 
useful science and sacred-^erudition, and pre- 
possessing them with an early veneration and 
attachment for the Roman poiitiff, is attended 
with a -very considerable expense. The Maro- 
nite patriarch performs his spiritual functions 
at Canobin, a convent of the monks of St* An- 
tony, on mount Libaiius, which is his constant ' 
residence. He clainis the title of Patriarch of 
Antioch, and always assumes the name of 
Peter, as if he seemed desirous, of being con- 
sidered as the successor of that apostle.f,^ 



priests, who are, ^fter the manner of the Syrians, 
mucl^ addicted to boasting and exaggeration. Cer- 
tain It is, that there are Maronites iii Syria, who 
atill behold the church of Rome with the greatest 
aversion and abhorrence; and, what is still more re- 
markable, great numbers of that nation residing Ja 
Italy,, even under the eye of the pontiff, opposed his 
authorityr during the last century, and threw the 
coiirPof Rome "into great perplexity. One body of 
these non-conforining Maronites retired into the 
valleys of Piedmoat,.where they joined the -Wald^n- 
ses; another, above six hundred in number, with a 
bishop a.nd several ecclesiastics at their head, Hed 
into Corsica,- and implored the protection of the re-- 
public of Genoa against the violence of the'-inquisi- 
tors. See Urb. Cerri's Etat present de I'Eglise Ro- 
maih.e,p. 131. ^ Now may it; not be asked here, -what 
could have 'excited the Maronites. in Italy to this 
public-and vigorous opposition to the Roman pohtifi^ 
if it he true that their opinions were in all respects 
conformable' to the doctrines and deprees of the 
church of Rome?. -Tliis opposition couid not hav^ 
arisen from any thing'but a difference in point of 
doctrine and belief, since the church of Rome al- 
lowed; and still allows the Maronites, under its 
jurisdiction, to"retain and perform the religious riles 
.and institutions that have been handed down to 
them from their ancestors, and to follow the pre-' 
cepts and rules of life to.which they have always 
been accustomed, Compare, with the authors abov^ 
cited, Thesaur. \Epist6l. Groziahl. t. i-. ^ • " 

* The reader Willi do well to. consult principally, 
on 'this subject, the observations subjoined by Rich. 
Simon to bis french translation of the Italian Jesuit 
Da'ndini's Voyage to Mouiit liibanus, .published in 
1G65. See also Euseb. Renaudot's Historia Patri- 
arch. Alexandr. p. 548. 

t See Petitqueux, Voyage a Canobin dans le Mon't 
Liban, in the Nouveaux Memoires des Missions de 
la"Gompagnie de Jesus„^tom. iv. p. 253, and torn. viii. 
p. 3S5.'-^La-^oque-, Voyage de Syrie, torn. ii,. p. lOL— 
Laur. B^Arvieux, Memoires ou Vbyages,.tom. ii. p. 
.418. " - - 
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CHAPTER I. 

The SRstory of the Lutheran Churcht ■ 

I. The rise and progress of the Evangelical 
or Lutheran church, have been already related, 
so .far as they belong to the history of the Re- 
formation. The former title was assumed by 
that church in consequence of the original de- 
sigUfOf its founder, which was to restore to its 
nstiv« lustre the Gospel of Christ, that had so 
long been covered with the darkness of super- 
stition, or, in other words, to place in its proper 
and true light that important doctrine, which 
represents salvation as attainable by the merits 
of Christ alone. Jjloi did the church, now un- 
der consideration, discover any reluctance to 
an adoption of the name of the great man, 
whom Providence employed as the honoured 
instrument of its foundation and e^ablishment. 
A natural sentiment of gratitude to him, by 
whose ministry the clouds of superstition had 
been chiefly dispelled, who had destroyed the 
claims of pride and self-sufficiency, exposed 
Ihe vanity Of confidence in the intercession 
of saints und martyrs, and pointed out the Son 
" of God as the only proper object of trust to'" 
miserable mortals, excited his followers to as- 
sume his name, grid to call their community 
the Lutheran Church. 

Thb rise of this church must be dated from 
that remarkable period, when pope Leo. X. 
drove Martin Luther, with his friends and fol- 
lowers, from the bosom of the Roman hierar- 
chy, by a solemn and violent sentence of ex- 
communication. It began to acquire a regular 
form, and a considerable degree of stability 
and consistence, from the year 1530, when the 
system of doctrine and morality, which it had 
adopted was drawn up; and presented to the 
diet of Augsburg; and it was raised to the dig- 
nity of a lawful and complete hierarchy, total- 
ly independent of the laws and jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontiff, in consequence of the 
treaty -concluded at Fassau, in 1552, between- 
Charles V., and Maurice, elector of Saxony, 
relating to the religious affairs of the empire. 
II. The great and leading principle of the 
Lutheran church, is, that the Scriptures are 
the only source from which we are to draw our 
religious sentilnents, whether they relate to' 
£iij|,h^or practice; and that these inspired writ- 
ings are, in all matters that are essential to 
salvation, so plain, and so easy to be thoroughly 
understood, that their signification may be learn- 
ed, without the aid of an expositor, by every per- 
son of common sense, who has a competent 
knowledge of the language in which they are 
composed. There are, indeed, certain formu- 
laries adopted by this church, which contain 
the principal points of its doctrine, ranged, for 
the sake of method and perspicuity, in their 
natural order. But these books have.no au- 
thority but what jthey derive from the scrip-^ 
tures of truth, whose sense and meaning they 
are designed to convey; nor are the Lutheran 
doctors permitted to interpret or explain these 



books so as to draw from them any prppoBitions 
inconsistent with the express declarations of 
the word of God; The Confession of Augs- 
burg, and. the annexed Defence of it against 
the objections of the Roman catholic doctors, 
may- be deemed the .chief- and the most respec- 
table of these human .productions.* lit the 
next rank may be placed the Articles of Smal- 
cald^"] as they are commonly called, together 
with the shorter and larger Catechisms of Lu- 
ther, calculated for the instruction of youth, 
and the improvement of persons of riper years. 
To these standard-books most churches add 
the Form of Concord; which, though not uni- 
versally received, has not, on that account, oc- 
casioned any animosity or disunion, as the few 
points that prevent its being adopted by some 



(H^ * When the 6onfegsion of Augsburg had been . 
presented to the diet of that city, the Roman catbo-, 
lie doctors were employed to refute the doctrines it 
contained; and this pretended refutation was also 
i^ead to that august assembly. A reply was immedi- 
ately'drawn up by ^elanct-hon, and presented to the 
emperor, who, .under the pretext of a pacific spirit, 
refused to receive it. Tliis r«ply was afterwards 
published, under -the title oC Apologia Confessionis 
Augustanie^ and is the defence of that confession, 
mentioned by Dr. Mosheim as annexed to it. To 
gpeak plainly, Melancthon's love bf peace and con- 
cord seems to have carried him beyond what he 
owed to the truth, in composing this defence of the 
confession of Augsburg. In that edition of the De- 
fence which -some Lutherans (and Chytrieus among 
others) look upon as the most genuine and authen- 
tic, Melancthon inakes several -strange concessions 
to the church of Rome; whether through servile fear, 
excessive charity, or hesitation of mind,,!' will not 
pretend todetermine. He-speaks of the presence of 
Christ's body in the -eucharist ia the very strongest 
terms that the catholics use to express the monstrous ' 
doctrine of transnbstantiation, and adopts those re- 
markable words of Theophylact, that *the bread- was 
not a figure only, but was traly changed into flesh.* 
He" approves that canon of the mass, i-n which the 
priest prays that ' the bread may be changed intothe- 
body of Christ.' It is true, that, in some subsequent 
editions of the defence or apology now under consi- 
deration, these obnoxious passages were omitted, 
and the phraseology, which had given such' just of- 
fence, was considerably mitigated. There is an am- 
ple account of this whole afi'air, together with a his- 
tory of the dissensions of the Lutheran church, in 
the valuable and learned work of Hospinian, eliti- 
tled, 'HistoriaeSacramentarijEPars posterior,' p. 199, 
et seq. These expressions, in Melancthon's .Apolo- 
gia, will appear still more surprising, when we re-: 
collect that, in the course of the debates concerning 
the manner of Christ's presence in the eucharist, he, 
at length, seemed to lean visibly toward the opinions 
of Bucer and Calvin, and that, a/ter his death, his 
followers were censured and persecuted in Saxony 
on this account, under the denomination of Fhilip- 
pists. This shows either that the great man now 
under consideration changed his opinions, or that 
he'had formerly been, seeki-ng union and concordat, 
the expegse of truth. 

' grS* t The articles here mentioned were drawn up 
at-Smalcald by Luther, on occasion of a meeting of 
the protestant electors, princes, and states,, at that 
place. Th6y -were principally designed to show bow 
far -the Lutherans were d^bsed to go, in order to 
avoid a final rupture, and in what sense they were 
willing to adopt the doctrine of Christ's presence in 

the eucharist. And though the terms in which these 
articles are expressed, be somewhat dubious,' yet 

they are much less harsh and disgusting thafi those 

used in the Coiifession, the Apology, and the Form 

of Concord. 
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churches are of an indiSerent nature,* and do 
not, in any degree, aiFect the grand and funda-~ 
mental principles qf true religion. f- 

III. The form of public worship, and the 
rites and ceremonies that were proper to he 
admitted as a part of it, gave rise to disputes 
in several placesj during the infency of the 
Lutheran church. -Some were inclined to re- 
tain a greater number of the ceremonies and 
customs that had been so- excessively multi- 
plied in the chiirch of Rome, than seemed 
either lawfuLgr expedient to others; The lat-' 
- ter, after the example of ■ the Helvetic re- 
formers, had theii: views entirely turned toward 
that simplicity and" gravity which character- 
ized the Chfistian worship in the primitive 
times; while the fojmer were of opinion, that 
some indulgence was to be shown to the weak-' 
ness of the multitude, and some regard paid 
to institutions that had acquired a certain de- 
gree of weight through long established cus- 
tom. nBiU, as these contending parties were 
,both persuaded that the ceremonial parTfof re- 
ligion was, generally spealiing, a matter of 
human institution, und that consequently a di- 
versity of external rites might be admitted 
among different chjuches professing the same 
religion, without any prejudice to the bonds of 
charity and &aternal union, tliese disputes 
could not be of any long duration; In the 
meaii time, all those ceremonies and obser- 
vances of the church' of Rome, whether of a 
public or.private nature, that carried palpable 
marks of error and superstition, were" every 
where rejected without hesitation; and' wfse 
precautions were used to regulate the forms of 
public worship in such a manner, that the gen- 
uine fruits of piety should not be choked by a 
multitude of insignificant rites. , Besides, eve- 
ry church was allowed to retain so much of 
the ancient form of worship as might be still 
observed without giving offence, and as. seem- 
ed suited to'^the character of the people; th^ 



(i(^ * Dr. Mosheim, like an artful painter, shades 
those objects in the history of Lutheranisjn which 
it is inipossiMc to expose v\^ith- advantage to'a-fiiU 

^)View. Of this nature was the conduct of the Luthe-. 

^ ran doctors ih the deliberations relating to the fa- 
mous Form of Concord here mentioned; a conduct 
that discovers «uch an imperious and uncharitable 
spirit, as would have been more consistent with tbe 
genius of the court of Rome than with the principles 
of a Protestant church. The reader who is.desirous. 
of an ample demonstration of the truth .and justice 
of this' censure, has only to consult the learned work 
of Rod. Hospinian, entitled, * Coilcordia Discors, seu 

■de Origine e.t Progressli Formulffi Concordia Bergen- 
sis.' The h'istory of this ^emarkable'prqduction. is 
more amply.related in the thirty-ninth and follo\ving 
paragraphs, of this first chapter, and in the notes, 
which the. translator has t^tcen the. liberty to add 

..there, in ordertocaslapropef Jrghtuponsome things 
that are too interesting^to Ije viewed supe'rficially™ 
In the meari time I shall only observe that the points' 
ill the Form of Concord, thatjprevented its being uni- 
versally received, are not of such an indifferent na- 
ture as Dr. Mosheim seems to imagine. 'To- main- 
tain the ubiquity or omnipresence of Christ's hody, 
-together with its real and peculiar presence in the 
eucharist, and to exclude ^om tijeir commiinion 
the protestants, who denied these 'palpable absurdi- 
ties, was the plan of the Lutheran doctors in com-' 
posing and recommending the Form of.Concord; and 
this plan can neither be looked upon as a patter of 
pure indifference, nor asamarkof'Chri'stian'-charity. 
t See, for an account of the Lutheran confessions 
of faith, Oirist. Locheri Biblioth. Theologies ^ymbo- 
iics, p. IJ4. 



genius of the government, and the nature andl 
circumstances of the place where it was found- 
ed. Hence it has happened,, that, even so 
far down as the present times, the Lutheran 
churches differ considerablj^ one from another, 
with respect botli to the numbe#aind nature of 
their religions ceremonies; W circumstance So 
far from-tending to their dishonour, that it is, 
on the contrary, a very stiriking proof of tfieil 
wisdom and moderation..* 

IV. The supreme civil rulers of^^every Lu- 
theran state are clothed also with the dignity, 
and perform the functions of supriHnaey in the 
church. The very essence of civil govern- 
ment seems manifestly to point oat- the neces- 
sity of investing, the sovereign with this spiri- 
tual supremacy,! and the tacit consent of the 
Lutheran churches has confirmed the dictates 
of wise policy in this respect. It' must not, 
however, be imagined, that-the ancient rights 
and privileges of the people in ecclesiastical 
affairs have been totally aboirshed^by this con- 
stitution of thiqgs, since it is certain, that the 
vestiges of the authority exercised by them in 
the primitive times; though more striking in 
one place than in aiiother, are yet more or less 
visible eVery where. Besides, it must be cme- 
fully reinembered, that all "civil rulers of the 
LjUtheran persuasion are effectually restrained, 
by the fundamental princip-les"of the doctrine 
they profess, from any attempts to ohange or 
destroy the established rule of faith and man- 
ners, to make any alteration in the essential 
doctrines of their religion, or in anything that 
is intimately connected with them, oi to im- 
pose.their particular opinions upoil their sub- 
jects in a despotic and arbitrary manner. 
- The councils, or societies, appointed by the 
sovereign to watch over the interests of the 
church, and to -govern and direct .its affairs, 
are composed of persons conversant both in 
civil and ecclesiastical law, a.nd, according to a. 
very ancient denomination, are- called Co»l- 
sislories. The internal government of. the Lu- 
therain church seems equally removed from 
episcopacy on "the one hand, and from presby- 
terianism on the other,.if we except the king- 
doms of Sweden and Denmark, which retain 
the form of ecclesiastical government that 
preceded the reformation, purged, indeed; from 
the superstitions and abuses that rendered it 
so- odious.| This constitution of the hierarchy 



* See Balth. Meisneirns, Lib. de Legilus, lib. iv. 
art. iv. quiest. iv.— Jo.. Adam Scherzerus; Breviar. 
Hiilsemann. Enulc^ji. 131^1321. 

d^ t Since nothing is more inconsistent with 
that ^bordination and concord, which are among 
the great eiids of civil government, than imperium 
in imperio, i. e. two independ'ent sovfereignties in the 
same body politic, the genius of government, equal- 
ly with the spirit of genuine Christianityj proclaims 
the equity, of that constitution,- which makes the 
head of the slate the supreme visible'^ruler- of the 
church. , "- - 

C(?"-l In these two kingdoms the church is ruled 
by bishops ajid superiptendants, under the. inspec- 
tion and authority of the sovereign; ^he archbish- 
op of Upsal is primate of Sweden,' and the only 
archbishop among the Lutherans. The luxury and 
licentiousness that too commonly flow jfrom the opu- 
lence lof the Roman catholic clergy are unknown in 
these two northern states,' since the reveniles of the 
prelate now mentioned'do not amount to more than 
400' pounds yearly, while' those of the bishops are 
pcbportionally small. 
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of the Lutherans trill not seem Burpnsing, 
when their sentiments with respect to ecclesi- 
astical polity are duly considered. Oil 'the^ 
one hand, they are persuaded that there is no 
law, of divine authority, which points out a 
distinction between the ministers of the Gos- 
pel, in rank, dignity, or prerogatives; and 
therefore they recede from episcopacy. But, 
oh the other hand, they are of opinion, that 
a certain subordination, a diversity in point 
of rank and privileges among the clergy, are 
pot only highly lisefUl, but also necessary to 
the perfection of' church communion, by con- 
necting more -closely, in consequence of a mu- 
tual depen<Jence, the members of the same 
body; and thus they avoid the uniformity of 
the Presbyterian government. They do not, 
however, agree with respeet to the extent of 
this subordination, and Ihef degrees of superi- 
ority and precedence thai ought to distinguish 
. their doctors; for, in some places, this is regu- 
lated with much more regard to the ancient 
rulesof church-government, than is discovered 
in others. As the divine law is silent on this 
headjidifferent opinions may be entertained, 
and different forms of ecclesiastical polity 
ad'opted, without a breach of Christian charity 
and fraternal union. 

V. Every country has its own liturgies, 
which are the rules of proceeding in every 
thing that relates to external worship and the 
public exercise of religion. These rules, how- 
ever, are not of an immutable naturb, like 
those institutions which bear the stamp of a 
divine authority, but may be augmented, cor- 
rected, or illustrated, by the order of the sove- 
reign, -when such changes evidently appear to 
be necessary or expedient. The liturgies used 
in the different countries' that have embraced 
the system of Luther, agree perfectly in all 
the essential branches of religion, in all mat- 
ters that can be looked upon- as of real mo- 
ment and importahce; but they differ wide- 
ly in many things of an indifferent ' nature, 
concerning which the Scriptures are silent, 
and which compose that part of the public re- 
ligion that derives its authority from the wis- 
dom and appointment of men. Assembhes 
for the celebration of divine worsliip meet 
every where, at stated times. Here the Scrip- 
tures are read publicly,, prayers and hymns 
are addressed to the Deity, the sacraments are 
administered, ajid the people are instructed in 
the knowledge of religion, and excited to the 
practice of virtue by the discourses of their 
ministers. The wisest methods are used for 
the religious education of youth, ^ho are not 
only carefully instructed in the. elements of 
Christianity in the public schools, but are also 
examified by the pastors of the churches to 
which they belong, -in a public manner, in or-^ 
der to the progressive extension of their know- 
ledge, and the more, vigorous exertion of their 
faculties in the study of divine triith. Hence, 
in almost every province,' catechisms, contain- 
ing the essential truths of religion and -the 
main precepts of morality, are published and 
recommended by the authority, of the- soye- 
reign, as rules to be foUowed'by the masters 
of schools, and by the ministers of the church, 
both in their private and public uistruciions. 



But, as Luther lefl behind him an accnrateand 
judicious production of this kind, in which the 
fundainental principles of religion and moral- 
ity are explained.and confirmed with the great- 
est perspicuity and force, both of evidence 
and.expression, this compendious catechism of 
that eminent reformer is universally adopted 
as the first introduction to religious knowledgCj 
and i&One of the standard-books of that chiucli 
which bears his name; and, indeed, all the 
provincial c!|,techisms are no more than illus- 
trations and enlargements of this excellent 
abridgment of faith and practice- 
. VI. Among tlie days deemed sacred in the 
Lutheran church, (beside that which is cele-< 
brated every week in memory pf Christ's re- 
surrection from the dead,) we may reckon all- 
such as were signalispd by thoSQ glorious and 
imp(yta3it events that proclaimed the celestial 
mission of the. Saviour, and the divine a,ttth6r- 
ity of his holy religion.* For these sacred 
festivals, the grateful and well-grounded piety 
of ancient times had. always professed the 
highest veneration. But the Lutheran church 
has gone yet ferther; "and, to ayoid giving of- 
fence to weak brethren, has retained several 
which seemed to have derived the respect that 
is paid to them, rather iirom the suggestions of 
superstition than from the dictates of true re- 
ligion. There are some churches that carry 
the desire of multiplying festivals so far, as to 
observe religiously the days formerly set apart 
for celebrating the memory of the. twelve - 



It is well known, that the power of exeom- 
municalion, i. e. of banishing &om its bosQm 
obstinate and scandalous transgressors, was a 
privilegiB-enjoyed and exercised by the church 
from' the remotest antiquity; and It is no less 
certain, that this privilege was often perverted 
to the most iniquitous and odious purposes. 
The founders of the Lutheran church, there- 
fore, undertook to .remove the abuses and cor- 
ruptions under which this branch of ecclesias- 
tical discipline laboured, and to restbre it to its 
primitive purity and vigour. At first their at- 
tempt seemed to be crowned with success, 
since it js plain, that, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, no opposition of any moment was made 
to the wise and moderate exercise of this spi- 
ritual authority. But, in process of time, this 
privilege fell imperceptibly into contempt; the 
terror of excdmmunication lost its foree; and 
ecclesiastical £scipline was reduced to such 
a shadow, that, in most places,- there are 
scarcely any^ remains or trac$is of it at this 
day. This change may be partly attributed to 
the corrupt propensities of mankind, who. are 
naturally desirous of destroying the influence 
of every institution that is designed to curb 
their licentious passions. It must, however, 
"be acknowledged, that the relaxation of ec- 
clesiastical discipline was not owing to this 
cause alone; other circumstances concurred to 
diminish the respect and submission that had 
been, paid to the spiritual tribunal. On one 
hand, the clergy abused this important privi- 



* Such (for example) are the nativity, death, re- 
surrection, and ascension of the Son of God: the de- 
scent of the. Hojy Spirit upon the apostles on the 
day of Pentecost. &c. 
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lege in various, ways; some misapplying the 
severity of excommunication through igno- 
rance or iraprudencej while others iinpiously 
perverted an institution, in itself exceedipgly 
useful, to satisfy their private resentments, and 
to avenge themselves upon those who had 
dared to offend them. On the other hand, 
the counsels of certain persons in power, who 
considered the privilege of excoipmunicating 
in the hands of the'clergy as Jierogatory from 
the majesty- of the soTeteign, and detrimental 
to the interests of civil society, had no smaH 
influence in bringing this branch of spiritual 
jurisdiction into disrepute. It is however cer- 
tain, that whatever causes may have, contri- 
buted to, produce, this eBept; the eifeot itself 
was much to^e lamented, as jt removed one 
of the most powerfal restraints upon iniquity. 
Nor will it appear surprisiiig, when this is duly 
considered, that the manners of the Luthei-ans 
are so remarkably depraved, and that, in a 
church which is jJmost deprived of all autho- 
rity and discipline, multitudes affront the pub- 
lic by their audacioiis irregularities, and trans^ 
gress, with a shameless impudence, through 
the, prospect of impunity. , . . " 

VII. Tlie prosperous and unfavourable' 
events which belong to the histttfy of the Lu- 
theran church, since the happy establishment 
of its liberty and independence, are neithei^ nu- 
merous nor remarkable, and may consequent- 
ly he-mentioned in a few .words. The rise and- 
progress of this church, before it§ final and 
permanent establishment, have been already 
related; but that very rehgious peace, which 
was thje instrument of its stability and inde- 
pendence, set bounds, at the.same time, to its 
progress in the empire, and prevented it effec- 
tually from extending its limits.* Near the 
close of this century, Gebhard, archbishop of 
Cologne, evinced a wish to enter'inta its' com- 
munion, and, having contracted the bonds of 
matrimony, formed the design of introducing 
the reformation into bis dominions. . But this 
arduous attenipt,, which was iii direct contra- 
diction to the famous ecclesiastical reserva- 
tionf stipulated in the articles of the peace of 
religion concluded at Augsburg, proved abor- 
tive^ and the prelate was obliged to resign his 
dignity, and to abandon hif pountry^ On the 
other hand, it is certain, that the adversaries 
of the Lutheran church were not-permitted to 
disturb its tranquillity, or to hurt, in any es- 
sential point, its liberty, .pro's^Wity, and inde- 



QQ^* The reason of this will be seen in the fol 
lowing note. - . \ - - 

0(^4 la the diet of Aiigsbui-g, which wa^ assem- 
bled in 1555, in order to execute the treaty of Passau,^ 
tboBd states which had already embraced the hiithe^ 
ran' religion, were confirmed in the. .full enjoyment 
of their religious liberty., To prevent, however,- .as 
far as was possible, the progress of the reformatioti, 
Charles V. stipulated for the catholic^ the famous 
ecclesiastical reservation, by which it was decreed, 
that if any archbishdp, -prelate, bishop, or other ec- 
^esiaatic, should,. in-time to come, renounce theJalth 
of Rome, his dignity and benefice should be forfeited, 
and -his place be filled by that chapter or college 
which possessed the power of election. 

t See Jo:,Dav. Koleri Dissertatio de Gebhardo 
Truchsetiaio.— Jo. Pet. a tudewig Reliquiffi Manu- 
•criptorum omnia .*!vi, torn. v. p. 383.-— See also a 
Genaan work entitled Unschuldige Nachritchten, 
»p I'M p. 484. . ' ~ 



pendence. Their intentions, indeed, were ma- 
lignant enough; anS it appeared evident, from 
many striking circumstances, that -they were 
secretly projecting a new attack upon the 
protestants with a view to annul the treaty of 
Passau, and to have them declared public ene- 
mies to the empire. Such was undoubtedly 
the unjust -and seditious design of Francis 
Burckha.rd, in composing the famous book de 
Autonomid, which was published in 1586; and 
also of Pistorius, in drawing up the reasons, 
which the margrave of Baden alleged in vindi- 
cation of his returning from Lutheranism into 
the bosom of- popery.* These writere, and 
others of the same stamp, treated the Religi- 
ous Teace, negotiated at PassaU, and Vatified 
at Augsburg, as unjust^ because it was obtain- 
ed by ioi:ce o£ arins, and as null, because con- 
cluded without the knowledge and consent of 
the Roman pontiff. They pretehded also 'to 
prove, that by the changes and interpolationSj 
which they-iifErmed to have been made by 
Melancthon, in the confession, of Augsburg, 
after it had been presented to the diet, the pro- 
testants forfeited all the privileges and. advan 
tages .derived from the treaty novv mentioned. 
The latter accusation ^ve rise to long and 
warm debates during this and the following 
century. Many learned and ingenious produc- 
tions were published on that occasion,.in which 
the Lutheran divines proved, with the utmost 
perspicuity and fbrce of argument, that the 
Confession was preserved in their church in its 
original stite, uncorrupted by any mixture, 
and that none of their brethren had ever de- 
parted in any instance fi;om the doctrines con- 
tained in it.-f "Thfey who felt most sensibly the 
bitter and implacable hatred of the papists 
agaipst thc-doctrine and*\yorship of the Luthe- 
ran Church (whieh'they disdainfully called the 
new religion;} were such members of that 
church as lived in the territories of Roman 
Catholic princes. This is more especially true 
of the protestant subjects of the house of Aus- 
tria,! ^bo experienced, in. the most xiffecting 
manner, the dire effect of bigotry and super- 
stition seated on a. throne, and who lost the 
greatest part bf their liberty before the conclu- 
sion of this eeiitury. 

VIII. While the votaries of Rome were thus 
meditating the ruin of the Lutheran church, 
and exerting, for this purpose, all the powers 
of secret artifice and open'violence, th^ follow^ 
ers of Luther were eissiduously bent on defeat- 
ing tlieir efforts, and left no means unemploy- 
ed, that seemed proper to maintain their own 



* See Chr.- Aug. SaligrHistor, August. Confessionia, 
torn. 1. li|>. iv. cap.'iii. p. Vti7. . . ,. ' 

t.See Salig. Hist. Aiiguat. Confessionis, torn, i: — It 
cannot indeed be denied, that Melancthon corrected 
and altered some passives of the Confession of -Aug&i/'j 
burg. ' It is^certain, that, in 1555, -he made use of the' 
extraordinary~ccedit and influence he then had', to ' 
introduce among th^ ^akon ehurohea an .edition of 
that confession, whrchlwas so far correipted as to be, 
iipon the- whole, very diiff^ent from the'originai one. 
But hia 'conduct' in ■.tl^s-.step, which .was. extremely 
audacibus-j or .at lei^t-. highly impendent,, never re- 
ceived the approbation of the Lutheran cfaurcht nor 
was- the' Augsburg -C^fession, in this new 'shape, 
ever admitted as dhe." <St the -standdrdb'ooks of iti 
faith and doctrine. -; - ^ 

4 See 'the.Xiistria Evangelica of the learned Saa- 
pachius, torn. i.. p. ISZ-tom. ii. p. 287. 
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doctrine, and to strengthen their cause. The 
, calamities which they had suffered were fresh 
in their remembrance; and hence they were 
admonished to use all possible precautions to 

{irevent their falling again into \he like un- 
lappy circumstances. Add to this, the zeal of 
princes and men in power for the advancement 
of true' religion, which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, was much greater in this century, than 
it is in the times in which we live. Hence the 
original confederacy that had been formed 
among the German princes for the maintenance 
of Lulheranism, and of which the elector of 
Saxony was the chief, gradually acquired new 
strength; and foreign sovereigns, particulairly 
those -,of Sweden and Denmark, were invited 
to enter into this grand alliance; and, as it was 
universally agreed, that the stability and lus- 
tre of the rising-church. depended much on the 
i6arning of its ministers, and the progress of 
the sciences, among those iii general who pro- 
fessed its doctrines, so the greatest part of the 
confederate princes promoted, with the utmost 
zeal, the culture of letters, and banished, 
wherever their salutary influence could extend, 
that baneful ignorance which is the parent of 
superstition." The academical, institutions 
founded by the Lutherans, at .Jena, Helmstadt, 
and Altorf, and by the Calvinists at Franeker, 
Leyden, and other places; the ancient univeiv 
sities reformed and accommodated to the- con- 
stitution and exigencies of a purer church than 
that under whose influence they had been at 
first established; the great number of schools 
that were opened in almost every city; the 
ample rewards, together with the distinguislied 
honours and privileges that were bestowed on 
men of learning and genius; all these circum- 
stances bear honourable testimony to the gene- 
rous zeal of the German princes for the ad- 
vancement of useful knowledge. , These nohle 
establishmejits were undoubtedly expensive, 
and required large funds for their support. 
TJiese were principally drawn from the reve- 
nues and possessions, which the piety or super- 
stition of- ancient times had consecrated to the 
multiplication of coiivents, the erection or em- 
belhshment of churches, and other religious 
uses. 

IX. These generous and zealous efforts in 
the cause of lea-rning- were- attended _with re- 
markable success. 'Almost all the liberal arts 
--and sciences were cultivated with ernulation, 
&nd brought to greater degrees of "perfection. 
All those, whose views were turned to the ser- 
vice of the church, were obliged to apply them- 
selves, with diligence and assiduity, to the- 
study of Greek, Hehrew, and Latin literature, 
in order to qualify them fot performing, with 
dignity arid success, the duties of the -sacred 
function; and it is well known that in these 
branches qf erudition several Lutheran doctors 
excelled in such a manner, eis to require a 
deathless name in the republic of letters. Me- 
lancthon. Carlo, Chytrseus, Reineccius,' and 
others, were eminent for their knowledge of 
history. More particularly Matthias Flacius, 
one of the authors of the Centurise Magdeburg- 
enses,* (an immortal work that restored to the 



light of -evidence and truth the facts relating 
to the rise and progress.of the Christian church, 
which had been covered with great darkness, 
and corrupted by .innumerable rabies,) may be 
deservedly considered as the" parent of eccle- 
siastical history. Nor should we omit men- 
tiohingjhe learned Martin Chiimnitz, to whose 
Examination of the Decrees'of the Council of 
Trent, the history of religion is more indebted, 
than many, at tiiis day, are apt to imagine. 
While so many branches of learning were cul- 
tivated with zeal, some, it must he confessed, 
were too little pursued. A™ong these we may 
place the 'history of literature and philosophy, 
the important science of criticism, the study of 
antiquities, and other objects of erudition con 
nected with them. ' It is, however,-^ to be ob- 
served , that, notwithstanding the neglect with 
which these branches of science seemed too 
generally to be treated, the foundations ol 
their culture and improvement in future ages 
were really laid in this century. On the other 
hand, it is remarkable that Latin eloquence 
and poetry wei« carried to a very high degree 
of improvement,, and exhibited orators ^d 
poets of- the first order; from which circura ^ 
stance alone it may be fairly concluded, that, 
if all the brailches of literature and philosophy 
were not brought to that pitch of perfection, 
of which they were- susceptible, this was not 
owing to the want of, industry or genius, but 
rather to the restraints imposed' upon genius 
by the infeUcity of the times. All the votaries 
of science, whom a noble emulation excited to 
the. pin-suit of literary fame', were .greatly ani- 
mated by the example, the infliiencej and , the 
inslructiohs of Melancthon, who was deserved- 
ly considered as the great and, leading doctor 
of the Lutheran churchjand whose sentiments, 
relating both to sacred and profane erudition, 
were so generally respected, that scarcely any 
had the courage to oppose them. ~ In the next 
rank to this eminent reformer may be mention- 
ed Joachim Camerarius of Leipsic, a shming 
ornament to the republic of letters in this cen- 
tury, who,, by his zeal and application, contri- 
buted much to promote the cause of universal 
learning, and more especially the study of ele- 
gant literature. , 

X. The revolutions of philosophy among the 
Lutheran doctors were many and varidus. Lu- 
ther and Melancthon seemed to set out With 
a resolution to banish every species of philoso- 
phy* from the church; and, though it is impos- 
sible to justify entiirely this part of their con- 
duct, -they are less to be blamed than those 
scholastic doctors whose barbarous method of 
teaching philoaopby Was extremely disgusting, 
and who, by a miserable abuse of the subtle 
precepts of Aristotle, had perverted the dic- 
tates orcommoh sense, and introduced the 



d^* The joint authors of this famous work (besi* 



Flacius Illyricus) were Nipolaus Gallus, Johannes 
Wigandus, and Matthias Judex, all ministers of 
Magdeburg; and they were assisted by Casper Nid- 
prucbius, an Imperial counsellor, Johannes Baptista 
Heincelius, an Augustinian, Basil Faber, and others. 
* See Christ. Aug. Heunranui Acta Phifosophor. 
art. ii. part x. p. 579. — Jb. Herm. ab Elswich, Dis- 
sertat. de Varia Aristotelis Fortuna in Scholia Pro- 
,testantium, which Launoy has prefixed to liis book, 
de Fortuna Aristotelis in Afademia Parisiensi, sect 
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greatest obscurity and confhsion bbth into 
philosophy and religion. But, though these 
abuses led the two great men now mentioned 
too far, and were carrying them into the tTppo- 
site extreme, their own recollection suspended 
their precipitation, and they both perceived, 
bfefore it was too late, that true philosophy 
ws^s necessary to restrain the Ficentioas flights 
of mere genius and fancy, and to guard the- 
sanctuary of religion tlgainst the inroads of su-> 
perstition and enthusiasm.* It was in conse- 
quence of this persuasion that Melancthon 
composed, in a plain and familiar style, 
abridgments of almost all- the branches of 
philosopliy, which, during many years, were 
explained publicly to the studious" youfh in 
all, the Lutheran academies and schools of 
learning. This celebrated Tfeform'er may not 
improperly be considered as an eclectic; ' for, 
though in many points he foUoWed Aristotle, 
and retained some degree of propensity to the 
ancient philosophy of the schools, yet he drew 
many things from the fecundity of his own ge- 
nius, and often had recourse alsp to tho doc- 
trines of the Flatonists and Stbics. 

Xl. This method of teaching philosophy, 
however reooinmendable on accouAt of its 
simpUcity and perspicuity, did not long enjoy, 
alone and unrivalled, the grfeat credit and au- 
thority which it had obtained. Certain acute 
and subtle doctors, having perceived that Me- 
lancthon, in composing his Abridgments, had 
discovered a peculiar and predominant attach- 
ment to the philosophy of Aristotle, thought it 
was better to go to the source, than to drink 
at the stream, and therefore read and explained 

-to their disciples the words of the Stagirite. 
On^the other hand; it was observed, thatthe 
Jesuits, and other votaries of Romej artfully 
made use of the ambiguous terras and the in- 
tricate sophistry of the aJioienfr schoolmen, in 
order to puzzle the protestants, and to reduce 
them to silence, when they paiticularfy wished 
for such- arguments as were calculated to pro- 
duce conviction; and, therefore, many protes- 
tant doctors thought it might be advantageous 
to their cause to have the studious youth in- 
structed in the mysteries of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, as ■ it was taught in the schools, 
that thus they might be qualified to defend 
themselves with the same weapons with which 
they were attacked. Hence there arose, in the 
latter part of this century, three philosophical 
sects, the Melancthonian, the Aristotelian, and 
the Scholastic. The first declined gradually, 
and soon disappeared: but the other two im- 
perceptibly grew into one, acquired new vigour 

' by this coalition, increased daily m reputation 
and influence, and: were adopted in -all the 
schools of learning. It is true, that-the follow- 
ers of Ramus made violent inroads, in several 
places, upon the territories of these combined 



gtj- * Some writers, either through malignity, or 
for want of better information, have pretended- that 
Luther rejected tlie scholastic philosophy through a. 
total ignorahceof its nature and precepts. Those 
who have ventured upon such ah assertion must 
have been as ignorant of the history of literature in 
general, as of , the industry and erudition of Lu^heri 
in particular. For a .demonstrative proof of this;" 
see Bruckei's Historia Critica Ftailosophis, tdm. iy. 
part i. 



sects, and sometimes with a certain appearance 
of success; but their hopes were transitory; for 
after various struggles they were obliged to 
yield, arid were at length entirely, banished 
from the schools.* 

XII. Such also was the fate of the disoipleg 
of Paracelsus, who, frdm the grand principle 
of their physical system, were called Fire- 
.5ftitosopftei-s,t-and,-who aimed at nothing less 
than the total subversion of the peripatetic, 
philosophy, and the introduction of their own 
reveries into the public schools. Toward the 
close of this century, the Paracelsists really 
made a figure in almost all the countries .of 
Europe, as their' sect was patronised and sup- 
ported by the genius and eloquence^ of several 
great men,rwho exerted themselves, with the 
utmost zeal and assiduity, in its cause, and en- 
deavoured, both by their writings and their 
transactions, to augment its credit.,. In Eng^ 
land it foUnd an' eminent defender in Robert 
Jlood, or Fludd, a man of a very singular ge- 
niu3,{ who illi^strated^ or at least attempted to 
illus&ate, the philosophy of Paracelsus, in a 
great number of treatises, which, even, in our 
times, are not entirely destitiite of readers and 
admirers. The skme philosophy found some 
votaries, in France, and was propagated with 
zeal at Paris by River,- in opposition to the sen- 
timents and efforts of the university of that 
city.§ ' Its cause Was industriously promoted 
in Denmark, by Severinus;|| in Germany, by 
Kunrath, an eminent physician at Dresden, 
who died in 160S;ir and in other countries by a 
considerable numbei: of warm votaries, who 
were by no means unsuccess^l in augmenting 
its reputation, and miiltipt5^ng its followers. 
As all these heralds of the new philosophy ao- 
cpmpanied their instructions with a striking 
air of piety and devotion, and seemed, in 
propagating .their strange system, to propose to 
themselvesjio other end than the advancement 
of the divine glory, and the restoration of 
peace and concord to a divided church, a mo-. 
tive which, in appearance, was so. generous 

* Jo. -Herm. -ab. Elswicb, de Fatia Aristpt. in 
Scholis Protest;, sect. xxi. — Jo. Georg. ^alchi.us, His- 
toria Logiees, lib. ii. cap. i.— Otto Fred. Scliutzius, 
de Vita Chytrffii, lib. i-v. sect. iv. 

0^ t-^his fanatical sect of philosophers bad 
several . denominations, * They were called. Theo- 
Sophists, .Icbm their declaiming against human .rea- 
son 'as a dangerous and deceitful guides ^and their 
representing a divine and supernatural Mluihination 
as the only ipeans of arriving at truth. ' -They were 
called Pkilosopki per ignem, i. e. Fire-Philosophers, 
from their maintaining that the intimate essehces 
of. natural- things were-only to be known by the 
trying eiibrts pf fire,-4irected in a chemical process. 
They wete, lastly, denominated -Paracelsists, from 
the emin.ent physician, and chemist of that nam^ 
who was the chief ornament and leader of that ex- 
traordinary sect. 

(Kj- I The person here mentioned by Dr. Mosheim 
is not the famous Dopiinifan monk of that name, ' 
who,ii^om his ardentpursuit of mathematical know- 
ledge, was called Ihe Seeker, and wbo,'from his pas- 
sion for chemistry,- was suspected of magic„but a 
famous physician- born in Kent, in 1574, who wag 
very remarkable for his attachment to the alche- 
mists. See "Wood's Athen. .Oxoniens. vol. i. p. 610, 
and his Hist, et Antiq.^A'cad. Oxonigns; lib. ii. p. 
390; also^P. Sassendi, Examen FhiloBopb. Pluddana, 
tom. ill., op. 

8 Boulay, Histor. Acad. Paris.' tom. vi. 
• 11 Jo. Molle.ri Cimbria Literatii, torn. i. p. 623. 

if Cimb. Lit.-tom. ii. p. 440. 
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and noble, could not fail to procure friends and 
protectors. ,, Accordingly, we find, that, near 
the close of this Century, several persons, emi- 
nent for their piety, and distinguished by their 
zeal for the advancement of true religion, 
joined themselves to this sect. Of this' number 
were the Lutheran doctor's Weigelius, Arn- 
dius, and others, who were led into the snare 
by their ilj-grounded notions of human reason, 
and :who apprehended that controversy and 
argumentation might lead men to substitute 
anew the pompous. and intricate jargon of the 
schools in the place of solid and sincere piety. 

Xin. Among those who manifested a pro- 
pensity toward the system of the Paracelsists, 
or Theosophists, was the celebrated Daniel 
Hoffman, professor of divinity in the university 
of Helmstadt, who, from the year 1598, had 
declared open war against philosophy, and who 
continued to oppose it with the greatest obsti- 
nacy and violence. Alleging the. weight and 
authority of some opinions of Luther, and-bf 
various passages in the writings of that great 
man, he extravagantly maintained, that philo- 
sophy was the mortal ^nemy of religion; that 
truth was divisible into two branches, one philo- 
sophical and the other theological; and that 
vvhat was true in philosophy, was false in the- 
ology. These absurd and pernicious tenets^ 
naturally alarmed the-judicious doctors of the 
university, and excited a warm controversy be- 
tween Hoffman and his colleagues Owen 
Guntherus, Cornelius Martin, John Caselius, 
and Duncan Liddlg; a controversy also of too 
much consequence, to be confined within such 
narrow bounds; and which ac(;ordingJy was 
carried on in other countries With the same 
fervour. The tumults which It excited in Ger^ 
many were appeased by the interposition of 
Hemy, duke of Brunswick, who, haying made 
a careful inquiry into the nature of this debate^ 
and consulted the professors of the. academy 
of Rostoch on that subject, commanded Hoff- 
man to re);ract publicly the invectives he had 
thrown out against philosophy in his writings 
and in his aoiuiemicjd lectures, and to acknow- 
ledge, in the most open manner, the harmony- 
and union of sound philosophy writh true and 
genuine theology.* ' ' 

XIV. The theological system that now pre- 
vails in the Lutheran academies, is not of the 
same tenor or spirit with that which was 
adopted in the infancy of the reformation. 
As time and Experience are necessary to bring 
all things to perfection, so the doctrine of thfe 
Lutheran church changed,^mperceptibly and 
by degrees, its original-form, arid was improv- 
ed and perfected in malny respects. . This will 
appear both eyident and striking to those who 
are acquainted with the history of the doctrines 
relating to free-will, pjedestinatjori, and other 
points, and who compare the Lutheran sys- 
tems of divinity of- an earlier date, with those 



* There is an accurate account of. -this controversy, 
-with an enumeration of the writing^ published oii 
both sides of the guestioh, inthejife ofOwen Gun- 
therus, inserted by Mollerus in his Cimbria Literata, 
torn. i. p. 225. — See also Jo. Herm* ab Elswich, de 
Fatis Aristotelis in Scbolis Protestant, sect, xzvii., 
and a German work, by (Jottfried Arnold, upon the 
affairs of the church and the'^progress of heresy, en- 
titled, Kirchen und Ketzer Historie, p. 947 . .' 



which have been composed in modem times. 
The case could not well be otherwise. The 
glorious defenders of religious liberty, to whom 
we owe tfee various Messmgs of the Reforma- 
tion, as they were conducted only by the sug 
gestions of their natural sagacity, whose .ad- 
vances in the pursuit of knowledge are gradu- 
al and progressive, could not at once, behold 
the, truth in all its lustre, and in all its extent; 
but, as usually happens to persons who have been 
long accustomed to the darkness of ignorance, 
their approaches toward knowledge were slow, 
and their views of things very imperfect. The 
Lutherans were greatly assisted both in cor- • 
recting and illustrating the articles .of their 
faith, partly by the controversies which they 
were obliged 40 carry on with the Romsin 
Catholic doctors and the disciples of Zuingle 
and Calvin, and partly by the intestine divis- 
ions that prevailed among thethselves, Of which 
an accotuit shall be given in this chapter. They 
have been absurdly reproached, on account of 
this variation in their doctrine, by Bossuet and 
other papal writers, who did not consider that 
the founders -of the Lutheran church never 
pretended to divine inspiration,^and that it is 
by discovering first the errors of others, that 
the wise 'generally prepare themselves for the 
investigation of^truth. " 

XV. The first arid principal object that 
drew the attention and employed the industry 
of the reformers, was the exposition and illus- 
tration of the sacred writings, which, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Lutheran church, 
contain all the treasures of celestial wisdom, 
all things that relate to faith and practice.. 
Hence it happened, that the number, of com- 
mentators and expositors among the Lutherans 
equalled that of the eminent and learned doc- 
tors who adorned that communion. At the 
head of all, Luther and Melancthori are un- 
doubtedly to be.placed; the former, on account 
of the sagacity and learning; discovered in his 
explications of- several portions of Scripture, 
arid particulariy of the books of Moses,"and'the 
latter, in consequence of his commentaries on 
the Epistles of St. Paul, and other learned la- 
boutS of that kind, which are abundantly known. 
A second class of expositors, of the same com- 
munion, obtained also great applause in the 
learned wiirld, by their successful application 
to the study, of the Scriptures. In this class we 
may rank Matthias Flacius, who composed a 
Glossary and Key to the sacred WritingSj* 
very useful in unfolding the meaning of the 
inspired penmen; John Bugenhagius, Justus 
Jonas, Andrew Osiander, and Martin Chem- 
nitz, whose Harmonies of the Evangelists are 
not destitute of merit; and to these we may 
add Victor Strigelius and Joachim Camerariusj 
jDf whom the latter, in his Commentary on the 
New Testament, expounds the Scriptures in a 
grammatical and critical manner only, arid, 
laying aside all debated points of doctrine and 
religious contro^versy, unfolds the sense of 
each term, and the spirit of eatih phrase, by the 
rules of criticism and the genius of the ancient 
languages, in which he was a very uncommon 
proficient. - 



* The Latin titles are Glossa Scriytura Safita* 
and Clovis ScriptMra SiKra, 
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XVI. All these expositors and commentators 
abandoned the method qf the aneient interpre- 
ters, who, neglecting the plain and evident 
purport 0|f the words of Scripture, were perpe- 
tually torturing their imaginations, in order to 
find oi(t a mysterious sense in each word or 
sentence, or were hunting after insipid allu- 
sions and chimerical applications of particular 
passages to objects which never entered into 
the views of the inspired writers. On the 
contrary, their principal zeal and industry were 
employed in investigating the natural force 
a^d signification of each expression, in conse- 
quence of that. golden rule of interpretation 
which Luther inculcated, ' jftni thereis only one 
sense annexed to the words of Scripture through- 
out all the hooki of the Old on^ J^ew Testament.'* 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that the 
examples exhibited by these judicious exposi- 
tors were far from being' universally followed. 
Many, labouring under the inveterate disease 
rf an irregular fancy aiid a- scanty judgment, 
were still seeking hidden significations and 
double 'meanings in the expressions of^ holy 
writ. They were perpetually busied in twist- 
ing all the prophecies of the Old Testament 
into an intimate connexion with .th? life, suf- 
ferings, and transactions of Jesus Christ; ind 
were over-sagacious in pretending to find out, 
in the history of the patriarchal and Jewish 
churches, the types and figures of the events 
that have happened in modern, and which may 
yet happen in future times. In all this they 
discovered more imagination than judgment, 
more wit than wisdom. Be that as it may, all 
the expositors of this age may, I think, he pro- 
perly divided into two olaisseSi-with Luther at 
the head of the one, and Melanctlion presiding 
in the other. Some commentators followed 
the example of the former, who, after a famili- 
ar explication of the sense of Scripture, applied 
its decisions to the settlement of controverted 
points, and to the illustration of the doctrines 
ai£l duties of religion. Others discovered a 
greater propensity to the method of the latter, 
who first divided the discourses of the sacred 
writers into several parts, explained them ac- 
cording to the rules of rhetoric, and afterwards 
proceeded to a more strict ajid almost a literal 
exposition of each part, taken separately, ap-. 
plying the result, as rarely, as was passible, to 
points of doctrine or matters of controversy. 

XVlI. Complete systems of theology v/ete 
fer fi:Om being numerous in this century. Me- 
lancthon, the most eminent of all the Lutheran 
doctors, colleotsd and digested the doctrines of 
the church, which he so eminently adorned, 
into a body of divinity, under the vague tit^e 
of Lod Commwnts, i. e. a Ooramon-FlaceT 
iook of Theology. This compilation, which 
was at different times reviewed, corrected, and 
enlarged by its author, was in such high re- 
pute during this century, and even in succeed- 
ing times, that it was considered as a model of, 
doctrine for all those, who either instructed the 
people by their public discourses, or promoted 

g(J-» This golden rale will be found often, defect- 
ive and false, anless several prophetical, paraboli- 
cal, and figurative expressions be excepted in its ap- 
plication. 
*^ Vol. n.— U 



the kjipwJedge of religion, by their writings.* 
The title prefixed to this performance, indi- 
cates sufficiently the method, or rather the ir- 
regularity that reigns in the arrangement of its 
material; and shows, that it was not the design 
of Melancthon to piace the various truthsof 
religion in that systematic concatenation, and 
that scientific order and connexion, which are 
observedby the philosophers iri their demon- 
strations and discourses, but to propose thera 
witli freedom and simplicity, as they presented 
themselyes to his. ^ew. Accordingly, in the 
earlier editions of the book under considera- 
tion, the method observed, both in delineating 
and illustrating tliese important truths, is ex- 
ceedingly plain, and not loaded with the terms, 
the definitions, or the distinctions that abound 
in the writings of the philosophers. Thus did 
the Lutheran doctors; iri the first period of the 
rising church, renounce and avoid, in iinitation 
of tile great reformer wliose name they bore, 
all the q,bstrtiso reasoning, and subtle discus- 
sio^s, of the scholastic disputants and writers. 
But. the sophistry of their adversaries, and 
their perpetual debates with the artful cham- 
pions of the church of Rome, engaged them l>y 
degrees, as hasbeen ali-eady observed, to change- 
their language and their methods of reasbiiing; 
so that, in process of time, the simplicity that 
had reigned in their theological systems, and in 
their manner of explaining the truths of reli- 
gion, almost totally disappeared. Even Me- 
lanctlion himself fell imperceptibly into the 
new riiethod, or rather into the old method re- 
vived, and enlarged the subsequent, editions of 
his Loci Communes, by the edition of several 
philosophicalillustrations, calcula.ted to expose 
the fallacious reasonings of the Romish doctors. 
As yet, however, the discussions of philosophy 
were sparingly usedj and the unintelligible 
jargon of the schoolmen was kept at a certain 
distance, and seldom , borrowed. But when 
^he founders of the Lutheran church were re- 
moved by death, and the Jesuits attacked the 
principles of tlie RelbrHiati.on with redoubled 
animosity, armed with tlie intricate and per- 
pJexing dialfict of the 'schools, the scene was 
changed, aiid theqlogy assumed another aspect. 
The stratagem employed by the Jesuitscorrupt- 
ed our doctors, induced them to revive that in- 
tricate and abstruse manner of defending and 
illustrating rsligious truth, which Luther and 
his associates had rejected, and to introduce, 
into the plain arid ajtless paths of theology, 
all the thorns and thistles, all the dark and de- 
vious Jabyririths of the scholastic philosophy. 
This unhappy change was dpeply lamented by 
several divines of eminent piety and learning 
about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, who regretted the loss of that atniable 
siriiplicity which ■ is the, attendant on divine- 
truth; but they could not prevail upon the pro- 
fessors,, in the difierent universities, to sacrifice 
the jargon of tlie schools to the dictates" of 
common sense, or to return to the plain, seri- 
ous, and unaffected method of teaching theolo- 
gy, that had beeri'introduced by Luther. IThese 
obstinate doctors pleaded necessity in behalf of 



* Bee Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Isagoge. ad Tbeolo lib 
ii. c. i. § xiii.. t. i. p. 381. 
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their scholastic divinity, and looked upon this 
pretended necessity as superiot to all authori- 
ties, and all examples, however respectable. 

XVill. Those who are sensible of the inti- 
mate connexion between faith and practice, 
between the truths and duties of religion, will 
easily perceive the necessity that existed for a 
reformation of the corrupt morality, as well 
as of the superstitious doctrines, of the church 
of Rome. It is therefore natural, that th& 
same pbrSons, who had spirit enough to do th^ 
one, should think themselvis obliged to.atterapt 
the other. This they accordingly, attempted, 
and not without a certain degree of success; 
for it may be affirmed with truth, that more 
genuine piety and more excellent rules of con- 
duct are observable in the fevv practical pro- 
ductions of Luther, Melanethon, Weller, and 
Rivius, than are to be found in the innumera- 
We volumes of all the ancient Casuists and 
Moralisers,*^as they are called in the barbaijous 
language of those remote periods. It is not, 
however, meant even to insinuate, that the no- 
tions of these great men concerning the' impor- 
tant science of morality were either sufficiently 
accurate or extensive. It appears, on the con- 
trary, froin various" debates which were carried 
on during this century, concerning the duties 
and obligations of Christians, and froin the 
answers that were given "by famous casuists 
to persons perplexed with religious scruples, 
tliat the true prindpUsof morality were not yet 
fixed with perspicuity and precision, the agree- 
ment 01 difference between the laws of nature 
aiid'ihe "precepts of Christianity not sufficiently 
exainmed and determined, nor the proper dis- 
tinctions made between those parts of the gos- 
pel dispensation,- virliich are agreeable to right, 
reason, aixd such as are beyond its reach and 
comprehension. Had not the number of ad- 
versaries, with whom the Lutheran doctors 
were obliged to Contend, given them perpetual, 
employment in tlie field of controversy, and 
Tobbed them of that preqious leisure which 
<hey might have consecrated to the advance- 
ment of real piety and virtue, they Would cer- 
tainly have teen, free from the defects now 
mentioned, and would, perhaps, have equalled 
the best moral writers of modern times. This 
consideration will also .diminish our wonder at 
a circumstance, which otherwise might sekm 
surprising, that none of the famous Lutheran 
doctors attempted to give a regular system of 
morality. Melanethon himself, whose exqui- 
site judgment rfendered him peculiarly capable 
of reducing' into a compendious system the 
elements of every science, never seems to have 
thought of treating morals in this manner; but 
has inserted, -pQ the contrary, all his practical 
riiles and instructions under the theological ar- 
ticles that relate to the law, sin, free-wUl, faith, 
hope, and charity. ^ 

XIX. All the divines of this century were 
educated in the school of controversy, and so 
trained up to spiritual war, that an eminent 
theologian, and a bold and vehement disputant 
were considered as synonymous terms. It 



CtJ- * The moral writers of thia century were call- 
ed Moralisantea. a barbarous term, to which the Eiig^ 
Ush ward Moralisers bears.Bome reBemblance. 



could scarcely, indeed, be otherwise, in an age 
when foreign quajrels and intestine divisions 
of a religious nature threw all the countries 
of Europe into a state of agitation, and oblig- 
ed the doctors of the contending churches to 
be perpetually in action, or at least in a posture 
of defence. These champions of the Refor- 
mation were not, however, all animated with 
the same spirit, nor did they attack and defend 
with the same arms. Such of them as were 
contemporary with Luther, or lived near his 
time, were remarkable for the' simplicity of 
tlieir reasoning, and attacked their adversaries 
with no' other arguments than those which 
^ they drew from the declarations of the inspired 
writers, and th^ ' decisions ~of the ancieiit-'ia- 
thers. In the latter part of the century this 
method was considerably changed; and we see 
those doctors, who were its chief ornaments, 
reinforcing their cause with the succours of the 
Aristotelian philosopHy, and thus losing, in 
point of perspicuity and evidence, what they 
gained in point of subtilty and imagine4 sci- 
ence. It is true, as has been already observed 
more than once, that- they were too naturally, 
though inconsiderately, led to adopt this me- 
thod of disputing by the example of their ad- 
versaries the Roman catholics. The latter, 
having learned, by a disagreeable and discour- 
aging experience, tliafc their cause was unable 
to support that plain and perspicuous method 
of reasoning, which is the proper test of religioiu 
and nioral' truth, had JBcdurse to stratagelia;^ 
when.evidence failed, and involved both their 
arguments and their opinions in the dark and 
intricate mazes of tlie scholastic philosophy; 
and it was this that ehgagejd, the protestant 
doctors to "-change their weapons, and .to em- 
ploy methods of defence unwortliy of the glo- 
rious cause in which they had embarked. 

The spirit Of zeal, that animated the Luthe-, 
ran divines, was, in general, very far from be- ■ 
ing tempered by a spirit of charity. If we ex- 
cept Melanethon, in whom, a predominant 
mildness and sweetness of natural temper tri- 
umphed over the contagious ferocity "of the 
times, all the disputants of this century disco- 
vered too much bitterness and animosity in 
their transactions and in their writings. Lu- 
ther himself appears at the head' of this san- 
guine tribe, wlibm he fiir surpassed in invec- 
tives and, abuse, treating his adversaries with 
the most brutal asperity,- and. sparing neither 
rank nor condition, however elevated or re- 
spectable they might be. It must indeed be 
coflfessed, that the criminal nature of this ve- 
hemence will be much alleviated, when it is 
considered in one point of view with the ge- 
nius of those barbarous times, and the odious 
cruelty' and injustice of the virulent enemies, 
whoih the oppressed reformers were CEflled to 
encounter. When the impartial inquirer con- 
siders the abominable calumnies that were la- 
vished on the authors and instruments of the 
Reformation; when he reflects upon the hor- 
rors of fire and sword employed, by bigoted 
and blood-thirsty tyrants, to extirpate those 
good men whom they wanted arguments to con- 
vince; will not his heart burn with a generous 
indignation.' and will' he not think it in some 
measure just, that such horrid proceedings 
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should be represented in their proper colours," 
and be stigmatised by such expressions as are 
suited to their demerit' . s. 

XX. In order to form a just idea of the- in- 
ternal state of the Lutheran Church, and_of 
the revolutions and changes which hjive hap- 
pened in it, with their true springs and real 
causes, it is necessary to consider the history 
of that church under three perio.ds. The first 
extencb from the commencement of the Re- 
formation to the death of Luther, which hap- 
pened' in 1546: the second' takes in the time 
which elapsed between the death of Luthel' 
and' that.of Melancthon, and consequently ter- 
minates in iseO; and the remainder, of the cen- 
tury is comprehended in the third period. 

THE FIRST PERIOD. 

During this period, all things were trans- 
acted in the Lutheran churcS'in a ma.nner 
conformable to, the sentiments, counsels, abd 
orders of Luther. This eminent ^former, 
whose' undaunted resolution, and amazing 
credit and authority, rerldered him equal to 
the most arduous jLttemptS; easily suppressed 
the commotions and dissensions which arose 
from ti^e to time in the church, aiid did ngt 
suffer the sects, that several had*attempted to 
form in its bosom, to gather strength, or to 
arrive at any considerable degree of consistence 
and maturity. The natural consequehce of 
this was,, that, during the life of that great 
man, the internal state of t^e Lutheran church 
was a state of tolerable tranquillity and repose; 
and all such, as attempted to foment divisions, 
or to introduce any essential changes, were 
either speedily reduced to silence, oi: obliged 
-to retire from the new community. 

XXI. The .infancy of this church was trou- 
bled by an impetuous rabble of wrong-headed 
fanatics, who introduced the utmost confusion 
wherey.er they endeavoured to diffuse . their 
.pestilential errors, and who pretended that 
they had received a diyii^ inspiration, au- 
thorizing them to erect a new E'ngdom of 
Christ, in which sin and corruption were to 
have no place. The leaders of this~turbulent 
andriotous sect were Munzer, St()Tckj.Stubner, 
and others, either Swiss or Germans, who 
kindled the flame of discord' and rebellion in 
several parts of Europe, but chiefly in Germa- 
ny, and excited among the ignortot multitude 
tumults and commotions, which, though less 
violent in some jjlaces than mothers, were, ne- 
vertheless, formidable wherever they appeared.* 
The: history of this seditious band is full of 
obscurity and contusion. A regular, full, and 
accurate account of it, neither has been, nor 
could well be, committed to writing; since, on' 
one hand,' the- opinions and actions of these fa- 
natics were a motley chaos of inconsistencies 
and contradictions, and,_onthe other, thejige, 
in which they lived, produced few. writers Who 
had either the leisure or the capacity to observe 
witb diligence, or to relate with accuracy, 
commotions and tumults of this extraordinary 



* John Bapti'st Ottius, in his Annales Anabaptist, 
has collected a considerable number of facts Velating 
to these fanatical commotions, which are likewise 
mentioned by all the writers of the histdry ef the 
Beformation. 



kind. It is however certain, that, from the 
most profl%[ate and abandoned part of this en- 
thusiasfical mnltitucle, those seditious armies 
wereN formed, which kindlted in Germany the 
war of the peasants, and afterwards seized the 
city of JVidnste'r, Involving the vfrhole province 
of Westphalia in the most dreadful ca.IamitJBS. 
It is also well known, that the B'etter part of 
this moriey tribe, terrified by the unhappy and 
de'served fate of their unworthy associates, 
whom they saw massacred with the most un- 
relenting-severity,- saved themselves fiom the 
ruin of their sect, and, at length, embraced 
the communion of those- who are called Men- 
nonites.* The zeal, vigiltoce, and resolution 
of Luther, happily "prevented the. divisions, 
which the odious disciples of Munzer attempted , 
to excite in the church he had founded, and 
preserved tlie guilty and credulous multitude 
from their seductions; and It may be safely af. 
firmed, that, had it not been for the vigour and 
fortitude of this activeaiid undaunted reformer, 
the LtttKefan church woilld, in its infancy, 
have fallen a miserable prey to the enthusiastic 
fury of these detestable ianatics.f 

XXII. Fanatics and enthusiasts of the kind 
now' described, while they met with the warm- 
est opposition from Luther, foun^,'pn the con- 
trary, in his c<}lleague Carlostadt, such a credu- 
lous attention to their seductions, as naturally 
flsi.ttered them with the hopes of his patronage 
and favour. This divine, who was a native of 
Franconia, was notidestitute of learning or of 
merit; but imprudence and precipitation were 
the distinguished lines of his warm and violent 
character. Of. these he gave the most evident 
marks, in ISSSj'wHeil, during the absence of 
Luther, he excited no small tumult at 'Witten- 
berg, by ordering the images to be taken out 
of the churches, and by other enterprises of a 
rash and dangerous nature.l This tumult was 



Sfe?- * The tumults of the anabaptists in Germany 
have already-been, mentioned in a cursory manner, 
sect. i. Ghap..if. Sect. xsii. . For an ample account^ of 
the otigln,,doctrine, and progress of the Mennonltes, 
see the tlui;d chapter of th^ second part of this thirct 
section, centi^xvi. . 

.S)<^ t.The danger that threatened the.Lutheran 
chvrch in these tumults of the Germaii anabaptists, 
was so mucljLthe greater on accountof the inclination 
which Munzer and Storck discovered at first for the 
seiitiments-of Luther, and the favourable disposition 
which Carlostadt seemed for some time to entertain 
with respect to these fanatics.. .• 

Ct^ X The reader may perhaps imagine, from Dr. 
Mosheim's accounl; of this matter, that, Garlostadl 
introduced these changes merely' by his own- au- 
thority; but this was far from being' the case; the 
suppression of -private niasses, the removal of images 
^ut of the churches, the abolition of the law v^hich 
imposed celibacy upon- the clergy, which are the 
changes hinted at by our historian.as rash and peri- 
lous, were effected by Carlostadt, in conjunction 
with Bugenhagius, Melancthon, Jonas, Amsdorff, 
and others, and were confirmed by the authority of 
the-elector of Saxony; so that, there is some reason 
to apprehend that one of the principal causes of Lu- 
ther's displeasure at these changes, was their being 
introduced.in his absence; unless we suppose tliat.he 
had not so far shaken off the fetters of superstition, as 
to he sensible of the absurdity and the p'ernicidus con- 
■sequences o'f the use of images, &c. As to the .aboli!. 
tion of the law that imposed celibacy on the clergy 
it is well known that it was the object^if his warm- 
est approbation. This appears from, the followine 
expressions in- hia letter to Amsdorff: "Carlostadu 
nuptis niire placent: novi puellam:.comfortet eum 
DominUs in bonum exemplum inhibendss et minu- 
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appeased by the sudden return of Luther, 
whose presence and exhortations calmed the 
troubled spirits of the people; and here we 
must look for the origin of the rupture between 
him and Carlostadt; Tor the latter immediately 
retired from Wittenberg to Orlamuud, where 
he not only opposed the sentiments of Luther 
concerning the eucharist,* but also betrayed, 
iaseveraJ instances, a fanatical turn of nfiind.f 
He was therefore commanded to leave the ter- 
ritories of the elector of Saxony, which he did 
accordingly, and repaired to Switzerland, 
where he propagated his doctrines, and taught 
with success, first at Zurich, and afterwards at 
Basil, retaining however, as long as he lived, a 
favourable disposition .toward the sects of the 
Anabaptists, and, in general, to all enthusias- 
tic teachers, who pretended to a divine inspyra- 
tion.J Thus then did Luther, in a short time, 

ends papisticce libidinis." He soon afterwards con- 
firmed this approbation by his own example. 

^Cw" * "This difference of opinion betweenCarloS' 
tadt and Luther concerning .the eucharist, was the 
true cause of the-violeut rupture between those two 
eminent men, a^d it tended very little to the honour 
of the latter; for, howeVer the explication, which the 
former gave of th6 words, of the institution of the 
Lord's Supper, may appear forced, yet the st^ntiments 
he entertained of that ordinance as a commemora- 
tion of Christ's death, and not as a celebration of bis 
bodily presence, in consequence of a consubstantia- 
tion with the bread "Und wine, are infinitely more 
rational than the doctrine of Luther, which is loaded 
with soi^eof the most palpable absurdities of tran- 
substantiation; and if it be supposed that Carlostadt 
strained the rule of interpretation too far, when he 
alleged, that Christ pronounced the pronoun tfiis, (in 
the words This is'my body) pointing to his body, and 
not to the bread, what shall we think of Xuther's 
explaining the nonsensical doctrine of consubstantia- 
tion by the similitude of a red-hot iron, in which 
two elements are united, as the body of Christ is 
with the bread in the eucharist? 

(^ t This censure id with too much truth appli- 
cuble to Carlostadt.' Though he did not adopt the 
impious and abominable.doctrines of Munzer and his 
band, (as Dr. Hosheim permits the uninstructed 
jeader to imagine by mentioning him, asbeinga friend 
to these fanatics in general,) yet he certainly was 
chargeable with some extravagances that were ob- 
servable in the tenets of that wrong-headed tribe. 
He was for abolishing the civil .law, with the inuni- 
cipdl'Iaws andponstitutfons of the German empire, 
ond proposed substituting the law of Moses in their 
l.lace'. He distinguished himself by railing at the 
universities, declaiming against human learnings 
and other follies. 

"Gtreat wits to madness nearly are allied.'* 
See Val. Ern. Loscheri Historia Motuum inter Lu- 
theranos et Refortfiat, par. i. cap. i.— Dan. Gerdes, 
Vita Carolostadii, in Miscell. Groningens. novis. 

(Jt?- X This affirmation of Dr. Mosheim wants 
niucii to be modified. In the original it stands thus: 
** Dum visit vero anabaptistarum horainumque di- 
Vina visa jactantium partibds amicum sese osten- 
dit," — i. e. as iong^as he lived, he showed himself a 
friend to the anabaptists, and other enthusiasts who 
pretended to divine inspiration. But how could our 
historian assert this without restriction, since it is 
well known that Carlostadt, after his banishment 
from Saxony, composed a treatise against enthusi- 
asm in general, and against the extravagant tenets 
and the violent proceeding^ of the anabaptists in 
particular? This treatise was even " addressed to 
Luther, who was so affected by it, that, Fjepenjting 
of his unworthy treatment of Carlostadt, he pleaded 
his cause, and obtained from the elector a permission 
for him to return Into Saxony, See Gerdes, Vita 
Caroloptadii. After this reeoncilialion with Lather, 
he composed a treatise on the eucharist, which 
Dreathes the most amiable spirit of moderation and 
humility; and, having perused the v/ritings of Zuin- 
gle, where he ^aw his own sentimeiits on that sub- 
ject inaintai;ied with the greatest ■*ifspicuity and 
three of evidence, he repaired a aecoiirj Mne to Zurich, 



allay this new stonn which the precipitation 
of Carlostadt had raised in the church. 

~ XXIII. The refotming spirit of Carlostadt, 
with respect to the doctrine of Christ*s pre- 
sence in the eucharist, was not extinguished, 
by his exile, in the Lutheran church. It was 
revived, oij the contrary, by a man nearly of 
the same turn of mind, a Silesian knight, and 
counsellor to the duke of Lignitz. whose name 
was Caspar Schwenckfeld. This .nobleman, 
seconded by Valentine Crautwald, a man of 
eminent learning, who lived at the court of the 
prince now mentioned, took notice of many 
things, vi^hich he deemed erroneous and de- 
fective, in the opinions and rites established by 
Luther: and, had not the latter-been extremely 
vigilant,- as well as vigorously supported by 
his fiiends and adherents, would have undoubt- 
edly brought about a considerable schism in 
the churph. Every circumstance, in Sch- 
wenckfeld's conduct and appearance, was 
adapted to give him credit and influence. His 
morals were pure, and his life,jn all respects, 
exemplary. His exhortations in favour of true 
and solid piety were warm and vpersuasive, and 
his principal zeal was eniployed in promoting 
it among the people. He thus acquired the es- 
teem' and friendship of many learned and pious, 
men, both in the - Lutheran an,d Helvetic 
churches, who favoured his sentiments, and 
undertook to defend him against all his adver- 
saries.* Notwithstanding all this, he was ba- 
nished by his sovereign both from the court 
and from his country, in 1528, only because 
Zuingle had approved his opinions concerning 
the eucharist, a^d declared that they did not 
differ essentially from his own. From that 
time the persecuted knight wandered from 
place to place, under various turns of fortune, 
until death, in 1661, put an end to his trials.f. 
He had founded, in ;Silesia, a small congrega- 
tion, the membera of -which were pereecuted 
and ejected by the popish possessors of that 
country; but they were restored to their former 
habitations and privileges, civil and reljg^ious, 
by that prince who' began, in 1740, to reign 
over Prussia. J 

XXIV. The upright intentions of Schwenck- 
feld, and his zeal for the advancement of true 
piety, deserve, no doubt, the highest commen- 
dation; but the same thing cannot be said of 



and thence to Basil, where he was admitted to the 
offices of pastor and professor of divinity, and wherej 
after having lived in the exemplary and constant 
practice of every Christian virtue, he died, amidst 
the warmest effusions of piety and resignation, on 
the 25th of Deccmber,vl541. AU this is testified 
solemnly in a letter of the learaed and pious Gry- 
nsus of B^sil, to Pitiscus, chaplain to the £lector 
Palatine, and shows how little credit ouglit to be 
given to the assertions of the ignorant Morreri; or to 
the insinuations of the insidious Bossuet. 

* See Jo. Conr. Fueslini Centuria I. Epistolar. a 
j^eformatoribns Helveticis scriptar. p. 169, 175,^25. 
Museum Helvetie. torn, iv, p. 445. 

t ^o. Wigandi Schivenckfeldianismus. — Conr 
SchluBselburgi Catalog. Hsreticor. lib. x. — The most 
accurate accounts of this nobleman have been given 
by ehr. Aug. Salig, in his Hietor. August. Confession 
nis, torn. iii. lib. xi. and by Gottfried Arnold, in hia 
Kircheri und Ketzer Historic, p. TOO, both of which 
authors have pleaded the cause of Scliwenckfeld, 

X See an account of Schwenokfeld's Confession 
of Faith, in Kocher's Bibliotheca Theoloeis Syra 
bolicffi, p; 457 ■ e ^ 
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Ilia prudence and judgment. The good man 
had a natural propensity toward fanaticism, 
and fondly imagined that he had received a 
divine commission to propagate his opinions. 
He differed froin BCither, and the other friends 
of the reformation, in thi-ee points, which it is 
proper to select from others ofjess consequence. 
The first of these points related to the doctrine 
concerning the eucharist. Schwenckfeld in- 
verted the words of Chrsit, ' This is ray body,' 
and insisted on their being thus understood: 
" My body is this, i. e. such as this bread which 
IS broken and consumed; a true and real food, 
which nourishes, satisfies, and delights the ^oul. 
J\Iy Hood is this, tliat is, -such in its effects as 
the winiB, which strengthcns-and refreshes the 
heart." The poor man imagined that this 
wonderful docti'ine had been revealed to him 
from heavSn; which circumstance alone is a 
sufficient demonstration of lijs folly. 

The second point in which he differed from 
^jiither, was in his hypothesis relating lo the 
efiicacy of the divine word. He denied, for ex- 
ample, that the external word, which is com- 
mitted to writing inthe Scriptures, was endowed 
with the power of healing, illuminating, and re- 
newing the mind; and he ascribed this power 
to the internal word, which, according to his 
notion, was Christ himself. His discourses, 
however, concerning this internal word, were, 
as usually happens to persons of his turn, so 
full Qf confusion, obscurity, and contradiction, 
that it was difficult tp find out what his doc- 
trine really was, and whether it resembled that 
of the Mystics and Quakers, or was borrowed 
from a different source. 

His doctrine concerning the human nature 
of Christ, formed the third subject of debate 
between him and the Lutherans; He would 
not allow Christ's human nature, in its exalted 
state, to be called a creature, or a created sub- 
stance, as such denomination appeared to him 
infinitely below its' majestic dignity, united as 
it is, in that glorious , state, with the divine es- 
sence. This notion of SiShwencljfeld bears a 
reinarkable affinity to the doctrine of Euty- 
ches, which, however, he professed to reject; 
and, in his turn, he accused those of JVestori- 
anism, who gave the denominatioil of a crea- 
ture to the human nature of Christ. 

XXV. An intemperate zeal, by straining 
certaintruths too far, turns them into falsehood, 
or, at least, often renders them .the occasion 
of the most pernicious abuses. A striking in- 
stance of this happened during the ministry of 
Luther. , While he was insisting, upon the ne- 
cessity of imprinting deeplyin the miricfe of 
the people that doctrine of the Gospel, which 
represents Christ's merits as the source of 
man's salvation, and while he was eagerly em- 
ptoyed in censuring atad refuting the popish 
doctors, who mixed the law itnd( the Gospel 
together, and represented eternal .happiness as 
the fruit of legal obedience, a fanatic arose, 
who abused his doctrine, by over-straining it, 
and thus opened a field for the most dangerous 
errors. This new teacher was-John Agricola, a 
native of Eisleben, and an eminent doctor of the 
Lutheran Church, though chargeable with va- 
nity, presumption, and artifice. ^He first began 
to make a noise in 1538 when from the doctrine 



of Luther now mentioned, ho took occasion to 
declaim against the law, maintaining, that it 
was neither fit to be proposed to the people as 
a rule of manners, nor to be used in the church 
as a mean of instruction; and that the Ggs.* 
pel aloiie was to be inculcated and explained, 
both ill the churches and, in thcLSchools of 
learning. The followers of Agricola were 
called T^ntinomians, i. e. enemies of the law. 
But the fortitude, vigilance, and credit of Lu- 
ther, suppressed this sect in its very infancy; 
and Agricola, intimidated by the opposition of 
such a respectable adversary^ acknowledged 
and renounced his pernicious system.. But 
this rectatation dpes not seem to have been , 
sincere, since it is said, that when his fears 
were dispelled by the death of Luther, he re 
turned to his errors, and gained proselytes to 
his 'extravagant doctrine.* • 

•XXVI. The tenets of the Antinomians, if 
their adversaries are to be believfed, were of 
■the most noxious nature and tendency; ibr 
they are supposed to have taught the jnost 
dissolute doctrine in point of morals, and to 
have maintained that it was allowable to fol- 
low the impulse of ev©ry,passion, and to trans- 
gress without .reluctance the divine law, pro- 
vided that the transgressor took hold of Christ, 
and embraced his ■ merits by a lively faith. 
Such, at least, is the representation that is ge- 
nerally given of their doctrine; but it ought 
not to be received with implicit credulity; for 
whoever looks into this matter with attention 
arid impartiality, will soon be persuaded,: that 
such an absurd and impious doctrine is unjust- 
ly laid to- the charge of Agricola, and that tha 
principal fault of this presunlptuous man lay 
in some harsli and inaccurate expressions, 
which were'susceptible of "dangerous and per- 
nicious intei;pretations. By the term law, he 
understood the ten' Commandments, promul- 
gated under the Mosaic dispensation; and he 
considered this law as enacted for the Jews-, 
and not for^Christians. He, at the same time, 
explained the term Gospel (which he consider- 
ed as substituted for the' law) in its true and 
extensive sense,- as -comprehending not only 
the doctrine of the merits of Christ rendered 
salutary by faith, but also the sublime precepts 
of holiness and virtue, delivered by the divine 
Saviour, as rules of obediende. If, thereibre, 
we follow the intention of Agricola, without 
interpreting, in a rigorous manner, the un- 
couth phrases and improper expressions which 
he, so frequently and so injudiciously employ- 
ed, his doctriiie will plainly amount to this: 
" That the ten Commandments, published du- 
ring the ministry of Moses, were chiefly de- 
signed for the Jews, and on that account 
might be lawfully neglected and laid'aaide by 
Christians: -and that it was" sufficient to ejcplain 
with perspicuity, and to enforce with zeal, 
what Christ and his apostles had taught in the 
New Testament, both with respect to the 
means of grace and salvation, and the oijliga- 
tions of repentance aiid virtue." The gi:eat- 



* See Caspar Sagittarius, Introd. ad Ilistbr. Eccle- 
siast. torn, i. p. 838.— Bayle's Dictionaire, torn. ii. at 
the article" Isleibius.—Oonr. Schlusselburg, Catalog. 
HiEr. lib. iv.— G. Arnold, Kitchen un4 Ketzer Hist 
p. 813. 
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est part of the doctors of this century are 
chai^eable with a want of precision and con- 
sistency in expressing their ideas: hence their 
real sentiments have been misunderstood, and 
opinions have been imputed to them which 
, they never entertained. 

THE SECOND PERIOD. 

XXVII. After the death of Luther, which 
happened in the year 1546, Philip Melancthon 
was placed at the head of the Lutheran doc- 
tors. The merit, genius, ^and talents of this 
new chief were, undoubtedly, great and illus- 
trious, though it must, at the same time, be 
confessed, that he was inferior to- Luther in 
many respects,* and more especially in cour- 
age, firmness, and personal authority. His na- 
tural temper \*as soft and flexible; his- love of 
peace almost excessive, _and his apprehensions 
of the displeasure and' resentment 'of men. in 
power were such as betrayed a pusillanimous 
spirit. He was ambitious of the esteem and 
friendship of all with whom he had any inters 
course, and was absolutely incapable pf em- 
ploying the force of threatenings, or the re^ 
straints of fear, to suppress the efforts of reli- 
gious faction, to keep within due bounds the 
irregular love of novelty and change, and to 
sfecure to thfi church the obedience of its mem- 
bers. It is^lsp to be observed, that his senti 
ments, on some points of moment, differed 
considerably from those of Luther; and it may 
not be improper tp point out the principal sub- 
jects on wjiioh they adopted different ways of 
th'nk'jng. 

In the first place, Melancthon was of opi- 
nion, that, for the sake of peace and concord, 
many. things might be connived at and tole- 
rated in the church of Rome, which Luther 
considered as absolutely insupportable. The 
former carried so far the spirit of toleration 
and indulgence, as to discover no reluctance 
against retaining the ancient form of ccclesi 
asUcal government, and submitting to the do- 
minion of the Roman pontiff, on certain con- 
ditions, and in such a manner) as might' be 
without prejudice tp the obligation and autho-^ 
rity of all those truths which are clearly re- 
vealed in the holy scriptures. 

A second occasion of a diversity of senti 
ment, between these great men, was furnished 
by. the tenets which Luther maintained in 
Opposition to the doctrines of the church of 
Rome. Such were his ideas concerning faith, 
as the only cause of salvation, concerning the 
necessity of good worlcs to our final happiness, 
and man's natural incapacity of promoting his 
own conversion. In avoiding the corrupt no- 
tions which were embraced by the Roman ca- 
tholic.doctors on these important points of 
theology, Luther seemed, in the, judgment of 
Melancthon, to lean too much, toward the 



Otr" * Tt would certainly be very difficult to point 
out the many respects in whicli Dr. Mosheim affirms 
that Luther was superior to Melancthon; for, if the 
single article of courage atid firmness of iaiind be 
excepted, I know no other respect in which Melanc-' 
thon is not superior, or at least equal, to Luttier. He 
was certainly his equal in piety and virtue, and 
much his superior in learning, judgmeiit, meekness, 
and humanity. 



opposite extreme.* Hence the latter was in- 
clined to think, that the sentiments and ex-- 
pressions of his colleague required to be in 
some degree mitigated, lest they should give a 
handle to ^angerous abuses, and be perverted 
to tho~ propagation of pernicious errors. 

It may be. observed, thirdly, that though 
Melancthon adopted the sentiments of Luther 
in relation to the eucharist,t yet he did not 
consider the controversy with. the divines of 
Switzerland on that subject, as a matter of 
sufficient moment to occasion a breach of 
church communion and fraternal concord be 
tween the contending parties. He thought 
that this happy congord might be easily-pre- 
served by expressing the doctrine of the eucha? 
rist, and Christ V presence in that • ordinance, 
in general and ambiguous terms, whi(;h the two 
churches might explain according to their re- 
spective systems. • 

Such were the sentiments of Melancthon, 
which, though they were not entirely conceal- 
ed during the life of'Luther, he dehvered, ne- 
vertheless, with great circumspection and mo- 
desty, yielding always io the authority of his 
colleague, for whom he had a :gjncere friend- 
ship, and' of whom also he stood in awe. But 
no sooner were the eygs of Luther closed, than 
he inculcated, with the greatest plainness and 
freedom, what he had before only hinted with ti- 
midity and caution. The eminent rank which 
he held amShg the Luthrean doctors rendered 
this bold manner of proceeding extremely dis- 
agreeable to many.,!. His doctrine accordingly 
was censured and opposed; and thus the church 
was deprived of the tranquillity which it had 
enjoyed imder Luther, and exhibited an vm- 
happy scene of animo^ty, contention, and dis 
cord. " 

XXVIII. The rise of these unhappy divisions 
must be.dated from theyeai 1648, when Charles 
V. attempted to impose upon the Germans the 
famous edict, called the Interim. Maurice, 

d^ * It is certain, that Luther carried the doc- 
trine of Justificatiomby Faith to such an excessive 
length, as seemed; though perhaps contrary to his 
intention, to derogate not only from the necessity 
of good works, but even from their obligation and 
importance. He would not allow them to be consi- 
dered either as the conditions or meansof salvation, 
or eveii as a preparation for receiviii'g it. , 

'S^t It is "somewhat surprising to hear Dr. Mo- 
sheim a'ffirming that Melancthon 'adopted the senti- 
ments of his friend with regard to the eucharist, when 
the contrary is well known. Itis true, that in his 
writings, published before the year 1529 or 1530, there 
are passages, which show that he had not yet tho- 
roughly examined the controversy relating to the 
nature of Christ's pi^esence in the eucharist. It is also 
true, that during the disputes carried on between 
Wesphal and Calvin, after the death of Luther, con- 
cerning the real presence, he didjiot declare himself 
in an opeii manner for either side, (which howevel 
is a presumptive argument of his leaning to that of 
Calvin,) but expressed his sorrow at these divisions, 
and at the spirit of animosity-by which they were 
inflamed. But whoever will be at the pains to read 
his letters to Calvin upon this subject, or those ex- 
tracts of them which are collected by Hospinian in 
the. second volume of his Historia Sacramentaria, 
will be persuaded that he looked npon the-doctiine 
of Cojisubstantiation not only as erroneous, but even 
idolatrous; and that nothing but ths fear of inflaming 
the present divisions, and of not being seconded, pre- 
vented him frpm declaring his sentiments openly. See 
Bayle's Life of Melancthon in hia Dictionary. 
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the new elector of Saxony, desirous of know- 
ing how far such an edict ought to be, respect- 
ed in iis dpminions,- assembled, the doctors of 
Wittenberg and Leipsic in the last-mentioned 
city, and proposed this nice and critical subject 
to their serious examination. .Upon tliis occa- 
sion Melancthpn, complying with the" sugges- 
tions of that Ijeility and moderation whicj|i were 
the great and leading principles in the whole 
course of his conduct and actions, declared it 
as his opinion, that, in matters of an indiffer- 
ent nature, compliance Wa^ due to the imperial 
edicts.* But, in the class of matters indif- 
ferent, this great man and his associates placed 
many things which had appeared of the highest 
importance to Lather, and consequently could 
not be considered as indifferent by his true dis- 
oiple§i| : for he regarded, as ' such,- ' the . doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, tfi;e. neces- 
sity of good works to eternal saltation, the 
nitmber- of the sacraments, the ji^i^dLctit^n 
claimed; by th^ ipope and the bishops,- extreme 
unction, the oWrvance. of. certain, religious 
festivals, and several superstitous rites and ce- 
remonies. Hence arose that warm contest| 
whicji divided the church during many years, 
and proved highly;.detrimental to thie progre^ 
of the Reformation. The defenders of -the 
primitive doctrines of Lutheranism, wittr Fla- 
cius at their head, attacked with incredible bit- 
terness and fury, the doct^o]^ of Wittenlierg and 
Leijsic,, (particularly Melancthon, by .whose 
Coimcil-and influence every thing relating to 
the Interim had been conducted,) ajid accused 
them of apostasy from the true religipn.-, Me- 
lancthon, on the other hE|,n£l, seconded, by the 
zea-l^pf his friends and disciples, justified his 
coQdjact .with the utmost spirit and vigour.^ 
In this unfortunate debate the two' following 
questions were principally discussed: first, whe- 
ther, the points that seemed indifferent to Me-; 
laucthoawere so In reaility? — this his advCTsa-' 
ries obstinately denied: ||-^— secondly, whether in- 
fl)tiugs of an indifferent nature, and in which 
the interests of religioii are not essentially con- 
cerned,, it be lawful to. yield to the enemies of 
the truth? ,- 



-1-* Tl}^ piece in whicll Melancthon and his asso- 
elates delivered their 5ei>timents relating to tiling^ 
indilferent, ia commonly called in Ihe German lan- 
guage ^Z>im iicipzi^-er /nteHm, and was republished at 
Leipsic intX721, by Bieckius,. in a work entitled, Das 
Dr^^aohelinlerim. . 

d^ t If 'bsy on'y are ">e true disciples of Ldttiei;, 
who submit to his judgment, and adopt his senti- 
- inents in theological matters, many -doctors of 'that 
communion, and our historian among the rest, must 
certainly be supposed to have forfeited ' that title, as 
will abundantly appear hereafter. Be that as it itiay, 
Melancthpn can scarcely, if at all, be .justitied in 
[ilacihg in the class of things indifferent the.doctrines 
relating to faith and^ood works, which are .the fun- 
damental points of the Christian religioii, ^nd, if 1 
may t^se .suclT ah' expression, the very hinges on 
which the Gospel turns.', ' " - 

{ftj^ t.This controversy Was called 'AdiaphoristiE, 
ahd Melancthon and his .followers Adiapjuirisis, 
from the' Greek word aJieeipojoff, whi'ch si^pifies im- 
d^ercnt. - " ' - ■- \ 

.,§, Schlusselburg's'Catalog. Htereticor. lib. xiii.— 
Arnold's .Kirchen,-und Ketzer Histoire', lib-xvi-'cap. 
xxvK.p,. SlQ.-^-rSalig's l^stor. Aug. Confess^ vol. i. 'p., 
6ll. — The'Germa'n work, (IhtitlecUUnschuldige Nacn- 
ricbten, An. 1703 — Luc. Osiandri Epitome Histor. 
Ecclee. Centur. XVI. p. 502. 

0^ U See above, note (d.) 



XXIX. This debate became, ^a misht have 
heen expected,, a fruitful source of other con- 
troversies, which were equally detrimeritA,! to 
the tranquillity of the church, and tp the cause 
of the Reformation. The first to which it gave 
rise was the warm dispute cbncerhirig the ne- 
cessity of good works, that was carried on witfi 
such 'spirit against .the rigid Lutherans^ by 
Crebrge^ajor, an eminent teacher of theology 
at Wittenberg. Melancthon had long beeii 6f 
opinion, that the necessity of good works, in 
order to the attainment of everlasting aalva- 
tionymifeht.be asserted and taught, as conform- 
able to the truths revealed in the Gospel; and 
both he and his colleagues declared this~ to be 
their opijiioii, when t'hfty'were a.ssembled at 
Leipsic, in 1548,. to examine the fainous edict 
already mentioned.* This declaration was se- 
verely censured by the rigid disciples of Lu- 
ther, as, contrary to the doctrine and sentiments 
of their chief, and as conformable both to the 
tenets and interests of the church of Rome; 
but it found an able defendei:_ in Major, -who, 
in 15S2, maintained the necessity of good 
works, against the extravagant- assertions of 
Amsdor^ Hence arose a new controversy be-^ 
tween thejigid and nioderate Lutherans, which 
was carried on with the keenness and animo- 
sity that were peculiar tp all debates of a re'lir 
gidua nature duripg this century. In the course 
of this warm -debate, Amsdoi-f w?s "so &r 
transported, and infatuated by his excessive 
zeal &r the doctrine of Luther, as to maintain - 
that good works were an impediment to salva- 
tion; 'frprn, which impiudent. and odious eix-; 
pressipn, the flaine of controversy received riew 
fuel, and.brokejforth with redoubled furj. On 
the other hand, JVIajbr complained of the ma- 
lice or ignorance of his adversaries, who ex- 
plained his. doctrine in a raannei: quite differ- 
ent from that in which he intended it should 
be understood; and; at length, he renounced it 
entirely, that he might not appear fond of 
wrangling, or be looked upon as a disturber of 
the peace of the church; This step did not, 
however, put an end to the debate, which was 
still carried on, until it was terminated at last 
by the Egrm of Coticord.f, , 
. XXX. .From the same source that produced 
the dispute concerning the necessity of goo3 - 
works, arose the ^rjergisticoJ controversy. The 
Synergists,! whose doctrine, was almost the 
same with that of the Semi-Pelagians, denied 
that God was the onhi agent. iti the conversion 
pf sinful man; aiid affirmed, that man co-ope- 
rated yiiih. divine grace in the accomplish- 
ment of this salutary purpose. Here alsij 
Melancthon renounced the doctrine of Luther; 
at least, the terms he employs in expressing 
his sentiments concerning this intricate sub-, 
jeot, are such as Luther would have rejected 
with horror; for, in the conference at Leipfeic, 



* The' rnUrim of Charles 'V; - . 

. t ^hluSSelburg, lib. vii. Catal. Haereticor.— <J, Ar- 
nold's Ktlfchen Hist. Kb.xvf. cap. xxvii. p. 83!!.— Jo. 
Musaei Fiaelect.ln Form. Concord, p. 181.-^Arn..Gl;e- 
vii, Memoria Jo. Westphali; p: 186. 

Q^ t As this controversy turned upon the co.opfe. 
■ration of the human will with the divine, (grace,, the 
persons Who maintained this joint agency, were 
called Synergists, .from a Greek word (<ni»i{yri»,) 
which signilies co-operatiffit. 
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the fojmer of these great men did not scruple 
to affirm, that " God drew to himself and con- 
verted adult persons in such a mannfer, that 
the powerful impression of his grace was ao- 
. companied with a certain correspondent ac- 
tion of their will."' The friends and disciples 
of Melancthon adopted this manner of speak- 
ing, and used the expressions of their master 
to describe the nature of the divine agency in 
nlan's conversion. But tliis representation of. 
the matter was far from being agreeable to 
the rigid Lutherans. They looked lipon it as 
subversive of the true and genuine doctrine of 
Luther, relating to the absolute servitude of 
the human will,* and the' total inability of 
man to do any good action, or to bear any 
part ill his own conversion; and' hence they 
oppose the Synergists. with the utmost animosi- 
ty and bitterness. The principal champions 
- in this theological conflict were Strigelius, I 
who defended the sentiments of Melancthon 
with singular dexterity and perspicuity, and 
Flacius, who maintained the ancient djoctrine 
.if Luther: of these doctors, as also the sub- 
ject of their debate, a farther account will 
soon be given.f 

XXXL During these dissensions, a new uni- 
versity, was founded at Jena by the dukes of 
Saxe- Weimar, the sons of the famous John 
Frederic, whose unsuccessful, wars with- the 
emperor Charles V^.had involved him in so 
many calamities, and deprived him of his 
electoral dominions. The noble founders of 
this university, having designed it for the 
bulwark of the prbtestant religion^ as it was 
taught and iuciiloated' by Luther^ were parti- 
cularly careful in choosing such professors and 
divines as were remarkable for their attachment 
to the genuine doctrine of that great reforpier, 
and, their aversion to the Sentiments of those 
moderate Lutherans, who had attempted by 
certain modifications and corrections, to ren- 
der it less harsh and disgusting; and, as none 
of the Lutheran doctors wer& so much distin- 
guished by their uncharitable and intemperate 
zeal for this andent doctrine, as Matthias Fla- 
cius, the virulent enemy of Melancthon and 
all the Philippists, he was appointed, in 1557, 
professor of~ divinity at Jena. The conse- 
quences of this nomination were, indeed, de- 
plorable. This turbulent and impetuous man, 
Whom natvffe had formed with an uncommon 
propensity to foment divisions and -propagate 
discord, not only revivecl .all the ancient con- 
troversies that had distracted the church, but 
also exSited new debatec; and sowed, withsucTi 
avidity an^ success,' the seeds of contention 
between the divines of Weimar and those of 
the electorate of Saxony, that a fatal schism 
in the Lutheran church was apprehended by 



Q^* The doctrines of Absolute predestination, 
irresistible grace, and human impotence, were nevct 
carried toa moi-e eicesaive length, or maintained 
witji a more virulent obstinacy, by any divine, than 
they were by Luther. But in these times he has 
very few followers in-tfiis respect, even among those 
who' bear his name. 

tSee Schlusselburg's Catal. Iforeticor.Jil). v.— G, 
Arnold, Hiator. Eccles. lib. xvi,. cap. xxviii.-p. 826.— 
Bayle's Diet.— Salig's Histor. August. Confess, vol-, 
iii. — ^Mussi Fraelect 



many of its wisest membprs.* And indeed 
this schism would- have been inevitable, if the 
machinations and intrigues of Flacius had 
produced the desired effect; for, in 1569; he 
Tiersuadedr the dukes of Saxe-Weimar to order 
a refutation of the errors that had crept into 
the Lutheran church, and particularly of those 
which were imputed to the followers of Me- 
lancthon, to be drawn up with care, promul- 
gated by authority, and placed among the 
other religious edicts and articles of faith that 
were in force in their dominions. But this per- 
nicious design of dividing the church proved 
abortive; for the other Lutheran princes, who 
acted -from the true and genuine principles of the 
Reformation, disapproved this seditious book, 
from a just apprehension of its tendency to 
increase the present troubles, artd to augment, 
instead of diminishing, the calamities of the 
chiirch.f 

XXXIL This theological incendiary kin- 
dled the flame of discord and persecution even 
in the church of Saxe-Weimar, and in the 
university of Jena, to which he belonged, by 
venting his iiiry against Strigelius,J the friend 
and disciple of Melancthon. This moderate 
divine adopted, in many things, the sentiments 
of his master; and maintained, particularly, 
in his public lectures, that the human will, 
when under the influence of the divine grace 
leading it to repentance, was not totally inac- 
tive, -but bore a certain part' in the salutary 
work ^f its conversion. In consequence of . 
this doctrine, he was accused "by Flacius of 
Synergism at. the court of Saxe-Weimar; and, 
by the duke's ofder, was cast into prison, 
where he was treated with severity and rigour. 
He was at length delivered' from this confine 
ment in 1562, and allowed to resume his for- 
mer vocation, af^r he had made a declaration 
of his real sentiments, which; as he alleged, 
had been greatly misrepresented. This decla- 
ration, however, did not either decide or ter- 
minate the controversy, since Strigelius seem- 
ed rather to conceal his erroneous sentimei;ts§ 
Under ambiguous expressions, than to renounce 
them entirely; and indeed he was so conscious 
of this himself, that, to avoid being involved 
in new calamities and persecutions, he retired 
from Jena to Leipsic, and thence to Heidel- 
berg, where he spent the remainder of his 
days; and appeared so unsettled in his reli- 
gious opinions, that it is doubtful whether he 
ought to be placed among the followers of 
Luther or Calvin. 

XXXIII. The issue of this warm contro- 
versy, which FlaciiSs had kindled with such 
an intemperate zeal, proved highly detrimental 
to his own reputation and influence in particu- 
lar, as well as to the interests of the Lutheran 



* See -the remarkable letter of Augustus, elector 
of Saxony, coiicerning Flacius and, his malignant 
attempts; published by Am. Grevius in his Menio- 
ria Joh. Westphalia. 

t Salig's Hist. Aug. Confess, vol. iii. p, 476. 

j See Bayle's Diet. 

gt^§ The sentiments ofStrigelius were not, I have 
reason to believe-, very trroncous in the judgment 
of Dr. Mosheim, nor are they such in the estimation 
df the greatest part of the Lutheran doctors at this 
day. 
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church in general; fur, while this vehement 
disputaiit was assailing his adversary with an 
inconsiderate ardour, he exaggerated so ex- 
GBSslvely the sentiments, which he looked iipoh 
AS orthodox, as to maintain an opinion of the 
most monstrousaiid detestable kind; an opinion 
which made him appear, even in the judgment 
of his warmest friend^, an odious heretic, and 
a corruptor of the 'true religion. In r560, a 
. public dispute was holdeh at Weimar, between 
him and Strigelius, concerning the natural 
powers and faculties of the human mind, and 
. their influence in the conversion and cbnduct 
of the true Christian. In this confereiice the 
iatter seemed to-attribute to unassisted nature- 
ioo much, and the former too little. The one 
h)oked upon the fall of -man as an event that 
extinguished, in the human mind, every virtu- 
ous tendency, every noble faculty, and left no- 
thing behind it but universal darkness and. cor- 
ruption. -The other' maintained, that this de- 
gradation of /the powers of nature ,was by no 
means universal or entire; that the will still 
retained some propensity to. worthy pursuits, 
and a certain degree of activity that rendered 
it capable of attainments in virtue. . Strigelius, 
who was well acquainted with the wiles of a 
captious philosophy, proposed to" defeat his 
adversary by puzzling him, and, with thatvijew, 
addressed to him lh& following question: 
"Whether original sin, or the corrupt habit 
which the human goul contracted by-the fall, 
ought to be placed in the class of substances 
or accidents?" Flacius answeted, ■ with . un- 
paralleled imprudence and temerity,- that it 
belonged to the former; and maintained, to his 
dying hour, this most extravagant and danger- 
ous proposition, that original sin. is the very 
substance of human nature. So-invinciblg was 
the obstinacy with which he persevered iii this. 
strange docti-ine, that he chose-to renounce all 
worldly honours and. advantages rather than 
depart from it. It was condemned by the 
greatest and soundest part of the Lutheran 
church, as a doctrine that bore no small affinity 
to that of the Manich^ans. But, on the other 
hand-, the merit, erudition, and credit of Fla- 
cius, procured him many respectable patrons 
as well as able defenders among the most 
learned doctors of the churv-h, who embraced 
his sentiments and maintained his cause with 
the greatest spirit and zeal; of whom the n}r.3tl 
etniaent Wei's Cyriac Spangentsrg, ChriB-.o ' 
pher IrencBUS, and Cselesline.* 

XXXIV. It is scarcely possible t" imagine 
how much the Lutheran church suffered from 
this new dispute in all those places where its 
conto^on had reached, and how detrimental 
it was to the progress of Lutheranism, am'^jng 
those who still adhered to th^ religion ofRome; 
for the flame of discord spread to a, great ex- 
tent; it>was communicated even to those 
churches which were erected in popish coun- 



* S.chlussSlburg, Catalog. Hsenet. lib. ii.— The Life 
of Flacius, written in German by, Hitter. — Salig. 
Histor. Aug. Gonfessionis, vol. iii. p. 593.— jVrnold's 
Kirchen Hist. lib. .xvi.. cap. xxix. p." -829. — Mus:ei 
Fralect. in Formula Concoraie, p. 29.— Jo. Georgii 
Lenckfeldfi Hist. Spangenbergensis. — For a pa-rticu- 
lar account of the dispute, that was holden publicly 
itt Weimar, see the work entitled Unsebuldige Nac- 
hichfen, p. 363. 
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tries, and particularly in the Austrian territo- 
ries, ^ under the glo'omy shade of a dubious 
toleration; and it so animated the Lutheran 
pastors, though surrounded by their cruel ad- 
versaries, that they could neither be restrained 
by the dictates of prudence, nor by the sense 
of danger.* . Many' are of opinion, that an 
ignorancq of philosophical distinctions and 
definitions threw? Flacius Jnconsiderately into 
the extravagant hypothesis which he maintain- 
ed with such obstinacy, and that his greatest 
heresy was no more than a foolish attachment 
to an unusual term. But Flacius seems to 
have fuffy refuted this plea in his behalf, hy 
declaring boldly, in-several partaof his writings, 
that he knei^j perfectly well the philosophical 
signification and th? Whole- eiiergy of the word 
substance, and was by no means jgnorant of 
the consequences that might be drawn from 
the doctrine he had embraced.f Be that as it 
may, we cannot but wonder at the senseless 
and excessive obstinacy of this turbulent man, 
who chose rather to sacrifice his fortune, and 
disturb the tranquillity of the church, than to 
abandon a word, jfhich was entirely foreign 
to Bie subject in debate, and renounce an 
hypothesis, that was cqmposed of the' most 
palpable contradictions. 

-XXXV. The last controversy- that we shall 
ipention, of those which' were occasioned by. 
the excessive lenity of MelahcthoirJ was set on 
foot by Osiander, in 1649,,and produced much 
ajjiraosity in the church. , Had its-founder been 
yet alive, his influe-nce and authority would 
have suppressed in tlfeir -birth these wretched 
disputes; nor would Osiander, who despised 
the moderation of Melancthon, have dared 
either to publish or defend his crude and. chi- 
merical opinions within -the reach of ' Luther.' 
Arrogance and singularity were the principal 
lines in Osiander's character; lie loved to strike 
out new notions; but his views seemed always 
involved m an intricate obscurity. Th6 dis- 
putes that arose concerning- the Interim, in- 
duced him to retire from Nuremberg, wheye 
he_ had exercised the pastoral charge, to KoU- 
jgsberg, ^here he was chosen pr6fessor of di- 
vinity. ■ In thjs new station he began his aca- 
demicfal functions by. propagating notions con- 
cerning the divine Image, and the nature of 
repentance, v6ry- different from the' doctrine 
tbat Luther'had taught on these interesting 
.subjects; and, not content with this deviation 
frorh the common course, he thought proper, 
in the year 1550, to introduce considerable 
alterations and corrections into the doctrine 
that hid been generally received in the Luthe- 
ran church, with respect to, the means of our 
justification before God. ■\yhen we examine 
his discussion of this important point, we shall 



■* See Bern. RaUpach's Zwiefache Zugabe-zu deni 
Evangelisch. OesteFrich. The same author speaks 
of.ihe friends of Flacius in Austria, and particularly 
of IreniEus.in his Presbyterol. Aastriac- For an 
account of Oailestine, see the' Unschuldige Nach- 
ricliteii. ' - - ' , 

t This will appear evident to snch as will be at 
tile pains to consult the letters which, Westphal 
wrote to-his friend Flacius, in order to persuade him 
to abstain from the use of the word substaiice, with 
the answer of the latter. These letters and answers 
were -published by- Arnold Gjevius, in his Mem J 
Westphali, 
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find it much more easy to "perceive the opinions 
he rejected, than to understand the system he 
had invented or adopted; for, as was t90 usual 
in this age, he not only expressed his notions 
in an obscure manner, huf seemed, irery fre- 
quently to speak and write in contradiction to 
himself. His doctrine, when carefully exam- 
ined, will appear to amount to the following 
propositions; " Christ, considered in his human 
natxire only, could not, by his obedience to the 
divine law, obtain justification and pardon for 
sinners; nor can we be justified before God by 
embracing -aiid applying to ourselves, through 
faith, the, righteousness and obedience of the 
man Christ. It is only through that eternal 
and esseritial righteousness, which^ dwells in 
Christ considered as God, and which resides in 
his divihe nature, that is united to the human, 
that mankind can obtain complete justification. 
Man becomes a partaker of this divine right- 
eousness by faith, since it is in consequence of 
this uniting principle that Christ dwells in the 
heart of man, with his divinfe righteousness; 
now, wherever this divine righteousness dwejls, 
there God can behold no sin, and therefore, 
when it is present with Christ in the hearts, of 
the regenerate, they are, on its account, consi- 
dered by the Deity as righteous, although they 
may be sinners. : Moreover, this divine and 
justifying righteousness of jChrist, excites! the 
faithful to the pursuit of holiness and to the 
practice of virtue." This doctrine was zea- 
lously opposed by.the most eminent doctors of 
the Lutheran church, and, in a more especial 
manner, by Melancthon and his colleagues. 
On the other hand, Osiander and his senti- 
ments were supported by persons of considera- 
ble weight. But, upon the death of this rigid 
and fanciful divine, the fiame .of contiroversy 
was cooled,- and dwindled by degrees into 
nothiggH' - ■ ■ 

XXXVI. The doctrine of Osiander, con- 
cerning -the method of being justified before 
Giid, appeared so absurd to Stancarus, proffes- 
sor of Hebrew at Konigsberg, that he under- 
took tp refute it. But while this turbulent and 
impetuous doctor was exerting all the vehe- 
mence of his zeal againstthe opinion of his col- 
league, he was hurried by his violence into the 
■opposite extreme, and fell into an hypothesis, 
that appeared equally groundless, and not less 
'dangerous in its tendency and consequences. 
Osiander had maintained that the .man- Christ, 
in his character of moral agent, was obliged to 
obey, for himself, the divine law, arid therefore- 
could not; by the imputiition of this obedience, 
obtain righteousness or justification for others. 
Hence he concluded, that the Saviour of the 
world had been empowered, riot by'his cha- 
racter as man, but by his nature as Goi, to 



* See Schlusselburgii Catalogus H^re'ticor. lib. vi.^ 
Arnoldi Kirchen Hist. lib. xvi. cap.-xxiv. p. 804.^ 
Christ. Hartknoch's Preussische Kirchen Historie,]p. 
309. — Salig's Histbria August. Confes£=ioii)S, tom^ ii. 
p. 922. The jild?ment that was formed of this con- 
troversy by the divines of Wittenberg, may be seen in 
the Uhschuldige Nachrichten, and that of the doctors 
of Copenhagen, in the Daniscben Bibliothec. part 
vii. p. 150, where may be.fdundan ample list of the 
writings published on this subject. — ^To form a just 
idea of'the insolence and arrogance of Osiander, those 
who understand" tlie German language will do well 
to conBUlt Hirsellias. Nuremburir Interima-Histnne. 



make expiation for our sins, and reconcile ua 
to the favour of an offended Deity. , Stancarus, 
on the othfer hand, excluded entirely Christ's 
divine nature from all concern in the satisfac- 
tion he made; and in Ihe redemption he prb- 
.cured for offending .mortals, and maintained, 
that the sacred office of -i. mediator between 
God and man belonged to Jesus, considered in 
his human nature alone. Having perceived, 
however, that this doctrine exposed hiiri to the 
enmity of rnany divines, and even rendered 
liim the object of popular resentment and in- 
dignation,, he retired from Konigsberg into 
Germany, and at length into Poland, whete, 
after having excited,no small commotions,* he 
concluded his days in 1574.t ^ 

XXXVII. All those who had the cause of 
virtue, a:nd the advancement of the Reformat 
tion really at heart, looked ^ith an impatient 
ardour for an end to these bitter and unchari- 
table contentions; and theSe desires of peace and 
concord in the church \vere still increased, by 
their'perceiving the great assiduity with which 
Rome turned' t'hese unhappy divisions to the 
advancement of her interests. But during the 
life of Melancthon, who was principally con- 
cerned in these warm debates, no .effectual 
method could be found to bring them to a con. 
elusion. The dtSath of this great man, which- 
happened in 1660, changed, indeed, the face 
of affairSj' and enabled those who were disposed 
to terminate the present contests, to act with 
more resolution, and a surer prospect of suc- 
cess than had accompanied their former ef-' 
forts. Hence it was,' that after several vain ai- 
terripts, Augustus, elector of Saxony, and John 
William, duke of Saxe- Weimar, summoned the 
most eminent doctors of both the contending 
parties to meet- at Altenburg, in 1568, and 
there to propose, in an amicable manner, and 
with a ■charitable spifit, their respective opi- 
nions, that thus it might be seen how far a 
reconciliation was . possible, and what was the 
most probable raetjiod of bringing it about. 
But the intempeirate' zeal and warmth of the 
disputants; with other inauspicious circum- 
stances, blamed the fruits that were expected 
from this conference. { Another method of 
restoring tranquillity and union among thV 
members of the Lutheran church was therefore 
proposed;. and this was, that a certain number 



* See Hartltnoch's Preussische Kirchen Hist.^- 
Schlusselburg, liv. ix. — -Bajtle's diet. — Before the ar- 
rival' of Stanca-rus at Konigsberg, in 1548, he had 
lived for some time in Switzerland, wh'ere also he 
had occasioned religious disputes; for he adopted se- 
veral doctriines of Luther, particularly that concern. 
ing the virtue and ^efficacy of the sacraments, which 
were rejected by the Swiss and Grisons. See the 
Museum IJelVeticum, tbm. v. page 484, 490. For an 
account of .the disturbances he occasioned m Poland, 
in 1556, see'TJullinger, in Jo. Conr. Fueslini Cent. -1. 
Epistolarum aReformatoribUs Helveticis scriptarum. 

Q(^ t The main argument alleged by Stancarus, 
in favour of his hypothesis, was thiii^that, if 
Christ was mediator by his divine -nature only, it 
followed evidently, that even considered as God he 
was inferior to- the 'Fathor; and thus, according to 
him. the doctrine of his adversary Osiander led di- 
rectly to the Unitarian system. This difficulty, which 
wa^ presented with great subtlety, engaged many to 
strike into a middle ro'ad, and to maintai'h, that both 
the divine and human natures of Christ were imme- 
diately concerned in the work of redemption. 

t Casp. Sagittarii Introductio ad Histor.Ecclesia»- 
tir.am. n. ii. n. 1.'i4S. 
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of wise and moderate divines aliould be em- 
ployed in composing a form of doctrine, ih 
whioli all the controversies that divided the 
church should be terminated and decided; and 
that this new compilation, as soon as it should 
be approved by the Lutheran pcinces and con- 
sistories, should be invested with ecclesiastical 
authority, and added to the symbolical* or 
standardboo'ks of the Lutheran church. James 
Andreas, professor at Tubingen, whose theo- 
logical abilities had procured him the most 
eminent and shining reputation, had been em- 
ployed, so early as in th'p year 1569, in this 
critical and difficult undertaking, by the spe- 
cial command of the dukes of Wirtemberg and 
Brunswick. The elector of Saxony,! with 
several persons of distinction, erabarlted with 
these two princes in the project they had 
formed; so that Andreas, under the shade of 
such a, powerful protection and patronage, ex- 
erted all his zeal,' travelled through different 
' parts of Germany, negotiating alternately with 
courts and synods, and took all the measures 
which prudence cpuld suggest, to render 'the 
form, that he Wiis composing, universally ac- 
ceptable. 

XXXVni. ThS persons embarked in this 
conciliatory design, were persuaded that no 
time ought to"be lost in carrying it into execu- 
tion, when they perceived the imprudence and 
temerity of, the disciples of Mejancthon, and 
the changes they were attempting to intro- 
duce into the doctrine of the church; for his 
son-in-law, Peueer,J who was a physician and 
professor of natural philosophy at Wittenberg, 
together with the divines of that city and of 
Leipsic, encouraged by the approbation, and 
relying on the credit, of Cracovius, chancellor 
of Dresden, and of several ecclesiastics and per- 
sons of. distinction at the Saxon court, aimed 
at nothing less than aboUshing the doctrines of 
Luther, concerning the' eucharistand the per- 
son of Christ, with a view of substituting the 
sentiments of Calvin in its place. Thfs new re- 
ftrmation' Vvas attempted in Saxony in IS 76; 
and a great variety of clandestine arts and stra- 
tagems were employed, in order to bring it to 
a happy and successful issue. What the senti- 
ments of Melanothon concerning the eucharist 
were toward the conclusion of his days, ap- 



5??- * The tutherans call symUUcal (from.a Greek 
- worn that signifies collection or compilation) the 
books which contain their articles of faith and rules 
of discipline, 
t Augustus. 

JO" J This Peucer, whom Dr. Mosheim mentions 
Without any mark of distinction, was one- of the 
wisest, most amiubie, and most learned- ^nven that 
adorned the annals of German literature during this 
' century, as tile well known history of hisJife, and 
the considerable number of his medical', mathemati- 
cal, moral, and theological writings, abundantly tes. 
tify. Nor was he more rejnarkable for hi's merit 
than for his sufferings. After his genius and virtues 
had- rendered him the favourite of the elector of Sax- 
ony, and placed hini at the head of the university of 
Wittenberg,-he felt, in a terrible manner, the e^cts 
of the bigotry and barbarity of the rigid Lutherans, 
who, on account of lus denying the corporal presence 
of Christ in the eucharist, united, with success; their 
e'ffijrlg to deprive him of the favour of'his sovereign, 
and procured his imprisonment. His jconfinement, 
which lasted ten years, was accompanied with inhu- 
man severity. See Melchior Adam's Vit. Medicoi. 



pears to be extremely doubtful. It is however 
certain, that he had a strong inclination to form 
a coalition, between -the Saxons and Calvinistg, 
though he was presented, by the irresolution 
and timidity of his natural character, from at- 
tempting openly this much desired union. 
Peucer, and the other disciples of Helancthon 
already mentioned, made a public profession 
of the doctrine of Calvin; and though they 
had much more spirit and courage than their 
soft and- yielding master, yet they wanted his 
circumspection and prudence, which were not 
less necessary to the accomplishment of their 
designs. Accordingly" in 1571, they publishod, 
in the German language, a work entitled Stere- 
oma,* and other writings, in which they openly 
declared their dissent from the doctrine of Lu- 
ther concerning the eucharist and the person 
of Christ;^ and, that they might execute their 
purposes with greater facility, they introduced 
into the schools a Catechism, compiled by Pe- 
zelius, which was favourable to. the sentiments 
of Calvin. ' As this bold step excited gi'eat 
commotions and debates' in the church, Augus-. 
tiis held a^Dresden, in the same year, a solemn 
convocation of the Saxon divines, and of other 
persons concerned in^he administration of ec- 
clesiastical affairs, and commanded them to 
adopt his opinion in relation to the eucharist.J 

flt?" * A term which signi&ea foundation. 

flS" t The learned'historian seems to deviate here 
frbm his usual accuracy. The authors of the Stereo- 
nia did not declare th^ir dissent from the doctrine of 
Luther, but from the extravagant inventions of some 
of his successors.- This great man, in his controversy 
with Zuingle, had indeed thrown out someunguard- 
ed expresssions, that seemed to imply -a belief of the 
omnipreseiice of the body of Christj but he became 
sensible afterwards that this opinion was attended 
with great difficulties, and particularly, that it ought 
not to be brought forward as a proof of Christ's cor- 
poral presence in the eucharist.* ' Yet this absurd 
hypothesis was renewed after the death of Luther, 
by Tinman and Westphal, and was dressed up in a 
still more specious and plausible form, by Brentius, 
ChemnitZj and Andreas, who maintained the' com- 
munication of the pro)>erties of Christ's divinity to 
his human nature, as it was afterwards adopted by 
the-Lutheran church. TTliis -strange- system gave 
occasion to tha Stereoma, in which tlie doctrine of 
Luther was respected, arid the inventions alone of 
hi^ successors were renounced, and in which the 
authors declared plainly, that they did not.adopt the 
Sentiments of^ Zuingle or. Calvin, blit that -they ad- 
mitted the reaKand substantial presence of Christ's 
body and blood in the eucharist. 
- -C^t In this passage, compared v/ith what follows, 
Dr. Mosheim seems.to maintain, that the opinion of 
Augustus, which he impi^sed upon the assembled di- 
vines, was ip favour of the adversaries of Melanc- 
thou, and in direct opposition to the authors of the 
Stereoma. But here he has- committed a palpable 
oversight. The convocation of Dresden, in 157], in- 
stead of approving or maintaining the doctrine o.f the 
rigid Lutherans, drew up, on the contrary, a form of 
agreement {formula consensus ) in which the omni- 
presence or ubiquity ofChrisVs body was denied; and 
which was, indeed, an abridgment'of the Stereoma; 
so that the transactions at Dresden were entirely 
favourable to the moderate Lutherans, who embrac- ■ 
ed- openly and sincerely (and not by a feigned con- 
sent {subdole) as our historian, remarks) -the_^ senti- 
ment of the elector Augustus, 'who at that time pa- 
tronised the disciples of Melancthon. This prince^ 
it is true, seduced by the crafty and artful insinua- 
tionsof the Ubiquitarians, or rigid Lutherans, who 
made, him believe that the ancient doctrines of the 
church were in danger, changed sides soon after, and 
was pushed on to the most violent and persecuting 
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The assembled doctors complied with this or- 
der in appearance; but their compliance was 
feigned;* for, on their return to the places of 
their abode, they resumed their original design, 
pursued it with assiduity and zeal, and by 
their writings, as also by their public and pri- 
vate "instructions, endeavoured to abolish the 
ancient dactrine of the Saxons, relating to the 
presence of Christ's body in that holy sacra- 
ment. The elector, informed of these pro- 
ceedings, convened anew the Saxon doctors, 
and held, in 1574, the famous convocation of 
Torgaw,t where, after a strict inquiry into the 
doctrines of those whoj from their secret attach- 
ment to the sentiments of the Swiss divineg,' 
were called C?T/p(o-Calvinists,J he committed 
some of them to prison, sent others into banish- 
ment, arid engaged a certain number by the 
force of the secular arm to change their senti- 
ments. Peucer, who had been principally 
concerned in moderating the rigour of some of 
Luther's doctrines, felt, in a more especial man- 
ner, the severe effects of the elector's displea- 
sure; for he was confined to a comfortlees pri- 
son, where he lay in the most affecting circum- 
stances of distress until the year 1585, when, 
having obtained his liberty through the inter- 
cession of the prince "of AnhaltjWhtf had given 
his daughter in marriage to Augustus, hie re- 
tired to Zerbst, where he ended his days in 
peace. § ^ 

XXXIX. The schemes of tiie Crypto-Cal- 
yinists being, thus disconcerted, the elector of 
Saxony, and those princes who Jiad entered 
into his views, redoubled their zeal and dili- 
gence in promoting the FormV)f Concord^ al- 
ready mentioned. Accordingly, various con- 
ferences were holden, preparatory to this im- 
portant undertaking; and, in 1676, while the 
Saxon divines were convened at Torgaw by 
the order of Augustus, a treatise was composed 
by James Andreas with a view of heahng the 
divisions of the Lutheran qhurch, and as a pre- 
servative against the opifiions of the-rc/ormed. 
doctors. II When this production, vvhich was 
styled the Book of Torgaw, had been car.efully 
examined, reviewed, and corrected by the 



measures of which the convocation of Torgaw was 
the first Btep, and the Form of Concord the unhappy 
issue. . 

9(^* The compliance was sincere; but the order 
was very -different from that mentioned by oqt author, 
as appears f^om the preceding note. 

QC^t It is to be observed, that not more than fif- 
teen of the Saxon doctors were ponvened at Torgaw 
by the elector — a small number this to^ivje law to 
the Lutheran church. For an account of the decla- 
ration drawn up by this assembly on the points relat- 
ing to the presence of Christ b ^ody in the eucharisf, 
the omnipresentie of that body, and the oral md,ndu- 
catjon of the flesh and blood of the' divine Saviour, 
Bee HospinianijConcordiaDiscgrs. ' 

|]3»"t i. e. Hidden, or disguised Calvinists. 

(jt;^ § See Schlusselburgii Theologia Calvinistica, 
Kb. ii, iii. iv. — ^Hutteri Concordia Concprs, cap. i. 
viii. — Arnoldi Histor. Ecclesiast. lib. xvi cap.xxxii.— 
liOBcheri Historic Motuum inter Lutheranos et Re- 
format, par. ii. "iii:— All these are writers favourable 
to the rigid Lutherans; see ther^ore, on the other 
eide, Casp. Peuceri Hist. Carccrum -et Liberationis 
divinie, published at Zurich, in 1G05, byPezelius. 

(0^ II The term ReXorviedtwas used-to distinguish, 
the other prgtestants of various denominations from 
the Lutherans: and- it was equally applied to the 
firiends of episcopacy and presbyterianism. See the 
following chapter. 



greatest part of the Lutheran doctors in Ger- 
many, the affair was again, proposed to the de- 
liberation <5f a select number of divines, who 
met at Berg, a Benedictine monastery in the 
neighbourhood,of Magdeburg.*' Here all points 
relating to the. intended project were accu- 
rately weighed, the opinions of the assembled 
doctors carefully discussed, and the result of all 
was the famous Form of Concoi'd. The. per- 
sons who assisted Andreas in the"" composition 
of this celebrated work, or at least in the revi- 
sion of it at Berg, were Martin Chemnitz, Ni- 
cholas Selneccer, Andrew Musculus, Christo- 
pher Cornerus, and David ChytrtBus-t This 
new confession of the Lutheran .faith was 
adopted first by the Saxons, in consequence of 
the strict order of Augustus; and their exam- 
ple was followed by the -greatest part of the 
Lutheran churches', by^some sooner, by others 
later.J The authority of this confession, as is 
sufficiently known, was employed for the fol- 
lowing purposes: first, to terminate the contro- 
versies which divided the Lutheran church, 
more especially .after the death of its founder; 
and', secondly, to preserve that church against" 
the opinions of the Reformed in relatioja to the 
eucharist. 

Xlu This Very form, however, which wa« 
designed to restore peace and concord in the 
church, and had actually produced this effect 



(>(^ * The book that was composed by Andreas 
and his associates at Torgaw, was sent bjr the elec- 
tor to almost all the Lutheran princes, with a view 
of its beipg examined, approved, and received by 
them. It was, however, rejected by several- princes, 
and censured and rejutcd by various doctors. Tiu^s& 
censures engaged. the compilers to review and cor- 
rect it; and it Was from this book,' thus changed and 
new-modelled, that the form published at Berg waa 
entirely drawn. 

{Jj;^ t The Form of Concord, composed at Torgaw, 
and reviewed at Berg, consists of two parts. In thia 
,first irf contained a system of .doctrine, drawn up 
according to the fancy of the^six doctors here men- 
tioned- In the second is exhibited one of the strong- 
est in^ances of that persecuting and tyrannical spi- 
ri t, of which the proteslants complained in the church 
of Rome, even a formal condemnation of all those 
who differed from these six doctors, particularly in 
their strange opinions concerning the majesty and 
omnipresence of Christ's body, and the real mandu- 
cation of his-flesh and blood in the eucharist. - This 
condemriation branded with the denomination of he- 
retics, and excluded from the communion of the 
church, all Christians^ of all nations, who refused 
to subscribe these doctrines. More particularly in 
Germany, the terrors of the sword were solicited 
against these pretended heretics, as may be seen in 
the famous testament of Brentius. For a full account 
of the Confession of Torgaw and Berg, see Hospi- 
nian's Concordia Discors, where the reader^ will find 
large extracts from this confession, with an ample 
acco,unt of the censures it underwent, the opposition 
that was made to it, and the arguments which were 
used by Its learned adversaries. 

t A list of the writers who. have treated of tWa 
foTJiii may be found in. Jo. Georgii Walchii Intro-, 
duct, in Libros Symbolieos, lib. i. cap., vii. p. 707, 
and KocHeri Biblioth. Theol. SymboliciE, p. 18& 
There are also several unpublished documents rela- 
tive to this famous confession, of which there is an 
account in the German work entitled, Unsch. Nach 
richt.—jThe, principal writers who have giv-en the 
history-bf th^ form and the transactions-relating to 
it, are Hospinian and Hutter, already mentioned. 
These two historians have written on opposite sides; 
and whoever will be at the pains of comparing their 
accounts with attention and impartiality, will easily 
perceive where the truth lies, and receive satisfacto- 
ry information with respect to the true state of these 
controversies; and the motives that animated the 
contending parties. 
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In several places, became a source of new tu- 
multsj and furpi^ed matter for the most vio- 
lent dissensions and contests. It immediately 
met with a warm opposition from the Reform- 
ed, and also from all those who were either Se- 
cretly attached to their doctrine, or who, at 
least, were desirous of living in concord and 
communion with them; from -a laudable zeal 
for the common interest of the Protestant 
cause. Nor was their opposition at all unac- 
countable,, since they -plainly 'perceived that 
this form rcriioved all the flattering hopes they 
had entertained, of seeing the divisions that 
reigned among the friends of religious liberty 
happily healed, and etitirely .excluded the Re- 
formed from, the- communion of the Lutheran 
church. HcBce they were fUled with indigna^ 
tion against tl^e authors of this new confession 
of faith, aqd exposed their uncharitable pro- 
ceedings \n writings full of spirit and vehe- 
mence. The ■ Swiss doctors, with Hospinian 
at their head, the Belgic- divinfis,* those of the 
palatinate,! together witU the principalities of 
Anhalt and Baden, declared war against the 
form; and accordingly from this period the 
Lutheran, and rJiore especially the Saxon doc- 
tors, were charged with the disagreeable task 
of defending this new creed and its coinpilers, 
in raany-^laborious productions-! ^ " 

XLI. Nor were the foUowefS of Zuingleand 
Calvin the only opposers of this form; it found 
adversaries, even in the very bosom of Luthe- 
ranism, and _ several of tlie most eminent 
churches of that communion rejected it, with 
such firmness and resoluj^ion, that -no arguments 
or entreaties could engage them to admit it as 
a rule of faith, or even as a mean of instruc- 
tion. Itwas rejected by the church of Nurera- 
b.erg, by those of Hesse, Pomerania, Holsteiii, , 
Silesia, Denmark, Brunswick, and others.§ 
But though they all unit«d in opposing it, their 
opposition was founded on different reasons. 



* See Belri Viilerii -Epistola Apologetica Reforma- 
'.arum in Belgio Ecclestiarum ad et contra Aqctores 
Libri Bergensis, dicti " Concordise." — This wortf was 
published a second time, with -the annotations of 
Lud. Gerard a Renesse, by the learned Dr. Gerdes of 
Groningen, in his Scrlnium Antiqiiarium, sen Mis- 
cetlan. CTrpningens- Nov. ton), i. Add to tbese tbe 
Unscbuldige Nachricbt. 

. t John Casimir, pi-ince Palatine, convoked an as- 
sembly of tbe reformed divines at Francfort, in 
1577, irt; order, to reject' and annul this form; See 
Hen. Al'tiMgii Histor- Eccles. Palatin. -sect- G^xxix. 

X See Jo^Georg. Wilchii Introd. in Libros Symbo- 
licos Lutheranor. lib. i. cap. vii. 

■ § For an account-of the ill success of- this form in 
the dutchy.of Holstein, see tbe Danische-Bibliothec^ 
vol. Iv. p- 212, vol- V- p- 355, vol- viii- p. 333^61, vol- 
ix- p. 1- — Sfulilii Dissert- Histor- Theol. Diss, i- de 
Reformat. Holsat- p. 103. — Arn. Grevii Memoria 
Pauli ab Eitzen. -^he transactions in Denmark, in- 
relation to this, form, and the particular reasons for 
which it was rejected there, may, be. seen in the Da- 
nish Library abo.ve quoted, vol. iV- p. 222—282, and 
also in Fontoppidan's Anqal- Eccles Danicie Diplo- 
maticl, torn- iii. p. 456. The last author evidently 
proves (p. 476,) a fact which Herman ab Elswich, 
and other authors, have endenvoured to represent as 
dubious, — thatFrederic II. king of Denmark, as soon 
as he received a copy of the form", threw it into the 
fire, and saw it consumed before his eyes. The op- 
position that was made to it.by the Kessians, may 
be seen in Tielemattni Vitie Theologor. Marpugens. 
p. 99 — Danischcn Bibliotbec. vol. vii. p. 273—364. t. 
II. p. L— 87.— The ill.fate of this famous Confession, 
in the- principalities of X,ignitz and Brieg, is amply 



nor did they all act in, this affair from the same 
motives or the same principles. A warm and 
affectionate veneration for the memory of Me- 
lancthon-was, with some, the only, or at least 
the predominant, motive, that indaofed them to 
declare against the form in- question; they 
could not behold,- wiUiout the utmost abhor- 
rence, a production- in which the sentiments 
of this great and' excellent- man were so rudely 
treated. In this class we may rank theLu- 
therans of Holstein. Others were- not only 
animated in their opposition by a regard for 
Melancthon, but also by a-perauasion that the 
opinions, condemned in the- new creed, were 
more conformable to truth, thanto those which 
were substituted in their place. A secret .at- 
tachmertt to the sentiments of the Helvetic 
doctors' prevented some frorn approving the 
form under consideration; the hopes of unit- 
ing the Reformed and Lutheran churches en- 
gaged many to. declare against it; and a con- 
siderable number refused t^eir assent to it from • 
an ap(>rehensioi), whether real or pretended, 
that the addition of a new creed to the .ancient 
confessions of.faith would, be really a source 
of disturbance and discord in the Lutheran 
church. It woud be endless to enumerae the 
different reasons alleged by the different indi- 
viduals or communities, who declared th^r 
dissent from the Form of Coricord. 

XLII. This form was patronized in a more 
especial manner by Julius, duke of Brunswick^ 
to whom, ia a great measure,- it, owed its ex- 
istence, who had employed both his authority 
and mutiificence in order to enpourage those 
who had undertaken to coinpose it, and had 
commanded Wl the ecclesiastics, within his 
dominions, to receive and subscribe it as a rule 
offaith. But scai'cely was it published, when 
the zealous prince j changing his mind, suffered 
the form to be pubHciy opposed by Heshusius, 
and ■ other divines of his university of Helm- 
st^dt, and to be excluded from the number of 
the .creeds and confessions received by his sub- 
jects. The .reasons alleged bythe Lutherans 
of Brunswick, in behalf of this step, were, 1st, 
That the Form of Concord, when printed, dif- 
fered in several places from the^ manuscript 
copy to which they had'given their approba- 
tion; 2dl.y, That the doctrine relating tp,. the 
freedom of the human will was expressed in it 
without a'sufficient degree of accuracy and 
precision, and was also inculcated inthe harsh 
and improper terras that Luther had employed 
in treating that subject: 3dly,Thal the ubiquity^ 
or. universal and indeBnite pr'esence of Christ's 
human nature, was; therein positively main- 
tained, although the Lutheran .church had // 
never adopted any such doctrine. Besides-' 
these reasons, which were publicly avowed, 
some perhaps of a secret naturd, contributed to 
the ifemarkable change, which. was Visible in 
the sentiments and proceejdings of the duke of 
Brimswick. Various methods and negotiations 
were employed to remove the dislike which 
this princ6, and the . divines who hved in- his 
territdries, had conceived against the Creed of 
-Berg. Particularly, in 1533, a convocation 
of divines from Saxony,- Branden'berg, Brims- 
wick, and the Palatinate, was holden at Qued- 
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Bteadfastly in hi9 opposition, and proposed tliat 
tiie form should-be examined, and its authority 
discussed in a, general assembly or synod of 
the Lutheran church.* - 

XLHI. This form was not only opposed- 
from abroad, but had likewise^ adversaries in 
the very country which gave it birth; for even 
in Saxony many, who had been obliged to sub- 
scribe it, beheld it with aversion, in conse- 
quence of their attachment to the doctrine of - 
Melancthon. During the life of Augustus, 
they were forced to suppress their sentiments; 
but,- as soon as he liad paid the last tribute to 
nature, and was succeeded by Christian I., the 
moderate Lutherans and the secret Calvinists 
resumed their courage. The 'new elector had 
been accustomed, from his tender years, to the 
moderate sentiments of Melancthon, and is 
also said to have evinced a propensity to the 
doctrine of the Helvetic church. Under lijs 
government, therefore, an opportunity was of- 
fered to the persons above mentioned of de- 
claring their sentiments ■ and executing their 
designs; and the attempts to abolish the form 
now seemed to be renewed, with a view of 
opening a door for the entraiice of Calyanisni 
into Saxony. The persons who had embarked 
in this design, were greatly encoui;aged by the 
protection which they received from several 
noblemen of the first rank at the Saxon court, 
and, particularly, from Crellius, the first mi- 
nister of Christian. Under the auspjcio'us in- 
fluence of sucji patrons it was natural to expect 
success; yet they conducted their affairs with 
circumspection, arid -prudence. Certain laws 
were previously enacted, iu order to prepare 
the minds of the people for the intended revo- 
lution in the doctrine of the church;"and, some 
time after,t the form of exorcism was omitted 
in the administration of baptism.| These mea- 
sures were followed by others still more alarm- 
ing to the rigid Lutherans; for not only a new 
German catechism, favourable to the purpose 
of the secret Calvinists, was industriously disr 
tributed among the people, but also a new 
edition of the Bible, in the same language, en- 
riched with the observations of Henry Sal- 
mouth, which were artfully accomjnodated 
to this purpose, was, in 1S91, published at 
Dresden. The consequences of these vigoi:ous 
measures were violent tumults and seditions 
among the people, which the magistrates en- 



* See Leon. Hutteri' Concordia Concors, cap. xlv. 
—Phil. Jul. Richtmeyeri Braunschweig _Kirchen 
Hist. "part ill. cap. viii.— See also' the authui-g men- 
tioned by Christ. Matth,. Pfaffius, in his Acta et 
8cripta Ecclesiie Wirtembergcnsis, p. 62,. et Histor. 
Literar.-Theologiae, partii. p. 42.3.-^Por an account 
of the conifQcation of du^dUnburg, and the acts that 
passed in that assembly, see the Danische Bibliothec. 
part viii. • . ■ 

t In the year 1591. 

Qt^ X The custom of exercising, or casting out evil 
spirits; was used in, the fourth century at the admis- 
sion of catechumens, qnd waB afterwards absurdly 
applied in the baptism of infants. This application 
of it was retained by the'greatest part of the Luthe- 
ran churches. It was indeed abolished hythe elector, 
Christian I.., but was restored after his death; and 
' the opposition that had been made-to it by Crellius 
was the chief^reason of his unhappy end. See Jnsti 
H. Bohmeri Jus ecclesiast. Frotostant. tom. iii.; as 
also a German work of Melclilor Kraft, entitled 



d^avoured to suppress, by punishing with se- 
verity such of the clergy as distinguished them- 
selves by their opposition to the views of the 
court. But the whole plan_^of this religious 
revolution was overturned by the unexpected 
death of Christian, which happened in the year 
1591. Affairs then assumed, their former as- 
pect. The doctors, who had been principally 
concernfid.in the execution of this unsuccessful 
project, were committed to prison, or sent into 
banishment, ^.fter the death of the elector; and 
its chief encourager and patron, Crellius, suf- 
fered-death in 1 60 1 , as the fruit of his temerity.* 

XLIV. Towards the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, a new- controversy was imprudently sej 
on foot at Wittenberg,. By a Swiss named Sa; 
muel Huber, professor of divinity in that uni- 
versity. The Calvinistical tenets of absolute 
predestination and unconditional decrees were 
extremely offensive to this- adventurous theo- 
logian, and even excited his warmest indigna- 
tion. - Accordingly he afiirmed, and taught 
publicly, that, all mankind were elected from 
eternity by the Supreme being to everlasting 
salvation, and accused his colleagues in parti- 
cular, and the Lutheran divines in general,' of 
a propensity to the doctrine of Calvin, on ac- 
count of their asserting, that the divine elec- 
tion was confined to those, vvhose faith, fore- 
seen by an omniscient God, rendered them the 
propei:. objects of his redeeming mer&y. The 
opinion of Hulier, as is now acknowledged 
by many learned men, differed more in words 
than in reality, from the doctrine of the Lu- 
theran churchj for he did no more than ex- 
plain in a new'raethod, and with a different 
turn of phrase, what that church had always 
taught coijcerning the unliinited extent of the 
lovS of God, as embraciiig the whole human 
race, and excluding none by an absolute decree 
from .everlasting ^alvationl Hovvever, as a 
disagreeable experience and repeated exam- 
ples had abundantly shown, that new methods 
of explaining or proving even received doc^ 
trines were as much adapted to excite divi- 
sions and contests, as the introduction of new 
errors, Huber was exhorted to adhere to the 
ancient methdd of proposing the doctrine of 
election, and, instead of his own pecular forma 
of expression! to make use of those which 
were received and authorized by the church« 
To this compliance he refused to submit, al- 
leging that it was contrary to the dictates of 
his conscience, while his patrons and disciples, 
in many "places, gave several indications of a 
turbule'iit and Seditious zeal for ]iis cause. 
These considerations engaged the magistrates . 
of Wittenberg to depose him from his office, 
and to send him into banishment.'f 

XLV. The coiitroversies, of which a , sue 
cinct account has now been given, and others 
of inferior momSnt, wliich it is needless to 
mentiori, were highly detrimental to the true 
interests of the Lutheran chiirch, as is abun- 



* See Arnold's, Kirchen und Kelzer Historic, part 
lid- boo^ xvi. 'cap. xxxii.; hs also the authors men- 
tioned by Herm. Ascan. Engeleken, in his Dissertat. 
de Nic. Crellio, ejusque Supplicio. 

f For an account of the writers that appeared in 
this controversy, see Christ. Matth. Pfaffii Introduc- 
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dantly known by all who are acquainted with 
the history of this century. It must also be 
acknowledged, that the manner of coViducting 
and deciding these debates, the spirit of the 
disputantSi and the proceedings of the judges, 
if we form our estimate of them by the senti- 
ments that prevail among the wisej sort of _ 
wien in modern times, must be considered as" 
Inconsistent with equity ,_moderation, and cha- 
rity. It betrays, nevertheless, a want, both of 
cando~ur and justtce, to inveigh indiscHmi- 
nately against the authiors of these misfor- 
tunes, and to represent thepi as totally desti- 
tute of rational sentiments and virtuous prin- 
ciples; and it is still more unjust to throw the 
whole blame uponthe triumphant party, while 
the suffering side are all fondly represented as 
men of unblemished virtue, 'and worthy of a 
better fate. ' It ought not certainly to be a 
matter of surprise,' that persons long accus- 
tomed to a state of darktiess, and suddenly 
transported from it into the blaze of day, did 
not, at first, behold the objects that were pre- 
sented to their view with that-distihctness aiid 
precision which are natural to those who have 
long enjoyed the light; and such really was 
the case of the first jrotestant doctors, who 
were deliverisd from the gloom of papal sopeiv 
stition and tyranny. Beside^, there was some- 
thing gross and mdelicate in the reigning spi- 
rit of this age, which made the people not 
only tolerate, but even applaud, many things 
relating both to the. ceoduct of life and -the 
management of controversy, which the more 
polished manners of modern times cannot 
relish, and which, indeed, are by no means 
worthy of imitation. As to the particular mo- 
tives or intentions that guided' each individual 
in this troubled scene of controversy, whether 
they acted from the suggestions of malice and 
resentment, or from an upright and sincere 
attachment to what they considered as tisuth, 
or. how far these two springs of action were 
jointly- concerned in their conduct,; all this 
must be left to the decision of Hini alone, 
whose privilege it is to search the heart, and 
to discern its most, hidden iiitetitions and its 
most secret motives. 

XLVI. The Lutheran church furnished, dur- 
ing this century, a long list of distinguished 
inen, who illustrated, in their writings, the va- 
rious, branches of theological science. AftSr 
IjUther and IMelancthon, whS stand foremost 
in this list, on account of their superior genius 
and erudition, we may select the ' following- 
writers ad the most eminent, and. as persons 
whose names are worthy of being preserved 
in the animals of literature; viz. Weller, Cheni- 
nitz, Brentius, Flacius, Regius, Major, Ams- 
dorf, Sarcerius, Matthesius, Wigandas, Lam^ 
■ bprtus, AndrSas, Cl^trsBus, Selneccer, Bucer, 
Fagius, Cruciger, Strigelius, Spangenberg, 
Judex, Heshusius, Westphal, .£piuus, Osian- 
der, and others.*" 



* For an ample account of these Luitlieran doctors, 
see Melchior Adam's Vits Tlieoldgorum, and Du- 
Fin's BibUotheque des'Auteurs separes de. la Com- 
munion de fEglise Romaine au XVII. Siecle. The 
lives Of several of these divines have been also 
composed by difierent -authors of the present times; 
for example, that of Weller by Ltemelius, that of 



CHAPTER II. 

History of the Etformedf* Clmrch. 

I. The reforme.d church, founded by Ziiin- 
gle and Calvin, differs con^derably, in its na- 
ture' and constitution, from all other ecclesi- 
astical communities. ' Every, other Christian 
church hath some common centre of union, 
and its members are connected by. some com- 
mon bond of. doctrine and discipline. But 
this is far, from being the case of the Reformed 
church,t whpse several branches are neither 
united by the same system of doctrine, nor by 
the same mode of worehip, nor yet by the 
same form of government. It is farther to be 
observed, -that this church -does not require, 
from its ministers, either uniformity in their 



Flaciufi by Aitter,. those of Heshusius and Spangen- 
berg by LeUckfeklt, -that of Fa^ua by Fervelin,.that 
of ChytriEus by Schutz; that of B^cer by Verporle- 
nius, those of WefitphaP and .^piniis by Am. Gre- 
vius, &c. - ' 

* It has already been observed, 'that the denomi- 
nation of iZe/oTTaaf was giv-en to those protestant 
churches which did not en^brace the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of Luther. The title was first assumed by 
the French protestants, and afterwards became the 
comni.on 'denomination ai all tile Calvinistical 
churches on the continent;-^! say^^on the cOntiA^nt; 
since iff England the term Reformed is generally 
used as standing in opposition to popery alone. 
Be that as it may, this part of Dr. Mosheim's work 
would have- been, 'perhaps, Iwitfa- greater propriety 
entitled,' ' The History of the Reformed Ckurckes,^ 
tjliin that-of the '"Reformed ChurcJi.' This will ap- 
pear still more evident from the following note. 
. Q^ t Thia^ and the following observations,' are de- 
signed to.give theliUtherah church -an air of unity, 
which is not to be found in the reformed. But there 
is a real fallacy in' -this specious representation of 
things. Thp reformed church, when lionsidered in 
the true extent of .the term,. comprehends all those 
'religiou9-.con>munities which separat'ed themselves 
-from the church'of Rome; and, in this, sense, it in- 
chides the Lutheran church, as well as the others. 
And even "when this epithet is -used .in opposition to 
the corainunity founded by Luther, it represents.noC 
a single- church, -as the episcopal, --presbyterian, or 
independent, "but rather .a coUectioh of churches; 
which, though they -may be invisibly, united by -a be- 
lief and profession of the fundainentul doctrines Of 
Christianity,^ maintain separate places of worship, 
and have each a visible centre of external union 
peculiar to themselves, whi'ch is formed by certain 
peculiarities in their respective rulet of .public wor- 
ship and ecclesiastical government.* • An attentive 
examination of the discipline, polity, and worship 
of tlie chprches of Bngland, Scotland, Holland, and 
Switzerland, will set this matter in the clearest light. 
The Jirst of these churches, being governed by bi- 
shops,.andnot admitting the validity of presbyterian 
ordination., differs from the other three "more than 
any of these differ from each other. J3iere are, how- 
ever, peculiarities of government aiid worship that 
distinguish the church of Holland from that of 
Scotland. . The Institution of deacons, the Use of 
fornls for the celebration of the sacraments, an or- 
dinary form of prayer, the observance of the. festi- 
vals of Christmas, Easter, Ascension-day, and "Whit- 
suntide, are established in the Patch church; and it 
is well knoWn that the church of Scotland greatly 
diffisis from it in these tespects.— But, after all, to 
what does the pretended uniformity among the Iiu- - 
therans amount? Are 'not some of the Lutheran 
churches governed by bishops, while others are ruled 
by elders? It shall-moreover-be shown in its proper 
place, tjiat even in point of doctrine, the Lutheran 
churches are not so very remarkable for their uni- 
'formity.. 



* See the general sketch of the state of the chiirdi 
in the eighteenth century, paragraph zxi. and tlu 
notes annexed 
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private sentiments, or in their publie doctrine, 
but permits them to explain, in different ways; 
seveml doctrines of no small moment, provided 
that the great and fundamental principles of 
Christianity, and the practical precepts of that 
divine religion, be maintained in their original 
purity. This great, community^ therefore," 
may be properly considered as an ecclesiastical 
body -composed of many churches, that- vary 
from each other in their form and constitution, 
but which are preserved- frpm anarchy and 
schism, by a general spirit of equity ahd tote- 
ration, that runs througji the Whole system, 
and renders variety of opinion consistent with 
fraternal union. 

II. This indeed was not the original state 
and constitution of the reformed church, but 
was the result of a certain combination of 
events and circumstances, that, threw it, by a 
sort of necessity, -into this ambiguous form. 
The divines of Switzerland, from whom if de- 
rived its origin, and Cilvin, who was one of its 
principal founders, em]^loyed all their credit, 
and exerted their most vigorous efforts, in order 
to reduce all the churches, which embi-aced 
thfei^ sentiments, under one rule of faith, and 
the same form of; eSclesiastical govemriient. 
Arid although they considered the .'Lutherans 
as their brethren, yet ^they showed lio marks 
of indulgence;^ to . those who openly favoured 
the opinions of Luther, concerning the eu- 
ch'arist, the person of Christ, or predestination; 
nor would they permit the other prptestant. 
churches that einbraced their communion, to 
deviate from their example in this respect. A 
new scene, however, which was exhibited in 
Britain, contributed much to enlarge this nar- 
row and coritracted system of church commu- 
nion; for, wheii the violent contest concerning 
theTorm, of ecclesiastical governmeint, and the 
nature and number o( those ceremoiiies which 
were proper to be adnritted into the -public 
worship, arose between the abettors of. episco- 
pacy and the puritans,* it vrtis judged; necessa,ry 
to extend the borders of the reformed church, 
and rank, in the class of its true members, even 
those who departed, in some respects, from the 
ecclesiastical polity and doctrines established 
at Geneva. This spirit of toleration and in- 
dulgence became still more forbearing and 
comprehensive after the famous synod of Dor- 
drecht; for, though the sentiments and doc- 
trines of the Arminiaris were rejected and con- 
demned in that numerous assembly, yet they 
gained ground privately, and insinuated them- 
selves into the minds of <nany. .The church 
of England, in the reign of Charles I., pub- 
licly renounced the opinions of Calvin relating 
to theL divine decrees, and made sfeveral at- 
tempts to model its doctrine and. institutions 
after the laws, tenets, and customs, that- were 
observed by the primitive Christians.^ On the 



(^ * The Puritans, who inclined to the Presbyte- 
rian form of church government, of which Knox w.as 
"one of the earliest abettors in Britain, derived tliis 
denomination from their pretending 'to a purer 
method of worship than that whicji had been psta-- 
blished by Edward VI. and queen Elizitbeth. 

{iQ- 1 This assertion is equivocal. Many members 

■ of the church of England, with^Archbisho;p Laud at 

their head, did, indeed, propagate the doctrines of 

Arminius, both in their pulpits and in their writings. 



other hand, several Lutheran congregations in 
Germany entertained a, strong propensity to 
the doctrines and discipline; of the church of 
Geneva, though they were restrained from de- 
claring themselves fully and openly on this 
head; by their apprehensions of forfeiting the 
privileges which they derived from their adher- 
ence to the confession of Augsburg. The 
French refligees also, who had long been ac- 
customed to a moderate way of thinking in re- 
iigibus matters, and wftpsp" national turn IrJ 
tliem to a certain /reedbm" of inquiry, bei/ig 
dispersed abroad in all parts of the protestant 
wprld, rendered themselves so agreeable, by 
their wit and eloqueiice, that their exa.mple 
excited a kind of emulation.jn favour of reli- 
gious liberty. All these circuinstances, ac- 
companied with others, whose influence was 
less palpable, though equally real",- gradually 
instilled such a.spiril of lenity and fprbearaiice 
into the minds of protestants, that at this day, 
all Christians, if we< except Roman Catholics, 
Spcinians, Quakers, and Anabaptists, may 
claim a place among the membejs of the re- 
formed church. It is-t'rue, that great reluctance 
was discovered by many against this compre- 
hpnsive scheme of church communion; and, 
even in the times in whioli we live, the an- 
cient and less charitable manner of proceeding 
hath several patrons, who would be glad to see 
the doctrines^and institutions of Calvin univer- 
sally adoptel' aiid rigorously observed. These 
zealots', however, are . n_ot very numerous, nor 
is their influence considerable; and -it may be 
affirmed^ with truth, that, both in point of num- 
ber and *aiithority, they are much inferior to 
the friends 6f moderation, who.ireduce within 
a harrow compass the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, on thebelief of which salvation 
depends, exercise forbearance and fraternal 
charity toward those who explain certain doc- 
trings in a manner peculiar to thenrselves, aiid 
desire to see the eiiclosure (if I may use that 
expression) of the reformed church rendered 
as large tod comprehensive as isjiossible.^ 

III. The founder of the reformed- church 
was Ulric Zuffigle, a native of Switzerland, ajid 
a man of.uncommon penetration and actite- 
ness, accompanied with an ardent zeal for 
truth. This great man was for removing' out 
of the churches, and abolishing,' in the cere- 
irionies and appendages ofi-public worship, 
many things which . Luther was. disposed to 



But it is not accurate to say, that the church of Eng- 
land renounced publicly, in that reign, the opinions ' 
of Calvin. See this matter farther discussed in the 
note- , cent. xvii. sect. ii. p. ii. ch. ii. paragraph xx. 
^*.The annals of theology Tiave not yet been en- 
.riched with a full and accurate hi'story of the Re.* 
formed Church. This task was indeed undertaken 
by Scultet, and even carried down so far as his own 
time, in his Annales EvangelU Eeiiovatii; but the 
greatest part, of this work is lost. Theod. HasiEus, 
who proposed to give the annals of that church, vvaa 
prevented by death from fulfilling his pur-pnse. The 
famous work of James Basnage, published in 1725, 
under the title of Histpire de la Religione des Eglis- 
es Reformees, instead of giving a regular history of 
the refbrmed church, is only designed to show that 
its peculiar and distinguishing doctrines are not new 
inventions, but were taught and embraced in the 
earliest ages ofthe church. Malnibourg's Histoire dn 
Calvinisme is remarkable for nothing but the par- 
tiality of its aflthor, and the vvilful errors wilU 
which it abounds.' 
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treat with toleration, and indulgence, such as 
images, altars, wax-tapers, the form of exor- 
cism,; and private confession. He aimed at 
nothing so much as establishing; in his coun'- 
try,, a form of divine worship, remarkable for 
its simplidty, and as far remote as could be 
from every thing that might have /the, smallest 
tendency to nourish a spirit of superstition*.* 
Nor were theseJ'the only circumstances in 
which he diflfered from the Saxon reformer^ for 
his sQntimente concerning seveAl points of' 
theology, and moi-e especially his 'opinions re- 
lating to the sacrament of the Lord's Bupppr', 
varied Widely from- those of Luther, The 
greatest part of these-sentimentsand opinions 
were adopted- m Switzerland; by .those who 
had- joined ithein^lves to Zuingfe in promoting 
the cause of the Reformation, an(f were by 
them transmitted to all the Helvetic churches 
that threw off the yoke of' Rome. From 
Switzerland these opinions were- propagated 
aiiiong the neighbouring nations, by the minis- 
terial labours arid the theofdgical writings of 
the friends and disciples of Zjjjingle: andcthus 
the primitive reformed -church, that was 
ibunded by this eminent- ec.clesiastic, and 
whose extent at fii'st was not very considerablcT, 
gathered strength by degrees, and daily made 
new acquisitions. 

r IV.- The separation, between ■ the Lutheran 
[and Swiss churches, was chiefl^.occasioned by ' 
the doctrine of Zuingle, conceri^g the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's supper. Luther maintained; 
that the body ahd blood of Christ were really, 
though in a manner far beyond human com^ 
prehension, present in the euchatist,l^nd were 
exhibited together with the bread anif wine. 
On the contrary, the Swiss reformer looked 
I upon the bread and wine in no other light tiian 
MS. the signs and symbols of the -^absent body 
sfid blood of Christ; and, from the year. 1524, 
he propagated this doctrine in a public manner 
by'his writings, having entertained and tailght 
'it privatel^J before ;that pejiod.f In a little 
time after' this,J his example' was followed by 
CEcolampadius, a^ divine of Basil, and one of 
the most learned men of that cTentury.§ But 
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they were both opposed" with obstinacy and 
spirit by Lulher and his associates, particularly 
those of the circle; of Suabia. In the mea-n 
time, Philip, landgrave of "Hesse, apprehend- 
ing the pernicious effects that these debates 
might have upon the affairs of the pfbtestants, 
,wliic]]i were, as yet, in the fluctuating' and un- 
settled state that marks the infancy of all 
great revolutions) was desirous of putting an 
end to these differences, and^-for that purpose, 
appointed u conference at Marpurg, between 
E^Tuingle, ' Luther, and other doctors of both 
pairties."* This meeting, however, ctnly covered 
the flame instead of extinguishing it; and the 
pacific prince, seeing it impossible' to bring 
abouji a definite-treaty *of peace and concord 
between these_ jarring divines, was obliged to 
rest satisfied with- having engaged, them to 
consent to a trace. Luther and Zuingle came 
to an engreement about several points; but the 
principal matter- in debate, — that which re- 
garded Christ's presence in the eucharigt, — 
was left undecided; each party appealing to 
the Fountain of wisdom to termihate-lhia con- 
torversy,'and expressing a hope that time and 
impartial.reflection might discover and confirm 
tlie truth-t . ' . 

'V. The reformed Church had scarcely been 
founded in Switzerla^id by'^uingle, when the 
Christian hero fell in a battle that was fought, 
in 1530, between the "protestants of Zurichj 
and-their- Roman cathojic compatriots, who 
drew the sword in defence of popery. It was 
not:4ndeed to perform the sanguinary ofiice of 
ar^bldier that Zuingle was present at-this en- 
gagement, but with a view lo encourage and 
a'nimate, by. his counsel and exhortations, the 
valiant defenders of the protestant. causevj" 



- (Ji;^ *.The design of Zuingle was certainly excel- 
lent; but in the exetution of.it perhajps he went too 
far, ami consulted rather the dictates 6£ reason than 
thejreal exigencies, of -Imman- nature in its present 

- Bta4;e. .The existing union bctwee^n soul and body, 
which operate together in' the actions of moral 
agents, even irestliose whCappea^lhe most abstract- 
eaand refiVied, rendersit necessary lo consult the 
external senses, as well as the intellectual ^dweI^s, 
in the institution of public lyorship. Besides, be- 
tween a worship purely^nd philoso'phjcally rational, 
and a service' grossly and- palpably superstitious, 
there are jnany intermediate steps and circum- 
stances, by wJitjcii a rational service may he rendered. 
more affecting and awakening, witjiout becoming 
superstitious; A noble edifice, solemn music, a well- 
ordered set of external gestures, though thi?y do-not, 
in themselves/ render our prayers mpre acceptable 
tothe.Deity, than if they- were offered^ up without 
atiy of these circumstances, produce, n evert htiless, a 
good effect.' They elevate the mlna, they giv^ it a 
composed and solemb frame, ^nd thu^ contribute to 
the fervour'of itsdevotiou. .- ' - 

• ■^ ^ Zuingle certaiulytaaght this doctrine-ki private 

before the year JSai, as appears ft-om Gerdea' His- 

toria Rem}vati Evangetii, torn. i. - 

1 In the year 1525. ^ -^ 

J Jo. Conr. Fue^ini Centuria irEplstoh 'qieolog. 

Reformat.— (tti^- CBcoIampadius was not less re-' 



ble, ftrrbearing, and pacific spirit, and his zeal for 
the progress of vital and practical feligipn, than for 
his jjrofound.. erudition, which he seemed rather 
studious to coHceal, than to display. 

g@«- * Zuingle was accojupanied by CEcplampadi- 
us, JtJucer, and Hideon. Luther had with biui Me- 
lancthon and Justus Jonas from Saxony, and also 
Osiander, Br^ntius, and Agricola. 

t Ruchat, Histoire -de -la Reformation de la Suisse, 
voi. i. ii.-^Hottinger, Helvetische Kirchen-Geschi- 
chte, part iii. — Loscher, IJisto'ria Motuum, par, i. 
cap. ii. iii, vi.— Fucalini Beytragc zur Scliweizer.Re- 
formalion, lorn. iv. ■ - ■ 

- -X The Lutherans, who eonsMer tliis unhilppy fate 
of Zuingle as a reproach upon that gteat man in par- 
.ticular, and upon the reformed church' in genera , 
discover a gross ignorance of Ui6 genius aod man- 
ners of the Swiss nation in this century; for, as'all 
the inhabitantsflf that country are at present trained 
to arms, and obliged to take the field w)ien the de- 
fence of Uieir cmintry requires it so in the time of 
Zuingle this-pbligation was so general, that, neither 
the ministers of the ^Gospel, nor the professors of 
theology, was exempted front this military service. 
Accordingly, in the same battle in which- Zuingle 
ftll, Jerome PoTitauus,one of the theological". doctors 
of Basil, also lost llife life,.' ' See FuesHni Centuria i. 
Epistolar. Theol. ■ Reformatory JCI"' Erasmus afso 
spoke in a very unfriendly manner of the death of 
Zuingle and his friend CEcoIampa'dius; See Jortin's 
■Life of Erasmus, vol. i. It is net-therefore surpris- 
ing t« find" the bigoted Sir Thomas More insuring 
(with the barbarity thai superstition seldom foils to 
produce in a narrow and peevish mind) the BiemoFy 
jDf these two eminetit reformers, in a letter to the 
furious and turbulent Cochlaaus; of which the fbllow- 
ing words show the spirit of the writer: "Foslrema 
ea fuit, iiuam de Zuin^lio et CEcolqmpadio, seriptam 
misisti, quorum nunciata mors mi^laetitiam attulit. 
— SuWatosfi medio esse tanj immaries fidei Christians 
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After his death, several Lutheran doctors of 
the more moderate sort, and particularly 
Martin Bucer, used their utmost endeavours 
to bfing about some kind of reconciliation be- 
tween the contending parties. For this pur- 
pose they exhorted the jarring theologians 
to concord, interpreted the points in dispute 
with a prudent regard to the prejudices of both 
sides, admonished them of the pernicious con- 
sequences^ that ^must attend the prolongation 
of these unhappy contests, and even went so 
far as to express the respective sentiments of 
the contending doctors In terms of considerable 
ambiguity and latitude, that thus the- desired 
union might be the more easily effected. There 
is no doubt, that the intentions and designs of 
these zealous intercessors were pious and up- 
right;* but it will be difficult to decide, whether 
the means they employed were adapted to-pro- 
mote the end they had in view. Be that as 
it may, these specific counselsx>f Bucer excited 
divisions in Switzerland: for some persevered 
obstinately in the doctrine of Zuingle, while 
others adopted the explications an(i modifica- 
tions of his doctrine, offered by Bucer.f But 
these divisions and cpmmati'ous had not the 
least effect on that reconciliations ith Luther, 
which was earnestly desired by the-pious and 
moderate doctors itf both parties.. The efforts" 
of Bucer were more successful out of Switzer^ 
land, and particularly among those divines in 
the upper parts of Germany, who inclined to 
tie sentiments of the Helvetic churchy for they 
retired from the commimion of that church, 
and joined themselves to Luther i)y a public 
act, which was sent to Wittenberg, in 1S36, 
by a solemn deputation appointed far that.pur^ 
pose. I The Swiss divines could not be broug-ht 
to so great a length. There was, however, 
still some prospect of^ reoon'ciliation even be- 
tween them and the Lutherans. But this 
fair prospect entirely - disappeared in 1544^ 
when Luther published his confession, offaith 
in delation to the sacrament of the Lord's sup- 
per, which was directly opposite to the door 
trine ofZuingle and his followers on that 
head. , The doctors of Zurich pleaded 'their 
cause publicly against the Saxon reformer in 
the following year; and thus the purposes of 
the advocates of peace were totally defeated.^ 
VI. The death of Luther, which happened 
in the' year 1546, was an event that seemed 
adapted to calm these commotions, and to re- 
vive, in the breast of the moderate and pacific, 
the hopes of a reconciliation between the con- 
tending parties. For this, union, between the 
Lutherans and Zuinglians, was so ardenjly 
desired by Melancfhon and his followers, that 
tills great man left no means unemployed to 
effect it, and seemed resolved, rather to sub- 
mit {o a dubious and forced peace, than to 



pietatifi occasionetn, jure gaudere possum." - Jortin, 
vol. ii, ■ ■ 

;■ * See ^Ib. Menon. Verpoorten, Comment, de Mart. 
Bucero, et ejus Sentcntia de Ooena Domini, sect. ix. 
p. 23, published in 8vo. atC6burg,in the- year 1709. — 
IiOscheri Hist. Motuum, par. i. lib. ii.'and^ar. i. lib. iii. 
' t Fuesliui Centur. i. Epistolar. Theolog. -" 

t liOacheri Hist. cap. ii. p. 205. — Rucbat, Histoire 
de la Reformat, de Suisse, tom.v. p. §35.^Hotlingeri 
Histor. Eccles. Helvet. torn, iii.lib. vi. p. 702. 

§ Loscheri Hist. par. i, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. '341. 



see those flaming discords perpetuated, which 
reflected such dishonour on the protestant 
cause. At the sairie time', this salutary work 
seemed to be facilits^ted by the theological 
system that was adopted by John Calviri, a 
native of Noyn in France, who as pastor and 
profe^or of divinity at Geneva, and whose 
genius, learning, eloquence, and talents, ren- 
dered hira respectable, even in the eyes of hia 
enemies. This great man, whose particular 
friendship ibr Melancthon 'was an incidental 
circumstance highly favourablfe to the intend- 
ed reconciliation, proposed ari explica'tion of 
the point in debate, that modified" the crnd^ 
hypothesis of Zuingle, and made use of all his 
credit and authority among the Swiss, and 
more particularly at Zurich, where he was 
held in the highest veneration, in order to ob- 
tain their assent to it.* The explication he 
■proposed was not, indeed, favourable to the 
doctrine i of Christ's bodily presence in the 
e.ucharist, which he persisted in denying; he' 
supposed, however, that a certain divine virtue, 
or efficacy,^ was communicated by Christ, with 
the bread and wine, to those who appro'achejl 
this holy sacrament with a lively faith, and 
with upright hearts;, and to render this notion 
still more satisfactory, he expressed it in almost 
the same te^ms which the Lutherans employed 
in inculcating tlieir doctrine of Christ's ' real 
presence in the euoharist.f . Indeed the great 
and common errror of all those, who, from a 
desire of peace, assumed the character of arbi- 
trators in .this controversy, lay in this, that 
they aimed rather- at an uniformity of terms 
than of jsentiments, and seemed satisfied whSn 
they had eiigp-ged the contending parties to use 
the same .word's'and 'phrases, though their real 
difference iii opinion remained the sanie, and 
each explained these ambiguous or figurative 
terms in a manner agreeable to their respective 
systems. 

The cpncord, so much 'desired, did not, how- 
ever, seSm to advance much. Melancthon, al- 
though J)e*stood foremost in the rank of those 
who longed impatiently for it, had not courage 
enough to embark openly in the execution of 
such a perilous project. Besides, after the 
death of Liither, his enemies attacked him 
with redoubled fury, and^gave him' so much 
disagreeable occupation,' that, he had neither, 
that leisure, nor that tranquillity of mind, 
w.hich were necessary to prepare his measures 
properly for such an arduous undertaking. 
A new obstacle to the execution of this pacific 
project was also presented, b^ the iiitemperaie 
zeal of Joachim Westphal, pastor at Hambiirg, 
who, in- 1552, renewed, with greater -vehe- 
mence than ever, this deplorable controversy, 
which had. been for some time suspended; and 
who, after Flacius, was the most obstinate de- 
fender of the opinions of Luther. This violent 
theologian^ with a spirit of acrimonious' vehe- 
mence, like that v^hich too remarkably ap- 



' * Salig, Hist. Aug.donfessronis, torn. ii. lib. vii. 
'^Xtt?* t Calvin went" certainly too far ia this mat- 
ter; and, in- liis'explication of the benelits that arise 
from a worthy commemoration of Christ's death in 
theeucharist,he,d.welt loo grossly upon the allegori- 
cal expression^ of Scripture, which the' papists bad 
so egregiously abused, and talked of really eating 
by faitb the body, and drinking the blood ofllhrisl* 
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peard in the- polemic writings of Luther, at- 
tacked the act qf' uniformity, by which the 
churches of Geneva and Zurich declared their 
agreement concerning the doctrine of the eu- 
cSarist. In the book which he published 
with this view,* he censured, with the utmost 
severity, the variety of sentiments concerning 
the sacrament of the Lord's sUppor, observable 
in the reformed churchy and maintained, with 
his usual warmth and obstinacy, the opinion 
of Luther on that subject. This engaged 
Oilvm to enter the lists with Westphal, whom 
he treated with as little lenity and forbearance, 
as tlie" rigid Lutherans had shown toward the 
Helvetic churches. The consequences of this 
debate were, that Calvin and Westphalliad, re- 
spectively, their zealous defenders and patrons: 
thus the breach was widened, the .spirits were 
heated, and the Hame of coiitroversy was kin- 
dled anew with such violence and fury, that 
to' extinguish it entirely seemed to Be u task 
be(yohd the reach.of human wisdom or power.f 
VII. These disputes were unhappily ang- 
mentisd by that famous controversy concerning- 
the decrees of God, with -respect to tlie eternal 
condition of men, which was set on foot by 
Calvin, and became an inexhaustiljle source of 
intricate researches, and abstruse, subtle, and 
iaexplicable questions. The most" »ancient 
Helvetic doctors were far from adopting the 
doctrine of those, who represent the Qeity as 
assigning from all, eternity, by an absoltite,' ar- 
bitrary, and unponditional decree, to some ever- 
lasting happiness, and toothers endless misery , 
without any previous regard to the mpraf 
characters and circumstances of either. Their 
sentiments seemed to difier very little from 
those of the Pelagians; nor did they hesitate in 
declaring, after the example of Zuingle, that 
the kingdom of heaven was open to all who 
lived according to the dictates of right reason.} 
Calvin haxl adopted a quite different system 
with respect to the divine decrees. He main- 
tained, that the everlasting condition of man- 
kind in a future world was determined from all 
eternity, by the uncliangeable order of the 
Deity, and that, this absolute determination pf 
his wiU and goiaJ pleasure, was the only source 
of happiness or misejry to every individual. 
This opinion was in a very short time propa- 



Qt^* fhia book,,which aboiiods with senseless 
and extravagant tenets that Luther never so much 
as. tfaolighc of,' and breathes fflle-most .virulent spirit 
of persecution, is entitled, " Parrago'Confusknearum 
.et inter se dissidentium de S. Ccena Opinionum ex. 
Sacramentariohiin Libris congesta.'' . ' 

^t Lgsclieri Historia ]\Jotuum, par. ii. lib. iii. cap.' 
^^ii. p. 83.-^Molleri Cimbria Literata, torn, iii^ p. 
642. — Arn. Grevii Memoria Joac. Westphali., 

' X For^the proof of this assertion, see Dallsi Apo- 
Ih'gia pro duabus Ecclesiarum Gallicaf. Synodis' ad- 
versus Fred. Spanheini,.part iv. p. 946. — Jo. Alphdns. 
TiitretiniEpistoI. ad Antistitem Gantuarieiisem, in- 
serted in the Bibliqthetiue Germanjqiie, -tQm. ziii.~ 
Simon, Bibliotheque Critique, published under the 
fictitious name of Sanior, torn. iii. ch. xxviii-, and 
also a book, entitled, Observatipnes Gallicse in For- 
mal. Consensus Helveticam, The-very learned Dr. 
Gerdes, instead of being persuaded by -these festimo- 
nies, maintains, on the contrary, (in his Miscellan. 
Groningens.) that the sentiments of Cailvin were the 
flame with those of the ancient Swiss doctors; !-but 
this excellent author may be refut'ed, even from his 
own account of the tumults which were occasioned 
in Switzerland, J)y the opinion that Calvin liad pro- 
pagated in relation to the divine decrees. 



gated through all the reformed cTiurches, by 
the writings of Oilvin, and by the ministry.of 
his disciples; and, in some plades, it was in- 
serted in the national creedfl and confessions, 
find thus made a public artioleof faith. The 
unhappy controversy, which took its rise from. 
this doctrine, was opened at Strasburg, in 
1660, byjerome Zanchius, an Italian ecclesi- 
astic, who was particularly attached to ,the 
sentiments of Calvin; and it was afterwards 
carried "on by others with such zeal atjd as- 
siduity, that it drew, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, the attention of the pubhc, and tended as 
much to exasperate the passions, and foment 
the discord of the contending payties, as the 
dispute about the euchsirist had already done.* 

VIII- The Helvetic doctors had no prospect 
left of calming the troubled spirits, and tem- 
pering, at least, the vehemence of these deplo- 
rable feud^, but the moderation of the Saxon 
divines, who were the disciples of Melancthon, 
and who, Jireathing the pacific spirit of their 
master, seeAied; after his .death, to . have no- 
thing" so much at heart as the restpration of 
concord and union to the protestant church. 
Their designs, however, were nof carried on 
with that_ caution and circumspection, with 
that prudent foresight, or that wise attention 
to the nature of .the times, which always dis- 
tinguished the transactions of Melancthon, and 
which'the critical nature, of the cause they 
Tvere engaged in, indispensably required. And 
hence they had already taken -a. step, which 
threatened to render ineffectual all the reme- 
die8.^they could apply to the healing of the 
prSiatt disorders; for, by dispersing artful and 
insidious writings, with a design to seduce the . 
ministers of the church, and the studious 
youth, into the sentiments of the Swiss di- 
vines, or, at least, to engage them to ^eat 
these sentiments with toleration and forbear- 
ance, they drew upon themselves the indigna- 
tion of their adversaries, and ruined the par 
cific cause in which they had embarked. It 
was this conduct that gave occasion to the.^ 
composition of that famous- Form of Concord, 
which coiidemned the sentiments of the rer 
formed churches in relation to the person of 
Christ, and the sacrameiit of the Lord's sup- 
per; and, as this form is received by the greatr 
est part of the Lutherans; as one of the articles 
of theiir religion, iience arises an insuperable - 
obstacle to all schemes of -recpnciliafion and 
c;oncdrd. 

IX. So much did it seem necessary to pre* 
mise concerning the caus.es, rise, and progress 
of the controversy, which formgd the separa- 
tion that still subsists between the' Lutheran 
and refoTmed churches; Thence it will' be 
proper to proceed to an account pf the internal 
state of the latter, and-to the history of its pro- 
gress and revoliitions. ' The history of the- re- 
formed church, during this century, compre- 
hends two distinct periods. The first com^ 
mences with the year 1519, when Zuingle! 
withdrew from the communion of -Rpme, and' 
began to form, a christian i^urch beyond the 
bounds of the pope's jurisdiction; and it ex- 



* Lpscheri Historia Motuum, part iii. lib. v. cap. ii 
■Salig Hist. August. Confessionis, torn. -i. lib.- iL 
cap. xiii 
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tenda to th6 time of CaJvin'9 Eettleinent at 
Geneva, whrire he acquired thl^eatest repU' 
tation and autliority. The second period takes 
in the rest of this century. 

During the^ first of these periods, the Hel- 
vetic church, which assumed the title of Re- 
ptrmed after the exainple of the French pro- 
testants in its neighbourhoodvwho had chosen 
this denomination, in order to distinguish them- 
selves from the catholics, as very considerable 
in its extent, and was confined to the cantons 
of Switzerland. It was indeed augmented by 
the accession of some .small states in Suabia 
an"d Alsace; but, in 1526, these stiltes changed 
.sides, through the suggestions and influence of 
'Bucer, returned to the communion of the 
Saxon church, and thus made their peace with 
Luther. The other religious communities, 
which had abandoned the church of Rome, 
either openly embraced the doctrine' of Luther, 
or consisted of persons who did not -agree in 
their theological opinions, and who really 
seemed to stand in a kind of neutrality be- 
tween the cantending parties.. All things being 
duly considered, it appears probable enough 
that the church founded by Zuingle, would 
have remained still confined to its original 
'limits, had not Calvin arisen, to augment its 
extent„author4ty, and lustre; for the natural 
arid political character of the Swiss, neither 
bent toward the lust of conquest, nor the 
grasping views of ambition, discovered itself in 
their religious transactions; ''and, as a- spirit of 
contentment with what they had, prevented 
their aiming at an augmentation of their ter- 
ritory. So did a similar spirit hinder them from 
being extremely solicitous about enlarging the 
borders of their church. 

]F X. In this infant state of the reformed 
church, the only point that prevented its union 
with the followers of Luther, was the doctrine 
they taught with respect to the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper. This first controversy, in- 
deed, soon produced a second, relating to the 
person of Jesus Christ; which, nevertheless, 
concerned only a partof the Lutheran Church.* 
The Lutheran divines of Suabia, in the course 
of their debates with those of Switzerland, drew 
an argument in favour of the real presence of 
Christ's body and blood m the eucharist, fi-om 
the following proposition: that " all the proper- 
ties of the divine nature, and consequently its 
omnipresence were communicated to the human 
nature of Christ by thehypostatic union." The 
Swiss doctors, in order to destroy the force of 
this.<p.rgument, denied this communication of 
the divine attributes to Christ's human nature; 
nnd denied, more especially, the ' ubiquity or 
omnipresence of the man Jesus;' and hence 
aroue that most intricate and abstruse contro- 
versy concerning ubiquity, and the communi- 
cation of properties, which "produced s6 many 
learned and unintelligible treatises, so many 



(jl^ * It was only a certain number of those Lu- 
therans, -wlfo were much more rigid in their .doctrine 
than Luther himself, that believedthe Ubiquity or 
omnipresence of Christ's person, considered as a 
man. By this we may see that the Lutherans have 
their divisions as well as the reformed, of which se- 
veral instances may be yet jgriven in the course of 
this History. 



subtle disputes, and occasioned such a multi- 
tude of accusations and invectives. 

It is proper to pbserve, that, at this time, 
the Helvetic church universally embraced the 
doctrine of Zuingle concerning the eucharist. 
This doctrine, which difiered considerably 
from^tfiat of <^lvin, amounted to the follow- 
ing piropositions: That the bread and wine 
were no more than a representation «f the 
body and blood of Christ; or, in other words, 
the signs appointed to denote the benefits that 
were conferred upon mankind, in consequence 
of the death of Christ; that, therefore. Chris- 
tians derived no other fruit from the participa." 
tion of the Lord's supper, than a mere com- 
memoration and remembrance of the merits of 
Christ, which, according to an expression com- 
nion in the mouths of the advocates of this doc- 
trine, was' the ' only thing that was properly 
meant by the Lord's supper.'* Bucer, whose 
leading principles was the desire of peace and 
.concord, endeavoured" to correct and modify 
this doctrine in such a manner, as to give it a 
certain degree of conformity to the hypothesis 
of Luther; but the memory of Zuingle was 
too fresh in the minds of the Swiss, to permit 
their acceptance of these corrections and mo- 
difications, or to suffer them to depart; in any 
respect, from the doctrine of that eminent 
man, who had founded their church, and had 
been the instrument of their deliverance from 
the tyranny and superstition of Rqme. 

Xf. In the year 1641, John Calvin; who 
surpassed almost all the doctors of this age in 
laborious application, constancy of mind, force 
of eloquence," and extent of genius, returned 
to Geneva, whence the opposition of his ene- 
mies Ijad obliged him to retire. On his settle- 
ment in that city , the affairs of the new church 
were committed to his direction;! and he ac- 
quired also -a high degree of influence in the 
political administration of that republic. This 
event changed entirely the face of a^airs, and 
gave a new aspect to the reformed church. 
The views and projects of this great man were 
grand and extensive; for he not only under- 
took to give strength and vigour to the rising 
church, by framing the wisest laws and the 
most salutary institutiotis for the maintenance 
of order, ana the advancement of true piety, 
but even proposed to render Gerieva the mo- 
ther, the seminary of all the reformed churches, 
as Wittenberg was of all the Lutheran com- 
munities. He formed' the scheme of sending 



* Nihil esse in Coena quam memoriani^ Christi. 
That this was the real opinion lof Zuingle, appears 
evidently frqin various testimonies, which may be 
aeendn the Museum Helveticum, torn. i. p. 485, 490. 
tom. iii. p. 631. -This is also confirmed by the follow- 
ing sentence in his book concerning baptism; (tom. 
ii. op. p. 85.) "Ccena Dominica non aliud quam 
Commemofatlonis nomen meretur." Compare, with 
all this, Fueslini Cent. 1. Epist. Theol. Reform. 

t Calvin, in reality, enjoyed the power and au- 
thority of a bishop at Geneva; for, as long as he 
lived, he presided in the assembly of the clergy, and 
ill the. consistory, or ecclesiastical judicatory, ^ut, 
when he was at the point of death, he advised the 
clergy, not -to .appoint ajsuccessor, and proved to 
them evidently the dangerous consequences of en. 
trusting with any one man, during life, a place of 
such high authority. After him, therefore, the place 
of president ceased to be perpetual. See Spoh'B His 
toire de Geneva, tom. ii. 
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forth from this little republic the succours and 
ministers that were to promote and "propagate 
the protestant cause through the most distant 
nations, and aimed at nothing less than render- 
ing the government) discipline, and doctrine 
or Genevu, the model and rule of stricjt limi- 
tation to all the reformed- churcher JS l^e 
world. - The undertaldng was certainly grBat, 
and worthy. of the extensive genius and capa- 
city of this' eminent man; and, great and ar- 
duous as it was, it was executed in part, and 
even carried on to a very considerable length,- 
by- his indefatigable assiduity and inextin- 
guishable; zeal. It was with this view, that, 
by the fame of his learning, as-,well as by his. 
epistolary solicitations and encouragements of 
various kinds,..he engaged many persons of 
rank and fortune, in France, Italy, and other 
countries, to leave the places of tlieir nativity", 
and to settle at Geneva; while others repaired 
thither roerely out of curiosity to see a man, 
whoso talents and exploits had rendered him 
so famous, and to hear the- discourses whicli 
he delivered in pubUc. Another circumstance, 
that contributed much to tlie success of-his de- 
signs, was the establishment of an universitj^ 
at Geneva, which the senate of that city 
founded at his request; and iii which he him- 
self, with his colleague, Theodore Beza, and 
other divines of eminent, learning and abilities, 
taught tlie sciences with the greatest reputa- 
tion. In effect; the lustre which these great 
men reflected upon this infant seminary of 
learning, spread its fame tlirough the distant 
nations with such amazing rapidity, that all 
who were ambitious of a distiiigui^hed progress 
either fn sacred or profane erudition, repaired 
to Geneva, and that England, Scotland, 
■ France,^ Italy, and Germany, seemed to vie 
with each other in tliejiumbers.ot" their studi- 
ous yaiith, that were -incessantly repairing to 
the new university. By tliese means, and by 
the ministry of these his disciples, Calvin en- 
larged considerably the borders of the reformed 
-church, propagated his - doctrine, and gained 
proselytes and patrons to his theological system, 
in several coqntries of Europe. In the midst 
"of this glorious career, he ended his days, in 
the year 1564; but the salutary institutions and 
wise regulations^ of which he had been the 
author, were both .respected and maintained^ 
after his death. In Si, more especial manner, 
the university of Geneva flourished as much 
mder Beza, "as it had done during the life 
of its founder.* 

XII. The plan of doctrine and discipline 
that had been.formed by Zuingle, was altered 
and corrected by' Calvin, Jndre especially in 
three points, of- which it will not be improper 
"to give a particular account. , . , 

■1st, Zuingle, in his form, of ecclesiastical, 
government, had given an absolute and un- 



* The various projects aiid plans that were formed, 
conducted, ^nd executed with equal prudence and re- 
solutiou byCalviu,in behalf, both of the republic and 
church of Geneva", are related by-'the learned person, 
who, in 1730, gave anew edition (enriched with in- 
teresting historical notes, and authentic documents) 
of Spon's Histoire de Geneve, ^he particular ac- 
counts of Calvin's tra'nsactions, given by this anony- 
mous editor, in his notes, -are drawn from several 
curious manuscripts of undoubted credits 



bounded power, in religiouS_ matters, to the 
civil magistrate, to whom he had placed the 
clergy in a "degree of subjection that was dis- 
pleasing to many. At the same time he ait- 
Jowed_a certain subordination and difference 
of rank among the ministers of the church, 
and- even -thought it expedient to place at 
their head a perpetual presideiit, or superinten- 
dent, with a certain degree of inspection and- 
authority over the \*hoIe body. Calvin, on the 
contrary, reduced the power "of the magistrate, 
in religious matters, within narrow bounds. 
He declared the church a separate and inde- 
pendent body, endowed with the power of 
.legislation for itself. He maintained, that it, 
was to he-governed, like the primitive cliurch, 
only by presbyteries and synods, that is, by as- 
se'mblies of elders, confipdsed both of the clergy 
and! laity; and he left to the civil magistrate 
little more_ than the privilege of protecting-and 
defending the church, and providing.for what 
related to its external exigencies and concerns. 
Thus this eminent reformer introdiiped into 
the republic' of Geneva, and endeavoured to 
introduce into all the reforined , churches 
throughout Europe, that form of ecclesiastical 
government, which is called Preshyteriviijfibia 
its neither admitting the institatioii of bishops, 
nor any subordination among the clergy; and 
which is founded on this principle, that all 
ministers of the Gospel are, by the law of God, 
declared to he equal in rank and authority. 
In consequence of^this principle, he establish.ed 
at Geneva a consistory composed of ruling 
elders,' partly pastorSj and partly laymen, and. 
invested this ecclesiastical body w4th a high . 
degree of power and authority. He also con- 
vened synods, composed of the ruling elders 
of different churches, and, in-these consistories 
apd synods, procured laws to be enacted for 
the regulation of all matters of a religious na- 
turej arid, among other things, restored to its 
former vigour the ancient' practice of excom- 
inunication.^sAll these things were done with 
thflf consent of the-g'reatest part of the senate 
of Geneva. ; ' 

2dly, The systein that 'Zuingle' had adopted 
with respect to -the eucharist, vi^as by no means 
agreeable to Calvin, who, in order to facilitati 
the desired union with the Lutheran church, 
substituted in its place another, which ap- 
peared more con&cmable to the doctrine of 
that church, and, in reality, differed httle from 
it. For while the doctrine^of Zuingl^ sup-' 
posed only a symbolical or figurative jweseiuu 
of the body and blood of Christ in the euchar-r 
ist, and represented a pious remembrance of 
Christ's death, and of the benefits it procured 
to mankind, as the only fruits that arose from 
the' celebration of the Lord's supper, Calvin 
explained this critical point in a quite different 
manner. -He acknowledged a real tliough 
spiHtual presence of Christ in this sacrament, 
or, in other words, he maintained^ that true 
Christians, vvho approached this holy ordi- 
nance with a lively faith, were, in a certain 
manner, united to the man Christ; and that 
from Ais union the spiritual life derived new 
vigour in the soul, and was still carried on, in_ 
a progressive. motion, to greater degrees of 
purity and perfection. This kind of language 
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had been used in the forms of 'doctrine drawn 
-up by Luther; and as Calvin observed, among 
other thitigs, that the divine grace was con- 
ferred upon sinners, and sealed to them by the 
celebtation of the Lord's supper, this induced 
many to suppose that he adopted the senti- 
ment impjied in the barbarous term iMpana- 
tion,* and did not essentially alter the doctrine 
of the Lutheran church on this important sub- 
ject/f Be that as it may, his sentiments dif- 
fered considerably from those of Zuingle; for, 
while the latter asserted, that all Christians, 
whether regenerate or uhregenerate, might be 
partakers of the body- and blood- of Christ, 
Calvin confined, this privilege to the pious and 
■■ regenerate believer alone. 

3dly, The absolute decree of God, with re- 
spect to the future and .everlasting condition 
^ of the hiiman'race, -Which made no part of thS 
theology of Zuingle, was an essential tenet in 
the creed^ of Calvin,' who inculcated with zeal- 
the following doctrine: that God, in predesti- 
pating, from all eternity, onr part of mankind 



QQ^ * The term I}npanation ^vvhich signili^s here 
the presence,§f Christ's body in the eucharist, in or 
toith Iheh^'M that is there exhibited) amounts to 
what is called Consubstantiation. It was a modifi- 
cation of the monstrous doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, first invented by some of the disciples of fieren- 
ger, who had not a mind to break all measures with 
the church of-Kome, and was afterwards adopted by 
Luther and his followers, who, in realityj made sad 
•work of it. For, in order to give it some faint air 
of possibility, and to maintain, it as well aa -they 
could-, they fell into a wretched^scholastic jargon 
about the nature of sjjbstances,. subsistences, attri- 
butes, properties, and accidents, that di'd infinite mis- 
chief to the true and sublime sci,ence of gospel theolo- 
gy, whose beautiful simplicity it was adapted to de- 
stroy. The very same perplexity and" darkness, the 
same quibbling, sophistical, and unintelligible logic, 
that reigned in-the attetppts of the Roman catholics to 
defetidthe doctrineofTransubstantiation, werfe visi- 
ble in the controversial writ,ings of the tutlierans in 
■ behalf of Consubstantiation, or Impanatiouv The'lat- 
ter had, indeed, one absurdity'less'to maintain; but 
being obliged tp assert, in opposition to intuitive evi- 
dence and unchan^eabletfuth, that thesame body can 
be in many places-at the same time; they were conse- 
quently obliged to have recourse-tcJ the darkest and 
most intricate Jargon of the school^, to hide the'non-_ 
sense of. this unaccountable doctrine. The modern 
Lutherans are grown somewh^t'^wiser in this re- 
spect; at least, they seem less zealous than thsir an- 
cestors about the tenet in question: 

t See.Fueslini Centur. I. Epistol. Theol. Reform, 
tom. i. p. 255, 262",— Lettres de Calvin a Mons. -de 
Falaise, p* 84. — We learn from Fueslin that Calvin 
wrote to Bucer a letter, intimatipg that he approved 
his sentiments. - It is possible, th.at he ihay have de- 
rived from Bucer. the opinion Jie entertained with 
-respect to the eucharist. — See Bossuet's Hisfo'ire, des 
Variations des Eglises Protestantes, tom. ii.; and 
Courayer's - Examens -.des Defauts de Theologiens, 
tom. ji. These ,^two writers pretend that the sen- 
timents ijf Calvin, with respect, to the eucharist, 
were-atmost the same with those of the catholics.* 
The truth.of- the matter is,- that the obkcarity and 
inconsistency with which this great man expressecL 
himself-upon that subject, rendered it extreniely' 
difficult 40. give a clear 'and accurate acount of his" 
doctrine. ' • 



Q(^ *-.How it could -come, in to the heads of such 
men as Bossuet and-Dr. Courayer to say, that " thfr" 
sentiments of Calvin concerning the eucharist were 
almost the same wi'th those of the catholics," is, in- 
deed, strange enough.^ The' doctrine of transub- 
stantiation was to Calvin an invincible obstacle td 
any sort of conformity between him and Rome on 
that subject; foi, howeyer obscure and- figurative, his 
expressions with resp.ect to Christ's spiritual pre- 
sence in the euchariat may have been, he never once 
dreamed of any thing lik^ a co rporal presence in that 
hol}^ sacrament. 



to everlasting happiness, a'nd another to end- 
16ss. misery, vvas led to make this distinction 
by no other motive than his own good pleasure 
and freewill. 

XIII. The first point was of such a nature, 
that, great as the credit arid influence of Cal- 
vin were, he could not procure an universal 
reception for it in the reformed churches. 
The English and Germans rejected it, and 
even the S*iss refiised to adopt it. It was, 
however, received by the reformed churches 
in France, Holland, and Scotland; The Swiss 
remained firmin their opposition; they would 
not suffer the form of ecclesiastical.' govern- 
-mehtj that had once been established under 
the inspection of Zuingle, to be changed -in 
any respect, nor the power of the civil magis- 
trate, in religious matters, to receive the small- 
est prejudice. The other two points were long 
debated, even in Switzerland, witlj the great- 
est warmth. Several churches', more especially 
those of Zurich and Bern, maintained obsti- 
nately the doctrine of Zuingle concerning the 
eucharist;* and theycould not be easily per- 
suaded to admit, as an article of faith, the doc- 
trine of prsdestination, as it had been tatlgfht 
by Calvin.'f The prudence, howevei', of this 
great man, seconded by his resolute perseve- 
rance and his extraordinary credit, triumphed 
at length so far, as to bring' about an union be- 
tween the Swiss churches and that of Geneva, 
first in relation to the doctrine of the euchar- 
ist,J and afterwards also on the subject of 
predestination. § The followers -of Calvin ex- 
tended still farther the triurriphs of their Chief, 
and improved with such .success the footing 
he had gained, that, in process df time, almost 
all the reformed churches adopted his theolo- 
gical system; a result to which,_no doubt, his 
learned writiiigs greatly contributed. || r 

XIV. It will not be improper to pass" in re;- 
view the ^Jiffejent countries in which the doc-, 
trine and discipline of the reformed church, as 
modelled by Calvin, were established in a fixe^ 
and permanent manner.. Among its chief pa- 
trons in Germany we may reckon Frederic III. 
elector Palatine, who, in 1.560, removed from 
their pastoral functions the Lutheran doctors, 
and filled their places with Calvinists; and, at 
the same time, obliged his subjects to embrace 
the tenets,^rites, and institutions of the church 
of Geneva.!! This order was indeed abro- 



* See Fueslini Ceritur;'EpistoIar. p. 264. — Museum 
Helvet. tom. i. p. 490. tom. v:p. 479, 483. tom. ii- p. 
79. . . . -■ ■ . 

t Besides' Ruchat and Hottinger, see Museum 
Helveticum, tom, ii..— Gerdes.^sMiscellan. Gronin- 
gens. Nov'a, tom. ii.. 

I This agreement was concluded in 1549, for one 
..point; and in 1554 for the other. 
■ - § See the Consensus Geiiev. et Tigurinor. in Cal* 
vihi Opusculis. ■ ■ 

- II The-^lcarned Dan. Ern. Jablonsky, in his Letters 
to Leibnitz, published by Kappius, maintians (p. 24, 
4i;y that the opinion of Zuingle^has no longer any 
patrons among the-reformed. But this i^ a palpable 
mistake; fo^ its patrons and defenders are, on the 
contrary,- extremelynumerous; and at this very time 
the doctrine of Zuingle is received i-n'England, Swit* 
zerland, and other 'countrie.a, and seems to acquire 
new degrees of credit from day to day. . 

IT Hen. Altingii Hist. Eccl. Palat. in Lud. Chr 
Miegii~Monum. Palat. torn. r. p. 223. Loscheri His: 
tbria Motuum, par. ii. lib. iv. cap. iv. p. ]25.-^Salig, 
Hist. Confession. Aug. tom. iii lib. ix. cap. v. p. 4!S. 
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gated, in 1676, by his son and successor Louis, 
who restored Liitheranism to its former credit 
and authority. . The effects of this revolution 
were, however, transijtory; for, in 1583, under 
the government of me elector John Qasimir, 
who had followed the example, of his brother 
Frederic in embracing the discipline of the 
reformed church, Calvinism resumed what 
it had lost, and became triumphant.*' From 
this period the church of the Palatinate 'ob- 
tained the second place among the reformed 
churches; and its influence and Teputation were 
so considerable, that the form of instruction, 
whidh was composed for its use by Ursinus, 
and which is known under the title ' of" the 
Cateclvism of Heidelberg, was almost universally 
adopted by the Calviiiists.t 'The republic of 
Bremen embracedj^'also, the same doctriijq and 
institutions. Albert Hardenberg," the intimate 
friend or Melancthon, was the first who atr 
tempted io introduce there the doctrine of 
Calvin concerriing the eucharist,- This attempt 
he made so early as the year 1556; and, though, 
a- powerful" opposition rendered it. at tliat time 
unsuccessful, and-procured the expulsipn of fts 
author from the. city of Bremen, yet the latent 
seeds of Calvinism took root, and, toward thfe' 
conclusion of this century, acquired such 
strength, that no measures, either of prudence 
or force were sufficient to prevent the church 
bf.Bremen from regulating its_ faith, .worship," 
and government, by that pf Geneva.}; The va* 
rious motives that engaged other German 
states to adopt by degrees the same sentiments, 
and, the incidents and circumstances that. fa- 
voured the progress, of C^^lvinism in thef em- 
pire, must be sought in those writers, who 
have' undertaken to give an ample and com- 
plete history of the Christian church. 

Xy. Those among the French, who first 
renounced the' jurisdiction and doctrine-of the 
church' of Rome, are commonly called Luthe- 
rans by the writers of these early times. This 
denomination, joined to other circumstances, 
induced some to iinagine, that these French 
converfsto the protestant cause were ^ttaghed 
to' the tenefe of the Lutheran church, and 
averse to those of the Swiss diviiies.§ But this 
is by no means a just representation of the 
matter. It appears niuch more probable, that 
the first Frenohi Protestants were uniform in 
nothing but their antipathy to the church Of. 
Rome, and that, this point being excepted, 
there was a great variety ih their religious sen- 
timents. It is, however, to be observed, that 
the vicinity .of (Greneva, Lausanne^ arid other 
cities which had adoppd the doctrine of Cal- 
Tin, together with the incredible zeal of this 
eminent man, and hia two colleagues Fareland 
Beza, in nourisbing'the opposition to the church 



*-Alting. lo'c.cit.— LoBcheri Hist. par. iii. Jib. vi. p. 
324. — Seea'Iao'a German work, by Gottli. Stiuvius, 
entitled Ffaelzisclle Kircheii Historie, p. -110. 

t For an account of tlie catechism of Heidelberg, 
886 Kochevi BibliothecaTheologiEe Symbolicse, p. 593 
and 308. , - 

. X Salig, loc. cit. par. lii. lib.- X. cap. v-. p. 715, cap. 
vi. p. 776. — Loscherus, loc. eft. par. ii. lib. iv. cap. v. 
P..134. par. iii. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 376,.M}erdeB," His-, 
toria, Eenovati i!vangeliii,toin. iii. p. ISZ. 

§ Iiosch. par. ii. ca^. vi.— Salig, torn. U'. lib. v. cap. 



of Rome, and augmenting both the indignation 
and nurriber of its enemies, produced a very re- 
markable effect upon .the French churches; 
for, before the middle of this century, they ail 
enteredinto the bonds of fraternal communion 
with the church of .Geneva. The French pro- 
testans were called by- their .enemies Hugue- 
nots, by way of derision and contempt; the 
origin, however, of this denomination is ex- 
tremely uncertain,* Their fate wiis severe; 
the storms of persecutiou assailed tliern with 
unparalleled -fury; and, thaugh many princes 
of the royaj bjood, and the^flower of the no- 
bility, adopted their sentiments, and stood 
forth in their cause,f no other part of the re- 
formed church suffered so grievously as they 
did for the sake of religion: Ev.en -the peace, 
which they obtained from Henry III. in 1576, 
was the source of that civil war, in which the 
poH^erfijl and ambitious hpuse^of. Guise, insti- 
gated by the sanguinary suggestions of the 
Roman pontiffs, aimed at nothing less than 
the extirpation of the royal fathily, and the 
utter ruin of the protestant religion; while the 
Huguenots, on the "other hand, 4eaded by 
leaders of the most heroic v.alour and the most 
illustrious railk, combated for their religion 
and for" their sovereigns with various success. 
These dreadful commc^tions, in which -both the 
contending ,pai:ties committed such deeds as 
are yet (and -always will be) remembered with 
horror, were St length calmed by the fortitude 
and prudence of" Henry IV. This monarc.li, 
indeed, sacrificetl the dictates of conscience to 
the suggestions of policy;, and imagining, that 
his "gSvernment -could haye no stabl^^r solid 
foundation, as long as he persisted in disowning; 
the authority, and jurisdiction of Rome, he re- 
nounced the reformed religion, andmade a so- 
lemn and public profession of popery. Per- 
ceiving, however, On the other hand, that i% 
was not possible to extirpate or suppress en- 
tirely the protestant religion, he granted to its 
professors, by the famous ediQt promulgated at 



gc^ * Some etymologists suppose'tbis-term derived 
from I^uguon, a word used in Toura-ine, to 'signify- 
",persons who walk at-night in the streetsj^' and as- 
the firs^ Pr.otestants, like the first Christians, ^may 
have chosen that season for their religious assem? 
blies, through the fear of persecution, the nicknam.e 
of huguenot may, 'naturally enough, have been ap- 
plied to them by their enemies: Others.are of opinion* 
that it was derived from a French and faulty pro- 
nunciation of the German word eidgenossen, whicb 
"signifies confederates^ and had been originally the 
name of that valiant part of the city of Geneva 
which entered into an alliance with the Swiss can- 
tons, in order^to maintain their liberties against the 
tyrannical attempts- of Charles III. du'ke of Savoy. 
These "confedejiates were called egnotes; and thence, 
very probably, was derived the word huguenot^ now 
under considfration. The count de "Villars, in a let- 
ter written to thejting of France from the province 
of Langaedoc,,wherehewas lieutenant-general, and 
dated- the^llth of Novbmber, 1560, calls the riotous 
Calvinists of the Ccvennes, Huguenots; and this is 
the first time that the term is found in the registers 
of thatprovince, applied to the protestants. 

t See the Histoire Eccles. des Eglises fteformees 
au Royaume de France, published at Antwerp in 
1580, and supposed by m^ny to have been written by. 
6eza« The writers that have given the best accounts 
of the French reformed churched, their confession of 
faith, and their forms of worship and discipline; are 
enumerated by Kocber, in his Biblioth. Tlieolai. 
'SyniB6Uc(e,p.a99. * 
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Nantes in 159S, the liberty of serving God ac- 
cording to their conscience's,* and a/full secu- 
rity for the enjoyment of their civil rights and 
privileges, without persecutioif or molestation 
from any quarter.f 

XVI. The church of Scotland acknowledges 
as its founder John Knox, the disciple of Cal- 
vin; and, p.ccordingly, from its first reforma- 
tion, it adopted the doctrine, rites, and form 
of ecclesiastical government estahUshed at Ge- 
neva. To these it lias always adhered with 
the utmost uniformity, and has maintained 
them with the greatest jealousy "and zeal; so 
that even in the last century the designs of 
those who attempted to introduce certain 
changes into its discipline and worship, were 
publicly opposed py the force of arms.f 
.' A quite differtftit constitution is observable 
in the church of England, which could never 
be brought to an entire -compliance with the 
ecclesiastical laws of Geneva, and which re- 
tained, but for a short time, even those which 
it adopted. It is well known, that the great- 
est part of those English, who first threw off 
the yoke of Rome, seemed much more inclined 
to the sentiments of Luther concerning the 
eucharist, the form of public worship, "and ec- 
clesiastical government, than to thpse of the 
Swiss churches.- ■ But the scene changed after 
the death of Henry VIII. when, by the indus- 
trious zeal of ' Calvin, and his disciples, more 
especially Peter Martyr, the cause of Luther- 
anism lost ground considerably; and the uni- 
versities, schools, and churches, became the 
oracles of Calvinism, which also acquired new 
votaries among the people from day to day. § 
Hence it happened,- that, when it was pro- 
posed, in the reign of Edward VI., to.give a; 
fixed and stable form to the doctrine and dis- 
cipUne of the Church, Geneva was acknow- 
ledged as a sister church; and the theological 
Bystem,there established by Calvin, was adopt- 
ed, and reiidered the public rule of faith in 
England^ This, however, was done without 
any change of the form -of episcopal' govern- 
ment, which had already taken place, and was 
entirely different from that of Geneva; nor was 
this step attended with any alteration of seve- 
ral rehgious ceremonies, which were looked 
upon as. superstitious by the greatest part of 
the reformed. This difference, however, be- 
tween the churches, though it appeared at first 
of little consequence, and, in the judgment 
even of Calvin, was deemed an object of tole- 



g[f* * This edict restqred and conjirmetl, in the 
fullest terms, all the favours that had ever been 
granted to the proteatants by other princes, and par- 
ticularly by .Henry in. To these privileges ' some 
were added, which had never bi^fcri granted or even 
demanded before; such as a free iidinisaion to "all em- 
ployments of trust, honour, and profit; the establish- 
ment of courts and chambers, in which the profea- 
eors of,the two Religions were eqital in number; and 
the permitting of the children of protestants to be 
' educated, without any molestation or constraint, in 
'the pttbHc universities.^ 

t Benoit, Histoire de^l'Edit de Nantes, tom. i. lib;' 
v. p, 200.— Daniel, Hist, de France, tom. ix. page 409. 
Boulay, Hist. Academ. Paris, tom'. vi, 

X Salig, Hist. Aug. Confessi'Onis, part ii. lib. vi. 
cap. 1. p. 40*3.-^1^^ Dr. ^osheini -allude?', in this pas- 
sage, to the attempts madp in the reign of Charles 
II. to introduce eplscopa&y into Scotland; 

§ Loscher, par. ii. lib. iii. cap. viit-^alig,r tom. ii- 
lib. vi. cap iii. " ■ ' . 



ration and indulgence, was nevertheless, in 
succeeding times, a source of dissensions and 
calamities, which were highly detrimental both 
to the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of 
Great Britain. . 

XVII. The origin of these unhappy dissen- 
sions, which it has not yet been possible en- 
tirely to heal, must be sought in the conduct 
of those persecuted fugitives, who, to save their^ 
lives, their families, and their fortunes, from 
the sangdinarg rage and^ inhuman tyranny of 
Queen Mary, left their native country in 1564, 
and took refuge in Germany.* Of these fu- 
gitive congregations some performed divine 
worship with the rites that had been- authorized 
by Edward VI., while others preferred the 
Swiss inethod of worship as inore recommend- 
able on account, of its purity and simplicity. 
The former were called Ponformists, on accomit 
of their compliance with the ecclesiastical laws 
enacted by tha^ prince; and the derioijiinations 
of Miruonformists and Puritans were given to 
the latter, from their insisting upon a form of . 
worship, more exempt from superstition, and 
of a more pure kind, than the liturgy of Ed- 
ward seemed to them to be. The controversy 
concerning the ceremonial part of divine wor- 
ship that had divided these protestants when 
they were in exile, changed scenesj ^and was 
removed with them tri England, when the aus- 
picious accession of EUzaheth to the throne 
permitted them to return to -their native coun- 
try. The hopes of enjoying liberty-, and-of 
promoting t^eir. -respective systems, increased 
their contests 'instead of diminishing them'; and 
the-breach:was. widened to such a degree, that 
the most sagacious and provident observers of^ 
things seemed to despair of seeing it healed. 



■fn^ * I cannot help mentioning the unct^aritable ■ 
ness of the Lutherans, upon thisoccasidii, who hated 
these unhappy exiles because they were Sacrameji- 
(flria7i5, ^for so.the Lutherans ciilled those who de- 
nied Christ's-bodily presence ''in the eucharist,) and 
expelled from their cities such of the English pro. 
testants as repaired to them, as a refuge from popish 
superstition and persecution. Such as sought-^n 
asyl'nm in France, Geneva, and'and ihQse- parts of 
Switzerland -and Germany where the'Keformatitin 
had taken^place, and, where Lutheranism was not 
professed, were received with great humanity, and 
allowed to have placed of public ^worship. But it 
.was at Frankfort that the-exiles were most nume. 
r'ous; and there began the contest and division whicb 
.gave rise tothat separation from the-cburch of Eng 
.land-, whieb co'ntinues to this ^ay. It is, however 
,a piece of justice due to the memory of the excellejit 
Melancthon, to observe, that he warmly coiidemneii 
thisuiichaFitable treatment, anymore especially tho 
indecent reproaches which the LutheraTis cast upon 
the Bnglish martyrs who had sealed the Reforma- 
tion, who'm they bailed the 'DeviVs' martyr^. " "Voci- 
ferantur quidam, (says this leviable refbriiier.) Mar- 
tyres Angelicos esse Martyres Diaboti. Nolim Kac 
conttftnelia'afficere sanctum spiritum in Latimcto, 
qui annum octqgesimUm egressus furt, et in aliis 
.Sanctis viris quos.novi." These are the words of 
this truly Christian reformer, in one of his letters to 
Camerarius, Epist. lib. i.v. p. 959; and in another of 
his letteiS, speaking ojf the burning of Burgius at 
Paris,- he th.us severely censures 'VVestphara intole- ' 
rant principles: '! Tales viros ait Westphalus esse 
Di'aboli Martyres. <Hartc judicli perversitatem quia 
Uon detesteturJ" Ep.'lib. ii. p. 387. Such were the 
humane- and liberaf sentiments' of Melancthon, 
which have renderM his name so precious to the 
lovers of piety, probity ^tid moderation, while the 
zealots of his own church Have treated his memory 
with obloquy, and composed dissertations de indifer 
eniismo Melanethonis. 
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The wise queen, in hec design to accomplish 
the reformatioM of the church, was fully re- 
solved not to confine herself to the model ex- 
hibited by the protestants of Geneva, and by 
their adherepts the Puritans; and, therefore, 
she recommended to. the attention and imita-. 
tion of the doctors, who were employed in this 
weighty and important matter, the practice and 
institutions of the' primitive ages.* When her 
plan was put in execution, and the face of the 
church was changed and reformed by new 
rules of discipline, and purer forms of public 
worship, the famous ^ct of Vnifonnily was is- 
sued forth, by which all her subjects were com- 
manded to observe these rules, and to Submit 
to the reforijiation of the church on. the footing 
on which it was now placed by the queen, -as 
its.suprorae visible head upon earth.. The Pu- 
ritans refused their assent to these proceedings; 
pleaded the dictates of their consciences in be- 
half of this refiisal; and complained heavily, 
that the gross, superstitions of popery, which 
they had looked upon as abrogated and abolish-, 
ed, were now revived, and even imposed by 
authority. They were not indeed all equally 
exasperated against the new constitution of 
the church; nor did they in effect carry, their 
opposition to equal degrees of excess. The 
more violent demeCndied the total abrogation of 
all that had been done toward the establish- 
ment of a national iieligion, and required- no- 
thing less than that the church of England 
should be exactly modelled after that of Gene- 
va. The njilder and more .moderate Puritans 
were much more equitable in their demands, 
and only desired liberty of ,conscieilcej with 
the privilege of celebrating divine worship in 
their own way. The queen did not judge it 
proper to grant to either the object of their re- 
quests; but, rather intent upon tile suppression 
of this troublesome sect, (as she called it,) per- 
mitted its enemies to employ for tha,t purpose 
all the resources of artifice, and alkthe severity 
of the laws. Thus was that form of religion 
established in Britain, which separated ;the 
English equally from the church of Rome, on 
the one hand, and from the other churches that' 
had renounced popery on the^other; bufwhich, 
at the same time,, laid a perpetual foundation 



Cl^* Dr. Mosheim seems disposed, by this ambi- 
guous expression of.the primitive ages, to insinuate 
tliat queen Elizahetli bad formed a pure, rational, 
and evangelical plan of religioois discipline and wor- 
Bhig. It is however certain, that, instead of being 
willing to strip religion of the ceremonies which re- 
mained in it, she. was ratiier inclined to bring the 
Sulilic worship still nearer lo the llomish ritual, '^.and 
ad a great propensitj^ to several usages in the 
church of Rome, which were justly looked upon as 
superstitious. She thanked publicly one of -her cliap- 
lain.s, who had preached in defen-ce of the " real pre- 
sence;" she was fond of images, and retained some 
in her private chapel; anci would undoubtedly have 
forbidden the marriage of the clergy, ifCecil.Jier se- 
cretary, had. not-rnterposed.f Having appointed a 
committee of divines to review king Edward's litur- 
gy, she gave them an order to strike out all offensive 
passages agaiTist the pope, aijd to make people easy 
about the corporal presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment.^ 

• Heylin, p. 124. 
t Strype's Life of Parker, p. 107. 
t Neal'sHiat. of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 13S. 
Vol. II.— 15 



for dissensions and feuds, in that otherwiso 
happy and prosperous nation.* 

XVIII. The incident that, gave rise io these 
unhappy divisions, which were productive of 
so ihany and such dreadful calamities, was a 
matter of very small moment, that did not 
seem to affect, in any way, the interests of 
true religion and virtue. The chief leaders 
among the Puritans entertained a strong aver- 
sion to the vestments worn by. the English 
clergy in the celebration of divine worship. As 
these habits had beea used in the times -of 
popery, and seemed to renew Uie impressions 
that had been made upon the people by the 
Romish priestSj they appeared to the Puritans 
in no other light than as the ensigns of Anti- 
Christ. The spirit of' opposition, being once 
set on foot, proceeded, in itslfempnstrances, to 
matters of superior moment. The form of ec- 
clesiastical government, established in En^ 
land, was one of the first and main grievances 
of which the Puritans complained. They 
looked upon this form as quite different from 
■that which had been instituted by Christ, the 
great lawgiver of the church; and, in con- 
formity with the sentiments of Calvin, main- 
tained, that, by the divine law, all the minis- 
ters of the Gospel were absolutely equal in 
point of tank and authority. They did not 
indeed think it unlawf\il, that k person distin- 
guished by the title of bishop, or superinten- 
dant, should preside in the assembly of the 
clergy, for the sake of maintaining order and 
decency in their method of proceeding; but 
they deemed it incongruous and absurd, thai 
the persons invested with this character should 
be ranked, as the bishops had hitherto been, 
among the nobility of the kingdom, employed 
in civil and p,olitioal affairs, and distinguished 
so' eminently by their worldly opulence and 
power. This controversy was not carried on, 
iiowever, with excessive animosity and zeal, as 
long* as the English bishops pretended to de- 
rive their dignity and authority from no other 
source than the laws of their country, and 
pleaded' a right, purely human, to the rank 
they held in church and state. But the flame 
broke out with redoubled fury in 1588, when 
Bancroft, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
ventured to assert, that the episcopal order was 
superior to tiie ho^dy of- presbyters, not in con- 
sequence of any hiunan institution, but by the 
express appointment of God himself.f This 



* No writer has treated this part of the ecclesias. 
tical history of Jjritainin a more ample and elegant 
manner than Daniel Neal, in his History o.f the Pu- 
ritans,,pr Protestant Non-eonforinists. The first part 
of this laborious work was published at London, in 
1732, and the'latter part in 1738. The author, who 
was himself a non-c6nformist, has not indeed been 
able to impose silence so far on the warm and impe. 
tuous spirit of party,. as not to discover a certain 
degree of partiality in favour of his, bretliren; for, 
while lie relates, ii^the most circumstantial manner, 
all theinjuries the Pari tans received from the bishops, 
and those of the established religion, he in many 
places diminishes, -excuses, or suppresses, the faults 
and failings of these^ separatists. See also, for an 
account of the religious history of these times; 
Strype's Lives of the Archbishops Parker, Grindal, 
and Whitgift. 

f See Strype's Life and Acts of John "Whitgift, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, p; 131. JS- The first English 
relbrmers admitted but two orders of churcbomcers 
to bs of divine appointment, viz. bishops and deacons; 
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doctrine was readily adopted by many, and 
the consequences that seemed naturally to 
flow from it in favour -of episcopal ordination, 
happened in effect, and gave new fuel to the 
flame of controvei'ay; for they who embraced 
the sentiments of Bancroft, considered all mi- 
nisters of the G-ospel, who had not received 
ordination from a bishop,. as not properly in- 
Vested with the sacred character, and also 
maintained that the clerg-y, in those countries 
where there were no bishops, were destitute 
of the gifts and qualifications that were neces- 
sary to the exercise of the 'pastoral- office, and 
were to be 4eemed inferior to tlxe Roman ca- 
tholic priests. 

XIX. All these things exasperated the puri- 
tans whose complaints, however, were not 
confined to the objects already mentioned. 
There were many circumstances that entered 
into their plan of reformation. They had a 
singular antipathy against cathedral churches, 
and demanded the abolition of the archdeacons, 
deans, canons, and other officials, that are sup- 
ported by their lands and revenues.- They dis- 
approved the pompous manner- of worship that 
is, generally observed in these churciies,. and 
Jooked, particularly, upon instrumental music, 
as improperly employed in the bervice of God. 
The severity of their zeal was also very great; 
for they were of opinion, that not only open 
profligates, but even persons whose piety was 
dubious, deserved to be excluded from the com- 
munion of the church;* and they endeavoured 
to justify the rigour of tliis decision, by observ- 
ing, that, as the church was the congregation of 
the faithful, nothing was more incumbent on its 
ministers and rulers, than to-guard against its 
being defiled by the presence of persons desti- 
tute of true faith and piety. They found, 
moreover, much subject of alfliction and com- 
plaint in the ceremonies that were imposedby 
the queen's order, and by th'e authority of her 
council. t Among these were the festivals- or 



a presbyter and a bishop, according to them, being 
merely two' names for the same office; but Dr. Baa- 
croft, in a sermon preached at FauFs cross, (January 
12,1583,) maintained, that the bishops of England 
were a distinct order from priests, and had suj^ierio- 
rity over them'^wre divino. 

(te^ * The puritans justified themselves in rela- 
tion to this point, in -a letter addressed from their 
prison to' queen Elizabeth, in 1592,- by observing, 
that their sentiments concerni,ng the persons subject 
to excommunication, and also with regard to the ef- 
fects and extent of that act of church, discipline, 
were, conformable to those of all the reformed 
churches, and to the doctrine ami practice of the 
churcUi of England in particular. They dectared more 
especially; that, according, to their sense of things. 
the»censure of , excommunication deprived only of 
spiritual privileges and comforts, without taking 
away either liberty, goods, lands, government-'pri- 
Vate or public, or any other civil or earthly commodity 
of this life; and thus they distinguished theipselves 
from those furious and fanatical anabaptists, who.had 
committed such disorders in Germany, and some of 
Whom were now making a noise in England. 

.{Jt^ t By this council our author means, the 
High;Commission court, of which it is proper to give 
flome "account, as its proceedings essentially bejnng 
to the ecclesiastical history of England. Tills court 
took its rise from a remarkable clause in the act of 
supremacy,. by which. the queen and her successors 
were empowered to choose persons *' to exercise, un- 
der her, all manlier of jurisdiction, privileges, and 
pre-eminences, touching any spiritual or ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction within the realms of England and 



holydays that were celebrated in Honour of 
the saints, the use of the sign of the cross, 
more especially in .the sacrament of baptism, 
the nomination of godfathers and godmothers 
as sureties for the education of children, whose 
parents were still living,* and tlie doctrine re- 
lating to the validity of lay baptism.f They 
dislilied the reading of the apocryphal books 
in the ciiurchj ,and,with respect to set &rms 
of prayer, although they did not go so far as to 
mast upon their being entirely abolished, yet 
they pleaded for a ri^ht to all ministers, of 
rao'diiying, correcting, ancj using. iJiem in such 
a manner, as*might tend most to the advance- 
ment^f true piety, and of addressing the Deity 
in such terms as were suggested by theii' inr 
ward feelings, instead of those which were 
dictated by others- f In a word, they were of 



Ireland, as also to visit, reform, redress, order, cor- 
rect, and amend, all errors,-hieresies, schisms, abuses, 
contempts, offences and enormities whatsoever; pro- 
vided that they have no power to. deiermine any 
thing to be heresy, but what has been adjudged to 
be so by the authority of the canonicar^cripture, or 
by the first four general councils, or any of them; 
or by any other great councU, wherein the same was 
declared hereby by the express''and plain woYds of 
canonical scripture,, or such as shall hereafter be de- 
clitred to be heresy by the high court of parliament, 
with the assent of the clergy in convocation." Upon 
tlie authority of this clause, the queen appointed a 
certain number of commissioners for ecclesiastical 
causes, who, in many instances, abused their power. 
The court they composed, was >caHed> the Court of 
Wffh- Commission, because it claimed a mote ex- 
tensive jurisdiction, and, higher poweis, than the 
ordinary courts of the bishops. Its jurisdiction 
reached over the wh61e kingdom, and was much the 
same witji that which had been lodged in tbe single 
person of lord OVom well, vjcar-geneml of Henry VIXI 
Th^e commissioners w6re empowered to m^ke in- 
quiry, not only, by the legal methods of juries, and 
witnesses, but by all other ways and means which 
they' could devise, that is,- b^ rack, torture, inquisi- 
tion, aiid irapuisonment. " They were invested with 
a right to examine such persons as they stispected^ 
by administering to them an oath, (not alloweitin 
their commission, and. therefore called ex officio,) by 
which they were required to answer aU'.guestions, 
and thereby might be obUged"to accuse themselyes 
or their most intimate friends. The fines they impos- 
ed were merely discretionary; the impiisonpient to 
which' they condenined vriis limited by no rule but 
rheir own pieasure;"they imposed, when they thought 
proper, new articles of faith on the clergy, and prac- 
tised all the jnquities and cruelties of a real inqulsi- 
tiorf. See Rapin's and Hume's History of England, 
and NeaUs History of the Puritans. _ 

gt;^ * Other rites and customs displeasing, to the 
purit,ans, and omitted-by our author, were, kneeling 
at the sacrament. of the Lord's Supper, bowing at the 
name ofJesus, giving the ring in marriage, the pro- 
hibition of marriage during certain times of the year; 
and thelicensingof itfbrnione3;,_as also the confir- 
mation of children by episcopal imposition of hacds. 

d^^ t The word's of the original are " nee sacria 
Christianispuerosrecens natos ab aliis.quam sacer- 
dotibus, initiaripatiebantur." Tbe Roman catholics; 
who look' upon the external rite of baptism as abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation, consequently allowit to 
be performed by a layman , or a-jnidwife, where a cler- 
gyman is not.at Hand, or(if such a ridiculous thing 
niay be mentioned) by a surgeon, where a still birth 
is apprehended. The church of-England, though it 
teachetii in general, that none ought to baptize but 
men dedicated to the service of God, yet doth not 
deem null baptism performed by laics or women, be- 
cause it mak^s_a difierence between what is essen- 
tial to a sacrament, and what is requisite totheregu 
lar way of using it. The puritans, that they migUl 
neither prescribe, nor even connive at a practice 
that seemed ta be founded on the absolute necessity 
of infant baptism, would allow that sacred rite tabe 
performedby the clergy alone. 
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opinion, ^bat the government and discipline 
of the church of England ought to have been 
moddled after the ecelesiaatioal laws and insti- 
tutions of Geneva, and that no indulgence 
was to be shown to tliose ceremonies or prac- 
tices, which bore the smallest resemblance to 
the discipline or worship of the church of 
Rome. 

• XX. ' These sentiments, considered in them- 
selves; seemed neither susceptible of a satisfac- 
tory defence, nor of a complete refutation. 
Their splidity or falsehood depended upon the 
principles from which they were derived; and 
no regular controversy could be carried on 
upon these matters, until the contending parties 
adopted" some common and evident principles, 
by which they might corroborate tfeeir respec- 
tive systems. It is only by an examination of 
these, that it can be.known onwhich side the 
truth lies, and what degree of utility or impor- 
tance can be attributed to a contest of this na- 
ture. The principles laid down by tlie queen's 
.commissioners on the one hand, and tlie Puri- 
tans on the other, were indeed very different. 
For, in the firirt place, the former maintain- 
ed, that the right of reformation, that is, the 
privilege of removing the corruptionSj-and of 
correcting the. errors tliat inight have been in- 
troduced infe the doctrine, discipline, or woi> 
ship of the church, was lodged iu the sovereign, 
or civil magistrate alone; while the latter de- 
nied, that the power of the magistrate extend- 
ed so far, and maintained, that it was rather 
the business of the clergy to restore religion to 
its native dignity and lustre. ■ This was the 
opfnion of Calvin, as has been already o]>- 
served. ■ - 

Secondly,- the queen's commissioners main-- 
tamed, that the rules of proceeding, in reform- 
ing the doctrine or discipline of the church, 
were not to be derived from the sacred~-writ- 
ings alone, biit.aiso from the writings and de- 
oisions of the fathers in the primitive ag§s. 
The Puritans, oii the contrary, affirmed, that 
the inspired word of God being the pure and 
only fountain of wisdom and trutli, it was 
thence alone that the rules and directions were 
to be drawn, which' were to -guide the mea- 
sures "of those who "undertook to .purify the 
filith, or to .'rectify the discipline and worship, 
of the church; and that the ecclesiastical -in- 
stitutions of the early ages, as also .the • writ- 
ings of the ancient doctors, were absolutely 
destitute of all authority. ~ 

Thirdly, the commissioners ventured to as- 
sert, that the church of Rome was a true 
charch, though eorrupt and erroneousin many 
points of' doctrine arid government; that the 

. pontiff, tliough chargeable .with temerity and 
arrogance in assuming to himself the title arid 

. jurisdiction of bead of the whole chujreh, was, 
nevertheless, to be esteemed a true and lawful 
bishop; and, consequently, that the ministers 
ordam^d by him were qualifiedrfor performing 
the pastoral duties. This was a point which 
the English bishfips thought it absolutely ne- 
cessary to maintain, since thoy could not other- 
Wise claim the honour of deriving -tiheir digni- 
ties, in an uninterrtipted line of succession, 
Crom the apostles. But the Puritans enter- 



tained very different notions of this matter; 
they considered the Romish hierarchy as a sys- 
tem of political and spiritual tyranny, that 
had justly forfeited the title and privileges of 
a true church; they looked upon its poiitiff as 
Anti-Ghrist, and its discipline as vain, super- 
stitious, idolatrous, and diametrically opposite 
to the injunctions of the Gospel; and, in con- 
sequence of these sentiments, tliey renounced 
its comrfiunion, and regarded all approaches to 
its discipline and worship as highly dangerous 
to the cause of true religion. 

Fourthly, the commissioners considered, as 
the best and most perfect form of ecclesiastical 
government, that which took place during the 
first four or five centuries; they even' preferred 
it to that which had been instituted by the 
apos(tles, becalise, as they alleged, our Saviour 
and his apostles had accommodated the form, 
mentioned'in Scripture, to the feeble and infant 
state of the church, and left it to. the wisdom 
and discretion of future ages to modify it in 
such a manner as might be suitable to the tri- 
umphant progress of Cliristianity, the grandeur, 
of a national establishment, and also to the 
SndV of civil policy. The Puritans, asserted, 
in opposition to this, that the rules of church 
government were clearly laid down in the 
Scriptures, the only standard of spiritilal dis- 
dpline;* and that the apostleSj in establishing 
the first Christian- church on the -aristocratic 
■plan that was then observed in the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, designed it as an unchangeable 
model, tb bo folLwed in all times, and in all 
places. , . 

Lastly, the court reformers wfere. of opinion, 
that things indifferent, which are neither com- 
manded nor foriiidden by the authority of 
Scripture, such as the external rites of public 
w-o!rship, the kind of vestments tliat aire to be 
used by the clergy, religious festivals, and the 
like, might be ordered, determined, and render- 
ed a matter of obligation by the authority of the 
civil magistrate; and that, in such a case, the 
violation of his commands would be no less 
criminal than an act of rebellion against the 
laws of the state. The Puritans alleged, in 
answer to this assertion, that it was an inde- 
cent prostitution of power to impose, as ne- 
cessary and indispensable^ those things which 
Christ ha4 left in the clSss of matters indiffer^ 
ent, since this was a manifest encroachment 
upon that liberty with which the divine Saviour 
had indulged us. To this they added, that 
such ceremonies as'had been abused to idola- 
trous purppseSj and had. a manifest tendency 
to revive the impressions of superstition and 
popery in the minds of men, could by ho means 
be considered as ihdiffereiit, but deserved to be 
rejected without hesitation as impious and 
profanei Sach, in their estimation, were th? 



C^ * By this they meant, at least, that nothing 
should be imposed as necessary, but what was ex- 
pres'sly contained in the Scriptures, or deduced from 
them by necessary consequence.' They maintained 
still farther^ that supposing it proved, that all things 
necessary to the good government of the church 
could not b& deduced fi-om those writings, yet the 
discretionary power of supplying this defect was not 
vestedin the' civil magistrate,butinthespiritjial of- 
ficers of the church. 
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religious ceremonies of ancient times, whose 
abrogation was refused by the queen and her 
oounoilv* 

XXI. This contest between the commission- 
ers of the court, and those religionists who de- 
sired a more complete reformation than had 
yet taken place, would have been much more 
dangerous in its consequences, had the party, 
distmguished by the general denomination of 
Puritans, been united in their sentiments, 
views, and measures. But the case was quite 
otherwise; for this large body, composed of 
persons of different ranks, characters, opin- 
ions, and intentions, and unanimous in noth- 
ing but their antipathy to the forms of doc- 
trine and discipline that were established by 
law, was suddenly divided into a variety of 
secte; of which some spread abroad the delu- 
sions of enthusiasm, which had furned their 
own brains; while others displayed their felly 
in inventing new and whimsical plans of 
, church government. Of all these sects the 
most famous was that which was formed, 
about the year 1581, by Robert Brown, an in- 
sinuating man, but very unsettled and incon- 
sistent in his views and notions of things. 
This innovator did not greatly differ, in pomt 
of doctrine, either from the church of Eng- 
land, or from the rest of the Puritans; but he 
had formed singular notions concerning the 
nature of the church, and the rules of ecclesi- 
astical government. He was for dividing the 
whole body of the faithful into separate socie- 
ties or congregations, not larger than those 
which were formed by the apostles in the in- 
fancy of Christianity; and maintained, that 
such a number of persons, as could be contain- 
ed in an ordinary place of worship, ought to 
be considered as a church, and enjoy all the 
rights and privileges that are competent to an 
ecc^lesiastical community. These small Socie- 
ties he pronounced independent, jiire divino, 
and entirely exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the bishops, in whose hands the, court placed" 
the reins of spiritual government; and also 
from that of synods, whiol^ the Puritans in ge- 
neral regarded^ as the supreme visible sources 
of ecclesiastical authority. He also maintain- 
ed, that the power of governing each congre- 
gation, and providing for its welfkre, resided 
in the people; a,nd that each member had an 
equal share in this direction, and an equal 
right to regulate affairs for the good of the 
whole society.f Hence all points both of doc- 



Oj^- * Dr. Mosheim, in these five articlea, has fol- 
lowed the account of this controversy given by 
Mr.' Neal. This writer adds a sixth article, not of 
(Iebajl(^l but of union. " Both parties (says he) agreed 
too weU in asserting the necessity of an uniformity 
of public worship, and of calling in the sword of thfe 
magistrate for the support and defence of their seve- 
ral principle, which tney made an ill use of in their 
turns, as they could grasp the power into their hands. 
The standard of uniformity, according to the bishops, 
was the queen's supremacy, and the laws of the land; 
according to the puritans, the decrees of provincial 
and national synods, allowed and enforced by the ci- 
vil magistrate; but neither party were for admitting 
that liberty of conscience, and freedom of profession, 
^ whicb is every man's right, as far as i s consistent with 
the peace.of the government under which he lives." 

<t^ t ^t is farther to be'obserfed, that, according 
to this system, one church was not. entitled to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over another; but each might give 
the other counsel or admonition, if its menr^ers 



trine and discipline: were submitted to the dig- 
cussion of the whole congregation, and what- 
ever was supported by a majority of votes 
passed into a law. It was the congregation 
also that elected some of the brethren to the 
office of pastors, to perform the duty of public 
instruction, and the several branches of divine 
worship; reserving, however, the powfer of- 
dismissing these ministers, and reducing- them 
to the condition of private members, whenever 
such a change should appear to be conducive 
to the spiritual advantage of the community. 
For these pastors were not esteemed superior, 
either in sanctity or rank, to the rest of their 
brethren, nor distinguished from them by any 
other circumstance than the liberty of preach-! 
ing and praying, which they derived from the 
free will and consent of the congregation. 
It is, besides, to be observed, that their right 
of preaching was by no means of an exclusive 
nature, or peculiar to them alone, since any 
member that thought proper to exhort or in- 
struct the brethren, was abundantly indulged 
in the liberty of prophesying to the whole as- 
sembly. Accordingly, when the ordinary 
teacher or pastor had finished his discourse, all 
the other brethren were permitted to commu- 
nicate in public their sentiments and' illustra- 
tions upon any useful or edifying subject, on 
which they supposed they could -throw new 
lightl In a word. Brown endeavoured to mo- 
del the form of the church after the infant 
community that was founded by the apostles, 
without once cbnsidering the important changesi 
which had taken place since that time, both, 
in the religious and civil state of the world, 
the iniiuenoe that these changes must necessa- 
rily have upon all-ecclesiastical establishments, 
or the particular circumstances of the Chris- 
tian chuich, in consequence of its former cor- 
ruptions and its late reformation. Aiid, if his 
notions were crude and chimerical, the zeal, 
with which he and his assqpiates maintained 
and propagated them, was intemperate and ex- 
travagant in the highest degree; for he aiiirmr 
ed, that all communion was to be broken off 
with those religious societies which were found- 
ed upori a different plan from his, and treated 
more, especially the church of England as a 
spurious church, whose ministers were unlaw- 
fully ordained, whose discipline was popish and 
antichristian, and whose sacraments and instir 
tutions were destitute of all efficacy and vir- 
tue. The sect of this hot-headed innovator, 
hot being able to endure the severe treatment - 
whicli their opposition to the established foriqs 
of religious government and worship had drawn 
upon thein, from an administration that was not 
distinguished by its mildness and indulgence, 
retired into the Netherlands, and founded ' 
churches at Middleburg, Amsterdam, and Ley- 
den; but their establishments were neither so- 
lid nor durable.* Their founder returned into 



walked in a disorderly manner, or abandoned the ca- 
pital truths of religion; and, if the offending church 
did not receive the admonition, the others were al- 
lowed to disown it publicy as a church of Christ. 
On the other hand, the powers of the church-officers 
were confiiied within the narrow limits of their own 
society. The pastor of the church might not admi- 
nister the sacrament of baptism, .or the Lord's sup- 
per, to any but those of bis own communion. 
{^* The British churches at Amsterdam and 
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England, and, having renounced his principles 
of separation, took orders in tlie established 
church, and obtained a benefice.* The.Puri- 
tan exiles, whom he thus abandoned, disagreed 
among themselves, and split into jia-rties! and 
their affairs declined from day to aay.f This 
engaged the wiser part of tlism to mitigate the 
severity of their founder's plan, and to soften 
tTie rigour of his uncharitable decisions; and 
hence arose the community of the Jitdqjendenjs, 
or Congregalional BretlCren; a. sect which still 
subsists, and of wliich an account shall be gi- 
ven in the history of the following century. 

XXII. In the Belgic provinces, the frieiuJs 
of the Reformation seemed for a long time un- 
certain, whether they should embrace the com- 
munion of the Swiss or that of the Lullieran 
church. Each of these had zealous friends 
and powerful patrons. J The matter was, ne- 
vertheless, decided, in 1511, and the religious 
system of Calvin was publicly adopted; for the 
fielgic confession of faith, which then appear- 
ed,^ was drawn up in the spirit, and almost 
in the terms, of that which was received in 
the refoi:med churches of France, and differed 
considerably, in several respects, from the con- 
fession of Augsburg, but more especially in the 
article relating to Christ's presence in the eu- 
charist.jl This will not appear surprising to 
those WHO consider the vicinity of tlie French 
to the Low-Countries, the number of. French 
protestants constantly passing or sojourning 
there, tl^e extraordinary reputation of Calvin 
and of the college of Geneva, and the indefat- 
igable zeal of his disciples in extending the li- 
mits of their church, and propagating through- 
out Europe their system of doctrine, discipline, 
and government. lie that as it may, from 
this period, the Dutch, who had before been- 
denominated LutHerans, assumed universally 
the title of Reformed, in whicli also tliey imitat- 
ed the French, liywtiom this title had been first 
invented and adopted. It is true, that, as 
long as they were subject to the Spanish yoke, 
the fear of exposing themselves to the displea-. 
sure of their sovereign induced them to avoid 
the title of Reformed, and to call themselves 
•Associates of the Brethren of the Confession of 
•dugsburg; for the Lutherans were esteemed, 
by the Spanish court, much better subjects 
than the disciples of 'Calvin, who, on account 
of the tumults which had lately prevailed in 



Midflleburg are incorporated into the jnational Dutch 
church, and their pastors are members of the Dutch 
sxttod, which is sufficient to show that there are at 
this time no traces of Brownism or Independency 'in 
these churches. The church at Leydeh, where Ho- 
binson had fixed the standard of independency, 
about the year 1595, was dispersed; and it is very re- 
markable, that some members of this church, trans- 
planting themselves into America, laid the' founda- 
tion of the colony of New-England. 

(^-* Brown, in his new prefermentj forgot not 
only, the rigour of his principles, but also the gravity 
of Ills former morals; for he led a very idle and dis- 
Bolute life. See Neal's Hifltory of the Puritans, vol. i. 

t Neal, vol. i. chap. vi. — Hoornbeckii Sumraa Con- 
trovers, lib. X. p. 738 Fuller's Ecclesiastical History 

of Britain, book x. 

iLoscher, par. iii. lib. v. cap. iv. 
Kocheri Biblioth. Theolog. Symbolicse, p. 316. 
See Brandt's His. of the Netherlands (written in 
Dutch,) vol. i.-baok v. 



France, were supposed to have a greater pro- 
pensity to mutiny and sedition.* 

XXIII. The light of the Reformation was 
first transmitted from, Sa-xony into Polapd by 
the disciples of Luther. Some time after this 
happy period, the Bohemian Brethren, whom 
the Ronjish clergy had expelled from their 
tounlry, as also several Helvetic idoctprs, pro- 
pagated their sentiments among the Polanders. 
Some congregations were also founded in that 
republic by the Anabaptists, Anti-Trinitarians, 
and other sectaries, f Hence it was, that three 
distinct cotnm unities, each of which adopted 
the main principles' of- the Reformation, were 
to be found in Ppland,— rthe Bohemian Bre- 
thren, th& Lutherans, and Swiss. -Thesecom- 
luonities, in order to defend themselves with 
the greater vigour against their common ene- 
mies, formed among themselves a kind of con- 
federacy; in a synod held at Sendomir in 1570, 
on certain conditions, which were comprehend- 
ed in the Confession of Faith that derives its 
title from the city now mentioned.}; But, as 
this association seemed rather adapted to ac- 
celerate the conclusion of peace, than to pro- 
mote the cause of truth, thp points in debate 
between the Lutherans and the Reformed be- 
ing' expressed in tllis reconciling confession in 
vague and ambiguous terms, it was soon after 
this warmly opposed by many of the former; 
and was entirely armuUed in the following cen- 
tury. Many attempts have, indeed, been made 
to revive it; but they have not answered the 
expectatlons'of those who have employed their 
dexterity and zeal in this matter. In Prussia 
the Reformed gained ground after the death of 
Luther and Melanctlion, and founded the 
flourishing churches which stilj subsist in that 
country.^ 

' XXlV. • The Bohemian, or (as they are 
otherwise called) Moravian Brethren, who de? 
scended from the better sort of Hussites, and 
were distinguished by several religious institu- 
tions of a singular nature, which were ,well 
adapted to guard their community against the 
reigiiing vices and corruptions of the times, 
had no sooner heard of Luther's design of i:e- 
forming the church, than they sent deputies, 
in }S'Z2, to recommend themselves to his 
friendship and good offices. In succeeding 
times, tliey continued to discover the same 
zealous attatshment to the Lutheran churches 
in Saxony, and also to those whiclr were 
founded in other countries. These offers coilld 
not be well accepted- without a previous ex- 
amination of their religious sentiments and 



Qt^ * Dr. Mosheim advances this on the authority 
of a passage in Brandt's History of the Reformation, 
which is a most curious and valuable work, notwith* 
standing the author's partiality to the cause of Ar- 
jninianism, of which he -was one of the most respec- 
table patrons. ■ , - ' 

t toscher, par. iii. lib. v. cap. Ui. — Sj^lig, torn. ii. 
lib. vi. cap. ijj. iv. v.^Regenyolscii Hist.'Eccles. Sla- 
vonicar. Iib.,i. cap. xvi — Solignac, Hist, de Folpgne, 
torn. v. — Kautz, Prfficlpua Retig. Evangel. ih-Polonia 
Fata, published at Hamburg, in 1738. 

X See Dan. Ernest Jablonsky's Historia Consensus 
Sendomiriensis, published at Berlin, in 1731; as also 
the Epistola Apologetica of the same author, in da- 
fence of the work now mentioned, against the ob- 
jections of an anonymous aathor. 

§ LoBcher, par. iii. lib. vi. cap. i. 
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principles: and, indeed, this examination turn- 
ed to their advantage; for neither Luther nor 
his disciples found any thing, either in their 
doctrine or discipline, tha.t was, in any great 
measure, liable to censure; and though he 
could not approve every part of their Confes- 
sion of Faith, whicli they submitted to his 
judgment, yet he looked upon it as an object 
of toleration and indulgence.* Nevertheless, 
the death of Luther, and the expulsion of these 
Brethren from their country in 1647, gave a 
new turn to their religious Connexions; and 
great numbers of them , more especially of those 
who retired into Poland, enibraced the religi- 
ous sentiments and discipline of the Reformed. 
The attachment of the Bohemians to the Lu- 
therans seemed, indeed, to be revived by the 
Convention of Sendomir; but, as the articles 
of Union, drawn up in that assembly, soon lost 
all their force and authority, all the Boheniians 
gradually entered into the communion of the 
Swiss church.t This union was at first form- 
ed on the express condition, that tlie two 
churches should continue to be governed by 
their respective laws anf institutions, and 
should have separate places of public worship; 
but, in the following century, all remains of 
dissension were removed in the syiiods holden 
at Ostfog in 1620 and 1627, and tlie two con- 
gregations wore formed into one, under the 
title of The Church of the United Brethren. 
In this coalition the reconciled parties showed 
to each other reciprocal marks of toleration 
aiid indulgence; for the external form of the 
church was regulated by the discipline of the 
Bohemian Brethren, and the articles of faith 
were taken from the creed of the Calvinists. J ■ 

XXV. The descendants of the WaWenses, 
who lived shut up in the valleys of Piedmont, 
were naturally led, by their situation in the 
neighbourhood of the French, and of the re- 
puUic of Geneva, to embrace the doctrines 
and rites of the reformed church. Sofardown, 
however, as the year 1630, they retained a con- 
siderable part of their ancient discipUne and 
tenets; but the plague that broke out in that 
year having destroyed the greatest part of this 
unhappy people, and among the rest a. con- 
siderable number of their pastors and clergy, 
they addressed themselves to the French 
churches for spiritual succour; and the new 
doctors, who were sent in- consequence of tha-t 
invitation, made several changes in the dis- 
cipline and doctrine of the Waldensesj and 
rendered them conformable, in every respect, 
with those of the protestant churches in 
France.^ 

The Hungarians and Transylvanians were 
engaged to renounce the- errors and supersti- 
tions of the church of Rome by the writings 



* SeeaGrerman workofCarpzovius, entitled, Na- 
chricbt von*deji Bohmischen Brudern, p. 46; as also 
Jo Chr.Kocheri Biblioth. p. 76. 

t Beside Comeuius, Camerarius, andLasitius, who 
have written professedly Ihe history of the Bohemian 
Brethren, see Loscher, ;par. iii. lib. v. cap: vi. — Salig, 
torn. ii. lib. vi. cap. iii. — Regenyolsc. lib. i. cap. xiii. 
xiv. XV. * 

1 Regenvolscii Hist. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 120. '^ 

§Leger, Histoire Generate des Eglises Vaudoises, 
Ilvr. i. chap, xxxiii. p. 205, 206.— Abr. Sculeti Annates 
Renovati. Evangelii, p. 294. — Dan. Gerdes, Hist. Re- 
novati Bvangelii. torn. ii. p. 401. 



of Luther, and the nyinistry of his disciples. 
But, some time after, Matthias Devay, and 
other doctors, be^an to introduce, in a secret 
manner, among these nations, the doctrine of 
the Swiss churches in relation to the eucharist, 
as also their principles of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. This doctrine and these principles 
were propagated in a more open and public 
manner about the' year 15fi0, by Szegedin and 
other Calvinist teachers, whose mjpistry was 
attended with remarkable success. This 
change was followed by the same dissensions 
that had broken out in other coiintries on si- 
milar occasions;-and these disSensions.grew into 
an open schism- -among .the friends of the Re- 
formation in these ptovinces, which the lapse 
of time has rather confirmed than diminished.*? 
XXVI. After the solemn publication of the 
famous Form of Concord, many German 
churches, of the Lutheran communion, dfssolv 
ed their original- bonds, and embraced the doc- 
trine and discipline of Calvin. Among these 
we may'place the churches of Nassau, Hanau, 
and Isenbufg, with several others of less note. 
In 1695, the princes of Anhalt, influenced by 
the counsels of Wolfgang Ariiling, renounced" 
also the profession of Lutheranism, and intro- 
duced into their dominions the i^eMgious tenets 
and rites of Geneva; this revolution, however, 
produced a long and warm controversy between 
the Lutherans and the inhabitants of the prin- 
cipality .f- The doctrines of the Calvinist or re- 
formed church, particularly those which relate 
to the eucharist, were also introduced into 
Denmark, toward the -conclusion of this cen 
tury; for, in this kingdom, the disciples and vo- 
taries of Melanctlion, who had always dis- 
covered a strong propensity to a union between 
the protestant churclies, were extremely nume- 
rous, and they had at their head Nicholas 
Hemmingius, a man eminent for his piety and 
learning. But the views of this' divine, and 
the schemes of his party, being discovered much 
sooner than they expected, by the vigilant de- 
fenders of the Lutheran cause, their plans were 
disconcertedjj and the progress of Calvinism 
was successfully opposed -by the Liitheran 
ministers, seconded by the Countenance and 
authority of the sovereign.^ 



* Pauli Debrezeni Historia Eccles. Reform, in 
Hungar. et Transylvan. -Ii6. ii. p. 64, 72, 98.— Uri- 
schuld. Nachricht, An. 1738, pi 107Ci— Seorg. Haneri 
Historia Eccles. Transylv. , ' ~ 

t See for an account of this matter, the German 
work of Bechman, which is entitled Historie dea 
Hauses Anhalt, vol. ii. p. 133, and that of Kraft, 
which bears the title of Ausfuhrliche HistoriS voiji 
dem. Bxorcismo, p. 428, 497. B3- Though the prihce« 
professed Calvinism, and introdiiced Calvinist minis-, 
ters into' ail the churches, where they had the right 
of patronage, yet the people were left free in their 
choice; and .the noblemen and their vassals, who 
were attached to Lutheranism, had secured to them 
the unrestrained eiercise of their religion. : By vir- 
tue of a convention made in 1679, the Lutherans 
were permitted to erect new churches. The Zerbst 
Hne, and the greatest part of its subjects, profess Lu- 
theranism; but the three other lines, with their re- 
spective ped.ple, are Calvinists. 

J Erici Pontoppidani Annal. Ecclesis Danicte Di 
plomatici, t. iii. p. 57. 

815-^ That is, (for our author consistently with 
truth 'can mean no more) the designs, that wer« 
formed to render Calvinism" the national and esta- 
blished religion, proved abortive. It is certain, how- 
ever that Calvinism made a very considerable pro- 
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XXVII. It must not, however, be imagined, 
that the different nations which embraced the 
communion of the Calvinist church, adopted, 
at the same time, without exception, all its 
tenets, rites, and institutions. This universal 
conformity was, -indeed, ardently- desired by 
the IJelvetic doctors; but their desires, in this 
respect, were far from being accomplished. 
The English, as is' sufficiently known, rejected 
the forms of ecclesiastical government and re- 
ligious worship that were adopted by the other 
reformed churches, and could not be persuaded 
to- receive, as, public and national .articles of 
faith, the doctrines that were propagated, in 
Switzerland, in relation to the sacrament, of 
thq Lprd's supper vaiid the divine decrees.* 
The protestants in Holland, Bremen, Pbjand, 
. Hungary, and the Palatinate, followed, indeed, 
the French jnd Helvetic churches in their sen- 
timents concerning the eucharist, in the sim- 
plicityof their worship, and in their priilciples 
of ecclesiastical polity; but not m their notions 
of predeslimtion, which intricate doctrine they 
left undefined, and submitted to the free ex- 
amination and private judgment of every indi- 
vidual. i" It may^ farther be affirihed, that, ibe- 
fore the. synod of Dordrepht,J no reformed 
chuirch had obliged its members, by any spe- 
cial law or article of faith, toadhere to the doc- 
trine of the church of Geneva relating to the 
primary causes of the salvation of the elect, or 
the ruin of the reprobate. It is tyiie, that, in 
the countries now mentioned, the greatest jjart 
of the reformed (doctors fell by degrees, of 
their own accord, Into the Calvinistical opinion, 
concerning these intricate points; and thiswas 



greas in Denmark, and -has still a great, number of 
votaries in that kingdom.^ 

Qtj''* It is true,' tliat the doctrine of Zuingle, who 
represented .the hread and wine as nothing more 
than the external signs of the death of Christ, 
was not, adopted by the church of I}ngland; biit 
the^ doctrine of Calvin was embraced by that 
church, and is plainly taught in .the xxviiith article 
of its faith. As to what relates to the doctrine of 
^e divine decrees, 'Dr. Mosheim'is equally in an 
error. The xvirth article of the church of Bngland, 
is, as bishop Burnet candidly acknowledges, framed 
according to ^t. A-ugustin's doctrine, whlch'SCarcely 
dijfers at all from that of Calvin; and though it. be 
expressed with a certain latitude that renders it 
susceptible of a mitigated interpretatioii, yet it is 
very probable, that those -who penned it were pa- 
trons of the doctrine of absolute decrees. The" very 
cautions, that are subjoined to this article, intimate, 
thafCalvinism was what it was meant to' establish. 
It is certain, that the Calvinistical doctrine of pre- 
destination prevailed among the first English re- 
former^, the greatest part of whom were, at least, 
Sublapsariajis: in the reign of queen Elizabeth this.- 
doctrine was predominant, ,but after that period it 
lost ground imperceptibly, and was renounced by the 
church bf England in the reign of king Charles I. 
Some members of that, church still adhered, never: 
theless. to the tenets o.f Calvin, and maintained, pot 
only that the thirty-nine articles were Calvipistical, 
but also affirmed that^ljey were not. susceptible of 
that latitude of interpretation fol' which the Armi- 
nians conteiided. -' These episcopal votaries of Cal- 
vinism were called JDoctrinal Puritans'. . See Bur- 
net's £lxpositibn of tie Seventeenth Article; &c., 
and Neal's History .of the-Puritans, vol. i. p. 579. 

t See Grotii.Apoioget. eorum, qui HoUandiie ante 
mutationem, An. 1018, praefuerunt, cap. iii. 

t^l>- X It was, in this famous syhod, that was as- 
sembledjn the year 1618, andof which we shall have 
occasioiT.to giye a more ajmple account in the history 
of the following century, that the doctrine of Calvin 
was fixed as Uie national and established religion 
Of tlie Seven United Provinces. 



principally owing, ho dotibt, to the great repu- 
tation bf the college of Geneva, which was 
generally frequented, in this century, by those 
arriong the reformed who wete candidates for 
the ministry, . . 

XXVIII. The books of the Old and New 
Testament are regarded by the reformed 
churches as the only sources of Divine Truth; 
it must however be observed, that, to their au- 
thority,, tlie church- of England adds that of 
the writings of the. Fathers during the first 
five centuries.* The reformed and the Lu- 
therans agree in maintaining that the Scrip- 
tares are infallible in all things; that, in mat- 
ters of which the k.nowledge is necessary to 
salvation, they are clear, and complete; iUjd 
also that they are to be-explained by them- 
selves, and not by the dictates of human rea- 
son,- or the decisions of the ariSent Fathers. 
Several of the doctors among the former Tiave 
indeed-i employed, too freely the .sagacity of 
their natural understEtnding, in explaining the 
divine mysteries that are contained in- the 
Gospel; and this circumstance has induced 
many to imagipe, that the reformed adopted 
two sources of religion, two criterions of di- 
vine-truth, vi«. the Scripture and- human rea- 
son. But perhaps it will' be found, that, "in 
.this respect, doctors of both communions have 
sometimes gone too ij.r, being led on by the 
spirit of controversy, and animated with the • 
desire of victory; for, if we except the singular 
tenets of some individuills, it may be affirmed 
with truth, that the Lutherans and the reformed 
are unanimous in the matter now under con- 
sideration. They both maintain, that contrar 
diotory propositions cannot be the objects of 
/aith; and consequently that all doctrines which 
contain such ideas and notions as are repugn 
nant to and destroy each other, must be false 
and incredible. It is true, indeed, that the re- 
formed Sometimes use^this principle in a con- 
tentious manner, to overturn cei^tain points of 
the Lutheran system, which they have thought 
proper to reject.f , 

XXIX. The reformed, iTby this denomina- 
tion we understand those who embrace the 
sentiments of Calvin, differ .entirely from the 
Lutherans ih the following points: 

1st, In. their notions of the- eacraihentof the 
Lord's Supper. ' The Lutherans affirm that 
the body and blood of Christ are materially 
present in this sacrament, though in an incom- 



tli^.* There is nothing in the. thirty -nine articles 
of the churchof England, which implies its consider- 
ing the writings of ttie Fathers of the first five cen- 
turies, as an authoritative criterion of retigious. 
truth. There is, indeed, a clause in the Act of Uni- 
formity, passed' in the reign of queen Elizabeth, de- 
clciring that .her delegates, in ecclesiastical m'attera.' 
should not d&termine any thing to fie heresy but 
what was' adjudged so by the authority of Scripture, 
or by the first four general' councils; and this has per- 
haps misled. ITr. Hosheim in the passage to whiiih 
this note refers. Much respect, indeed, (perhaps too - 
much,) has been paid 'to .the Fathers; but that liaa 
been always a matter of i:hoice, and not of obliga- 
tion. 

Ot^ t Onr author has'h^re undoubtedly in view 
the Lutheran doctrine of Consubstantiationi which 
suppose^tlie same' extended body to be totally pre- 
sent in different places.' at one and the' same tim.e« 
To call this a gross and glaring contradlctioir, seems 
rather the dictate of common sense, than.the sugges- 
tion of a contentious spirit. ' 
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prehensible manner; and that they are really 
exhibited, both to the righteous and the wicked, 
to the worthy and to the unworthy receiver., 
The reformed hold, on the contrary, that tlie 
man Christ is only present in tliis ordinance by 
the external signs of bread and wine, though 
it must, at the saine time, be observed, that 
this matter is differently explained and repre- 
sented in the writings of their theologians. 

2dly, In their doctrine of the eternal decrees 
of God, respecting man's salvation. The Lu- 
therans maintain, that the divine decrees re- 
specting the salvation or misery of men are 
founded upon a previous knowledge of their 
sentiments and characters; or, in other words, 
that God, foreseeiiw from all eternity thefaith 
or incredulity of different persons, had reserved 
eternal happiness for the faithful, and eternal 
misery for the unbelieving and disobedient. 
The reformed entertained different sentiments 
concerning this intricate point. They con- 
sider the divine decrees as frefe and uncondi- 
tional,' and as founded on the will of God, 
which is limited by no superior order, and 
which is above all laws. ; 

3dly, Concerning some religious rites and 
institutions, wjiich the Reformed consider as 
bordering upon superstition, or tending,, at 
least, to promote it, while the Lutherans view 
them in another light, and represent all of 
them a.s tolerable, and some of them as useful. 
Such are, the use of images in the churches, 
the distinguishing vestments of the clergy, the 
private confession of sins, the use of wafers in 
the administration of the Lord's supper, the 
form of exorcism in the celebration of baptism; 
and other ceremonies of like moment. The 
reformed doctors insist on the abolition of all 
these rites and institutions, upon this general 
principle, that the discipline and worship of 
the Christian church ought to be restored to 
their primitive simplicity, and freed from the 
human inventions and additions that were em- 
ployed by superstition in the times of igno- 
rance, tOjrender them more striking to the de- 
luded multitude. - - 

XXX. The few heads of difference, between 
the two communions, which have been now 
briefly pointed out, have furnished an inex- 
haustible fund of controversy to the contend- 
ing parties, and T)een drawn out into a multi- 
tude of intricate questions, and subjects of 
debate, that, by consequences, fSirly or injudi- 
ciously deduced, have widened the scene of 
contention, and extended to almost all the im- 
portant truths of religion. Thus the debate 
concerning the manner in whicli the body and 
blood of Christ are present in the eucharist, 
opened to the disputants a large field of 
inquiry; in which the nature and fruits of 
the institutions called sacraments, the ma- 
jesty and glory of Christ's human nature, to- 
gether with the communication of the divine 
perfections to it, and the inward frame of spirit 
that is required in the worship addressed to 
the Saviour, were carefully examined. In like 
manner, the controversy, which had for its ob- 
ject the divine decrees, led the doctors, by 
whom it was carried on, into the most subtile 
and profound researches concerning the nature 
of the divine attributes, particularly those o£. 



justice and goodness, the doctrines of fate and 
necessity, the connexion between human hb- 
erty and divine prescience; the extent of God's 
love to mankind, and of the benefits that arise 
from the merits of Clirist as mediator; the ope- 
rations of that divine spirit, or power, which 
rectifies the wills and sanctifies the affections 
of men; the perseverance of the elect in their 
covenant'with God, and in a state of salvation; 
and other points of great moment. The sub- 
ject of debate, that was drawn from the use of 
external ceremonies in religious worship, was 
also productive of several questions and in- 
quiries; for, besides tlie researches into the ori- 
gin and antiquity of certain institutions to 
which it gave occasion, it naturally led to a 
discussion of the following important questions: 
viz. " What are the special marks that charac- 
terize things indifferent? — How far is it lawful 
to comply with tlie deinands of an adversary; 
whose opposition is only directed against 
things esteemed indifferent in their own na- 
ture? — What is the extent of Christian liberty.' 
— Is it lawful to retain, in condescension to the 
prejudices of the people, or with a view to 
their benefit, certain ancient rites and institu- 
tions, which, although they carry a superstiti- 
ous aspect, may nevertheless be susceptible of 
a favourable and rational interpretation.'" 

XXXI. It has always been a question much 
debated among pro tistants^ and more especially 
in England and Holland, where it has excited 
great commotions and tumults, — to whom the 
right of governing the church, and the power 
of deciding in religious matters, properly be- 
long? This controversy has been determined 
in favour of those who maintain, that the 
power of deciding, in mattefs of religious doc- 
trine, discipline, and government, is, by the 
appointment of Christ himself, vested in the 
church, and therefore ought by no means to be 
intrusted with the civilmagistrate; while, at the 
same time, they gratlt, that it is the business of 
the latter to assist the church with his protec- 
tion and advice, to convoke and preside in its 
synods and councils, to take care that the 
clergy do not attempt to carry on Any thiag 
that may be prejudicial. to the interests of the 
state, and, by his authority, to confirm the va- 
lidity, and secure the execution of the diflferent 
laws enacted by the church under his inspect 
tion. It is true, that from the time of Henry 
VIII. the sovereigns of England consider themr 
selves as supreme heads of the church, in rela- 
tion to its spiritual, as well as its temporal 
concerns; and it is plain enough, that, on the 
strength of this important title, both Henry 
and his son Edward assumed an extensive 
authority and jurisdiction in the church," and 
looked upon their spiritual power, as eq,ual to 
that which had been unworthily enjoyed by 
the Roman pontiff.* But queen Elizabeth re- 
ceded considerably from these higli pretensions, 
and diminished the spiritual power of her suc- 
cessors, by declaring that the royal jurisdic- 
tion extended only to the ministers of religioil, 
and not to religion itself; to the rulers of tiie 
church, and not to the church itself or, in 
other jvordsj that the persons of the clergy 



* See Neal'i History of the Puritans, vol.i. p. 11. 
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were aJone sul^ject to their civil authority,* 
Accordingly, we see that the constitution ofthe 
c^iuroh of England perfectly resembles tlmt of 
the stftto, and that a strifcing- analogy exists 
' between the civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment established in that country. The clergy, 
consisting .of the upper and lower houses of 
Convocation,' ^e immediately-assembled by.the 
archbishop of Canterbury, in consequence of 
an order from the sovereign, and propose in 
these meetings, by common consent, such mea- 
sures as seem necessary to- the well-being of 
the cjiurch. These measures are laid before 
the king and paHiament, !lnd derive from their 
approbation and authority the force of laws.J 
But it must be acknowledged, that this matter 
has given occasion to much altercation and de- 
bate; nor has it been found easy to fix the ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction and prerogatives of 
these grea't bodies in a manner conformable to 
their respective pfelensions, since the king and 
his council explain them in one way, and the 
clergy; more especially those who are zealous 
fertile spiritual supremacy and independency 
of t%e church, understand thenri in another. 
The truth' of the matter is plainly this, that 
the ecclesiastical polity in England -has never 
acquired a stable and consistent form; nor has 
it beenjreduced to clear and bertain principles. 
It has rathei? been carried on and administered 
by ancient custom and precedent, than defined 
and'fixed by any regular system of laws and 
institutions. 

XXXn. If it was not api easy matter to 
determine in what hands the'power of decid- 
ing- affairs 'of a religious, nature was to be 
lodged, it was no less difficult to fix the form of 
ecclesiastical government in which, tliis power 
was to be administered. Many vehement dis- 
putes \^ere tindle'd on this subject, which riei" 
ther the lapse of time, nor the efforts of human 
wisdom, have been able to bring to an amicable 
issue. The republic of Geneva, in conse- 
quence of tlie counsels of Calvin, ]udgefl it 
proper that the particular aSsfSs of each church 
should be directed by a body of ^esbyters, all 
invested with an equal degree of power and 
authority; that matters of a more public and 
important nature were to, be submitted to- the 
judgment of an assembly, or synod, composed 
of elders chosen as deputies by the churches 
o^ a whole -province or district; and that'aU af- 
•fairs of such extensive influence, and high mo- 
ment, as^concemed the welfare of the sacred 
community- in general, should be examined 
and decided, a£ in early times, by &n assembly 
of the whole church. This form of ecclesias- 
tical government the church of Geneva adopt- 
ed for itself,^ and left no entreaties or methods 



* See Goiirayer's Supj)Iem6iil aiix deux Ouvrages 
pour, la Defense de la Validite des Ordinations An- 
.glicanes, chap. XV.' 

IjC^ This must be understood with manyrestric- 
tions, if it can at all be admitted. The whple tenor of 
queen Elizabeth's reign showed plainly tfiat she did 
not pretend to less power in- religious matters than 
any of her predecessors. . 

QQ^ t Jo- Cosinus, <3e Ecclesisc Anglicanse Religi- 
one et Disciplina, in. the learned Thomas Smith's 
Vitffi EruditiHs.Virorum. published in 1707. — See also 
Dav.' .Wilkins, de Veteri .gt Moderna Synodi An- 
glii;.-ConBtjtutione, toni. i. - Concil.- Magn. Britann. 
p. 7. — Neal, vol. i. ■ , 

fla- 1 The account which Dr. Mosheim gives here 

Vol. n— 16 



of persuasion unenipkiyed, that might recom- 
inend it to those reformed churches with which 
they lived in fraternal communion. But it was 
obstinately rejected by the English clergy, who 
regarded as sacred and immutaJ)leTthat anci^t 
form of spiritual government, according to 
.which a certain district or diocese is comfliitted 
to the care and inspection of one ruler or bi- 
shop, to whom the presbyters of each church 
are subject, as also the deacons are to the pres- 
byters; while the general interests of the 
church are treated and discussed- in an assem- 
,hly of bishops, and of such eeplesiastics as are 
next to them ia rank and dignity. This form 
of episoopy polity was, v^ith some small ex- 
ceptions, adopted by the Bohemian and Wiotar 
vian brethren,* who had become oneof the re- 
formed churches; but it, was highly displeasing 
to those among the protestants, who had em' 
braced the sentiments and discipline of Calvin. 
The dissensions,, occasioned by these different 
schemes of •ecclesiastical polity, were every 
way adapted to produce a violent schism in the 
..church; so much the more, as the leaders of 
the contending parties pretended to derive their 
respective plans froni the injijnctions of Chfist, 
and the practice of his disciples: And, in ef- - 
feet, it divided the English nation into two 
parti^, who during along time treated, each 
other with great animosity and bitterness, and 
whose feuds, on many occasions, proved detri- 
mental to the civil interests and prosperity of 
the nation. This schisin, however, which did 
.such' mischief in England, was, by the -pru- 
dence and piety of a few great and excellent 
divines, confined to that country,- and prevent- 
ed from .either, becoming -universal, or' inter- 
rupting the fraternal union that prevailed be- 
tween tho^ church of England and the reform- 
ed churches abroad. The worthy iiaen, wlio 



and above (sect. xii. of this chapter) of the form of 
ecclesiastical government-established by Calvin at 
Geneva, is far frpnubeing accurate. There are .but 
two ecclesiastical bodies in that republic, viz: the 
venerable company of the pastors and^.j)rofe9Bors, 
and the consistory; for a just description of which, 
see the judicious Mr. K£ate's '* Short Account of the 
Ancient History, present Government, and Laws of 
the Republic of Geneva," published in 1761. — I would - 
only remark that what this sensible author observes, 
with respect to the-consistory, in p. 124 of his inter- 
esting performance, belonge principally, if not whoj. 
ly, to the venerable company.. Dr. Mosheim se6ms 
to have been led into this mistake, by iinagining that 
the ecclesiastical form of governinent established in 
Scotland, w-here indeed all church affairs are manage 
eel by cojisistorialj provincial, and national assem*^ 
blies,-or, in. other words, by presbyteries, synods,' and' 
general- synods, was a direct transcript of; the hie- 
rarchy 0/ Geneva. It is also probable, i:hat he may 
bava been deceived by reading, in Neal's History of 
the Puritans, that tl^ Scottish retbrmers approved 
the discipline of, the . removed churches of Geneva 
and Switzerland, and followed their plan of ecclesi - 
astiqal governinent. But he ought to have observed, 
that this approbation and imitation related only to 
the democratic iprm of the church of Geneva, and 
the parity of its ministers. Be ^hat as it may, the 
plan of government which^ our historian here' su[v 
poseff to bave . place at Geneva, is in' reality tha4 
which is observed in Scotland, and of which no more 
than tile' first and fundamental principles were -taken 
from the discipline of CaLvin. Tlie small territory 
of Geneva would not admit sucli a form of ecclest. 
astical polity as Dr. Mosheim here describes. 

H' SeeEpist. de Ordinat. et 3ueGessio,ne Episcopal, 
in Uirttate Fratrum Boiiem, conservata, in Christ. 
Matth.^ Ffal&i Institutionibus Juris £ccles. p. 410. 
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thus Bet bounds to the influence of these un- 
happy divisions, found great opposition made, 
hy the suggestions of bigotry, to their cha- 
ritafile purpose. To maintain,- however, the 
bonds of union between the episcopal church 
of England and the pr.esbyterian churches in 
foreign countries, they laid down the following 
uiaxim, which, though it be not universally 
adopted, tends nevertheless to the preservation 
of external concord among the reformed, viz. 
"That Jesus Christ has left upon record no 
express injunctions with respect" to the exter- 
nal form of government that is to be observed 
in his church; and, consequently, that *very 
nation hath a' right-to establish such a form, as 
seemeth conducive to the interests, and suita- 
ble to the peculiar state, circumstances, and 
exigencies of the community, provided that 
such an establishment be in no respect preju- 
dicial to truth, or favourable to the revival of 
superstition."* 

XXXIII. It was the opinion of Calvin, not 
only that flagitious and profligate members 
were to be cut off from the sacred society, and 
excluded from the communion of the church, 
but also that men of dissolute and licentious 
lives were punishable by the laws of the state, 
and the arm of the civil magistrate. In this he 
differed from Zuingle, who, supposing that all 
authority, of every kind,' was lodged in the 
hands of the magistrate alone, would not allow 
to the ministers of the church the power of ex- 
cluding flagitious offenders from its commu- 
nion, orvrithholding from themthe participation 
ofits sacraments-t But the credit and influence 
of Calvin were so great at Geneva, that he ac- 
complished his purpose, even iii the face of a 
formidable opposition iirom various quarters. 
He established the severest rules of discipline 
to correct the licentious manners of the times, 
by which he exposed himself to innumerable 
perils from the malignity and resentment of 
the dissolute,- and to perpetual contests with 
the patrons of voluptuousness and immorality. 
He executed, moreover, these rules of discip- 
line with the utmost rigour^ had them strength- 
ened and supported by the authority of the. 
state, excluded obstinate ofienders from the 
communion of the church,"by the judicial sen- 
tence of the consistory, and ev^n went so far 
as to. procure their banishment from the city; 
not to mention other liinds of puni^unenti of 
no mild nature, which, at his desire, were in- 
flicted upon men of loose principles and irregu- 
lar lives.J The clergy in Switzerland were 



* See Spanhemii Opera, torn. ii.. lib. viii. ix. p. 
in5S> -This was the general opinion of the Bdtish 
divines who lived in the earliest period of the'.Refor. 
mation, and was fir^t abandoned by Archbishop' 
Whitgift. See Neal's History of the Puritans, 
vol. iii. 

t See a remarkable letter of Rodolph Gualter,' in 
Fueslin^s GenturiaJ. Epistolaruma Reformatoribus 
JHelvelicis scriptarum, p. 478, where he .e.xpresses 
bimself thus; " Excommunicationem neque Zuin- 
glius . . . neque Bullingerus, unquam probarunt, et 
. . . obstiterunt iis qu.i earn aliquando-. vtfluerunt 
introducere . .'. Basileae quidem CEcoIampadius, 
'multum dissuaden^e Zuinglio, instituerat ; . . sed 
,adeo non durabilis fuit ilia constitutio, ut CBcolam- 
padius itlain abro'gari.t, &c. See also p. 90. 

t Of all the undertakings of Calvin, there, was not 
One that involved him in' so much trouble, or ex- 
|K)ied him to such imminent danger, as the plan be 
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highly pleased w^th the form of church govern- 
ment that had been established at Geneva, 
and ardently desirous of a greater degree of 
power to restrain the indolence of obstinate 
sinners, and a, larger share of authority in the 
church, than they were intrusted with by the 
moderate ecclesiastical constitution of Zuingle. 
They devoutly wished that the discipline -of 
Calvin might be followed in their cantons, and 
even made some attempts for that purpose. 
But their desires' and their endeavours were 
equally va,in; for the cantons of Bern, Zurich, 
and Basil, distinguished thetnselves among the 
others in opposing this change, and >yould b; 
no means permit the bounds, that Zuingle haid 
set to the jurisdiction of the church, to be re- 
moved, nor its power and authority to be aug- 
mented in any respect.* 
. XXXIV. .All the various branches of learn- 
ing, whether sacred or profane, flourished 
among the reformed during this century, as 
appears evidently by the great number of ex- 
cellent productions wliich have been transmit- 
ted to our times. ~ Zuingle, indeed, seemed 
disposed to exclude. philosophy from the pale 
of the church;! hut in this inconsiderate pur- 
pose he had few followers, and the succeeding 
doctors of the Helvetic church were soon per- 
suaded of the necessity of philosophical know- 
ledge, more ^specially in controversies, and 
researches of a theological kind. Hence it 
was, that, in 1588,. an academical body was 
founded at Geneva by Calvin, wTiose first care 
was to place in this new seminary a professor 
of philosophy for the instruction of youth in 
the principles of reasoning. It is true, indeed, 
that this professor had a very limited province 
assigned to him, being obliged to confine his 
instructions to a mere interpretation of the pre- 
ceptsOf Aristotle, who at this sam^time was the 
oracle of all the public schools,! ^"^ whose 
philosophical principles and method were ex- 
clusivfly adopted by all the other reformed 



had formed, with such resolution and fortitude, -of 
purging the-church, by th^ exclusion of obstinate and 
scandalous ofienders, and iutlicting severe punish- 
ments on all such as violated- the laws, enacted. 1^ 
the clfurch, or by the consistory, which was its re- 
presentc^tive. See the Life' of Calvin, composed by 
Beza, and prefixed to bis Letters. — Spon's Histoire 
de Geneve, and particularly the notes, torn. ii. p. 45, 
65.— Calvin's Letters, and more especially those ad- 
dressed to Jaques de.Bourgpgne. The party at Ge 
neva, which Calvin called the sect of Libertines, 
(because they defended the licentious customs of an- 
cient times,Jhe erection of stews, and -other vicious 
practices, not only by their discourse and their ac- 
tions, But even byforce of arms,) was both numerous 
and powerful. But the courage and resolution of 
this great reformer gaineH the ascendency, and 
triumphed over the opposition of his enemies. 

* See.the-accoiint of the tumults and commotions - 
of Lausanne, in the -IVfuseum Helveticum, to^; ii. 
The disputes that were carried- on upon this occa- 
sion, in the Palatinate, which adopted the ecclesir 
'astical discipline of Geneva, are recorded by Altin- 
giris.-in his Hist. Eccles. Palat. and by Struvius, in 
his Hist. Bccles. Palat; German. 

t Zuingle, in the dedication of his book, de Vera 
-et Fdlsa Rsligione, to Francis T. king of France, ei- 
presses himself in the following terms; " Philosophiee 
interdictum est a Christi scholis; at isti (Sorbonistie) 
fecerunt earn ccelestis verbi magistram." . 

J Beza, in his Epist. Theol. (ep. xxxvi. p. 1.50,) 
speaks thus: "Certum' nobis ac constitutuih est, et 
m ipsis tradepdis logicis et in ceteris expKcandis 
disciplinis ab Aristotelis setitentia ne tantillum qui 
dem deflectere *' 
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colleges; though it is certain, that the philoso- 
phy of Ramns was, for some time, preferred, 
by many of the doctors of Basjl, to that of the 
Stagirite.* 

XXXV. The reformed church, from its very 
infancy, produced a great number of expositors 
of Scripture, whose learned and excellent 
commentaries deserve, a memorable placet '" 

. the history of the61ogical science.. The expo- 
sition that Zuiugle has given of the greatest 
part of the books of the New Testament, is 
fer from being destitute of merits . He wis 
succeeded by Bullinger, CEcolampa4ius, and 
Muaculus, and also by others, vi^ho, tliough in-, 
ferior to those great men in erudition~and ge- 
nius, deserve a certain degree of approbation 
and esteem. But the two divines who shone 
with a superior and unrivalled lustre in this 
learned list of sacred expositors, were John 
Calvin and Theodore Beza. The former com- 
posed an excellent commentary on almost all 
the books of Holy Writ; and the latter pub- 
lished a Latin version of the New Testament, 
enriched with theological and critical obser- 
vations, which has passed through many edi- 
tions, and enjoys, at this day, a considerable 
part of the reputation and applause with 
which it was crowned at its first appearance. 
It must be acknowledged j to the''honovu: of the 
greatest part of these commentators, that, 
wisely neglecting' those allegorical significa- 
tions and mystical meanings which the ijregu- 
lar fancies of fbrraer expositors had attributed 
to the terms of Scripture, they employed their 
whole.diligence and industry in investigating 
the literal sense and the full energy of the 
vifords, in order to find out the true intention 
of the sacred writer. It must, however, be ob- 
served, on the other hand, that some of these 
interpreters, and more especially Calvin, have 
been sharply cens;ired for applying, to the tem- 
poral state and circumstances of^the Jews, se- 
veral prophecies, that point to the Messiah and 
to the Christian dispensation in the most evi- 
dent and palpable inanner, aiid thus refmoving 
some of the most striking arguments in favour 
of the divinity of theGospBl.§ 

XXXVI. TJie state of theology, and the revo- 
lutions it underwent among the Helvetic and 
the other reformed churches, were nearly the 
same as among the Lutherans. Zumgle was 
one of the fir^t reformed doctors who reduced 
that sacred science into a certain sort of order. 



* See Casp. BrandW Vita JacoBi Arminii, p. 12, i2. 
-tt^ t l^r. Mosheim pays a tribute to these great 
meh of the reforined church, that seems to be ex- 
lortett by justice, with a kind of effort from the 
spirit of party. . He says, that-Ziiingle's labours are 
npt contemptible; that Calvin attempted an illustra- 
tion pf the sacred writings; that the NewTeatament 
of Beza, has not, even at.this day, entirely lost the 
reputation it formerly enjoyed. This is faint praise; 
and therefore the translator has, without departing 
froin the tenor of the author's phraseology, animated 
a little the coldness of his panegyric. 

d^J- J It was npt only on:the bo.oks of .the New 
Testament that Ziiingle employed his very learned 
and excellent laboui-j). .He expounded (he book of 
Genesis, together with the twenty-four first chap- 
ters of Exodus, and ga ve new versions of the Psalms, 
of the Prophesies^of Isaiah arid Jeremiah.' 

§ See .fSgidii.Hunnii Calvinus Judaizans, publish- 
ed .in 1595, which was refuted by David Pareus, in a 
book published the same year, under the title of Cal- 
vinus Orthodoxus. 



in his book concerning triie and false Religion, 
which contained a brief exposition of the prin- 
cipal doctrines of Christianity. ' This produc- 
tion was followed by one niuch more compre- 
hensive in its contents, and perfect in itS' kind, 
composed by Calvin, and entitled Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, which held in the re- 
formed churches the same rank, authority, and 
credit, that the Loci Communes of Melancthon 
obtained among us.* The example of CaJvin 
animated the. doctors of his . cominunioh, and 
produced a great number of writers of Com- 
mon-Place Divinity,, some more, others less 
volunrinous, among whom Musciilus, Peter 
Martyr,, and Pisoator, particularly excelled. 
The most ancient of these writers are, gene; 
J°ally speaking, the best, on account of their 
simplicity and olearness, being luitainted with 
that afiectation of -subtlety, and that scholas- 
tic spirit, which have eclipsed the merit of 
maiiy a good genftis. Calvin was a model in 
this respect, more especially in hislnstitutes; 
a work remarkable for the^nest elegance of 
style, and the greatest ease and perspicuity of 
expression, together with the most perfect 
simplicity of method, and clearness of argu- 
ment. But this simplicity was soon eifaced 
by the intricate science of the schools. The. 
philosophy of Aj-istotle, which wastaught in 
almost all the seminaries of learning, .and suF- 
fere(^ much from faUing into bad hands, in- 
sinuated itself into the regions of theology, 
and rendered them barren, thorny, Jntricate, 
and gloomy. By the enormous multitude of 
barbarous terms, captious questions,, minute 
distinctions, and useless subtleties, that follow- 
ed in its train.f 



* The reader must not forget that the learned au- 
thor of this History was a Lutheran. 

f It must however be acknowledged, that the scho- 
lastic method of teaching theology seems to have 
first infected' our (the Lutheran) church, though the 
coil tagion<spread itself, soon after, among the reform- 
ed'doctorsV It was certainly very recent. in Holland 
at the time of the fatilDus synod of Dordrecht. In 
this assembly Maccovius, professor at Praneker, a 
man deeply versed in all the mysteries of the scho- 
lastic philosophy, was accused pf heresy by his col- 
league Sibrand^ Lubbert. When the matter was ex- 
amined, the synod declard that Maccovius was un- 
justly accused of. heresy"; but that, in his divinity 
lectures, hs had not followed that simplicity of me- 
thod, and clearness .of expression, which are com- 
mendable in a public teacher of Ciiristianity; and 
that he rather followed the subtle manner of the 
scholastic doctors, than the plain and unafi*ected 
phraseology of the Inspired writers. The decision 
of the synod is expressed by Walter Balcanqaal (in 
the acts of that ecclesiastical assembly, subjoined to 
his letters to Sii- Dudley Carleton) in the following 
words: *' Maccovium .. . . nuUius hsreseos reUm ten- 
eri . . . peccasse eum, quod quibiisdam ambiguis et 
obscuris scholastipis phrasibus 'usus sit; quod scho- 
lasticum docendi modum conetur in Belgicis acad- 
emiis introducere . . . Monendum esse eum, ut.cum 
spiritu sancto loquatur, non cum.Bellarmino aut 
Suarezio.'^* These admonitions produced little effect 
on Maccovius, as appears by his Geological writings, 
which are richly seas'oned with scholastic wit and 
intricate speculations. He therefore appears to have 
been' the first who introduced the subtleties of pbi- 
losopAy into the theological iystem'of the reformed 
churches in Holland.' He was not, however, alone 
in this attempt, but was seconded by tfae-acute Dr. 
William Ames, minister of the English church at the 



* See the Acta Synodi Dord. in Hale's Golden Eb- 
mains, p. 161.— and Fhilippi Limborcbii'EpiStoIar. 
Bcclesiasticar Collect, p. 574. 
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XXXVn. The reformed doctors of this cen- 
tury generally concluded their treatises of didac- 
tic theology with a delineation of the moral 
duties that are incumbent upon Christians, and 
the rules of practice that are prescribed in the 
Gospel. This methbd was observed by Calvin, 
and was followed, out of respect for his exam- 
ple, by almost all the divines" of his commu- 
nion, vvho looked upon him as their model and 
their guide. This eminent m!an, toward the 
conclusion of his Institutes, speaks of the power 
of the magistrate, and the ends of civil govern- 
ment; and, in the last chapter, gives the por- 
traiture* of- the life and manners of a true 
Christian, but in a much more concise manner 
than the copiousness, dignity, and importance 
of the subject seemed to require. The pro- 
gress of morality among the reformed, was ob- 
, structed by the very same means that retarded 
ks improvement among the Lutherans. It 
was neglected amidst the tumultof controversy; 
and, while every pen was drawn to maintain 
certaiii systems of doctrine, iew were employed 
in cultivating or~ promoting that noblest of all 
scienpes, which has Virtue, life, and manners, 
for its objects. 

This master-science, which Calvin . and his 
associates had left in a rude and imperfect 
state, was first reduced into some kind of form, 
and explained with a certain degree of acdu- 
racy and precision, by William Perkins,* an 
English divine, as the reformed ctoctors uni- 
yersally allow. He was seconded in this 
laudable undertaking by Telingios, a native 
of Holland'; and it was by a worthy and pious 
spirit of emulation, excited by the example of 
these two doctors, that William Ames, a,na- 
tive of Scotland, and-professor of divinity at 
-rraneker,t was engaged to compose a com- 



H^ue, and several others of the same scholastic 
turn. This method of teaching theology must have 
been in use among almost all the reformed doctors 
before- the synod of.Dordrecht, if we give credit to 
Epiecopius, who, in the last discourse which he ad-, 
dressed to his disciples at Leyden, tells them that he 
had carefully avoidedthisscholasticdivinityfand that 
this was the' principal cause that had drawn on him 
the vehement hatred and'opposition of all the other 
professors and teachers of theology. His. words are as 
follows: " Videbam veritatem multarum et maxima- 
rum rerum in ipsa scriptura sacra, elahoratis huma- 
na industrta phrasibus, ingeniosis vocnlarum ficti- 
oiiibus, locorum communiuiii artiticiosis texturis, ex- 
quisitis terminorum ac formularum inventionibus,- 
adeo involutam, perplpxam et intricatam redditam 
esse? ut- CEdipol siepe opus esset ad.Sphingem jllam 
theologicam enodandam. Ita est, et hinc prims 
; lacrymffi — Reducendani itaque tei-minorum apostoli- 
coruni et cuivia obviorum simplicitatem semper se- 
quendam putavi, et sequestfandas, quas academis 
et scholw tanqnam proprias sibi vendicant.-logicas 
phifosophicasque specuiationes et dictiones.". See 
Philippi Limborchii vita -Episcopii, P; 133. 
. (^ * Mr. William Perkins was born at Marston in 
Warwickshire, in the first yearof queen Elizabeth, 
and educated in Christ's College, Cambridge, of which 
he became fellow. ' He was one of the most famous 
practical writers and preachers of his age-.. His pu- 
ritanical and non-conforming pri-nciples exposed him- 
to the cognizance of the High-Commission Court; 
but his peaceable behaviour,.and-eminent reputation 
in the learned world, procured him'-an exemption 
from the persecutions that fell- upon his brethren'. 
His works, which were printe(| in three volumes 
folio, afford abundant proofs of his piety and in- 
dustry, espeiyally when it is considered that he died 
ia -the .44th year of his age. 

. 0^ t Dr. William. Ames, educated at Cambridge 
under Mr. Perkins, fled' from the persecution of arch-' 



plete body of Christian morality.* These 
writers were succeeded J)y others, who threw 
farther light oi) this iipportant science. 

XXXVIII. The reformed church was less 
disturbed, diuing thiscentury, by sects, divi- 
sions, and theological disputes, than the Lu- 
theran, which was often a prey to the most 
unhappy dissensions. This circumstance is 
looked upon by the former as a matter of tri- 
umph, though it may be very easily accotinted 
for by all such as are acquainted with the his- 
tory of that church.f We have however, jn 
the writings of Calvin, an account, and also a 
refutation, of a most pernicious sect that 
sprang up in that establishment, and produced 
troubles of a more deplorable kind than any 
that happened in our community. J This odi- 
ous sect, which assumed the denominations of 
Liberlines and Spiritual Brethren and Sisters, 
arose iri Flanders, under the auspices of Pocke- 
sius, Ruffus, and Quintin; . gained s certa,in 
footing in France through the favour and pro- 
tection of Margaret, queen of Navarre, and 
sister to Francis I.; and found patrons in seve- 
ral of the reformed church^s.| Their doc- 
trine, as far as it can be Imown by the writings 
of Calvin and its other antagonists, (for I do 
not find that these fanatics published any ac- 
count of their tenets,) amounted to the follow- 
ing propositions: " That the Deity Was the 
sole operating cause in the mind of man, and 
the immediate author of all human actions; 
that, consequentlyj the distinctions of good 
and evil, which had been established with re- 



-bishop Bancroft, and was, invited 'by the states of 
Fri'esland to the divinity chair in the university ot" 
Franeker, which he filled with great reputation, for 
twelve years, . He then removed to Rotterdam, at 
the invitation of .an English church there^ and be- 
came theirpastor. H.ewasatt,hesynodofDordreqJit, 
and -informed the ambassador of king James at the 
Hague, from time -to time, of tl)e debates of that as- 
sembly. Besides hi.s controver-sial writings against 
the Arminians,-he published the following; Medulla 
Theologiffi (the work here referred to by Dr. Mosheim;) 
— Manuductio Logica; — Cases of Conscience; — Ana- 
lysis of the Book of Psalms; — Notes on .the First and 
Second Epistles of St. Peter, &c. These productions 
are not void of merit, considering the times in which 
they were written. ■ ■ 

^^ * In the preface to his faiqous book de Con- 
scientia et ejus Jure,* Dr. Ames' observes,- that- an 
excessive zeal for doctrine had produced an'unhappy 
neglect of morality: " Quod hjBC pars prophetiffi (i.e. 
morality,) hactenus minus fuerit exculta, hoc inde 
fuit, quod primipilares^ostri perpetuo in acie adver- 
sus h'ostes pugnare, fidem propugnare, et aream ec- 
clesiffi 'purgare, necessitate quadam cogebantur, ita 
ut agros et vineas plantare et ragare non potUerint 
ex voto, sicQt bello fervente usu yenire solet." The 
address to the students of Franeker, which is sub- 
joined to this book, under the title of PariBnesis'ad 
Studiosos, &;c. deserves to be perused, as it- tends to 
confirm wha't has. been already observed with re- 
spect to the rieglect of the science of hidrality. '.' The- 
ologi (says be) prsclare se instructos putant ad 
omnes ofiicii Bui partes, si dogmata tantum intelli- 
gant. Neque tamen omnia dogmata scrutantur, sed 
nia sola, qufe -prjecipue soleut agitari et in contro- 
vetsiam vocari." ' . ' ' 

'. SJ' t^r. Mosheim oupnt to have given us a hint of 
his manner of accounting for this, to avoid the sus- 
picion' of having been somewhat at a loss for a fa- 
vourable solution. 

(^ J Why all these .comparisons? Our author 
see'ms, oiTsome occasions, to.tinge his historical re- 
lation with- the spirit of party, 

§ See " Calvi.ni Instructio adversus fanaticam et 
fur'iosam' secta'm Libertinorum, qui se Spiritualca 
vocant," among his theological tracts 
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spect to these actions, were false and ground- 
less, and that men could not, properly speak- 
ing, commit sin; that religion consfsted^in the' 
union of the spirit, or rational soul, with the 
Supreme Being; that all , those who bad at- 
tained this happy union, by sublime conteih- 
plation and elevation of mind, were allowed 
to indulge, without exception or restraint; their 
appetites and passions; that all their actions 
and pursuits were then perfectly innocent; 
and that, aft^r the death of'the body, they 
were to. be united to the Deity." These ex- 
travagant tenets resemble, in such a striking 
manner, the. opinions of the Beghards, or Bre- 
thren of the Free Spirit, that it appears to me, 
beyond all doubt, that the Libertines, or Spi-, 
rituals, now under consideration, were no more 
than a remnant of that ancient sect. The 
place of their origin tends to confirm this hy^ 
pothesis, since it is well known, that, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Flanders 
swarmed with licentious fanatics of this kind. 

XXXIX. We mpst not confound (as is fre- 
quently done)- with these fanatics, another 
kind of Libei-tines, whom Calvin had to com- 
bat, and wjio gave him much trouble and 
•perplexity during the whole, coarse of his life 
ajid ministry; I mean the Libertines of Gene- 
va. These were rather _a cabal of rakes than- 
a sect of fanatics; for they made no pretences 
to any rieligious system, b.at pleaded only for 
the liberty of leading voluptuous and immoral 
lives. This'.cabal was composed of. sach li- 
centious citizens as could not bear the severe 
discipline of Calvin, who-puiiished withfigour, 
not only dissolute manners, but also whatever 
carried the aspfect of irreligion and impiety. 
This irregular troop stood Ibrth in defence of the 
licentiousness and dissipation that had reigned 
in their city before the Reformation, pleaded 
for the continuance of those brothels,, banquet- 
ings, and other entertainments of a sensual 
kind, which the regulations of Calvin were 
designed to abolish, and employed all t^e bit- 
terness of reproach and invective, all the re- 
sources of fraud and violence, all the powers 
of faction, to accomplish their purpose.* In 
this turbulent cabal there were several pefSons, 
who werp not only notorious for their disso- 
lute and scandalous manner of Irving, but also 
for their contempt of all religion. Of this 
odious class was Gruet, who attacked Calvin 
with the utmost animosity and fury, . calling 
him bishop of AscQlum, the new pope, and 
branding him with other contunjelious cleno- 
minations. This Gruet denied the divinity 
of the Christian religion' the immortality of. 
the soul,, the difference between rooral good, 
and evil, and rejected, with disdain, the doc- 
trines that are deemed most sacred among 
Christians;^ for which impietiies he was at last 
brought before the civil tribunals, in J550, and 
was punished vrith death.f 

XL. The opposition that was -made to Cal- 
vin did not end here; He had contests of 
another kind to sustain against those who dis- 
approved his theological system, andf more 
especially, his melancholy and discouraging 



* Spon'B tiistoire 4e Geneve, torn. 'it. p. 44, in the 
editionof 1730. 
t Spon'3 Hist. torn. ii. 



doctrine, in relatioir to eternal and absolute 
decrees. These adversaries felt, by a disagree- 
able experience, the warmth .'and violence of 
his haughty temperj and.,tha{ impatience of 
contradiction which arose from an over-jeaious- 
concern for his honour, or rather for his unri- 
valled supremacy. He would not suffer them 
to. remain at Geneva; jind, in th^ heat of con- 
troversy ,^:beingcarriBdJlWay by the impettiosity 
of, Mb passiolis, he accused them of crimes 
from which they have been iully absolved by 
the impartial judgment of- unprejudiced poste- 
rity.*- Among these victims of Calvin's- unli- 
mited power and excessive zeal, we may reckon 
Sebastian Castalio,.master of the public school 
at Geneva, who, though riot exempt from fail- 
ings,! w^s nevertheless a man of probity, and 
was also remarkable for the extent of his learn- 
ing and, the elegance of his taste. As this learn- 
ed man could neither approve all the measures 
that were followed, nor all the o'pinions that 
were entertained by Calvin and his colleagues, 
and particularly that of absolute and uncondi- 
tional predestination, he was deposed flrom, his 
-ofiice in 1544, and banished from the city. 
The magistrates gf Basil, however, received 
this ingenious exile, and gave him the Greek 
professorship of their university. { 
- XLI. A like fate happened to Jeifome Bol- 
sec, a French monk of the Carmelite order, 
who, though m uch inferior to Castalib in genius 
and learning, was judged worthy of esteem, 
on account of the motive that brought him to 
Geneva; for it was a-co;iviction of the.excel- 
lence of the protestanL religion that engaged 
him to abandon the monEtstig retreats of super- 
stition, and to repair to this city, wh^re he fol- 
lowed the profession of- physic. His impru- 
dence,_howeYei', was great, and was tlie prin- 
cipal cause of the misfortunes that befell .him. 
It led him, in 1551, to lift up his voice in the 
full congrega^lion^after the conclusion of divine 
worship, and to declaim, in the most, indeco- 
rous manner; against the doctrine of absolute 
decrees; for which offence he was thrown into 
prison, and soon after, sent -into banishment. 
He then returned to the place\of his. nativity, 
and'lQ the communion of Rome, and published 
the most bitter and slanderous libels, pi which 
the -reputation, conduct, and morals of Calvin 
and Beza, were cruelly attacked. § From this 
treatment of Bolsec. arose the misunderstand- 
ing between Caljfin and his intimate friend and 
patron Jaquesde Beurgogne^a man illustrious 

■* Atthisday we may venture to speak thus freely 
of itherash decisions ,oC .Calvin, ^nce even the doc- . 
tors of Geneva, a.s well as those of tjie ptriec re- 
formed churches, ingenuously acknowledge that his 
eminent tatents a;id excellent qufilities were accom- 
panied With great defects, for .which-, -howeyer, they 
plead. indQlg&nce, in consideration of his services 
and. virtues. See tlie notes to Spon's Histoire ,de 
(Jeneve, torn. ii. J*.- 110. as aLlso\the preface to Calvin's 
Letters to Jaquesde -Bourgpgne. 

Q^ t See Bayle's Dictionary; at the article Casta- 
lio, in which .the merit and demerit of that learned 
man seem to be impartially and. accurately ex- 
.amined.; 

J. See Uytenbogard's Ecclesiastical History, part 
it. where that author endeavours to defend the.'in- 
nocence of Castalio.-^ee also' Colomesii 'Italia Ori- 
eutalis, p. 99, — Bayle's. Diet. torn. i.. .. - ,■ - 

§.SeeBayle'8 Dict..at 'the article Bolsec -Spon's 

Hist, de Geneve, torn. ii. p. 5.5, in the Nbtes-— Bibli- 
oth. Baisonnee, torn, xxxii. p. 446, toin. xxxiv. p. 40X 
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by his descent from the dukes of Burgundy, 
who had settled at Geneva with no other view 
thin to enjoy the pleasure of conversing with 
him. Jaques.de Bourgogne had employed 
Bolsec as his physician, and was so vrell saitis- 
fied with his services, that he endeavoured to 
support him, and to prevent his being ruined 
by the enmity and authority of Calvin. This 
incensed the latter to such a degree,-that he 
turned the force of his resentment against this 
illustrious nobleman, who, to avoid his ven- 
geance, removed from Geneva, and passed the- 
remainder, of his days in a ruraij-etreat.* 

XLII. Bernardino Oohino, a native of Sien- 
na, (and, before his conversion, general of the 
Capuchin order,) was, in 1643, banished from 
Switzerland, in consequence of a sentence pas- 
sed updix him by the Helvetic church. This 
proselyte, who was a man of a fertile imagina- 
tion, and a lively and subtle turn of mind, had 
been invited to Zurich as pastor of the Italian 
church established in that city. But tlie free- 
dom, or rather the licentiousness of his senti- 
ments, justly exposed him to the displeasure 
f of those who had' been his patrons .and protec- 
tors; for, among many otlier opinions veTy dif. 
ferent from such as were commonly- received, 
he maintained that the law, which confined a 
husband to one wife, was susceptible of ex- 
ceptions in certain cases. In his writings also 
he propagated severai notions which were re- 
pugnant to the theological system of the Hel- 
vetic doctors,' and pushed his inquiries into 
many subjects' of importance, with a boldness 
and freedom by no mea^s suited to^he genius 
and spirit of the age in which he Uved. Some 
have, however, undertaken his defence, and 
have alleged in his behalf, that the errors he 
maintained at thje time of his banishment, 
(when, worn out with age, and oppressed witll 
poverty ,-he was rather an object of compassion, 
than of resentment,) were not of such a hein- 
ous nature as to justify-so severea punishment. 
However that may have been, this unfortunate 
exile retired into Poland, where he' embraced 
the coiiimunion of the Anti-Trinitarians and 
Anabaptists,t. aiid ended his days in ISS*.:!^ 



* See t-lie preface" to Lettres de Calvin a Jaques de 
Bourgogne, and La Bibliotheque Raisonee, torn. 
zzxii. xxxiv.. "■ ^ . 

t See Boverii Ann»lcs Capucinoriim; 'and a book 
entitled, La Guerre Serapliique, ou Histoire dcsPerils 
qu'a couru la Barbe desX^apucins, livr. ii. p. 147- livr. 
iii. p. 190, 230. — Observationes Halenses Latinae, 
torn. iv. 'Observ. xx. p. 40G. Join. v. Observ. i. p. 3. — 
Bayle'sDiction. at the article Ochiiii — Ghri&t. Sandii 
Biblioth. Anti-Trinitar. p. 4. Niceron's Memoires 
pour servir a THist. des Homines itlustres, t. xix. p. 
166. 

S^"} Ochino did lint leave the accusations of his 
adversaries without -n reply; he published, in.Italian, 
an apology for his character and conduct, printed, 
with aLatih translation by S^b. Castalio, without 
the datp. of the year. The Gelieva edition, of 'this 
apology bears the date of 1554,^and a German editioji 
appeared In 1556. Beza, in his letter to Duxlitiiius, 
-.nsults the memory of Ochino, and pretends to justify- 
the severity with which he was treated, in such a 
taunting anduncbaritable manner as does him little 
credit. See his Epist. TheoloR. Geneva, 1575. What 
the writers' of the Komish. church, have laid to the' 
charge of .Ochino, may be seen in the life of cardinal 
Commendoni, written b'yGratiani, bishoppf Amelia; 
(and published in a French translation by the elo. 
qnenlFlechier, bishop of Nismes,) B, 2. C. 9. p. 138— 
149, Nv 



XLIII. It is remarkable that those very doc- 
tors, who animadverted with such severity upon 
all that dared to dissent from any part of their 
theological system, thought proper, neverthe- 
less^ to behave with the greatest circumspec- 
tion, and the most pacific spirit of mildness, in 
the long controversy, which was carried on 
with such animosity between the Puritans, and 
the advocates of episcopacy, in England; for if, 
on. the otie hand, they could not but stand well 
affected tp the Puritans, who were steadfast 
defenders of the discipline- and sentiments of 
the Helvetic church; so, on the other, they 
were connected with their episcopal doctors 
by tlie bonds of Christian communion and fra- 
ternal love. In this ^critical situation, their 
whole thoughts were turned to reconciliation 
and peace; and they exhorted their brethren, 
the Puritans, tcr.put oh a spirit of meekness 
and forbearance toward the episcopal church, 
and not to break the bonds of charity and com- 
munion with, its rulers or its members. Such 
wa^the gentle spirit of the doctors in Switzer- 
land toward tlie church of England, notfrith- 
stahding the severe treatment the greatest part 
of the reformed had received from that church, 
which constantly insisted on the divine origin 
of its governmenf and discipline,- and scarcely 
allowed, to' the other reformed communities, 
■the privileges, or even the denomination of a 
true church. This moderation of the Helvetic 
doctors was the dictate of prudence. They 
did not think it expedient to contend with a 
generous and flourisliing people, or to inc'Ur 
the displeasure of a mighty queen, whose au- 
thority seemed to extend not only over her own 
dominions, but even" to the United Province^,- 
which v/ere placed in her neighbourhood; and; 
in some measure, under her protection. Not 
did the apprehensions of a general schism in 
the reformed church contribute a little to ren- 
der them nieek, moderate, and pacific. It is 
one 'thing to punish and excommunicate a 
handful of weak, and unsupported individuals, 
who attempt to disturb the tranquillity of the 
state by the introduction of opinions, which, 
though neither highly absurd, nor of dange'r- 
ous consequehcc, have yet the demerit of no- 
velty; and another to irritate, or promote divi- 
sions in .a flourishing church, which, though 
weakened by intestine feuds, is yet both power- 
ful and-respectabl^ in-a high degree. Itesides, 
the dispute, between the church of England 
and the other reformed churches, did not, as 
yet, turn upon points of doctrine, but orily on 
the rites of external worship and the form of 
ecclesiastical government. It is, however, to 
be observed that,' soon after .the period now 
under consideration,"certain religious dqctrinea 
were introduced into tile debatebetween the 
churches, that contributed much to widen the 
breach, and to obscure the prospect of recon- 
ciliation.* 



0(j- * All the 4)rotestant divines of the reformed 
church, 'whether puritans' or others, seemed, indeed, 
hitherto of one mind about the doctrines of fkith. 
Bat, toward the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, there- arose a party, that first wished -to soften, 
and then 'to overthrow, the received opinions.con* 
cerning predestination, perseverance, free-will,effec. 
tual grace, and the extent of Christ's' redemption. 
These -are the doctrines to which Pr Mosheim al. 
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XLIV. That the reformed churcH abounded, 
during this century, with great and eminent 
men, justly celebrated for their talents and 
learning, is too well known to require proof. 
Beside Calvin, Zulngle, arid Beza, who exhi- 
bited to the republic of letters very Striking 
instances of genius and erudition, we may 
place, in the list of those who have gained an 
immortal name by their .writings, CEcolamf)a- 
dius, BulUnger, Fare], Viret, Martyr, Brbliah- 
der, Musculus, Pelican, Lavater, Hospinian, 
Ursinus, Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, 
SzE^gedinus, and many others, whose names 
and merits are recorded by the writers of lite- 
rary history, particularly by Melchior Adam, 
Antony Wood, Gerard Brandt, and. Daniel 
Weal, tjie learned and industrious author of the 
History of the Furiians. 

CHAPTER III ■ 

The History of the »Anabaptists or Mennonites. 

I. The true origin of that sect which ac- 
quired the denoinination of Anabaptists* by 

ludes in tbis passage. The clergy of the episeopal 
church began to lean toward the notions coDcerning 
these intricate points, which Arminius propagated 
some time afler this; while, on,the other hand, the 
puritans adhered rigorously to the system of Calvin. 
Several episcopal doctors remained attached to the 
same system; and all these ahettors of Calvinism, 
whether episcopal or pre^byterian, were called doc- 
trinal puritan^,. 

* The moder,n Mennonites r^ect the denomination 
of Anabaptists, and also disavow the^cu^om of re- 
peating the ceremony of baptism, whence this deno- 
mination is derived. They acknowledge that thean- 
jcient Anabaptists practised the repetition of baptism 
to thosewho joined them from other Christian church- 
es; but they maintain, at the same time,, that this cus- 
tom is'at present abolished by the far greater part of 
their community.- See Herm. Schyn's Historlae Men- 
nonitarumplenior.deductio, cap. ii. But here, if Ido 
not mistake, these good men forget that ingenuous 
candour and simplicity, of which, on other occasiohsj 
they make such -ostentation, and have recourse to 
"Artifice, in order to disg'uise the true cause and ori- 
gin of the denomination in question-. Theypretend, 
for instance, that the Anabaptists, their ancestors, 
were so called from their baptising a second time all 
the adult persons who lefl other churches to enter 
into their communion. But it is. certain, that the 
denomination in question was given to them, not 
o^ly on this account, but also, and indeed principal- 
ly, from the following consideration; that they did 
not look upon those Who had heeji baptized in a-state 
of infancy, or at a tender age, as- rendered, by the 
administration of this sacrament, true members of 
the Christian church; and therefore insisted upon 
their being re-baptized, in order to their being re-l 
oeived into the communion of the^ Anabaptists. It 
is likewise certain that all the churches of that com- 
munion, however they may vary, in other, respects^ 
and differ from each other in their tenets and prac- 
tices, agree nevertheless in this opinion,^ and perse- 
vere obstinately in it. In a more especial manner 
are the ahcient.FIemish Anabaptists entitled to this 
denomination; for they not only re-baptized the 
children that had been already baptized in other 
churches, but' even observed the same method with 
respect to persons-who bad reached the years of rea- 
son and discretion; and^what is still more reniark- 
able, the different sects^'of Anabaptists deal in the 
same manner one with another; each sect re-baptizes 
the persons that enter into its communion, although 
"they have already received that sacrament in another 
flectofthe same denomination; and the reason of this 
conduct is, that each sect considers its baptism aTone 
as pure and valid. It is indeed -to be observed, that 
tfiere is another class of Anaba|)tistB, called Water- 
iandians, who are more moderate in' their principJes, 
and wiser in all respects than tiu>ae now mentioned, 



their administering anew, the rite of baptism 
to those who came over to their communion, 
and derived that of MennonUes from the fa- 
mous man to whom they owe the greatest part 
of their present felicity^ is hidden in the depths 
of antiqiiity, and is, of consequence, extreme- 
ly dii&cult to be ascertained.* This uucer- 



and who do not jpretend to re-baptize adiiltpersons 
already liaptized in other Christian churches, or in 
other sects of their own denomination. These mo* 
derate sectaries. ai'e, however, with propriety termed 
Ana]^aptists,^oh account of their re-baptizing such 
as had received the baptismal rite in a state of in- 
faricy'or childhood. The patrons of this sect seem, 
indeed, very studious to conceal a practice which 
they cannot, deny to take place among them; and 
their eagerness to conceal it, arises froni a fear of 
reviving the -hatred and severities which formerly 
bursuea them. They are appreheijsive that, by ac- 
knowledging the truth, the modern Mennonites may 
be considered as the descendants of those HagitiouB 
and fanatical Anabaptists of Munster, whOse,enor- 
mities rendered their very name odious to all true 
Qhristians. AH this appears evident from the fol- 
lowing passage in Schyn's Historris Mennonitarum 
pleniOr Deductio, tom. ii. where that author pretends * 
to prove that )iis brethren are unjustly stigmatized 
with the odious denomination of Anabaptists. Hia 
words' are: " Anabaptismus ille plane obsolevit; et a 
multis retro annis neminera cujuscunque s^cts 
Christians fidei, juxta mandatum Christi baptiza- 
tum-,'dum ad nostras !Ecclesias transire cnpit, re- 
baptizaverunt," i. e. That species of Anabaptism 
with which we are charged exists no longer, nor has 
it happened during the space of many years past, 
that any person professing Christianity, of whatever 
church or sect he may have been, and who had been 
previously baptized according to the commandment cf 
Christ, has been re-baptized upon his entering- into 
our communion.. This passage would, at first sight, 
induce an inattentive reader to imagine that there 
is no such thing amon^ the' modern Mennonites, as 
the customofre-bap'tizlng those wbo enter into their - 
community. But the words,, juxta mandatum C/iristi^ 
discover sufficiently the artifice and fraud that lie 
hidden in this apology; for the Anabaptists main- 
tain that there is Tio- commandmeiti of Christ in fa- 
vour of infant bap^sm. Mbreover.we see the whole 
fallacy exposed, by what the author adds to the sen- 
tence already quoted: "Bed illam etiam adultomm 
baptismum ut sufiicientem agnoseunt." Neverthe- 
less, this author^ as if he had perfectly proved 
his point, concludes, with, an air of triumph, that 
the odious .name of Anabaptists cannot be given,, 
with any propriety, to the Mennonites .at this day; 
VQ,uare (says he,) verissimuin est, illad odiosum 
liomen Airabaptistarum illis non convenireJ* la . 
this, however, he is certainly, in an erroi"; and the 
name in question is as Applicable to the modern 
Mennonites, as it was to the-sect from which they 
descend, ^ncethe best and wisest of the Mennonitea 
maintain, in conformity with the principles of the 
ancient Anaiiaptists, that the baptism of infants is 
destitute of validity, and consequently are very 
careful in re-baptizing their proselytes, notwith- 
standing their having been baptized in their tender 
years, in other Christian churches. Many circum- 
stances persuade rae.that the declarations and repre- 
sentations of things -given by the modern Mennon- 
itgs, are not always worthy of credit. Unhappily 
instructejl by the nuseries and calamities in wbltcb 
tjieir ancestors were involved, they are anxiously 
careful to conceal, entirely those tenets "and laws 
which are the distinguishing characteristics of tlieir 
sect; while they eihbellish what they cannot totally 
conceal, and disguise with the greatest'art such of 
their institutions as otherwise might appear of a 
pernicious tendeney, and might expose them to cen 
sure. . 

* The writers for and against the Anabaptists are 
amply enumerated by Caspar Sagittarius, in his In- 
troductio ad Histor-Eckles^ tom. i. p. ^6. and by 
Christ. M. Ffaffius, in his Intrpduct. in Histor. Litei; 
Theologis, part ii. p. 349.— Add to these a modern 
writer and a Mennonite preacher, Herman Scbyn, 
who published at. Amsterdam, in 1723, bitf Higteria 
Mennonitarum, and, in 1739, his Flenior Deductio 
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tainty will not appear surprising^ when; it is 
considered, that this sect started up suddenly in 
seyeral eountries, at the same point of time, un- 
der leaders of different talents and different in- 
tentions, and at the very period when the first 
contests of the reformefi with the Roman pon- 
tiffs drew the attention of the- world, and em- 
■nloyed thepens of the learned, in such a manner, 
as to render all other objects and incidents al- 
most matters of indifference. The modern Men- 
nonites not only consider themselves as the de- 
scendants of the Waldenses, who were so griev- 
ously oppressed and persecuted' by the despotic 
heads of the Romish dhurch, but pretend, more- 
over, to be the purest offspring of these respecta- 
ble sufferers, being equallyaverse to all princi- 
. pies of rebellion," on the one hand, and all sug- 
gestions of fanaticism on the other.* Their ad- 
versarieSjOn the contrary, represent them as 
the descendants of those turbulent and furious 
Anabaptists, who, in the sixteenth century, 
involved Hollp.nd, Switzerland, Germany, and 
more especially the province of Westphalia, 
in such scenes of blood, perplexity, and dis- 
tress; and allege, that, ttoified by the dread- 
ful fate of their associates, and also influenced 
by the moderate counsels and wise injunctions 
of Mennon, they abandoned the ferocity of 
their, primitive enthusiasm, and were gradual- 
ly brought to o. better mind. " After having, 
examined these different accounts of the^ ori- 
gin of the Anabaptists with the utmost atten- 
tion and impartiality, J have found that neither 
of them can justly be pronounced conforma,hle 
to strict truth. ~ . 

n. It may be observed, in the first place, 
that the Mennonitea are not entirely in an er- 
ror when they boast of their descent from the 
Waldenses, Petrobrusians, and other ancient 
sects, who are usually considered as witnesses 
of the truth, in the times of general darkness 
and superstition. Before the rise of Luther 
and Calvin, there lay. concealed, in almost all 
the countries of Europe, particularly in Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Switzerland, and Germany, 
'many persons, who adhered tenaciously to the 
following doctrine, which the Waldenses, 
Wickliffites, and Hussites, had maintained, 
some in a more disguised, and bthers'in a more 
open and public manner; viz. " That the king-, 
dom of Christ, or the visible church which he 
established upon earth, was an assembly of 
true and real saints, and oiight therefore to be 
inaccessible to the wicked and imrighteoua, 
and also exempt froni all those institutions 



Histor. Me'nnonit. These two books, though they 
do not deserve the title of a History of the Mennon- 
ites, are neve^thpless useful, 'in order to come at a 

/thorough knowledge of the affairs of this sect; for 
this author is much more intent upon defending his 
trethrert against the accusations and reproaches 
with .which they have been loaded.'than careful in 
tracing out the origin, progress, and r&volutfons of 
their sect. Jndeed the Mennonite* have not much 
reason to boast- either of the extraordinary le'arning 
or dexterity of this tlreir patron; and it is to be ima- 
gined, that they may easily find a more able defend- 
er. For an accurate account of the Mennonite His- 
torians, and their confessions of faith, see Jo. Christ. 

^ocheti BiUiotheca Theol. Symbolicie, f. 461.' 

* See Herm, Schytt's Plenior Deductio Histor. 
Mennon. cap. i. .as-al&o a Ijutch work "by Galen 
Abrabamzon," entitled, Verdediging der Cbviatenen, 
die Doopsgesinde geiiand wordgn 



which human prudence suggests, to oppose the 
progress of iniquity, or to correct ^nd reform 
transgressors." This maxim is the true source 
of all the peculiarities that are to be found in 
the religious^ doctrine and discipline of th& 
Mennonitesj and it is most certain, that the 
greatest part of these peculiarities were ap- 
proved by many of those, who, before the 
dawn of the reformation, entertained the notion 
already mentioned, relating to the- visible 
church of Christ.* There were, however, dif- 
ferent ways of thinking among the different 
members of -this sect, with respect to the me- 
thods of attaining such a perfect church-esta- 
blishment as they had in view. Some, who 
were of a fanatical, complexion oh the one 
hand, and were persuaded . on the other, that 
such a visible church as they had modelled out 
in fancy, could not be realized by the power of 
man, entertained the pleasing hope, that God, 
in his own good time, wouM erect to himself 
a holy church, exempt from every degree of 
blemish and impurity, and would set apart, few 
the execution of this grand design, a certain 
number of chosen instruments, divinely as- 
sisted and prepared for this work, by the extra- 
ordinary succours of his Holy Spirit. Others, 
of a more prudent and rational turn of mind, 
entertained different views of this matter. 
They neither expected stupendous miracles, 
nor extraordinary revelationi, since they were 
persuaded, that it was possible, by human wis- 
dom,! industry, and vigilance, to purify the 
church from the contagion of the wicked, and 
restore it to the simplicity of its original con- 
stitution, provided that the manners and spirit 
of the primitive Christians could recover their 
lost dignity and lustre. 

III. The drooping spirits of these people, 
who had been dispersed through many coun- 
tries, and persecuted every where with the 
greatest severity, were revived when they were^ 
informed that Luther, seconded by several pei^ 
sons of etninent piety, had attempted with ' 
success the reformation of the church. Then 
they spoke with openness and freedom; and 
the enthusisism of-the &natical, as well as the 
prudence of the wise, discovered themselves in 
their natural colours. Some of th^m imagined, 
that the time was now come in which God 
himself was to dwell with his servantsan an 
-extraordinary manner, by celestial succours, 
and to establish upon earth a kingdom truly 
spiritual and divine. Others, Jess sanguine 
and chimerical in their expectations, flattered 
themselves, nevertheless, with the fond hope 
of the approach of that happy period, in which 
the restoration of the church, which had been 
so long expected in vain, was to be accom- 
plished, under the divine protection, by the la- 
bours and counsels of pious, and eminent men. 

* See, for^ an account of the religious sentiments 
of the Waldenses, Limborcb's excellent History of 
th6 Inquisition, translated into linglish by the learn- 
ed Dr. Samuel Chandler, book i. chap, viii.— It ap- 
pears from undoubted testimonies, that the Wick- 
liffites and Hussites did not greatly diifer from the 
Waldenses, with jegard to the poiijt under con- 
sideration. 

8(?- See also Lydii Waldeneia, and AlKi'i An- 
cient Churchejs of Piedmont, ch. xsii.— xxvi. p. 211— 
280. N ■ , 
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This sect was goon joined by great numbers, 
arid (as usually happens in sudden revolutions 
of this nature) by many persons, whose cha- 
racteis and capacities were yery different, 
though their views seemed to turn upon ^tho 
same object. Their progress was rapid; for, in 
a very short time, their discourses, visions, and 
predictions, excited commotions in a great part 
of Europe, and drew into their communion a. 
prodigious multitude, whose ignorance ren- 
dered them easy victims to the illusions of en- 
thusiasm. It is, however, to be observed, that, 
as the leaders of this sect had fallen into that 
erroneous and chimerical .notion, that.the new 
kingdom of Christ, which they expected^ was 
to-be exempted from every kind ^of vice, and 
&6in the smallest degree of imperfection and 
corruption, they were not satisfied with the 
plan of -reformation proposed by Luther. They 
looked upon it as much beneath the. sublimity 
of their views, and, consequently, undertook a 
more perfect reformation, or, to express more 
properly their visionary enterprise, 'they pro- 
posed to found a true church, entirely spirit- 
ual, and truly divine. 

IV. Jt is difficult to determine, with cer- 
ts-inty, the particular spot that gave birth to 
that seditious and pestilential sect of Anabap 
tists, whose tumultuous and desperate at- 
tempts were equally pernicious to the cause 
of religion, and the civil interests of mankind. 
Whether this sect arose in Switzerland, Ger- 
many,, or Holland, is still a point of debate,' 
whose 'decision is of no great importance.* It 
is most probable, that several persons of this 
odious class made their appearance at the same 
time, in different countries; and we may fix 
this period soon after the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, when Luther arose to set 
bounds to the ambition of Rome. This appears 
from a variety of circumstances, and especially 
from this striking one, that the first Anabaptist 
doctors of any eminence were, almost all,' 
heads and leaders of particular and separate 
sects; for it must be carefully observed, that 
though all these projectors of a new,' unspotted, 
and perfect church, were comprehended under 
the general ^denomination of Anabaptists, on 
account of their opposing the baptism of in- 
fants, a,nd their re-baptizing such as had re- 
ceived that sacrament in a state of childhood 
in other churches, yet they were, from their 
very origin, subdivided, into various' sects, 
which differed from each other in points of no 
small moment. The most pernicious faction 
of all those that composed this motley multi- 
tude, was the sect which pretended that the 
founders of the Hew and perfect church, al- 
rea.dy mentioned, were under the direction of- 
a divine impulse, and were armed against all 
opposition by the. power of working miracles. 
It was this dctesl;able faction that, in 1521, be- 
gan their fanatical work, under the guidance 
of Munzer, Stubner, Storck,-and other leaders 
of the same furious complexion, and excited 
the most unhappy tumults and commotions in 



* Fueslin hda attempted-to examine,- whether the 
Aha'bap.tists first aroBe in Germany, or Switzerland, 
in a German work, entitled, Beylrage zur Schioexe- 
risch Refitrmat. Oesehiehte^ torn. i. p. 190; torn. ii. p 
64, 365, %!7; torn. iii. p. 333} luit without saccesB. 

Vol.. II.— n 



Saxony and the adjacent countries. They era- 
ployed at first the various arts of persuasion, 
in ordpr to propagate their doctrine. They 
preached, exhorted, admonished, and reasohea, 
in a manner that seemed proper to gain the 
multitude, and related a great number of vi- 
sions and revelations, with which they pre- 
tended to have been favoured from above. But 
when they saw that these methods of making 
proselytes were not attended with such rapid 
success as they fondly expected, and that the 
ministry of Luther, and other eminent reform- 
ers, proved detrimental to their cause, they 
had recourse to more expeditious measures, 
and madly attempted to propagate their fanati- 
cal doctrine by force of arms. Munzer and his 
associates assembled, in, 1525, a numerous 
army, chiefly composed of the peasants of Sua- 
bia, Thuringia, Franconia, and Saxony, and, 
at the head of this credulous and deluiled rah^ 
bl^, declared war against all laws, govern- 
ments, and magistrates of every kind, under 
the chimerical pretext, that Christ was now 
to take the reins of civil arid ecclesiastical go- 
vernment into his own hands, and to rule 
alone over the nations. But this seditious 
crowd was routed and dispersed, without much 
difficulty, by the elector of Saxony and other 
princes; Munzer was ignominiously put to 
death, and his factious counsellors were scat- 
tered abroad in different places.* 

V. This bloody defeat of one part of these 
seditious and turbulent fanatics, did not pro- 
diice that effect upon the rest which might 
naturally have been expected; itrendered them, 
indeed, more timorous, but it did not oj>en 
their eyes upon their delusion. It is certain, 
that, even after this period, numbersjof them, 
who were infected with the same odious prin- 
ciples that occasioned the destruction of Mun- 
zer, wandered about in Germany, Switzei> 
lg.nd, and Holland, and excited the. people to 
rebellion by their seditious discourses. They 
collected congregations in several places; aX- 
fected to foretel, in consequence of a divine 
commission, the approaching abolition of ma- 
gistracy, and the downfall of civil rulers and 
governors; aild, while they pretended to be 
ambassadors of the Most High, insulted on 
many occasions the majesty of Heaven by the 
most flagitious crimes. Those who distin- 
guished themselves by the enormity of their 
conduct in this infamous sect, were Louis 
Hetzer, Balthazar Huhmeyer, Felix Mentz, 
Conrad Grebel, Melchior Hoffman, and George 
Jacob, who, if their power had seconded their 
designs, would have involved all Switzerland, 
Holland, and Germany, in tumult and blood- 
shed.f A great part of this rabble seemed 
really delirious; and nothing more extravagant 
or more incredible can be imagined than the 
dreams and visions that, were constantly arising 



* See Seckeodorf; ilistor. Lutheraniemi, lib. i. p. 
192, 304. lib. ii. p. 13.— Sleidan, Commentur. lib. v. 
p. 47. — Joach. Camerarii "Vita Melancthonia, p. 44. 

t See Jo. Bapt. Ottii Annates Anabaptist, p. 21. — 
Jo. Hornbeckti Bununa Controvera. lib. v. p. 332. — 
Anton. Matthtei Analect. veteris jSvi, torn. iv. p. 
629, 07t 679.— Bernard. Raupaehii Aust. Evangel, t, 
jr. p. 41. — Jo. Georg. Schelhorn, Apt. ad Hist. Ec, 
pertin. t. i. p. 100. — See also Arnold's KirjJjeu Huta 
lib. Xvi. c. xxi. and Fueslin's Beytrage. 
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in their disordered ^brains.— Such of them as 
had some sparks of reason left, and had reflex- 
ion enough to reduce their notions into a cer- 
tain form, maintained, among others, the fol- 
lowing points of doctrine: " That the church 
of Christ ought to be exempt-from all sin; that 
all things ought to be in common among the 
faithful; that all usury, tithes, and tribute, 
ought to be entirely abolished; that the baptism 
of infants was an invention of the-devil; that 
every Christian was invested with a power of 
. preaching the_ Gospel, and, consequently, that 
the church stood in no need of ministers or 
pastors; that in the kingdom of Christ civil 
magistrates were absolutely useless; and that 
God still continued to reveal Iris will to chosen 
persons by dreams and visions."* 

It wojild betray, however, a strange igno- 
rance, or an unjustifiable partiality, to main- 
tain, that all those who professed tliis eccentric 
and absurd doctrine were chargeable with that 
furious and brutal extravagance which has 
been mentioned as the character of too great 
a part of their sect.. This was by no means the 
case; several of these enthusiasts'discovered a 
milder and more pacific, spirit, and were free 
from any other reproach, than that which re- 
sulted from- the errors they maintained, and 
their too ardent desire of spreading them among 
the multitude. It may still farther be afiirmed 
with truth, that many of thosg who followed 
the wiser class of Anabaptists, and even some 
•who adhered to the most extravagant factions 
of that sect, were men of upright intentions 
and sincere piety, who were seduced into this 
mystery of fanaticism and iniquity, on the one 
hand, by their ignorance and simplicity, and, 
on the other, by a laudable desire of reforming 
the corrupt state of religicm- 

VI. The progress - of this turbulent sect, in 
almost all the countries of Europe, alarnied all 
who had any concern for the public good. 
Princes, and sovereign states, exerted them- 
selves to check these rebellious enthusiasts in 
their career, by issuing out, first, severe edicts 
to restrain their violence, and employing, .at 
length, capital punishments to conquer their 
obstinacy.f Butherea maxim, already verified - 
by repeated experience, received a new degree 
pf confirmation; for the conduct of the Ana- 
baptists, under the pressure of ])ersecution, 
plainly showed the extreme difiiculty of cor- 
recting or influencing, by the prospect of suf- 
feriiig, or even by the terrors of death, minds 



* This account of the doctrine of the Anabaptists 
is principally taken from the learned Fueslin already 
Quoted. 

t It was in Saxony, if I'mistake not, and also in 
the year 1525, that penal laws were first enacted 
against this fanatical tribe. These laws were re- 
newed in 1527, 1528, 1534. See a Serman work of 
the learned Kappius, entitled, Nachlese von Refor- 
mations TJrkunden, part i. p. 176. Charles V. in- 
censed at the increasing impudence and iniquity of 
these enthusiasts, issiied out against them severe 
edicts, in the years 1527 and 1529. (gee Ottii An- 
nales Anabapt. p. 45.) The magistrates of Switzer- 
land treated, at first, with remarkable lenity and in- 
dulgence, the Anabaptists who lived under their go- 
vernment; but when it was found that this lenity 
rendered them still more enterprising and ijisolent, 
it was judged proper to have recourse to a diderent' 
manner of proceeding. Accordingly the magistrates 
of Zurich, in 1525, denbunf^d capital punishment 
against tbis riotous B0t. 



that are either deeply tainted'with the poison 
of fanaticism, or firmly'bound by the ties of re- 
ligion; In almost all the countries of Europe, 
an unspeakable number of these unhappy 
wretches preferred death, in its worst forms, 
to a retraction of their errors. Neither the 
view of the flames that were kindled to con- 
sume them, nor the ignominy of the gibbet, nor 
the terrors of the sword, could shake their in- 
vincible, but ill-placed constancy, or make 
them abandon tenets, that appeared dearer to 
them than life arid all its enjoyments. The 
Menhonites have preserved voluminous records 
of the lives, actions, and unhappy fate of those 
of their sect, who suffered death for the crimes 
of rebellion or heresy, which were imputed to 
them.* Certain it is, that they were treated 
witli severity; and it is much to be lamented 
that so little distinction was made between the 
members of this sect, when the sword of justice 
was unsheathed against them. Why were the 
innocent and the guilty involved in the same 
fate.' Why were doctrines purely theological, 
or, at worst, fanatical, punished with the same 
rigour that was shown to crimes inconsistent 
with the peace and welfare of ' civil sopiety.' 
Those who had no othet marks of peculiarity 
than their administering baptism to adult per- 
sons only, and.their excluding the unrighteous 
from the external communion of the church, 
bught undoubtedly to have met with milder 
treatment than that which was given to those 
seditious incendiaries, who were for unhinging 
all government and destroying all civil author 
rity. Many suffered for • errors which they 
had embraced with the most uprightintcntions, 
seduced by the eloquence and ffervdur of their 
doctors, and persuading themselves tljat they 
were contributing, to the advanceinent of true 
religion. But, as the greatest part of these 
enthusiasts had communicated to the multitude 
their visionary notions, concerning the new spi- 
ritual kirigdom that was soon to be" orected, 
and the abolition of magistracy and civil go- 
vernment that was to be the immediate eflect 
of this great revolution, this rendered the very 
name of" an Anabaptist unspeakably odious, 
and inade it always excite the idea of "a sediti- 
ous incendiary, a pest to human society.- It is 
true, that many Anabaptists suffered death, 
not on account of their being considered as re-' 
bellious subjects, but merely because they were 
judged to be incorrigible hferetics; for in this 
century the error of limiting the administration 
of baptism to adult persons only, and the prac- 
tice of're-baptizing su6h as had received that 
sacrament in a state of infancy, w^re looked 
upon as most flagitious and intolerable here- 
sies. It is," nevertheless, certain, that the 
greatest part of these wretched sufferers owed 
their unhappy fate to their rebellious principles 
and tumultuous proceedings, and that many 
also were punished for their tenjprity and im- 
prudence, which had led them to the commis- 
sion of various crimes. 

VII. There stands upon record a most shock- 
ing instance of this, in the dreadful commo- 
tions that were excited at Monster, in 1533, 



* See Joach. Christ. Jehring, Prafat. ad Historiam 
Mennonitarum 
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by some Dutch Anabaptists, who chose that 
city as the scene of their horrid operations, and 
committed in it such deeds as would surpass 
all credibility, were they not attested in a man- 
ner that excludes every degree of doubt. and 
uncertainty. , A handful of madmen,' who had 
gotten into their heads the visionary notion of 
a new and spiritual kingdom, soon to be esta- 
blished in an extraordinary .planner, formed 
themselves into a S)oiety, under the guidance 
of a few illiterate leadersohosen out of the po- 
pulace; and they persuaded, not only the igno- 
rant multitude, but even several among the 
learned, that Munster was to be the seat of this 
new and heavenly Jerusalem, whose spiritiual 
dominion was thenc^ to be prOpagated'-to all 
pafts of the earth. The bold ringleaders of 
this furious tribe were Jphn Matthison, John 
Bockhold, a'tailor of Leydeu, one; Gerard, with 
some 6thers,..whom the blind rage of enthusi- 
asm, or the-still mote culpable principles of se- 
dition, had embarked in this extravagant and 
desperate cause. They made themselves mas- 
ters of the city of Munster, "deposed the magis- 
trates, and committejl all the enorriious crimes, 
and ridiculous follies, which the most.pervferse 
and infernal imagination could suggest.* John 
Bqckhold was proclaimed king- and legislator 
of this new hierarchy; but his reign was transi- 
.lory, and his end deplorable; for Munster was, 
"in 1636, retaken after a long siege by its bishop 
and sovereign, count WaldeCk, the New Je- 
rusalem of the Anabaptists destroyed, and its 
mock monarch punished with a most painful 
and ignominious death.t The disorders oc- 
casioned by the Anabaptists at this period, not 
only in Westphalia^ but also in other palts of 
Germany,! showed too plainly to what horrid 



* Bockhold, or Bockelson, aliis John of Leyden, 
who headed' them at Munster, -ran naked in the 
Btteets, married eleven wives, at the same time, to 
show his approbation- of polygamy; and entitled him- 
Belf king of Sion; all which formed but a very small 
part of the pernicious follies of this mock monarch. 

t See Anton. Corvini.Narratio de .^i^erabili Mo- 
naster. Anabapt. Excidio — Casp.' Sagittar. In'tro- 

duct. in Histor. EQclesiast. torn. i. p. 537 and 83H 

Hcrm. Bamelmann, Historia Renati' Evangelii in 
-urbe Monaster..in Operib. Genealodco-Historicis, p. 
1203.-rThe elegant Latin poem- of Solandas-.in ele- 
giac verse, entitled, J. Fabricii Bolandi Motus Mo- 
nasteriens. Libri defceih, — Herm. Kerssenbrock. His- 
tor. BelliMonaster. -edited by Dan. Gerdes in Miscel- 
lan. Groningens. Nov. torn. ii. The last-mentioned 
author .^peaks also of Bernard Hothman, an ecclesi- 
astic of Munster, who had introduced the reforma- 
tion into that city, but afterwards was infected with 
the enthusiasm of the Anabaptists; and who, though, 
in other Kfis'pects, he had shown himself to be neither 
destitute of learning nor of virtue, yet erilisted him- 
self in this fanatical tribe, and had a share in their 
most turbulent and furious proceedings. ' 

Sr^*J The scenes of violence, tumult, and sedition, 
that were exhibited in~ Holland by this odious tribe, 
were likewise tferrible. They formed the design of 
reducing the city of Leyden' to ashes, but were hap.- 
pily prevented^ and severely punished." Johnof Ley- 
den, the- Anabaptist king of Munster, had taken it 
into iiis head-that God 'had made him a present of 
the cities of Amsterdam, Deventer, and Wesel; in 
consequence of which, hs sent bishops to these three 
places, to preach kis gospel of ^edition and carnage. 
"About the beginning of the year 1535, twelve Ana- 
baptists, of whom five were women, assembled at 
midnight in a private housQ at Amsterdam. .One of 
them, who was a tailor by profession, fell into' a 
trance, and, after having preached and prayed during 
the space of four.hotirs,- stripped himself naked, threw 
Jiis clothes into the tire, and xommanded all the as* 



extremities the pernicious doctrliies of this 
wrong-headed sect were calculated to lead the 
inconsiderate and unwary; and therefore it is 
not at all to be wondfeted, that the secular arm 
employed rigorous measures to extirpate a fac- 
tion, which was the occasion, and the source, 
bf unspeakable calamities in so many coun- 
tries.* 

' VIII. While the terrors of- death, in the 
most dreadfiil forms, were presented to the 
view of this miserable sect, and numbers of 
them were executed every day, without a 
proper distinction beipg made between the in- 
nocent and the guilty, those who escaped the 
severity of justice were in the most discourag- 
ing sitflation that can well be imagined. On 
the one hand, they beheljd, with sorrow,, all 
their hopes blastSd by the total defeat of their 
brethren at Munster; and, on the other, they 
were filled with the most anxious apprehen- 
sions, of the perils- that threatened them on all 
sides. In this critical situation they derived 
much comfort and assistance from the counsels 
and zeal of Menno Simonis, a native of Frise- 
lan^, who had formerly been ar popish priest, 
aitd, as he himself confesses, a notorious profli- 
gate. This man went over to the Anabaptists, 
at first, in a clandestine manner, and freqtient- 
ed their assemblies with the utmost secrecy; 
but, in 1436, he threwofF the mask, resigned 
his rank and office in the Romish Church, and 
publicly embraced their communion. About 
a year after this, he was earnestly solicited by 
many of the sect to assume among them the 
rank and functions of a public teacher; and as 
he looked upon the persons, from whom this 
proposal came, to be exempt from the fanati- 
cal phrenzy of their brethren at Munster, 
(though, according to other accounts; they 
were originally of the same stamp, only ren- 
dered somewhat wiser by their sufferings,) he 
yielded to their entreaties. From this period 
to the end of his days, that is," during the space 
of twenty-five yeafs, he travelled from, one 
country to another with his wife and children. 



sembiy to do the same, in which he was obeyed with- 
out the least reluctance. He then ordered them to 
follow him through the streets in this state of na- 
ture, which they accordingly did, howling and bawl- 
ing out, " "Wol wo! the wrath of God! wo to Baby- 
lonl" When, after bei'ng seized and brought before 
the magistrates, clothes were offered them to cover 
•their indecency, they refused them obstinately, and 
'cried aloud, ""We are the naked truth." When they 
were brought to the scaffold, they sang, danced, and 
discovered all the marks of enthusiastic phrenzy. 
These tumults were followed by a regular and deep 
laid conspiracy, formed by 'Van Geeleii (an envoy of 
the mock'king of Munster, who had made a very con- 
siderable number of proselytes) against the magis- 
trates of Arnsterdam, with a design to wrest the go- 
vernment of that city out of their hands. This' in- 
cendiary marched with his fanatical troops to the 
town-house on the day appointed, drums beating, and 
'colours flying, arid fixed there his head-quarterg. He 
was attacked by the burghers, who were assisted by 
some regular' troops, and headed by'sever'al of the 
burgomasters of the city. After an obstinate resis- 
tance, he was surrounded with hia whole troop, who 
were put to death in the severest and most dreadful 
manner, to serve as examples to the other branches 
of the sect, who were exciting coiiimotions of" a like 
nature in Friseland, Groningen, and other provinces 
and cities in the Netherlands. 

* Ger. Brandt. Histor. Reform. Belgics torn. i. lib< 
ii* 
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eirarcising his ministry under a series of pres- 
sures and calamities of various kinds, and oon- 
'stantly exposed to the danger of ialling a victim 
to the severity of the laws. East and West 
Friseland, together with the province of Groi;i- 
ingen, were first visited by tlie zealous apostle 
of the Anabaptists: thence he directed his 
course into Holland, Guelderland, Brabant, 
and Westphalia, continued it through the Ger- 
man provinces on the coast of tlie Baltic sea, 
and penetrated as far as Livonia. In all these 
places his ministerial labours were attended 
with remarkable success, and added to his sect 
a prodigious number of proselytes. Hence he 
is deservedly looked upon as the common chief 
of almost all the Anabaptists, and the parent 
of the sect that still subsists under that denomi- 
nation. The succesS'Of this missionary will 
not appear very surprising to those who are 
acquainted with his character, spirit, and tal- 
ents, and who have a just notion of the state 
of the Anabaptists at the period now under 
consideration. Menno was a man of genius; 
though, as his writings show, his. genius was 
not under the direction of a very sound judg- 
ment. He had the inestimable advantage of. 
a natural and persuasive eloquence, and his 
learning was sufficient to make him pass for 
an oracle in the eyes of the multitude. He 
appears,' moreover, to have been a man of 
probity, of a meek and tractable spirit, gentle 
in bis (nanners, pliant and obsequious in his 
commerce with persons of all ranks and char- 
acters, and extremely zealous iij promoting 
practical religion and virtue, which he recom- 
mended by his example, as well as by his pre- 
cepts. A man of sucfi talents and dispositions 
could not fail to attract the admiration of the 
people, and to gain a great number of adhe- 
rents wherever he exercised his ministry. But 
no where could he expect a more plentiful 
harvest than among the Anabaptists, whose 
ignorance and simplicity rendered them pecu- 
liarly susceptible of new impressions, and who, 
having been long accustomed to leaders that 
resembled phrenetic Bacchanals more 4han 
Christian ministers, and often deluded by odi- 
jus impostors, who involved them in endless 
perils and calamities, were rejoiced to find at 
ength a teacher, whose doctrine and manners 
ilattered them with the hopes of more prospe- 
rous days.* 

IX. Menno Aew up a plan of doctrine and 
discipline of a much more mild and moderate 



*, Menno was born m the neighbourhood of Bols- 
wert in Friseland, in 1505, and not in 1496, as most 
writers affirm. After a life of toil, peril, and agita- 
tion, ne died in peace in 1561, at the country seat of 
a certain nobleman, (not far from the city of Oldes- 
loe in Holstein,) who, moved with compassion at ^ 
view'of the perils to which Menno was e.^posed, and 
the snares that were daily laid for his ruin, took 
him, with some of his associates, into his protection, 
and gave him an asylum. We have a particular ac- 
count of this famous Anabaptist in the Cimbria 
Literata of Mcllerus, torn. ii. p. 835. See also 
Schyn's Plenior Deduct. Histor. Mennon. cap. vi. p. 
116.— The writings of Menno, which are almost all 
composed in the Dutch language, were published at 
Amsterdam, in 1651. An excessively diffused and 
rambling style,^ frequent and unnecessary repeti- 
tions, an irregular and confused method, with other 
-defects of equal mojnent, render the perusal of-these 
productions highly disagreeable. '- 



nature than that of the furious and fanatical 
Anabaptists already mentioned, but somewhat 
more severe, though more clear and consistent, 
than the doctrine of some of the wiser branches 
of that sect, who aimed at nothing more than 
the restoration of the Christian church to its 
primitive purity. Accordingly he condemned 
the plan of ecclesiastical discipline, that was 
founded on the prospect of a new kingdom, 
to be miraculously established by Jesus Christ 
on the ruins of civil government, and the de- 
struction of human rulers, and which hadheen 
the pestilential source of such dreadful com- 
motions, such execrable rebellions, and such 
enormous primes. He declared, publicly, his 
dislike to that doctrine which pointed out the 
approach of a marvellous reformation in the " 
church by the means of a new and extraordi- 
»iarT('eifusion of the Holy Spirit. JHe express- 
ed his abhorrence of, the licentious tenets 
which several of the Anabaptists had main- 
tained, with respect to the lawfulness of 
polygamy and divorce; and finally considered, . 
as unworthy of toleration, those fanatics who 
were of opinion that the Holy Ghost continued 
to descend into the minds of many chosen be- 
lievers, in as extraordinary a manner as it did 
jtt the first establishment of the Christian 
church, and that it testified its peculiar pre- 
sence to several of the faithful, by miracles, pre- 
dictions, dreams, and visions of various kinds. 
He retained, indeed, the doctrines commonly 
received among the Anabaptists in relation to 
the baptism of infants, the Millenium, oi thou- 
sand-years' reign of Christ upoii earth, the ex- 
clusion of magistrates from the Christian 
church, the abolition of war, and the prohibi- 
tion of oaths enjoined by our Saviour, and the 
vanity-,, as wejl as the pernicious effects, ' of 
human science. But, while Menno retained 
these doctrines in a general sense, he explained 
and modified them in such a manner, as made 
them resemble the rehgious tenets which were 
universally received in the protestant churches; 
and this rendered them agreeable to many, and 
made them appear inoffensive even to numbers 
who had no inclination to embrace them. In- 
deed, it so happened, that the nature of the,, i 
doctrines, considered in themselves, the elo- 
quence of Menno, which set them off to such' 
advantage, and the circumstances of the times, 
gave a high degree of credit to the religious 
system of this famous teacher among the Ana- 
baptists, so that it made a rapid progress in 
that sect. And thus it was in consequence of 
the ministry of Menno that the different sorts 
of Anabaptists agreed together in excluding 
from their communion the fanatics who dis- 
honoured it, and in renouncing all tenets that 
were detrimental to the authority of civil go- 
vernment, and, by aa unexpected coalition, 
formed themselves into one community.* 



* These facts show us plainly how the famous 
question concerning the origin of the modern Ana' 
baptists may be resolved. The Mennonites oppose, 
with all their might, the account of their descent 
from the ancient Anabaptists, which we find in so 
many writers, and would willingly give the modern 
Anabaptists a more honourable origin. (See Schyn'a 
Histor. Aiennonitar. cap. viii. iz. xzi. p. ^£3.) The 
reason of their zeal in this matter is evident. Their 
situation has rendered tbem timorous. They live, as 
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X. To preserve a spirit of union and qon- 
cord in a body composed of such a motley muli 
titude of dissonant members, required more 
than human power;- and Menno neithei* had, 



it were, in the midst of their enemies, and are con 
etantly filled with ai) uneasy apprehension, that, at 
some time or other, malevolent zealots may take 
occasion, from their g^upposed origin, to renew 
against them the penal laws. 'by which the seditious 
A,nabaptiscs of ancient times suffered in such a 
dreadful manner. At least, they imEtgine that the 
odium under which they lie, will be g'reatly'dimip- 
ished, if they can pr'ove^ to the sati^actlon of the 
public, the falsehood of the general opinion, that 
•* the Mennonites are thedeaoendantsof the Anabap- 
tists;" or, to -speak more properly, "the game indi- 
vidual sect, purged indeed from the fanaticism that 
formerly disgraced it, and rendered wiser than their 
ancestors, by reflection and suffering." 

After comparing diliffently and impartially what 
has-been alleged by the Mennonites and their'adver- 
saries in relation to this matter, I cannot dee what 
it is properly, that forms the subject of their contro- 
versy; and if the merits of the «ase be stated tvith 
accuracy and perspicuity, I do not'See how thcrecan 
be. any dispute. at all about the matter now under 
consideration. For, in the first place, if the Men- 
nonites mean nothinor more than this, that Menno, 
whftm they considered as their parent and their chief, 
was not infected with those odious opinions which 
drew the just severity hf the lawsjupon the Ana'bap- 
tists of Munster; that he neither. looked for a ne^v 
and ^otless' kingdom tliat was to be miraculously 
erected on earth, nor excited the multitude to depose 
magieirates, and- abolish civil government; that he 
neither deceived himself, nor imposed upon others, 
by fanatical pretensions to dreams and visionsof 
the Supernatural kind; if (I say) this be all that the 
Mennonites mean, when they speak of their ohiej", po 
person, acquainted with' the history of their sect, 
will pretend to contradict them; Even those who- 
maintain that there was an immediate and intimate 
connexion between the ancient and modern Ana- 
baptists, will readily ajllow to. be true, all that has 
been her^ said of IWenno. — 2dly, If the Anabaptists 
maintain, that such of their churches as received 
their doctrine and discipline from Menno, h.ive not 
pnlydiscovered, without'irfterruption, a pacific spirit 
and an unlimited submission to civil government, 
(abstaining from every thing that bears the remotest 
aspect of sedition, and ^howin^ the utmost abhoju 
renceof wars and bloodshed,) but have even baniafied 
from their confessions of faith,, and their religious 
instructions, all those tenets and principles which 
led the ancient Anabaptists to disobedience, violence, 
and rebelti^; thisalso will be readily grauted. — And 
if they allege, in the third place, that even the Ana- 
baptists who rived before Menno, were not' all so 
delirious as Munzer, or so outrageous as the fanati- 
cal member^ of the sect, who rendered theii' memory 
eternally odious by the enormities they committed 
at Miinster; that, on the contrary, many of these 
ancient Anabaptists abstained religiously from all, 
acts of violence and sedition, followed the pious.ex- 
amplesof the ancient Waldenses, Henricians, Petro- 
brtisiana, Hussites, and Wickliflites, and adopted 
the doctrine and diseiplineof Menno, as soon as that 
nev^ parent arose to reform a,nd patronise the sect; 
all this will be allowed without hesitation. 

But, on" the other hand, the Mennonites may as- 
sert many things in defence of the purity of their 
origin, which cannot be admitted by any t>erson 
who is free from prejudice, and well acquainted 
with their history. If they maintain, 1st, that none 
of their. sect descended, by bir'th, from those Ana- 
baptists, who involved Germany and other countries 
in the most dreadfulcalamities.or that none of these 
furious fanatics adopted the doctrine and discipline 
of Menno. they may be easily refuted by a great 
number of'factsand testimonies, and particularly by 
the declarations of Menno himself, who glories in 
his having conquered the ferocity, and reformed the 
lives and errors of many members of this pestilential 
sect. Nothing can be more Certain than this fact, 
viz. that the first Mennonite congregations were 
composed of the different sorts of Anabaptists al- 
ready mentioned, of those who had been always in- 
offensive and upright, and of those who, before their 
conversion by the ministry of Menno. had been se- 



nor.pretended to have, eupematural succoutb. 
Accordingly, the seeds of dissension were. iJi a 
httle time, sown among this people. 'About 
the middle of this century, a warm contest, 
concerning excommunication, was excited by 
several Anabaptists, headed by Leonard Bow- 
enson and Theodore Philip; and its fruits are 
yet visible in that divided sect. These men 
carried the discipline of excommunication to 
an enormous degree of severity. They not 
Qnly maintained, thait open transgressors, even 
those who sincerely deplored and lamented 
their faults, should, withoutany previous warn- 
ing or admonition, he expelled from the com- 
munion of the church, but^vere also audacious 
enough to pretend to exclude the pei^ons, thus 
excommunicated, from all intercourse with 
their wives, -husbands, brothers, sisters, chil- 
dren, and other relatives. The same persons, 
as might naturally be expected from this in- 
stance of their severity, were harsh and rigid 
in tbeif manners, and were for imposing upon 
their brethren a course of moral discipline, 
which was difficult and austere in the highest 
degree. Many of the Anabaptiste protested 
against this^ as unreasonable and unnecessary;, 
and thus the community was suddenly divided 
into two sects, one df which treated trans- 
gressors with lenity apd moderation,^ while the 
other proceeded against them with the utmost 
rigour. Nor was this the only difference that 
was observable in the conduct and manners of 
these two, parties, since the members of the 
latter sect were remarkable for the sordid 
austerity that reigned in their rules of life and 
practice, while, the former, cojisidering more 
wisely the present state of human nature, 
were less severe in their injunctions, and were 
not altogether regardless of what is. called de- 
cent, agreeable, and ornamentaj in life and 
manner^. Menno employed his most vigorous 

ditious fanatics. Nor can the acknowledgment of this 
incontestable fact be a just matter of reproach to 
the Mennonites, Or be more dishonourable to them, 
than it is to ua, that our Ancestors were warmly at-, 
tached to the idolatrous and e.xtravagant worship of 
paganism or popery .--^Again, it will not be possible' 
for us to agree with the Mennonites, if they main- 
tain, 2dly, that their sect does not retain, at thisday, 
any of those tenets, or even any remains of those 
opinions and doctrines which led the seditious and 
turbulent Anabaptists of old to tlie comn;iissio^'o)^. 
so many, and of such enormous crimes. For, ifot td^ 
mention' Menno's calling the Anabaptists of Mun> 
ster his Brelhren, (a denomination indeed somewhat 
softened by the epithet of erring, which he joined to 
it,) it is undoubtedly true, that, the doctrine concern- 
ing the nature of Christ's kingdom, or the church of 
the New-Testament,, which led by degrees the an- 
cient Anabaptists to those 'furious acts of r-ebellior 
that rendered them so odious, is by no means effaced 
in the mindsof the modern Mennonites. It is, indeed, 
weakened and modified in such a manner as to have 
lost its noxious qualities, and to be no longer p^rni- 
ciousin its influence; but it is not totally renounce3 
or abolished. — I shall not now inquire how far even 
the reformed and milder sect of Menno has been, in 
time past, exempt from tumults and commotions of 
a grievous kind, nor-shall I examine what passes at 
this day among' the Anabaptists in general, or in 
particular branches of that sect, since it is certain, 
that the more eminent communities of thai denomi- 
nation, particularly those that-flourish in North Hol- 
land, and the places adjacent, behold fanatics with 
the utmost aversion, as appears evidently from this 
circumstance, among others, that they will not su^r 
the people called Quakers to enter into their com* 
munion. - _ 
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efFoits to Ileal these divisions,, and to- restote 
peace and concord in the community; but, 
when he perceived that his attempts were vain, 
he conducted himself in such a manner as he 
thought the most proper to maintain his cre- 
dit and influence among both parties. For this 
purpose he declared himself for neither side, but 
was constantly trimming between the two, as 
long as he lived; at one time, discovering an 
inclinatioi\ toward the austere Anabaptists; 
and, at another, seeming to prefer the milder 
discipline and manners of the moderate breth- 
ren. But in this he acted in opposition to the 
plainest dictates of prudence; and accordingly 
the high degree, of authority he enjoyed, 
rendered his inconstancy and irresolution not 
only disagreeable to both parties, but also the 
means of inflaming, instead of healing, their 
divisions.*. 
. XI. These two sects are, to this very day, 
distinguished by the denomination of^fine and 
^•oss,f or, to express the distinction in more 
intelligible terms, inlo rigid and moderate Ana- 
baptists. The former observe, with the most 
religious accuracy, veneration, and precision, 
the ancient -doctrine, discipline, and- "precepts" 
of the purer sort of Anabaptists; the latter de- 
part much more fromthe primitive sentiments, 
manners., and institutions of their sect, and 
more nearly approach those of the protestarit 
churches. The gross or moderate Anabaptists 
consisted, at first, of the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict in North-Holland, called Waterland; and 
hence their whole sect received the denomina- 
tion of Waterlandians.f The fine or ri^i'd 
part of that community were, for the most 
part, natives of Flanders; and hence .their 
sect acquired -the denomination bf Flemings 
or Flandrians. ' But new dissensions and con- 
tests arose among these rigid Anabaptists, not, 
indeed, concerning any point of doctrine, but 
about the manner of treating persons that were 
to be excommunicated, and other matters of 



* See the Hisloria Bellorum et Certaminum quae, 
ab An. 1615, inter Mennonitascontigerunt, publish- 
ed by an anonymous Meitnonite.— See' also a Ger- 
man worlf by Simon FredericTlues, entitled Nach-, 
richten yon dem Zustandc der Mennoniten, publish- 
ed at Jena in 1743. 

gra- t The terms ^ne and'^foss are a literal trans- 
lation "of /einem and grohen, which are the German 
denominations used to distinguish these two sects. 
The same terms have been introduced among the 
Protestants in Holland; the pie denoting a set of 
people, whose extraordinary and--sometimes -fanati- 
cal devotion resembles that of the English method- 
iats; while the epitllet grass is applied to the gene-- 
rality of Christians, who make nq extraordinary 
pretensions to sanctity and devotion. 

t See Fred. SpanhemiiElenchUseontrovers.Theol. 
opT tom. iii. p. 772. The "Waterlandians were also 
called Johannites,' from John de Ries;. who Was of 
great use to them in-many respects, and who, assist- 
ed by Lubert Gerard, composed their, confession of- 
faithin 1530. iliis confession (which far surpasses 
both in point of simplicity and wisdom all the other 
confessions of tlie Mennonitcs) has passed Through 
several editions, and has been lately republished by 
Herman Schyn, in his Histor. Mennon. It was also 
illustrated in an ample Commentary, in 1686, by Pe- 
ter Joannis, a-hativBof Holland, and pastor among 
the Waterlandians. It has, however, been alleged, 
that this famous production is by no means the ge- 
neral confession of the Waterlandians, but the pri- 
vate one only of that particular congregation of 
which its author was the. pastor. See Rues, Nachr 
richten, p. 93. '. 



inferior moment. Hence a new schism arose; 
and they were subdivided into two sects, dis- 
tinguished by the appellations of Flandrians 
and Friselanders, who differed from each othei: 
in their manners and discipline. The mem- 
bers of a thii'd division took the name of their 
country, like the two former sects, and were 
callecj Germans; for the Anabaptists of" Ger- 
many passed in shoals into Holland and tha 
Netherlands. But, in process of time, the 
greatest part of these three sects came over^ 
by-degrees, to the moderate community of the 
Waterlandians, with whom 'the/ lived in the 
strictest bonds of peace and union. ThoSe 
among the rigid Anabaptists, wha refused to 
follow this example of moderation, are still 
knowp by the denomination of the Old Flemr. 
ings or Flandrians, but are few in number, 
when compared with the united congregations 
of the milder sec^ now mentioned. 

XII. No sooner had the ferment of enthusi- 
asm subsided among the Mennonites, than all 
the diiferent sects, into which they had been 
divided, unanimously agreed to draw the whole 
system of their religious doctrine from the 
Holy Scriptures alone. To give a satisfactory . 
proof of the sincerity of their resolution in 
this respect, they took" care to have Cotifesmms 
drawn lip, in which their sentiments concern- 
ing the Deity, and the manner of serving him," 
were expressed in the terms and phrases of 
Holy Writ. The most ancient, and also the 
most respectable of these Confessions, is that 
which we find among the Waterlandians. Se- 
veral others of later date, were also composed, 
some for the use, of large communities, for the 
people of a whole district, and which were 
consequently submitted to the inspection of the 
magistrate; others designed only for the bene- 
fit of private societies.* It might not, perhaps, 
be amiss to inquire, whether all the tenets re- 
ceived among- the- Mennonites ate faithfully 
exhibited and plainly expressed in these Con- 
fessions, or whether several points be not there 
omitted which relate to the internal constitu- 
tion "of this sect, and would give us a complete 
idea of its nature and tendency. One thing i§^ 
certain, that whoever peruses these Confessions 
with an ordinary degree of attention, will ea- 
sily perceive", that those- tenets which appear . 
detrimental to, the interests of civil society, 
paTtioularly such, as relate to the prerogatives 
of magistracy, and the administrationof oaths, 
are expressed with the utmost caution, ana 
embellished with the greatest art, to prevent 



* See Schyn-'s Plenior Deduct. Hist. Mennon. cap 
iv. where; he maintains, that " these Confessions . 
prove as great an-unifprmity-among the Mennonites, 
in relation to the great and fundamental doctrines 
of religion, as can be pretended to by any; other 
Christian community." But should the good man 
even succeed in .persuading us of this boasted uni- 
formity, he will yet never be able to make his asser- 
tion go down with many of his own brethren, who 
are,-to this day, quarrelling about several points of 
religion, and who look upon matters, which appear 
to hinTof littje consequence, as of high moment and 
importance to the cause of true piety. And, indeed, 
how could 'any of the Mennonites, before the pre- 
sent {eigliifieiith) century,- believe ^what Schyn here 
affirms, since it is well known, that they disputed 
about matters which he treats with contempt, as if 
they had been immediately connected with their 
eternal interests? 
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their beaiing an alarming aspect. At the 9ame 
time, the more discerning observer Will see, 
that these embellishments are intpnded to dis^ 
guise the truth, and that the doctrines of the 
Anabaptists, concerning the critical points 
above-mpntioned, are not represented', in their 
public confessions, in their real colours. 

XIII. The ancient Anabaptists, who trusted 
in an extraordinary direction of the Holy 
Spirit, were (under the pretended influence of 
so infallible a guide) little solicitous about 
composing a system of religion, and never once 
thought of instilling into the minds of the peo- 
ple just sentiments of the Deity. Honce warm' 
dissensions arose among them, concerning mat- 
ters of the highest consequence, such as the 
divinity of Christ, polygamy, and divorce. 
Menno and his disciples made some attempts 
to supply this defect. Yet we find, after his 
ti-nie, that the' Mennonites,'"more especially 
those of the rigid class, carried the freedom of 
their religious speculations to such an exces- 
sive height, as bordered upon extravagance. 
This circumstance alone,' were there no other, 
proves ^that the heads of this sect employed the 
smallest part of their zeal to prevent the intro- 
duction and propagation of error, and that they 
looked upon sanctity of life and manners alone 
as the essence of true religion. The Water- 
landians, indeed, and after them the other Ana- 
baptists, were obliged, at length, to draw iip. a 
summary of-their doctrine, and to lay it before 
the- public, in order to remove the odium that 
was cast upon them,' on account of their bold 
tenets and their extravagant disputes, which 
were likely to involve them in the greatest ca- 
lamities. But. these confessions of theJUen- 
nonites were, in reality, little more than a 
method of defence, to which they were reduced 
by the opposition they met with, and must 
therefore be rather considered as an expedient 
to avert- the indignation of their enemies, than 
as articles of doctrine, which all of them without 
exception were obliged to believe. For we do 
not find among the Mennonites (a part of the 
modern Waterlandians excepted), any injunc- 
tion, which expressly prohibits" individuals 
from eiitertainiHg or propagating religious 
opinions dififerent from the public creed of the 
community; a:nd, indeed, when we look atten- 
tively into the nature and constitution of this 
sect, it will appear to have been, ia some mea. 
sure, founded upon this principle, that practi- 
cal piety is the essence of religion^ and that 
the surest and mc>st infallible mark of the true 
church is the sanctity of its members; iL is at 
least certain, that this principle was always 
uni-Versally adopted by the Anabaptists. 

XIV. If we are to form our judgment of the 
religion of the Mennonites from their public 
creeds and confessions, we shall find, that, 
though it differs widely from the doctrine Of 
the Lutherans, it varies little in most points 
&om that of the reformed church. They con- 
sider the sacraments in no other light, than as 
s^g:jis or symbols of the spiritual blessings ad- 
ministered inthe' Gospel; and,their ecclesias- 
tical discipline seems to be almost entirely 
the same -with that of the Presbyterians. 
There are, however, peculiar tenets, by which 
they are distinguished from all other jreligious 



communities; and these may be reduced under 
three heads; ibr it is observable, that there are 
certain doctrines, which are holden in com- 
mon by all the various sects of the Mennon- 
ites; others, which are only received in some 
of the more eminent and numerous sects of 
that community; (such were the sentiments of 
Menno, which hindered him from being uni- 
versally acceptable to the Anabaptists;) and 
some, which are only to be found among the 
more obscure and inconsiderable societies of ■ 
that denomination. These last, indeed, appear 
and vanish, alternately, with the transitory 
sects that adopt them, and therefore do not de- 
serve to engage our attention. 

XV. The opinions, entertained by the Men- 
nonites in general, seem to bo- derived from 
this, leading and fiindamental principle, that 
'-the kingdom which Christ established upon 
earth is a visible church, or community, into 
which the holy and the just are alone to be 
admitted, and which is consequently exempt 
from all those institutions and rules of disci- 
pline that have been invented by human wis- 
dom for the correction and reformation of the 
wicked.' ' i 

This fanatical principle was frankly avowed 
by the ancient Mennonites: their more imme- 
diate descendants, however, began^ to be less 
ingenuous; and, in their public confessions of 
faith, they either disguised it under ambiguous 
phrases, or expressed themselves as ' if they 
niSant to renounce it. To renounce it entirely 
was, indeed, impossible, without falling into' 
the greatest inconsistency, and imdermining 
the very foundation of those doctrines which ^ 
distinguished them from all other Christian so- 
cieties.* And yet it is certain "that the present 
Mennonites, as- they have, in many other re- ■ 
spects, departed from the principles p,nd max- 
ims of their ancestors, have also giveif a strik- 
ing instance of defection- in the case now before 
us, and have alinost wholly relinquished" this 
fundamental doctrine of their sect, relatina; to 
the nature of the Christian church. . A dismal 
experience has convinced them of the absiu-dity 

* That they did not entirely relinquish it, is evi- 
dent from their own creeds and confessions, even 
from those in which the greatest caution has been 
emplbyed to conceal the principles that rendered 
their ancestors odious, and to disguise whatever 
might render themselves liable to suspicion. For ex- 
ample, they speak in the most pompous, terms con- r 
cerning tlie dignity, excellence, utility, an'd divine- 
origin, of civil magistrates; and! am willing to sup-' 
pose that they speak their -re&l sentim'ents in this 
matter. -But, when they proceed to give reasons that 
prevent their admitting m.agistrates into their com- 
munion, they discover unwarily the very principles 
which they are otherwise, so studious to conceal. 
Thus, in the thirtieth article of the Waterlandian 
Confession, they declarfe, that " Jesus Christ has not 
comprehended the institution of civil magistracy in 
his spiritual kingdom, iu'thechurch of the NewTea- ' 
tamcnt, nor has he added it to the offices of bia 
church."- The Latin words ire: "-Potestatem hanc 
politicam Donoinus Jesus i-n regno suo spirituali, 
ecclesia Novi Testamenti, non instituit, neque 
hanc officiis ecclesis sute adjunxit." Hence' it ap- 
pears, that the Mennonites look upon the church of 
the New Testament as alioly republic, inaccessible 
to the wicked, and, consequently, exempt from those 
institutions and laws which are necessary to oppose 
the. progress of iniquity.. .Why then da they not 
speak plainly, when they deliver their doctrine con- 
cerning the nature of the church, instead ofaCectinB 
Ambiguity and Evasions? 
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of -this chimerical principle, which the dictates 
of reason, and the declatationa of Scripture, 
had demonstrated sufficiently, but without ef- 
fect. Now, that the MennoniteS have opened 
their eyes, they seem to be pretty generally 
agreed about the following tenets: first. That 
there is an invisible church, which is universal 
in its extent, and is composed of members from 
all the sects and communities that bear the 
Christian name: secondly. That the mark of 
the true church is not, as their former doctrine 
supposed, to be sought in the unspotted sanc- 
tity of all its members, (since they acknowledge 
that the visible church is promiscuously com- 
posed of the righteous and the wicked,) but in 
the knowledge of the truth, as it was delivered 
by Christ, and.in the agreement of all the mem- 
bers of the church in professing and defend- 
ing it. 

XVI. Notwithstanding all this, it iff mani- 
fest, beyond all possibility of contradiction, 
that the religious opinions which still distin- 
guish the Mennonites from all other Christia,n 
communities, flow directly from the ancient 
doctrine of the Anajiaptists concerning the na- 
ture of the churbh. It is in consequence of this 
doctrine, that they admit none to the sacra' 
ment of baptism, but persons who are come to 
the full use of their reason; because infants are 
incapable of binding themselves by a solemn 
vow to a holy life, and it is altogether uncer- 
tain whether, in mature years, they will be 
saints or sinners. Influenced by the same doc- 
trine, they neither admit civil rulers into their 
communion, nor allow any of their members 
to perform the functions of magistracy; for, 
where there are no malefactors, magistrates are 
useless. Hence they pretend also to (deny the 
lawfulness of repelling force, by force, and con- 
sider war, in all its shapes, as unchristian and 
unjust; for, as those who are perfectly holy, can 
neither be provoked by injuries, nor commit 
them, they do not stand in need of the forfce 
of arms, either-^for the purposes of resentment 
or defence. It is still the same principle that 
excites in them the utmost aversion to the exe- 
cution of justice, and more especially to capi- 
tal punishments; since according to this princi- 
ple, there are no transgressions or crimes in 
the kingdom of Christ, and consequently, no 
occasion for the arm of the judge. Nor can it 
be. imagined, that they should refuse to con- 
firm their testimony by an oath upon any 
other foimdation than -this, that the perfect 
memheis of a holy church can neither dissem- 
ble nor deceive. It was certainly then the an- 
cient doctrine of the Anabaptists, concerning 
the sanctity of the church, that gave rise to the 
tenets now mentioned, and was the source of 
that rigid and severe discipline, which excited 
such tumults aftd divisions among the mem- 
bers of that community. 

XVII. The rules of moral discipline, forin- 
erly observed by fhe Mennoiiites, were rigor- 
ous and austere in the highest degree, and thus 
every way conformable to the fundamental 
principle, which has been already mentioned 
as the source of all their peculiar tenets. It is 
somewhat doubtful whether these rules still 
subsist and are respected among them; but it 
IS certain, that in former times their moral 



precepts were very severe. And indeed it 
could not well be otherwise: for, when these 
people had once imbibed a notion that sanctity 
of manners was the only genuine mark of the 
true church, it may well be imagined, that 
they would spare no pains to obtain this ho- 
nourable character for their sect; and that, for 
this purpose, they would use the strictest pre- 
cautions to guard their brethren against dis- 
gracing their profession by immoral practices. 
Hence it was, tliat they unanimously, and no 
doubt justly, exalted the rules of the Gospel, 
on account of their transcendant purity. They 
alleged, that Christ had promulgated a new 
law of lile, far more perfect than that whicli 
had been delivered by Moses and the prophets; 
and they excluded from their communion all 
such as deviated, in the least, from the most 
rigorous rules of simplicity and gravity in their 
looks,. their gestures, their clothing, and their ^ 
tables; all whose desires surpassed the dictates 
of mere necessity; and even all who observed a 
certain decorum in their manners, and paid a 
decent regard to the innocept customs of the 
world. But this primitive austerity is greatly 
diminished in the more considerable sects of 
the-Mennonites, apd more especially among 
the Waterlandians and Germans. The opu- 
lence they have acquired, by their industry and 
commerce, has relaxed their severity, softened 
their manners; and rendered them less insensi- 
ble of the sweets «f life; so that at this day the 
Mennonite congregations furnish their pastors 
witli as much matter of censure and admo- 
nition as any other Christian communion.* 
There are, however, still somei remains of the 
abstinence and severity of manners that pre- 
vailed formerly among the Anabaptists; but 
these areonly .to be found among some of the 
smaller sects of that persuasion, and more par- 
ticularly among those who live remote from 
great and populous cities. 

XVIII. The particular sentiments and opi- 
nions that divided the more considerable so- 
cieties of the Mennonites, were those which 
follow; 1. Menno denied that Christ derived 
from his mother the body he assumed; and 
thought, on the contrary, that it was produced 
out of nothing, in the womb of that blessed 
virgin, by the creative power of the Holy 
Ghost.f 'This opinion is yet firmly maintained 
by' the ancient Flemings or rigid Anabaptists, 



0^^ * It is certain, that the Mennonites in Hol- 
land, at this day, are,<in their tables, their equipages,- 
and their country seats, the most luxurious part of 
the Dutch nation. This is more especially true of 
the Mennonites,of Amsterdam, who are very nume- 
rous and opulent. 

t This is the' account that is given of the opinion 
of Menno by Herman Schyn, in bis Flenior Deduct. 
Hist. Mennonit. which other writers represent in a 
different inanner. . After an attentive perusal of -se- 
veral passages in -the writings of Menno, where be 
professedly handles' ihis very subject, it appears to 
me more than probable, that he' inclined to the opi- 
nion attributed to. hiin in the text, and that it was 
in this sense only, that he supposed Christ to be 
clothed with a divine" and celestial ttoAy; for' that 
may, without impropriety, be called celes.tial and di- 
vine, which is produced immediately, in consequence 
of a creating act, by the Holy Ghost. -It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that Menno does not seem to 
have been unchangeably wedded to this opinion: for. 
in se'veral places, he expresses himself ambiguously ' 
oa this head, and even sonietimes falls into incon- 
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but has, long since, been renounced by' all 
other sects of that denomination.* 2. The 
more austere Mennonites, lik^ their forefathers, 
not only animadvert, with the most unrelent- 
ing severity, upon actions maniiffestly criminal, 
and evidently repugnant to the divine laws, 
but also treat, in the same manner, the small- 
est marks of an internal propensity to the 
pleasures of sense, or of a disposition to com- 
ply with the customs of the world.' They con- 
demn, for example, elegant dress, rich furni- 
ture, every thing, in a word, that looks Hke 
ornament, or surpasses the bounds of absolute 
necessity. Their conduct also to offenders is 
truly merciless; for they expel them from 
the church without previous admonition, and 
never temper the rigour of their judgments by 
an equitable consideration of the infirmities of 
nature in this imperfect state. The other Men- 
nonites are by no means chargeable with this 
severity toward their offending brethren; they 
exclude-none from their communion but the 
obstinate contemners of the divine laws; nor 
do they proceed totliis extremity even with re- 
gard to such, until repeated admonitions have 
^proved ineffectual to reform them. 3. The 
more rigid Mennonites look' upon excommuni- 
cated persons as the pests of society, who are 
to be avoided on a^l occasions, and to ,be' ba- 
nished from all the comforts of social inter- 
-course. Neither the voice of nature, nor the 
ties of blood, are allowed to plead in- their be- 
half, or to procure them the smallest degree of 
indulgence. In ^uch a case the exchange x>i 
good offices, the sweets of friendly conversa- 
tion, and the mutual effusions of tenderness 
and love, are cruelly suspended, even between 
parents aiid children, husbands and wives, and 
' also- in all the other endearing relations of hu- 
man life. But the more moderate branches 



Bjstencies.' Hence, perhaps, it may not be' uurea- 
Eonable to Conclude, that lie renounced indeed the 
common opinion concerning the origin of Christ''^: 
human nature, but was undetermined with respect 
to the hypothesis, which, among many that were 
proposed, it was proper to substitute in its place. 
{J[^ See Fueslini Oenturia I. Epistolar. a Reforma. 
tor. Helveticis scriptar. p. 383. — Be that, as it may, 
Menno is generally considered as the author of -this 
opinion concerning the ' origin of Christ's' body, 
which is still etilertained b'y the more rigid part of 
his followers. It appears probable, nevertheless, 
that this opinion was much older tlian h]fi time, 'and 
was only adopted by him with the, other tenets of 
the Anabaptists. As a pro'of of this, it may be ob- 
served, -that Bolandus, in his Foem, entitled, Motus 
Monastefiensis, lib. x. v. 49, plainly declares, -that 
many of the Anabaptists of Munster (who certainly 
had not been instructed by Menno) held this very 
doctrine in relation to Christ's incarnation; ^ 

£sse* Deum statuunt alii,.sed corpore carnem 
Humanam sumto sastinuisse' negant: 

At 0iam mentem, tenuis qua&Llauce canalls^ 
Per Maris corpus'virginis isse ferunt. ' 

* Many writers are of opinion, that the WaterTan- 
diana,-of all the Anabaptists, evinced' the strongest 
propensity to adopt the doctrine of Menno, relating 
to theorigin of Christ's body. See Histpire des Ana- 
baptists, p. ^3, and the Ceremonies et Coutumes de 
tons les Feuples do Monde, torn. iv. p. 200. But that 
these writers are in error, is abundantly manifest 
from the public Confession of Faith of the Water- 
landians, composed by John de Riea." See also, for 
a farther refutation of this mistake, Herm. Schyn's 
Peduct. Flen. p. 105. 
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of tiiis community have wisely rejected this 
unnatural discipline, and consider the honour 
and sanctity of the church as sufficiently vin- 
dicated, when its members avoid a close and 
particular intimacy with those who have been 
expelled from its communion. . 4. The rigid 
Anabaptists>enjoin it as an obligation ujion 
their disciples,. and the members of their com- 
munity, to wash the feet. of their guests as a 
token of brotherly love and affection, and in 
obedience to the example of Christ; which they 
suppose, in this case, to have the force of a 
positive command; and hence they are some- 
times called Podoniplae. But the other Men- 
nonites deny that Christ meant, iii this in- 
stance of his goodness and condescension, to 
recommend this custom to the imitation of "his 
followers, or to give to.hi^ example, in this 
case, the authority of a positive precept. 

XIX. The Anabaptist, however divided on 
other siihjects, tigreed in their notions of learn- 
ing and philosophy; which, in former times, 
they unanimously considered- as the pest of the 
Christian church, and)^ highly detrimental to 
the progress of true"reSgion and virtue. Hence 
it happened, that aniong a considerable num- 
ber of writers .who, in this century, employed 
their pens in thedefence of that sect, there is 
not one whose labours bear any inviting marks 
of learning and. genius. The rigid Mennonites 
persevere still in tlie barbarous system of their 
ancestors, and, neglecting the improvement of 
the mind.and the culture of the sciences, de- 
vote themselves entirely to trade, manual in- 
dustry, and the mechanic arts. The Water- 
landiaAs, indeed, are honourably distinguished 
from all the other Anabaptists, in this, as well 
as in many other respects; fdr they permit se- 
veral members of their community. to frequent 
the public universities, and there to apply them- 
selves to the study of languages, history, anti- 
quities, and more especially of physic^ whose 
utility and importance they da not pretend to 
deny; and hence it happens, that, in our times, 
so many pastors among the Mennonites assume 
the title and profession of physicians. It is 
nofunusual to see Anabaptists of this more 
humane and-' moderate class engaged even in 
philosophical researches, to the excellence and 
adva'ritages of which their eyes are, at length, 
so far opened, as to make them acknowledge 
their importance to the well-being of society.^ 
It was, no doubt, in consequence of this change 
of sentiment, that they erected, not long ago, 
a public seminary of learning at Amsterdam, 
in which there is always a person of Eminent 
abilities chosen as professor of philosophy. 
But, though these moderate Anabaptists .ac- 
knowledge the benefit that may be derived to 
civilsociety from the culture of philosophy and 
the sciences, they still persist "so far in their 
ancient prejudiceSj as to deem theology a-sy*- 
tem that has no connexion with them; and, 
consequently, they are of opinion, that in order 
to preserve it- pure and untainted, the utmost, 
caution must be used not to blend the dictates 
of philosophywith the doctrines Of religion. 
It is farther to be observed, that,^in the present 
times, even the Flemish or rigid Anabaptists 
begin gradually to 'divest themselves of their 
antipathy to learning, and allow their brethren 
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to apply themselves to the study of languages, 
history, and the sciences. 

XX. That simplicity and ignorance, of which 
the ancient Anabaptists boasted, as the guar- 
dians of their piety and the sources of their fe- 
licity, contributed principally to the divisions 
that prevailed among them, even from their 
rise, in a degree unknown and unprecedented 
m any other Christian community. This will 
appear evident to sudi as inquire, with the 
smallest attention, into the more immediate 
causes of their dissensions; for it is observable, 
that their most vehement contests had not for 
their object any difference in opinion concern- 
ing the doctrines or mysteries of religion, but 
generally turned upon matters relating to the 
conduct of life, on what was lawful, decent, 
just, and pious, jn actions and manners, and 
what, on the contrary, was to be deemed -cri- 
minal, indecorous, unjust, or impious. These 
disputes were a natural consequence of their fa- 
vourite principle, that holiness of life, and 
purity of manners, were the • authentic marks 
of the true church. But the misfortune lay 
here, that, being ignorant themselves, and un- 
der the guidance of persons whose knowledge 
was little superior to theirs, they were un- 
acquainted with the true method of determin- 
ing, in a multitude of cases, what was pious, 
laudable and lawful, and what was impious, 
unbecomilig, and criminal. The criterion they 
employed for this purpose was neither the de- 
cision of right reason, nor the authority of the 
divine laws, accurately interpreted, since their 
ignorance rendered them incapable of using 
these means of arriving at the truth. They 
judged, therefore, of these matters by the sug- 
gestions of fancy, a-nd the opinions of others. 
But, as this method of discerning between right 
and wrong, decent and indecent, was extremely, 
uncertain and precarious, and necessarily tend- 
ed to produce a variety of decisiofis, according 
to the different feelings,- fancies, tempers, antl 
capacities of different persons, hence naturally 
arose diversity of sentiments, debates and con- 
tests of various kinds. These debates, produced 
schisms, which are never more easily excited, 
or more obstinately fomented and perpetuated, 
than where ignorance, the true source of bi- 
gotry, prevails. 

XXI. The Mennonites, after having been 
long in an uncertain and precarious situation, 
obtained a fixed and unmolested settlement in 
the United Provinces, imder the shade of a legal 
toleration procured for them by William, prince 
of Orange, the ^orious founder of Belgic liberty. 
This illustrious chief, who acted from principle 
in allowing liberty of conscieno& and worship 
to Christians of different denominations, was 
moreover engaged, by gratitude, to favour the 
Mennonites, who had assisted him, in 1S72', 
with a considerable. sum of money, when his 
coffers were almost exhausted.* The firuits, 
however, of this toleration, were not immedi- 
ately enjoyed by all the Anabaptists that were 
dispersed through the different provinces of the 
rising republic; &r, in several places, both the 



* See Brandt, Histoire de Reformatie in de Ne- 
derlande, vol. i. p. 525. — Ceremonies et Coutumes de 
tous lea Peuplea du Monde, torn. iv. p. 301. 



civil magistrates and the clergy made a long 
and obstinate opposition to the will of the 
prince in this matter; particularly in the pro- 
vince of Zealand and the city of Amsterdam, 
where the plots formed by the Anabaptists, and 
the tumults they had excited, were still re- 
membered by the people with horror.* This 
opposition, indeed, was in' a great measure con- 
quered before the conclusion of this century, 
partly by the resolution and influence of Wil- 
liani the First, and his son Maurice, and partly 
by the exemplary conduct of the Mennonites, 
who manifested their zealous attachment to 
the republic on several occasions, and redou- 
bled, instead of diminishing, the precautions 
which were calculated to remove all grounds 
of suspicion, and take from their adversaries 
every pretext which could render their opposi- 
tion justifiable. But it was iiot before the fol- 
lowing century, that their liberty and tranquil- 
lity were fixed upon solid foundations^ when, 
by a Confession of Faith, published in 1626, 
they cleared themselves from the imputation 
of those pernicious and detestable errors which 
had been laid totheir charge. j 

XXII. The sectaries in England, who reject 
the custom of baptising infants, are not distin- 
guished by the title of Anabaptists, but by 
that of Baptists. It is, however, probable, that 
they derive their origin from the German and 
Dutch Mennonites, and that, in former times, 
they adopted their doctrine in all its points. 
That, indeed, is by no means the case at pre- 
sent; for the English Baptists differ, in many 
things, both fi-om the ancient and modern 
Mennonites. They are divided into two sects. 
The members of one sect are distinguished by 
the denomination of General or Arminian 
Baptists, on account of tiieir rejection of the 
doctrine of absolute and unconditional decrees; 
and the others are called Particulaj or Calvin- 
istical Baptists, fironi the striking resemblance 
of their religious system to that of the presby-- 
terians, who have Calvin for their chief.J The 
Baptists of the latter sect settled chiefly in 
.London; and in the adjacent towns and villages; 
and they ha^fe departed so far from the ~tenets 
of their ancestors, that, at this day, they re- 
tain no more of the peculiar doctrines and in- 
stitutions of the Mennonites, than the adminis- 
tration of,baptism by immersion, and the refu- 
sal of that sacrament to infants, and those of 
tender years; and consequently.they have none 
of those scruples relating to oaths, wars, and 
the fijnctions of magistracy, which still remain 
among even the most rational part of the Men- 
nonites. They observe in their congregations 
the same rules of government, and the same 
forms of worship, that are followed by the 
presbytcrians; and their community is under 
the direction of men eminent fpr their piety 
and learning.^ From their Confession of 
Faith, published ifi 1643, it appears plainly, 



* Brandt's Hist, book xi. p. 555, 5S6, 609; book xiv. 
p. 780; book xvi. p. 811. 

f .See Harm. Schyn'e Deduct. Plen. cap. iv. p. 79.^ 

X See Whi^on's Memoirs of his Life andWritings, 
vol. ii. p. 46i. 

§ See a German work composed by Ant. William 
Bohm, under the title of the History of the Reform 
ation in England, p. ISl, 473, 536, 1152. 
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that their religious Bentiments were theii the 
same as they are at this day.* 

XXIII. The General Baptists, or, as they 
are called by some, the AntipsBdobaptists, are 
dispersed iti great numbers thrdugh several 
counties of England, and are, for the niost part, 
persons of mean condition, and almost, totally 
destitute of learning and knowledge. This 
latter circumstance will appear less surprising, 
when it is considered, that, like the ancient 
Mennonites, they profess a. contempt of erudi- 
tion and sciende. • There is much latitude in 
their system of religious doctrine, which con- 
sists in sucb vague and general principles, as 
render their communion accessible to Chris- 
tians of almost all denominations; and, accord- 
ingly, they tolerate, in fact.'and receive among 
theni, persons of every- sect, even Soci'nians 
and Arians; nor do they reject, from their 
communion, any who profess.themselves Chris- 
tians, and receive^the Scriptures as the source 
of truth, and the rule of faith.f They agree 
with the Particular Baptists in this circum- 
stance, that' they admit to baptism adult per- 
sons only, and administer that sacrament by 
dipping or' total immersion; but they differ 
from them in another respect, that is, in their 
repeating the administriCtion of baptism to 
those yvlio had received it, either in a state of 
infancy, or by aspersion, instead of dipping; 
for, if the common accounts m^y be believed, 
-the Particular Baptists do not carry matters 
so far. The following sentiments, rites, and 
tenets, are also peculiar to the former:' 1. Af- 
ter the manner of the ancient Mennonites, they 
look upon their sect as the only true Christian 
church, and consequently shun, with the most 
scrupulous caution, the communion of all other 
reli^ous societies. 2. They dip only once 
(and not three times, as is practised elsewhere) 
the candidates for baptism, and consider it as 
a matter of indifference, whether that sacra- 
ment be administered in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, or in that of Christ 
alone. 3. They adopt-the doctrine of Menno 
with respect to the Millenium, or the reign. of 
the saints with Christ upon earth for a thou- 
sand -years. 4. Many of them embrace his 
particular opinion concerning the origin of 
Christ's body ■! 5. They look upon the precept 



* Biblrothequ'e Britanniqde, torn. vi. 

t Tliia appears evidently from their Confession' of 
Faith, whibh appeared first in 1660, was re-published 
by 'Mr. Whiston, in the Memoirs of his Life, vol. ii. 
p. 561, and is'drawn up with such latitude; that, with 
the removal and alteration of a few points,* it may 
be adopted by' Christians of all denominations.-f 
' Mr. Whiston, though an A-rian, became a member 
of this Baptist community,, which, as he thought, 
came nearest to the simplicity of the'primi^iye' and 
apostolic age. The famous Mr. Emlyn, who was 
persecuted on account of his Socinian principles, 
joined himself also to this society^ and died in their 
communion. ' ' , 

(Kf- t Namely, that the body of Jesus was not de- 
rived from the substance of the blessed Virgin, .but 
was created in her womb by an omnipotent act of 
the Holy Spirit. ' ■__ 

Q^ * Namely, thosp relating to 'universal redemp- 
tion, the perseverance of the saints, election and re. 
probation, which are illustrated entirely on Armi- 
.llian principles, and conseqiieiitly caniiot be embrac- 
ed by rigid Calv.inisis; nof ,to mention the points re- 
lating to baptism, w)]^ch are the distinctive marks 
of this sect. ^ . , 

{R?" f Oar author certainly does not mean to itt- 



of the apostles, prohibiting the use of Wood and 
things strangled,* as a law that was designed 
to be in force in all ages and periods of the 
church. 6. They believe that the soul, from 
the moment that the body dies until its resurrec- 
tion at the last day, remains in a state of per- 
fect insensibihty. 7. They use the ceremony 
of extreme unc^ibn. And, to omit matters of 
a more trifling nature, 8. Several of them ob- 
serve the Jewish, as well as the Christian Sab- 
bath.) These Baptists have three different 
classes of ecclesiastical governors, bishops, el- 
ders, arid deacons; the first of these, ampng 
whom there have been several learned men,J 
they modestly call messengers,^ as St. John is 
known to have styled that order in the book 
of the Revelations. 

XXIV. Before we conclude, the Jiistory of 
the Anabaptists, it may not be improper to 
mention a very singular and ridiculous sect 
that was founded by David George, a native 
of. Belft, and a member of that community. 
This enthusiast, after having laid the founda- 
tion of the sect of the' Davidists, or David- 
Georgians, deserted the'Anabaptists, and- re- 
moved to Basil, in 1544, where he changed 
his name, and by the liberality aiid splendour 
that attended his opulence, joined to his pro- 
bity and purity of manners,' acquired a very'- 
high degree of esteem, which he preserved till 
his deatk. The lustre of his reputation was, 
however, transitory; for, soon after his. de- 
cease, which happened in 1556, his son-in-law, 
Nicholas Blesdyok, charged hira with having 
maintained the most blasphemous and p^ti- 
lential errors. The senate of Basil, hefore 
whom this acciisation was brought, being sa- 
tisfied with the evidence by lyjiich it was sup- 
ported, pronounced sentence, against the de- 
ceased heretic, and ordered his body to be dug 
up and publicly burned. And indeed, nothing 
more horridly impious and extravagant can be 
conceived, than the sentiments and tenets of 
this fanatic, if they were really such as they,^ 
have been represented, either by his accusers 
or his historians; for he is said to have given 
himself out for the Son of God, the fountain 
of divine wisdom, to have denied the existence 
of angels, good. and evil, of heaven and hell, 
and to have rejected the doctrine of a future 
judgment; and he is also chetrged with having 
trampled upon all the rules of decency and 
modesty with tlie utmost contempt. || Iii all 



* Acts XV.- 23. ' 

t These accounts of the doctrine of the .Baptists 
are taken .from Wali;s History of Infant Baptism, 
vol. ii. and also from the second volume of JVhiston'B 
Me'moirs. " 

t See Whiston's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 466, as also 
Crosby's History of the English Baptists. 

§ St. John calls them' the " angels of the churches;' 
the word angel (in Greek xyyt/^os) signifies properly 
an' envoy or messenger. 

If See Nic. Blesdyckii Historia Davidis Georgii a 
JacoboEevio edita; 'as also the life of the same fa- 
natic, written in the German language, by Stolter 
forth. Amongthe modern writers see Arnold's Kir- 
chen una Ketzer Historte, tom. i. p. 750; toin. ii. p. 
534 and 1183, in which ithere are several things that 
tend to clear the character of David. See also HetiT. 
'Mori Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, sect, xxiiii — and 
the documents I have published in relation to this 
iiiatter, in the History of Servetus, p. 425. , . . ' 



dude Roman catholics, in this large class; for then 
•his' assertion would not be true,- 
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this, however, there may be much exaggera- 
tion. , The enthusiast in question, though a 
man of some natural genius, was, neverthe- 
less, totally destitute of learning of every kind, 
and had something obscure, harsh,.and illiberal 
in his manner of expression, that gave too 
much occasion to an unfavourable interpreta- 
tion of his religious tenets. That he had both 
more sense and more virtue than he is gene- 
rally supposed to have possessed, appears mani- 
festly, not only from his numerous writings, 
but also from the simplicity and candour that 
were visible in the temper and spirit of the 
disciples he left behind him, sonie of whom are 
yet to be found in Holstein, Friseland, and 
other countries.* He deplored the decline of 
vital and practical religion, and endeavoured 
to restore it among his 'followers; and in this 
he seemed to imitate the example of the more 
moderate Anabaptists. But the excessive 
warmth of an irregular imagination threw him 
into illusions of the most dangerous and perni- 
cious kind, and seduced him into' a petsaasion 
that he was honoured with the gift of divine 
inspiration, and had celestial visions constantly 
presented to his mind. Thus was he led to 
suc?i a high degree of fanaticism, that, reject- 
ing as mean and useless the external services 
ofpiety, he reduced religion to contemplation, 
silence, and a certain frame or habit of soul, 
which it is equally difficult to define and to un- 
derstand. The soaring Mystics, and the vi- 
sionary Quakers, may therefore, if they please, 
give David George a distinguished rank in 
their enthusiastical co'mmunity.. 

XXV. Henry Nicolas, a "Westphalian, one 
of the intimate companions of this fanatic, 
though somewhat different from him in the 
nature of his enthusiasm, and also in point of 
genius and character, founded a sect in Hol- 
land, in 1555, which he called the Family of 
Love. The principles of this sect were after- 
wards- propagated in England, and produced 
no small confusion in both countries. The 
judgment that has been formed with respect to 
David George may be applied with truth, at 
least in a great measure, to his associate Nico- 
las, who, perhaps, would have prevented a 
considerable part of the heavy reproaches with 
which he has been loaded, had he been ehdow- 
ed with a degree of genius, discernment and 
knowledge, sufficient to enable him to express 
his sentiments with perspicuity and elegance. 
Be that as it "may, the character, temper, and 
views of this man, may be learned from the 
spirit that reigned in his flock.f As to his 
pretensions, they were, indeed, visionary and 
chimerical; for he maintained, that he had a 
commission from heaven, to teach men that 
the essence of religion consisted in the feelings 
of divine love; that all other .theological te- 
nets, whether they related to objects of faith, 
or modes of worship, were of no moment; and 
consequently, that it was a matter of perfect 
indifference, what opinions Christians enter- 
tained concerning the divine nature, provided 



*.See-Jo. Melleri Introduct. in Histor. Chersones. 
Cimbrics, par. ii. p. llii, and his Cimbria Literata, 
torn. i. p. 42Z. 

■ t -See Jo. Horubeck, Summa C6ntrovers. lib. vi. 
p. 393 Arnold, p. 746.— Bohm, book iv. ch, v. p. S41. 



their hearts burned with the pure .and sacred 
flame of piety and love. To this, his main 
doctrine, Nicolas may have probably added 
other odd fancies, as always is the case with 
those innovators who are endued with a warm 
and fruitful imagination; to obtain, however, 
a true notion of the opinions of this enthusi- 
ast, it will be much more advisable to con- 
sult his own writings, than- to depend entirely 
upon the accounts and refutations of his ad- 
versaries.* 

CHAPTER IV. 
The History of the Socinians. 

I. The Socinians are said to have derived 
this denomination from the illustrious family 
of the Sozzini, which flourished a long time 
at Sienna in Tuscany, and produced several 
great and eminent men, and among others 
Lcelius and Faustus Socinus, who are com- 
monly supposed to have been the founders of 
this sect. The former was'the son of Marianus, 
a famous lawyer, apd was himself a man of 
uncommon genius and learning; to which he 
added, as his very enemies were obliged to ac- 
knowledge, the lustre of a virtuous life and of 
unblemished manners. Being obliged to leave 
his country, in 1547, on account of. the dis- 
gust he had conceived against popery, he tra- 
velled through France, England, Holland, 
Germany; and Poland, in order to examine 
tha religious sentiments of those who had 
thrown off the yoke of Rome, and thus at 
length to come at the truth. After this ho 
settled at Zurich, where he died in 1562, be- 
fore he had aTrived at the fortieth year of bis 
age.t His mild and gentle disposition render- 
ed him averse from whatever had the air of 
contention and discord'. He adopted the Hel- 
vetic confession of faith, and professed himself 
a member of the church of Switzerland; and 
this did not induce him to conceal entirely the 
doubts he had formed in relation to certain 
points of religion, and which he communicated, 
in effect, by letter, to some learned men, whose 
judgment he respected, and in whose friend- 
ship he could confide. j: His sentiments were 
indeed propagated, in a more public manner, 
after his death, since Faustus, his nephew and 
his heir, is supposed to have drawn, from the 
papers he left behind him, that religious system 
upon which the Socinian sect was founded. 

II. It is, however, to be observed, that this 
denomination does- not always convey .the 
same ideas, since it is susceptible of different 



* Tlie most learned ot all the authors ivho wrote 
ag;ainst the Family of Love, was Dr. Henry More, in 
his Grand Explanation of the Mystery of Godliness, 
&c. book vi. Oeorge Fox, the founder of the sect of 
(Quakers, inveighed also severely against this -sera, 
phic family, and called them a motley tribe of fana- 
tics, because they took oaths, danced, sang, and made 
merry. See Sewell'a History of the duakers, book 
iii. p. 88, 89, 344. 

t'Cloppenburg, Dissertatio de Origine et Progreesu 
Socinianismi.^0. Hornbeck, Summa Controversi- 
arum, p. 563 — Jo. Henr. Hottinger, Hist. Eccles. tom. 
ix. p. 417. 

X Zanchius, Frsf. ad Lihr. de tribus Elohim. 
Beza, Epist. Ixxxi. p. 167. Certain writings are at. 
tributed to him by Sandius, in his Bibliotheca Anti- 
Trinitar. but it is very doubtful whether be was tha 
real author of them: 
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significations, and is, in effect, used sometimes 
in a more strict and proper, and at others in a 
moie improper and extensive sense. For, ac- 
cording to the usual manner of spealcing, all 
are termed Socinians, whose sentirtients bear 
a certain affinity to the system of Socinus; and 
those are more especially ranked in that class, 
who either boldly deny, or artfully explain 
away, the doctrines that assert the divine na- 
ture of Christ, and a trinity of persons in the 
Godhead. _ But, in a strict and proper sense, 
they only are deemed the members .of this sect, 
who embrace wholly, or with a few exceptions, 
the form of theologibal doctrine, which Faustus 
Soqinus either drew up himself or received from 
his uncle, and delivered to the Unitarian breth- 
ren, or Socinians, in Poland and Traiisyl- 
vania.* 

III. The origin of Socinianism may be 
traced to Ihe earliest-period of the Reformation. 
Scarcely had the happy revolution in the state 
of religion taken place,, when a set of men, 
fond of extremes, and consequently disposed 
to look upon as erroneous whatever had hith- 
erto been taught and professed in the church 
of Rome, began to undermine the doctrine of 
Christ's divinity, and the other truths that are 
connected with it, and proposed reducing the 
whole of religion to pactical piety and virtue. 
The efforts of these men were opposed witb 
united -zeal and vigilance by the Romish, Re- 
formed, and Lutheran churches; and their de- 
signs were so far disconcerted, as to prevent 
their forming thetnseives and their followers 
into a regular and permanent sect. So early as 
' the year 1 524,.the divinity of Christ was openly 
denied by Loijis Hetzer, one of the wandering 
aiid fanatical Anabaptists, who, about three 
years afterwards, suffered death at Constance. f 
There were not wanting, among the first Ana- 
baptists, several persons who entertained the 
opinions of Hetzer, though it would be mani- 
festly unfair to lay t^ese opinions to "the diarge 
of the whole community. But it was not only 
iiota that quarter that erroneous opinions were 
propagated in relation to the^ points already 



* We have, liitlierto, no complete or accurate liis- 
lory either of. the Sect called Socinians, .or of Lslius 
and Faustus Socinus, its founders; nor any satisfac- 
tory account of those who laboured principally with 
-them, and, after them, in giving a permanent and 
stable form to this community; for the accounts we 
have oT the Socinians, and their principal doctors. 
from Hornbecfc,* Calovius,t Cloppenbarg,t Sandiu.=i,{ 
Lubienieciu5,{| and Lauterbach,ir are far from^ being, 
propei: to satisfy the curiosity of those, who desire 
Bomething. more than a Vague and superficial know, 
ledge of this matter. The history of Socinianism, 
published at Paris by Lamy in 1723, is a wretched 
compilation from the most common-place Writers on 
■ that subject; it^is also full of errors, and is loaded 
with a variety' of matters that have no sort of rela- 
tion to the his'tory of Socinus, or to the doctrine he 
taught. The very learned, and laborious La Croze 
^Ofniafi.l a complete history of Socinianism, but did 
jot fulfil this interesting engagement. 

t Sandii Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitar.— Jo. 'Bapt. 
Ottii Annal. Anabaptist. — Breitingeri Museum Hel- 
vetlcum, torn. v. vi. 



metitioned; others seemed to have been seized 
with the contagion, and it manifested itself 
from day to day in severa,! ^countries. John 
Campanus, a native of Juliers, dissetninated, 
at Wittenberg and other places, various tenets 
of an heretical aspect; and taught, among other 
things, that the Son was inferior to the Father, 
and that the Holy Ghost was not the title of a 
divine person, but a denomination used to de- 
note the nature of the Father and of the Son; 
and thus did this innovator revive, in a great 
measure, the errors of the ancient Arians.* 
A doctrine of a similar kind was propagated, 
in 1530, at Augsburg and' in Switzerland, by 
a person, whose name was Claudius, who, by 
his opposition to the doctrine of Christ's divini- 
ty, excited no small commotions.f But none 
of these new teachers were so far encouraged 
by the number' of their followers, or the indul- 
gence of their adversaries, as to be in a con- 
dition to form a regular sect. 

IV. The attempts of Michael Servede,j^or 
Sefvetus, a Spanish physician, were much 
more alarming to those who had the cause of 
true religion at heart, than the feeble and im- 
potent efforts of the innovators now nientioned. - 
Thisman, who made so great a noise in the 
world, was born at Villa-Nueva, in the king- 
dom of Arragon, distinguished himself by the 
superiority of his genius, and had made a con- 
siderable progress in various branches of sci- 
ence. In tlie. years 1531 and 1532, he pub- 
lished, in Latin, his seven books coiicerning 
the errors that are contained in the doctrine 
of theJTrinity, and two Dialogues on the same 
subject,. in which be attacked, in the most au- 
dacious manner, the sentiments adopted by the 
greatest part of the Christian church, in rela- 
tion to the divine riature, and a trinity of ^per- 
sons ill the Godhead, Some years after this 
he travelled, ihta Fraiice, and, after a variety 
of adventures, settled atVienne in Dauphine, 
wherehe applied himself, with success, to the 
practice of physic. It was here, that, letting 
loose, the reins of his warm and irregular im- 
agination, he' invented that strange system of 
theology, which was printed, in a clandestine 
manner, in 1553, under the title ofChristianity 
restoired. He seemed to be seized writh a pas- 
~sion for reforming (in his way;) and many 
things concurred to favour his designs, such as 
the fire of his genius, the extent of his learn- 
ing, the power of his eloquence, f he strength 
of his resolution, the dbstinacy of his temper, 
and an external appearance, at least, of piety, 
that rendered all the rest doubly engaging. 
Add', to all this, the protection and friendship 



* In his Socinianism. Confutat. vol. i. — f In his 
Opera AntS-Sociniana.^ In his Dissertat. de ori- 
tfine et progressu Socinianismi, torn. ii. op.— ^ In bis 
^ibliotheca Anti-Trinitariorum.— J| In his Historia 
tteformalionis Polonies.— IT In his Ariano-Socinis- 
nus. ■ ' ^. 



* See the Dissertation de Joh.Gampano, Anti- 
Trinitario, in the Amoenitales Literar-iie - of the 
learned Schelhornius, tom. xi. 

■ f See Schelhornii Dissert. Epjstol. de Mino Celso 
Senensi, Glaudio item AllnbrOge, homine Fanatico 
o-t-SS. Trin'itatis" hoste. — Jac. Brei.tingeri Museum 
Helvetic, toip. vii. — Jo, Hallerus, Epistol. in Fues- 
iin's Centuria Epjstolar. 'Viror Eruditor. 

X By taking away the last syllable of this name 
(I mean the Spanish termination de) there remains 
fici-ue, .which, by placing differently the letters that i 
compose it, makes Reves. Servetus assumed the lat- 
ter ^ame in the title-pages of all his books. He also 
called himself sometimes Michael yillanoiianusi or 

Villaruruanus alone, after the place of his nativity 
omitting the name of his family. ' ' - 
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of many persons of weight, in France, Germa- 
ny, and Italy, which he had obtained by his 
talents and abiUties both natural and'acquired; 
and it will appear, that few innovators have 
set out with a better prospect of success. But, 
notwitlistanding these signal advantages, all 
his views were totally disappointed by the 
vigilance and severity of Calvin, who, when 
Servetus had escaped from his prison, and was 
passing through Switzerland, in order to seek 
refuge in Italy, caused him to be apprehended 
at Geneva, in 1553, and had an accusation 
of blasphemy brought against him before the 
council.* The issue of this accusation was fa- 
tal to Servetus, who, adhering resolutely to the 
opinions ho had embraced,- was, by a public 
sentence of Ihe court, declared an obstinate 
heretic, and coiidemned to the flames. 'For it 
is observable, that, at this time,; the ancient 
laws which had been enacted against heretics 
by the emperor Frederic II. and had been so 
frequently renewed after his reigri, were still 
in vigour at Geneva. It must, howev*, be 
acknowledged, that this learned and ingenious 
sufferer was yvorthy of a better fate; though it 
is certain, on the other hand, that his faults 
were neither few nor trivial, since it is well 
known, that his excessive arrogance was ac- 
companied with a 'malignant and contentious 
spirit, an invincible obstinacy of temper, and 
a considerable portion of fanaticism.! 

V. The rehgious system that Servetus struck 
out of a wild and irregular fancy, was, indeed, 
singular in the highest degree. The greatest 
part of it was a necessary consequence of his 
peculiar notions concerning the universe, the 
nature of God, and the nature of things, which 
were equally strange and chimerical. Thus 
it is difficult to unfold, in a few words, the doc- 
trine of this unhappy man; nor, indeed, would 
any detail render it intelligible in all its branch- 
es. He took it into his head that the true and 
genuine doctrine of Christ had been entirely 



OlJ- * This accusation was brought against Ser- 
vetus by a person, who lived in Calvin's family as 
a servant; and this circumstance displeased many. 

{)(j- t Dr. Mosheim refers the reader here, in a 
note, to an ample and curious history of Servetus, 
composed by him in his native tongue. Those who 
are not acquainted with that language, will find a 
full account of this singular man, and of his extra- 
ordinary history, in a Latin dissertation; composed 
under the inspection of Dr. Mosheim, and entitled, 
Histpria Michaelis Serveti, quam, Praeside Jo. Laur. 
Moshemio, 6(5ctorum examini publice exponit H«n- 
ricua ab Allwaerden. There is an ac<:u;-ate history 
of this unhappy man. written by M. de la Roche, in 
the first volume of the work, entitled. Memoirs of 
Literature, containing a Weekly Account of the 
State of Learning, both at home and-abroad. There 
is also an account of him given by Mackenzie, m 
his Lives and Characters of the most emi^lent Writers 
of the Scottishnation. To these we may add an 
Impartial History of Servetus, &c. written by an 
anonymous author, and published at Londoji in 

1724. . , ,„,'.•. 

It is impossible to justify the conduct-of Oalvrn in 
the case of Servetus. whose death will be an indeli- 
ble reproach upon the character of that great and 
eminent reformer. The only thing that can be al- 
leged, not to efface, but to diminish his crime, is, 
that it was no easyniatter for him to divest himself, 
at once of that persecuting spirit, wJiich had been 
so long nourished and strengthened by the popish 
religion in which he was educated. It was a re- 
maining portion of. the spirit of popery in the^breast 
of Calvin that kindled his unchristian zeal against 
lie wretched Sei vetue. 



lost, even before the council of Nice; and he 
was, moreover, of opinion, that it had rrever 
been delivered with a' sufficient degree of pre- 
cision and perspicuity in any period of the 
church. To these extravagant assertions he 
added another still more so, even that he him- 
self had received a commission from above to 
reveal anew tliis divine doctrine, and to ex- 
plain it to mankind. His notions with respect 
to the Supreme Being, and a trinity of persons 
in the Godhead, were obscure and chimerical 
'beyond all measure, and amounted in general - 
to the'following propositions: That " the Deity, 
before the creation of the world, had produced 
within himself two personal represetUalions or 
manners of existence *_ which were to be the 
medmm of intercourse .between him and mor- 
tals, and by which, cotisequenlly, he was to re- 
veal his will, and to display his mercy and be- 
nifioence to the children of men; that these 
two representatives were the Word and the 
Holy Ghost; that the former was united to 
the man Christ, who was bqpi of t>ie Virgin 
Mary by an omnipotent act of the divine will; 
and that, on this accoimt, Christ might be pro- 
perly called God; that the Holy Spirit direct^ 
ed the course, and animated the whole system 
of nature; and -more especially produced in the 
minds of men wise counsels, virtuous propen- 
sities, atid divine feelings; and, finally, that 
these two representations were to cease after 
the destruction of this terrestial globe, and to 
be absorbed into the substance- of the .Deity, 
from.whicli they had been formed." This is, 
at least, a general sketch of the doctrine of 
Servetus, vvho,-however;^did not always ex- 
plain his system in the same manner, nor take 
any pains to avoid inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions; and who frequently expressed himself 
in such ambiguous terms, that it is extremely 
difficult to learn from them his trne senti- 
ments. His system of morality agreed in many 
circumstances with that of the Anabaptists, 
whom he also imitated in censuring, with the, 
utmost severity, the custom of Infant Baptism. 
VI. The pompous plans of reformation, 
that had been formed by Servetus, were not 
only disconcerted, but even fell into oblivion, 
after the death of their author. He was, in- 
deed, according to vulgar report, supposed to _ 
have left behind him a considerable liuraber of 
dispiples; and we find, in the writings of the 
doctors of this century, many complaints and 
.apprehensions that seem to confirm this suppo- 
sition, arid would persuade us that Servetus 
had really founded a sect; yet, when this mat- 
ter is attentively examined, there will appear 
just reason to doubt, whether this man left be-^ 
hind him any one person that inight properly 
be called his true disciple. For those who were 
denominated Servetiarts by -the theological 
Writers of this century, not only, differed from 
Sprvetusin many points of doctrine, but also 
varied widely from him in his opinion of the' 
Trinity, which was the peculiar and distin- 
guishing point of his theological system. Va- 
lentine Gentili, a Neapolitan, who suffered- 



QQ" * These, representations, or manners of exis- 
tence, Servetus also called oeconomies, dispensa- 
tions, dispositions, &c.for he often changed his terms 
in unfolding his visionary system. 
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death at Bern in 1566, adopted tHe Arian hy- 
pothesis, and not that of Servetus, as many 
writers have imagined; for his only error cbn- 
siated in this,.that he considered the Son and 
the Holy Ghoat as subordinate to tlie Father.* 
Near}y allied to this, was the doctrine of Mat- 
thew- Gribaldi, a lawyer, whom a timely death 
saved from the severity of an ecclesiastical 
tril^nal, that was ready to pronounce sentence 
against him on account of his errors; for he 
supposed the divine nature to be divided into, 
three eternal spirits, which were distinguished 
from each other, not only by number, but also 
\>y subordination f It is not so easy to deter- 
miiie the particular charge that was brought 
against Alciat, a native of Piedmont, and Syl- 
vester Tcllius, who were banished from the 
city and territory of Geneva, in 1669; nor do 
we know, with certainty, the errors tlaat were 
embraced by Paruta, Leonardo, and others,]: 
who ranked among the followers of Servetus. 
It is, however, more than probable, that none 
of the pei-sons ^ow rnentioned were the disci- 
ples of Servetus, or adopted the hypothesis of 
that visionary innovator. The same thing 
may be afl^rmed with respect to Gonesiup, wlio 
is said to have embraced the doctrine of that 
unhappy man, and to have introduced itlSito 
Polarid;§ for, though he maintained some opi- 
nions that really resembled it in some of its 
points; his manner of explaining the mystery 
of the Trinity was totally different from that 
of Servetus. 

VII. It is evident that none of the persons, 
novr mentioned, professed the form or.system 
of theological doctrine, that is-properly called 
Socinianism, the origin of which is, by the 
-writers of that sect, dated from the year 1546, 
and placed in Italy. These writers tell as, 
that, in this year; above forty persons eminently 
distinguished by their learning and genius, and 
still moreby their generous zeal for truth, held 
secret assemblies, at different times, in the ter- 
ritory of Venice, and particularly at /Vicenza, 
in which they deliberated upon a general le- 



* See itayle's Dictionary. — Spon's Hist, de GenevSv 
torn, ii.'p. 80.' — Sandii Bibliotli. Anii-Trijiit. p. 26 — 
Lamy's £Eistioire..duB6ciD<ianisine, part ii. ch. vi. p. 
251. — Fueslia's Reformations Bey trage, torn. v. - 

■f Sandiiis, p. 1-7. — Lamy, pajt if., ch. vii. — Spon, 
torn. ii. p. 85. not.— Haller, in Miiseo Tigurino, torn, 
ii. p. 114. 

X For an account of -tliese, and. other persons of 
'the same.clas's, see Sandius, Lamy. and also Lubi- 
eniecius* Historia Reformat. Polonies, lib; ii. cap. 
T, — There is a particular and ample account of Al- 
ciat given by Bayle, in his Dictionary;' see also 
Spon, torn. ii. . ~ 

§ This is aifirmed upon the authority of 'Wispowa- 
tiua^and Lubieniecius; but the Very words of the 
latter will be sufiicie'nt to show us upon what 
grounds. He says, " Is Serveti sententiam de pvssf- 
eminentia patrisin patriam attulit, eainque ngn dis- 
Bimulavit,*^ i.' e. Gonesius introduced into Poland 
the opinion embraced by Servetus in relation to the 
pre.eminence of the Father, and was by ho means 
studious 'to conceal it. ' Who now does not see, that, 
if it was the pre-eminence of the Father that Gone- 
sius maintained, he must liave differed considerably 
from Servetus, whose doctrine removed all rea^dis.- 
tinction in the divine nature? The reader will dp 
well to consult Sandius with regard to the senti- 
ments of Gonesius, since it is from this writer, that 
Lamy has borrowed the greatest part of what he has 
advanced in bis Histoire du So<!inianisnie, torn. ii. 
chap. X. 



formation of the receive(I%Btems of religion, 
and, in a more especial manner, undertodk to 
refiite the, peculiar doctrines thart were after- 
wards publicly rejected by the Socinians. They 
tell us farther, that the principal members of 
this clandestine society, were Lmlius Socihus, 
Alciat, Ochino, Paruta, and Gentili; that their 
design was divulged, and their tiqieetings were 
discovered, by the temerity and imprudence of 
some of their associates; that two of them were 
apprehended and put to death; while the rest, 
being dispersed, sought a refuge in Switzerland, 
Grermany, Moravia, and other, countries; and 
that Sooinus, after having^ wandered up and 
down in several parts of Europe, went into Po- 
land, first in 16&l,'and afterwards in 1558, and 
there sowed the- seeds of his doctrine, Avhieh 
grew apace, and produced a rich and abunda,nt 
harvest.* Such is the account of the origin of 
Socinianism that is generally given by the 
writers of that sect. To assert that it is, in 
every circumstance, fictitious and false,, would 
perhaps be going too far; but, on the other 
hand, it is easy to demonstrate that the system, 
commonly called Socinianism, was jieither in- 
vented nor drawn up in the meetings at Venice 
and Vicenza.f 



* See theBibliotheca Anti-Trinit. of Sandius, who 
mentions some writings that are supposed to have 
been published by -the clandestine society of pretend- 
ed refortaers at Venice and Vicenza, though the 
truth of this supposition is extremely dubious; — 
Andr, Wissowatii Narratio quomodo in Polonia Re- 
formati ab Unitarlis separaci sunt, which is subjoin- 
ed to the -Biblioth. of Sandius. — The reader may like- 
wise consult Lubieniecius, (Histor.Re^rmat.Pblon. 
.lib. ii. cap. i.) who intimates, that he- took this ac- 
count of the origin of Socinianism from the-manu- 
script Commentaries-of Budzinus, and his Life of 
L'slius Socinus. See also Sam. Przipcovdus, in Vita 
Socini. 

t Soe GuBtav.' Seorg. Zeltneri Historia Ctypto- 
SocinianismiAltorflni, cap. ii. sect. xli. p. 321, note. 
This writer seems to think that the inquiries hither* 
to made into^this affair are by no means satisfatftory;. 
and he therefore wishes that some men of tearnifig, 
equal to the task, would examine the subject anew. 
This, indeed, is much to be wished.' In the mean 
time, I shall venture to offer-a ffew 'observations, 
which may, perhaps, contribute to cast some liglij 
upon this matter. That there was in reality such 
a society as is mentioned in the text, is far fronf be- 
ing improbable. Many circumstances'and relations, 
prove sufficiently, thatr immediately after the Re- 
formation had taken place in Germany, secret'as 
semblies were holden, and measures proposed, in se- 
veral provinces that were still under the jurisdiction 
ofRome.witha view to combat the errors and super- 
stition of the times. It is' also, in a more especial 
manner, probable that the territory of Venice was- 
the scene of these deliberations, since it is welt 
known4hat a great number of the Venetians at this, 
time, though they had no personal attachment to' 
Luther, approved his design of reforming the corrupt, 
state of religionrand wished well to every attempt' 
that was made to restore Christianity to its native, 
and primitive smplicity. It is farther highly credi- 
ble, that tliese assemblies were interrupted and dis- 
persed by the vigilance "of the papal emissaries, an* 
that some of their nrembera were apprehended and 
pnt to death, while the rest saved themselves by 
ffight. All this is probable enough; but it is extremely 
improhable, and utterly incredible, that all the per- 
sons who are said to have been present at these as- 
semblies, were really so. And I therefore willingly 
adopt the opinion of those who affirm, that many 
persons, who, in after-times, - distinguished them- 
selves from -the multitude by opposing the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity, were considered as members 
of the Venetian, society, by ignorant writers, who 
looked upon that society as the source and nursery 
of the whole Unitarian seet. It is certain, for in- 
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YHl. While, therefore, we reject this inacr 
curate account of the matter under considera- 
tion, it is incumbent upon us to substitute a bjet- 
ter in its place; and, inijeed, the origin and 



stance, that Ochino is erroneously placed among the 
member? of the famous society now mentioned; for. 
not to iniist upon the circumstance, that it is not suf- 
ficiently clear whether he was really a Socinian or 
not, it undeniably appears, from the Annales Capu- 
cinorum of Boverius, as well as from other unques- 
tionable testimonies, that heleflltaly soearly asthe 
year 1543, and went to Geneva. See a singular book, 
entitled. La Guerre Seraphique, ou I'Histoire des 
Perils qu'a courus la Barbe des Capucins, livr. iii. p 
191, 210- — What X have said' of Ochino may Ke con- 
fidently affirmed with respect to Lselfus Sociniis, 
who, though reported to have been at the head of the 
society now under consideration, was certainly lie- 
^ ver present at any of its meetings.- For how can 
"we suppose that a young man only one-and-twenty 
years' old, would leave the place of his nativity, and 
repair to Veliice or Vicenza without any other 
view than the pleasure of disputing freely on certain 
points of religion?* Or how could it happen, that 
a youth of auch inexperienced years should acquire 
such a high degree of influence and authority, as to 
obtain the first rank, and the principal direction, m 
an assembly composed of so many eminently learned 
and ingenious men? Besides, from the life of Lcelius, 
which is still, extant, and from othqr testimonies of 
good authority, it is easy to show, that it was the 
desire of improvement and the hope of being aided 
in his inquiries after truth, by the conversation of 
learned men in foreign nations, that induced him to 
leave Italy, and not the apprehension of persecution 
and death, as some have imagined. It is also certain, 
that he returned into his native country afterwards, 
and, in 1551, remained some time at Sienna, while 
his father lived at Bologna. See his letter to Bullin- 
ger, in the Museum Helveticum, tom. v. p. 489. Now 
surely it cannot easily be imagined, that a man in 
his senses would return to a country from which, a 
few yearff before, he had been obliged to fly, in order 
to^avoidthe terrors of a barbarous inquisition and a 
violent death. 

But, waving this question for a moment, let us 
suppose all the accounts we have from the Socinians, 
concerning this famous assembly of Venice and Vi- 
cenza, and the members of which it was composed, 
to be true and eyact: yet it remains to he proved, 
that the Socinian system of doctrine was invented 
and drawn up in that assejnbly. TJiis the Socinian 
writers maintain; and this, as the case appears to 
me, may be safely denied; for the Socinian doctrine 
is undoubtedly of much later date than this assembly; 
i t also- passed through different hands, and was, dur- 
ing many years, reviewed and corrected by men of 
learning and genius, and thus underwent various 
changes and improvements before it was formed into 
a regular, permanent, and connected system. To be 
convinced of this, it will be sufficient to cast an eye 
upon the opinions, doctrines, and reasonings of se- 
veral of the members of the famous society, so often 
mentioned; which vary in such a^striking manner, 
as to show-jnanifestly that this society had no fixed 
views, nor had ever agreed upon any consistent form 
of doctrine. We learn, moreover, from many cir- 
cumstances in the life and transactions of Lselius 
Socinus, that this man had not, when he left Italy, 
formed the plan of a regular system of religion; and 
it is well knpwn, that, for many years afterwards, 
his time was spent in doubting, inquiring, and dis- 
puting; and that hfs ideas of religious matters were 
extremely fluctuating and unsettled; so that it seems 
probable to me, that the man died in this state of 
hesitation and uncertaintjr, before he had reduced 
bis notions to any consistent form. . As to Gribaldi 
and Alciat, who have been already mentioned, it is 
manifest that they inclined toward the Arian system, 
and did not entertain such low ideas of the person 
and dignity of Jesus Christ, as those which are adopt- 
ed among the Socinians. From alt this it appears 
abundantly evident, that these Italian reformers, if 
their famous society ever existed in reality, (which 



C(^ * Is^uch a supposition really so absurd? Is 
not a spirit of enthusiasm, or even an uncommon 
degree of zeal, adequate to the production of such an 
effect? 



progress of the Socinian doctrine may, I think, 
easily be traced out by such as are acquainted 
with the history of the church during this cen-* 
tury. There were certain sects and doctora, 
against whom the zeal, "vigilance and severity 
of Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists, were 
united, and, in opposing whose settlement and 
progress, thesoNjiiree communions, forgetting 
their dissensions, joined their most vigorous 
counsels and endeavours. The objects of their 
common aversion were the Anabaptists, and 
those who denied the divinity of Christ, and a 
trinity of persons in the Godhead. To avoid 
the unhappy consequences of such a formidabie 
opposition, great numbers of both classes retired 
int6 Poland, from this persuasion, that, in a 
country whose inhabitants were - passionately 
fond of freedom, religious liberty could nptfail 
to find a refuge. However, on their iirst arri- 
val, they proceeded with circumspection and 
prudence, and explained their sentiments with 
much caution, and a certain mixture of disguise, 
not knowing surely what might happen- nor 
how far their opinions^ would be treated with 
indulgence. Thus they lived in peace and in 
quiet during several years, mixed with the Lu- 
therans and Calvinists, who had already obtain- 
ed a solid settlement in Poland, and who ad- 
mitted them into their communion, and even 
into the assemblies where their public delibera- 
tions were holden. They were not, however, 
long satisfied with this state of constraint, not- 
withstanding the privileges with which it was 
attended; butj having insinuated themselves 
into the friendship of several noble and opulent 
families, they began to act with greater spirit, 
and even to declare, in an open manner, their 
opposition to certain doctrines that were gene- 
rally received among Christians'. Hence arose 
violent contests between them and the Swiss 
or reformed churches, with which,, they had 
been principally connected. These dissensions 
drew the attention of the government, and oc- 
casioned, in 1565, a resolution of the diet of 
Petrikow, ordering the innovators to separate 
themselves from the~ churches already mention- 
ed, and to form a distinct congregation or sect* 
These foimders of the Socinian church were 
commonly called Pinczovians, from the town 
in which the heads of their sect resided. Hi- 
therto, indeed, they had riot- carried matters 
so far as they did afterwards; for they professed 
chiefly the Arian doctrine concerning the divine 
nature, maintaining that the Son and the Holy 
Ghost were two distinct natures, begotten by 
God the Father, and subordinate to him.f 



I admit as a probable supposition, rather than as a 
fact sufficiently attested,) were dispersed and obliged 
to seek their safety in a voluntary exile, before they 
had agreed about any regular system of religious 
doctrine; so that this account of the origin of Socini- 
anism is rather imaginary than real, though it has 
been adopted by many writers. Fueslin has alleged 
several arguments against it in his Gisrman work, 
entitled, lieformations Beytragen, tomi iii. page 327. 

* Lamy's Histoire du Socinianisme, part i; chapt 
vi, &c. page 16 — Stoinii Epitome Originis Unitario- 
rum in Pbl'onia, apud Sandium, p. 183.— Georg. 
Schomanni Testameritum, apud eundem, p. 194.— 
Andr. Wissowatius de Separatione Unitar. a Refor- 
matis, p. 211.— Lubieniecius, HistoY. Reformat. Poto- 
niciB, lib.ii. cap. vi. viiii Hb. iii. cap. i. 

t This will appear abundantly evident to all sueh 
as consult^ with a prbper degree of attention, the 
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ral oth^r parts of PolanJ aiid Lithuania, ami 
obtained the privilege of printing their pro- 
ductions, and those of their brethren, with- 
out molestation- or restraint.* All these advan- 
tages *ere crowned by a signal mark of libe- 
rality and munificence, which they received 
fi:om Jo. Sienienius, palatine of Podolia, who 
gave them a settlement in the city of Racow, 
which he had himself built, in 1669", in the dis- 
trict of Sendomir.f This extraordinary &.vour 
was peculiarly adapted to better the state of 
the Unitarians, who were, at that time, scat- 
tered about in the midst of their enemies; and 
accordingly they now looked upon their reli- 
gious establishment as permanent and stahle, 
and presumed so &r upon their good fortune, 
as to declare Racow the centre of their com- 
munity, where their distant and dispersed' mem- 
bers might unite their counsels, euid hold their 
deliberations. 

X.. When they saw their affairs in this pro- 
mising situation, the first thing that employed 
the attention'and zeal of their doctors and spi-^ 
ritual rulers, -was a translation of the Bible , 
into the Polish language, which was accord- 
ingly published in 1512. They had, indeed, 
Ijpfore this, a Polish version of the sacred wri- 
tings, which they had composed jointly with 
the Helvetic doctors, in 1565, while they 
lived in communion with that church: hjit, 
after the breach of that communion, and the 
order they had received to separate themselves 
fi-om the reformed church, this version lost its 
credit among them, as it did not seem proper 
to answer their views. J After they had finish- 
ed their new version, they drew up a summary 
of.their religious doctrine, which was publish- 
ed at Cracow, in 1614, under the title of Cate- 
chism or Ctmfission of the Unitarians.^ The 



IX. The Unitarians, being thus separated 
ftom the otherreligious societies in Poland, had 
^many difficulties to.encounter, both of an Inter- 
nal and external kind. From without, they 
were threatened with a very unfevourable pros- 
pect, arising from the united .efforts of Catho- 
lics, Lutherans, and Calvinists, to crush'their 
iniant sect. From williin, they dreaded the 
effects of intestine discord, which portended 
the ruin of their community before it could ar- 
riveat any measure of stability or consistence. 
The latter apprehension had some foundation; 
for, as yet, they had agreed upon no regular 
sjretem of principles,v which. might serve as a 
centre and bond of union. Some of thfem chose 
to. persevere in the doctrine of the Arians, and 
to proceed no &rther; and these were called 
Famoviahs.* Others, more adventurous, went 
much greater lengths, and attributed to Jesus 
Christ scarcely any other rank and dignity than 
those of a divine messenger and a true prophet. 
A third class, distinguished by the denomina- 
tion of Btui9ieiam,t went still fiirther; declar- 
ing that Christ was bom in an ordinary Way, 
according to the "general law of nature, and 
that, consequently, he was no proper oiiject of 
divine wordiip or adoration.! There were also 
among these people many ranatics, who were 
desirous of introducing into the society the dis- 
ciphne of the enthusiastic Anabaptists; such as 
a communi^ of goods, an equality of rank, 
and other absurdities of the same nature. § 
Such were the disagreeable and perilous cir- 
cumstances in which the Unitarians were plaC'' 
ed, during the infancy of that sect, and which, 
no doubt, rendered their situation extremely 
critit^ and perplexing. But they were hap- 
pily extricated out of these difficulties by the' 
dexterity and resolution of some of their doc- 
tors, whose efforts were crowned with singular 
success, on account of the credit and influence 
which they had obtained in Poland. These 
divines suppressed, in a little time, the factions 
that threatened 'the ruin of their conimunity, 
erected flourishing congregations at Cracow, 
Lublin, Pinozdw, Luck, Smila,|( (a town be- 
longing to the' famous Dudith,)t and in seve- 

writers mentioned in the^ preceding note. It is un- 
questionably certain^ that aHtiiose, who then called 
themselves Unitarian Brethren, did not entertain 
the same sentiments concerning the Divine Nature. 
Somd of the most eminent doctors of that sect adopt- 
ed the notions relating to the person and dignity of 
Christ, that were in after-times peculiar to -the So-' 
cinians; the^greatest.partof them, bowever,.embrac- 
ed the Arian system, and affirmed, that our htessed 
Saviour was created before the formation of the 
world, by God the Father, to whom he was much in- 
ferior, nevertheless, in dignity and perfection. 

(tC^ * For a more particular account of the Far. 
novians, see sect. xziv. of this chapter. 

t See the part of'this chapter referred to in the 
preceding note. 

t Vita Andr. Wissowatii in Sandii Biblioth. p. 
S36; also Sandius in Simone Budnieo, p. 54. 

S Lubieniecius, lib. iii. cap. xii. 

I Mart. Adelt,_Historia Arianismi Smiglensis. 

(J@b«ir This Dudith, who was certainly one of the 
most learned and eminent men of the.sixteenth cen- 
tui?, was born at Buda, in 1533; and, after having 
studied in the most famous universities, and visited 
almost all the countries of Europe, was named to 
the bishopric of Tinia by the emperor Ferdinand, 
and made pVivy counsellor to that prince. He, had, 
by the force of his genius, and the study of tlie an- 
cient orators, acquired such a masterly and irresisti- 
We eloquence, that in all public deliberations hecar- 
Vdi.. n.-.19 



ried every thing before him. In the council to which 
he was s6nt in the name of the emperor and of the 
Hungarian clergy, he spoke with such energy against 
several abuses of the church of Rome, and particnlarly 
againstthe.celiliacy of the clergy, that the pope, being 
informed thereof by his legates, solicited the emperor 
to recall him. Ferdinand complied; but, having heard 
Oudith's report of what passed in that famous coun- 
cil, be approved his conduct, and rewarded him with 
the bishopric of Chonat. He afterwards married a 
maid of honour of tbe queen of Hungary, and re- 
signed his bishopric; the emperor, however, still con- 
tinued to be his friend and protectbr. The papal ex- 
communication was levelled at bis head; but he 
treated it with contempt. Tired of the fopperies and 
superstitions of the church of Rome, he retired to 
Gracow, where he publicly embraced the protestant 
religion, after ha^in^ been for a considerable time 
its secret friend. It is said that he showed some in- 
clination toward the Socinian system. Some of his 
fiends deny this; others, confess it, but maintain, 
that he afterwards changed his sentiments in that 
respect. He was well acquainted Viiih several 
branches of philosophy and the mathematics, with 
physic, history, theology,- and the civil law. He was 
su6h an enthusiastic admirer of Cicero, that he co- 
pied over three.times, with his own hand, all the 
works of that immortal author. He had something 
majestic in his figure, and in the air of his counte- 
nance. His life was regular and virtuous, his man 
ners were elegant and easy, and Ws benevolence 
warm and extensive. 

* Sandii Biblioth. p. 201. 

t Sandius, p. 201. Liibieniecius, pi. ^9. 

I See a German work of Ringeltaube^ entitled 
Von den Pohlnischen Bibeln,p.90,113, 143, in which 
there is a farther account of the Polish interpreta- 
tions of the Bible composed by Socinian authors. 

§ Froin this little performance, and indeed frpm it 
alone we may learn with certainty thfi true state 
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system of religion that is contained iu this 
catechism, is remarkable for its simplicity, and 
is neither loaded with scholastic terms nor 
with sabtle discu^ions; but it breathes, in se- 



of the Unitarian religion before Faustus SoclnuB; 
yet I do not find that it has been so much as once 
quoted, or even mentioned by any of the Socinifin 
wrilerg, by any historians who have given an ac-" 
count of their sect, or by any of the divines that 
have drawn the pen of controversy against their re- 
ligious system. I am almost inclined to believe, 
that the Socinians (when in process of time they 
had gained ground, acquired more dexterity in the 
management of their atlairs, and drawn up a new, 
^ecious, and artful summary of their doctrine) were 
prudent enough to desire that this primitive cate- 
chism should disappear, that Jt might not furnish 
their adversaries with an occasion of accusing them 
of inconstancy in abandoning the tenets of their 
ancestors, nor excite factions and divisions among 
themselves.'by inducingany of their people to com- 
plain that they had deviated from the ancient sim- 
plicity of the founders of their sect. These reasons, 
Very probably, engaged the Socinian doctors to buy 
up all the copies they could find of this Confession, 
with a view to bury it in oblivion. It will not, 
therefore, be improper to give here some account of 
the form and matter of this first Socinian creed, 
which contained the doctrine of that sect before the 
Racoviau Catechism was composed. This account 
will throw new light upon a period and branch of 
ecclesiastical history that are highly interesting-. 
The original catechism now under consideration, 
which is extremely rare, has the following title 
prefixed to it; "Catechism, or Confession of Faith of 
the Congregation assembled in Fojand, in the name 
of Jesus Christ our Loyd, who was crucified, and 
raised from the dead — Deuter. vi. Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one God — John viii. 54* It is my 
Father — of whom ye say that he is your God. Print- 
ed by Alexander Turobinus, born in the year of 
Christ, the Son of God, 1574."* We find, by a pas- 
sage at the end of the preface, that this curious cate- 
chism was printed at Cracow; for it is said to have 
been published in that city, in the year 1.574 from 
tl;ie birth of Christ. Now it is known that the Uni- 
tarians had, at that time, a printing-hnuse at Cra- 
cow, which was, soon after, removed to Racow. 
Turobinus, who is said to have been the printer of 
this^little production, is mentioned by Sandius, un- 
der^the denomination of Turobinczyck, which he 
undoubtedly derived from Turobin, a town in . the 
Palatinate of Chelm, in Little or Red Russia, which 
was the' place of his nativity. The author of this 
catechism was the famous George Schoman, as has 
been evidently proved from a piece entitled Scho- 
manni Testament um,t and other circumstances, by 
Jo. Adam MoUe'rus, in his dissert, dc Unitariorum 
Catechesi et Confessione omnium prima. J. The pre- 
face, composed in the name of the whole congrega- 
tion, begins with the following salutation: " To all 
those who thirst after eternal salvation, the little 
and afilicted fiock in Poland, which is baptized in 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, sendeth greeting, 
praying most earnestly that grace and peace may 
be shed upon them by the one supreme God and Fa- 
ther, through his only begotten Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified."§ After this general sa- 



*The original, title runs thus; "Cathechesis et 
Confessio fidei ccetus per Poloniam .congregati in 
nomine Jesu Christi, Domini nostri crucifixi et re- 
Buscitati. Deut. vi. Audi, Israel, Dominus Deus 
noster Deus unus est. Johan. viii. dicit Jesus, Q,uem 
vos dicitis vestrum esse Deum, est pater mens. Ty- 

Eis Alexandri Turobini, anno nati Jesu Christi, filii 
lei,^574." 

fThis testament i^ published by Sandius, in his 
Bibliotheca Anti-Trin. 

tThe dissertation of Mollerus is to be found in a 
collection of pieces published by Bartholomieus under 
the following title: " Fortgesezten nutzlichen An- 
merckungen von allerhand Materien," partxxi. p.758. 

§ Omnibus salutem eeternam sitientibus, gratiam 
ac pacem ab uno illo altissimo Deo patre, per uni- 
genitum ejus filium, Dominum nostrum, Jesum 
Christum crucifixum, ex animo precatur ccBtus exi- 
guus et afilictus per Foloniam, in nomin^ ejusdem 
Christi Nazareni Baptizatus. 



veral places, the spirit of Socinianism, even in 
those parts of it which its authors look upon 
as most important and fundamental. Nor will 
this appear surprising to those who consider, 



tutation, the prefacers give an account of the rea- 
sons that engaged them to compose and publish this 
confession. The principal motives arose from the 
reproaches and aspersions that were cast upon the 
Anabaptists in several places; from which we learn 
that, at this time, the denomination'of Anabaptists 
was given to those, who, in after-times, were called 
Socinians. The rest of this preface is employed in 
beseeching the reader to be firhily persuaded, that 
the designs of the congregation are pii)us aiid up- 
right, to read with attention, that he may judge 
with discernment, and, " abandoning the doctrine 
of Babylon, and the conduct and conversation of 
Sodom, to take refuge in the ark of Noah," !• e. 
among the Unitarian Brethren. 

In the beginning of the catechism itself, the whole 
doctrine of Christianity is reduced to six points, 
The-firgt relates to the nature of God and his Son 
Jesus Christ; the second to jusEificatJon; the third to 
discipline; the fourth to prayer; the fifth to baptism; 
and thfl sixth to the Lord^s supper. These six. points 
are explained at length, in the following manner* 
Each point is defined and unfoldedjin general terms, 
in one question and answer, and is afterwards sub- 
dividedinto its several branches in various questions 
and answers, in which its different parts are illus- 
trated and confirmed by texts of Scripture, From 
this it appears, at first sight, that the primitive state 
of Socinianism was a state of real infancy and 
weakness; that its doctors were by no means distin- 
guished by the depth or accuracy of their theological 
knowledge; and that they instructed their flock in a . 
superficial manner, by giving them only some va^he 
notions of certain leading doctrines and precepts of 
religion. In theit definition of the nature of God, 
with which .this catechism begins, the authors dis* 
cover immediately their sentiments concerning Je- 
sus Christ, by declaring that he is subject, with ' all 
other things,' to, the Supreme Creator of the uni- 
verse. It may also be ob^rved, as- a proof of the 
ignorance or negligence of these p.uthors, that, in 
•illustrating the nature and perfections of the Deity, 
they make not the least mention of his infinity, his 
omniscience, immensity^ eternity, omnipotence, om- 
nipresence, spirituality, or of those other perfections 
of the divjne'nature that surpass the comprehension 
of finite minds. Instead of this, they characterize 
the Supreme Being only by his wisdom, his immor- 
tality, his goodness, ajid unbounded dominion and 
empire over the creatures. By this it would seem, 
that, even at this early period-of Socinianism, the 
rulers of that sect had adopted it as a maxim^that 
nothing incomprehensible or mysterious was to be 
admitted into their religious system.— Their errone- 
ous.notion concerning Christ is expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: "Our mediator before the throne of 
God is a man who was formerly promised to our 
fatjiers by the prophets, and was born in these latter 
days of the seed of David, and whom God the Fa- 
ther' has made Lord and Christ; that is, the most 
perfect prophet, the most holy priest, and the most 
triumphant king, by whom he created the new 
world,* by whom he sent peace upon earth, restored 
all things, and reconciled them to himself; and by 
whom also he has bestowed eternal life upon hia 
elect, to the end that, after the Supreme God, we 
should believe in hjm, adore and invoke him, hear 
his voice, imitate his example, and find in him. rest 
to our souls."! H^ is here worthy of notice, that, al- 



* This expression is remarkable; for these doctors 
maintained, that these declarations of Scripture, 
which represent the world as formed- by Christ, do 
not relate to the visible world, but to the restoration 
of mankind to virtue and happiness by the Son of 
God. They invented this interpretation to prevent 
their bping obliged to acknowledge the divine glory 
and creative power of Christ. 

t Est homo, mediator noster apud Deum, patribus 
oljm per prophetas promissus, et ultimis tamdem tern- ^ 
porlbus ex Davidis semine natus,.quem Deus pater 
fecit Dominum et Christum, hoc est, perfectissimum 
prophetam, sanctissimum sacerdotem, invictissimum 
regem, per quern mundiun creavit omnia restaurfr' 
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Ihat the papers of Laslius Socinus, which he 
utidoubtedly left behind him in Poland, were 
in the hands of many; and that, by the poru- 
«al of them, the Arians, who had formerly the 



though they call Christ a most holy priest, and justify 
this title by citations from Scripture, they no where 
explain the nature of that priesthood which they at- 
tribute to him.— With respect to the Holy Ghost, 
they plainly deny his being a divine persorit and re- 
present hirt^ aa nothing more than a divine qualili/t 
or -virtue, as appears from the following passage: 
" The Holy Ghost is the energy or perfection of God, 
whos& fulness God the Father bestowed upon his 
only begotten Son, our Lord, that we, becoming his 
adopted children, inight receive of his fulness."*— 
They, express their sentiments of justification in the 
ensuing terms: *' Justification consists in the remis- 
Bion of^ll our past sins, through the mere grace and 
mercy of God, in, and by qu^ Lord Jesus Christ, 
without our merits and works, and in consequence 
of a lively faith^ as also in the certEiin hope of life 
eternal, and the true and unfeigned amendment of 
our lives and conversation, through the -assistance 
of the divine Spirit, to the glory of God the Father, 
and the edification of our neighbours."! As by this 
inaccurate definition justification comprehends in i.t 
amendment and obedience, so, in the explication of 
this point, our authors break in upoYi the following 
one, which relates to discipline, and lay down a 
short summary of moral doctrine, which is contain- 
ed in a few precepts, and expressed for the most part 
in the language of Scripture. Thei'e is this peculi- 
arity in their moral injunctions, that they prohibit 
the taking of oaths and the repelling of injuries. 
As to what regards ecclesiastical discipline, they de-< 
fine it thus: " Ecclesiastical discipline consist^ in 
calling frequently to the remembrance of every in- 
dividual, the duties that are incumbent upon him; 
in admonishing, first privately, and afterwards, if 
that be ineffectual, in s public manner,, before the 
whole congregation, such as have sinned openly 
against'God, or o^ended their neighbour; and, lastly, 
in excluding from the communion.of the church the 
olj^tinate and impenitent, that, being thus covered 
with' sham'e,^they may-be Idd to repentance, or, if 
they jemain unconverted, may be damned eternal- 
ly."! By their farther explication of the point re- 
lating to ecclesiastical discipline, we see how im- 
perfect and incomplete their notions of that matter 
were. For they treat, in the first place, concerrting 
the government . of the church and its ministers," 
whom tliey divide into bishops, deacons, elders, and 
widows^ After this they enumerate, at length, the 
duties of husbands and wives, old and young, pa- 
rents and children, masters and servants, citizens 
and magistrates, poor and rich; and conclude with 
what relates to the admonition of offenders, and 
their exclusion from the communion of the church, 
in case of obstinate impenitence. Their sentiments 
concerning prayer, are, generally speaking, i^ound 
and rational. But, in their notion of baptism, they 
differ fronx other Christian churches in this, that 
they make it to consistan immersion or dipping, 
and emersion or rising again out of the water, and 



vit, ^ecum reconciliavit, pacificavit, et vitam seter- 
nam electis suis donavit; ut in ilium, post Deum al- 
tissimum, credamus, ilium adoremus, invocemus, 
audiamus, pro modulo ndstro imitcmur^ et, in illo, 
requiem animabus nostris inveniamus. 

* Spiritus sanctus est virtus Dei, cujus plenitudi- 
nem dedit Oeus .pater filio suo unigenitj),- Domino 
noatro,.ut ex ejus plenitudine nos adoptivi accipe- 
lemus. ^ 

t Justificatio est ex mera gratia, per Dominum 
nostrum Jesiim Christum;. sine operibus et mentis 
nostris, omnium praBteritorumpeccatorumnostrorum 
in viva fide remissio, vitieque scterns indubitata ex- 
pectatio, et auxilio spiritus Dei vitEB nostroB non si- 
mulata sed vera correctio, ad gloriam Dei patris nos- 
tri et fedificationem proximorum nostrorum. 

t Disciplina ecclesiastica est ofQcii singulorum fre- 
quens commemoratio,. et peccantium contra Deum 
vel proximum primum privata, deinde etiam publica, 
coram^toto coetu, cQmmonefactio, denique pertinaci- 
um a. communione sanctorum alienatio, ut pudore 
suffusi convertantur, aut, si id nolint. sternum dam- 
nentur. 



upper hand in the community of tho Unitari- 
ans, were engaged to change their sentiments 
concerning the naturfl and mediation of Christ.* 
It is true, indeed, that the denomination of 
Socinian was not as yet known. JThoso who 
were afterwards distinguished by this title, 
passed, in Poland, at the time of which we 
now speak, under the name of Anabaptists, 
because they admitted to baptism adult- per- 
sons only, and also rebapiized those who join- 
ed them from other Christian. churches.t 



maintain that it ought not to be administered to 
any but adult persons. '* Baptism," say they, " is 
the immersion into water, and the emersion of one 
who believes in the Gospel, and is truly penitent, 
performed in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, or in the name of Jesus Christ alone; by 
which solemn act the person baptized publicly ac- 
knowledgeth, that he is cleansed from all his sins, 
through the mercy of God the Father, by the blood 
of Christ, and the operation of the Holy Spirit, to 
the end that, being engrafted into the'body of Christ, 
he may mortify tne old Adam, and be transformed' 
into the imag»of the new and heavenly Adam, in 
the firm assurance of eternal life after the resurrec- 
tion."* The last point handled in this performance' 
is the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, of which th^ 
authors give an explication that will be readily 
adopted by those who embrace the doctrine of Zu- 
ingle on that head. At the end of this curious cate- 
chism there is a piece entitled, *' CEconomia Chris- 
tiana, seu Pastoratus Domesticus," which contains 
a short instruction to heads of families, showing 
them how they ought to proceed in order to main- 
tain and increase in their houses a spirit of piety; 
in which also their devotion is assisted by forms of 
prayer, composed for morning, evening, and other 
x>ccasions. 

The copy of this catechism, which is now before- 
me, was given in 1680, by JUartin Chelmius, one of 
the'most eminent~'an'd zealous Socinian doctors, to 
Mr. Christopher Heiligmier, as appears by a loiig in- 
scription, written by the donor, at the end of the 
book.r In this inscription Chelmius promises his 
friend other productions of the same kind, provided 
he receives the present one kindly, and" concludes 
with these words of St. Paul: ' God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the strong.* 

* This, appears evidently from the following pas 
sage in Schoman's Testamentum, p. 194, 195. " Sub id 
feretempus (A. 156G,^ex rhapsodiis^ielii Sociniqui- 
dam fratres didicerunt, Dei filium non esse secundam 
Trinitatis personam, patri coessentialem et cosequa- 
lem, sed hominem Jesum Christum, ex Spiritu Sancto 
conceptum, ex Virgine Maria natum, crucifixum, et 
resuscitatum: a q'uibus noscommoniti, sacras literaa 
perscrutari persuasi sumus." These words show 
plainly, that the Unitarians, or Pinczovians, had, 
before their separation from the reformed church m 
1565, believed in a Trinity of some kind or other, 
and had not gone so far as totally to divest Je- 
Sus Christ of his divinity. Schoman, now cited-, 
was a doctor of great authority in this sect; and he 
tells us that, at the diet of Fetricow, in 1565, he de- 
fended the unity of God the Father against the re- 
formed, who maintained the existence of a threefold 
Deity. We learn nevertheless, from himself, that it 
was not till the year 1566, that a perusal of the pa- 
pers of Ltelius Socinus had engaged him to change 
his sentiments, and to deny t])e divine personality of 
Christ. Hence We mayconclude, that, before the 
year last-nientioned, he and his Pinczovian fiock 
were not Socinians, but Arians only. 

t This the Unitarians acknowledge, and it is con- 
firmed by the writer of the Epistola de Vita Andr. 



* Baptismus est hominis Evangelio credentis et 
paenitentiam agentis, in nomine Patris, et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti, vel in nomine Jesu Christi, in aquam 
immersio et emcrsio, qua public^ profitetnr, se^ratia 
Dei Patris, in sanguine Christi, opera Spiritus Sancti, 
ah omnibus peccatis ablutum esse, ut, in corpus 
Christi insertus, mortlficet veterem Adamum, et 
transformetur in Adamum ilium caelestem^ certus, m 
post resurrectionem consequuturum esse vitam ster 
nam. 
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XI. The dexterity ana perseverance of Faus- 
tus So'cinus gave a new face to the Unitarian 
sect, of which he became a zealous and indus- 
trious patron. He was a man of true genius, 
but of little learning; firm in his purposes, and 
steady in his measures; much inferior in know- 
ledge to his uncle Ltelius, while he surpassed 
him greatly in courage and jesolution. This 
eminent sectary, after having wandered 
through several countries of Europe, settled, 
in 1579, among the Unitarians in Poland, arid, 
at his arrival there, suffered many vexations 
aiid much opposition from a considerable num- 
ber of persons, who looked upon some of his 
tenets as highly erroneous. And, indeed, it 
is evident, that his religious system, which he 
is said to have drawn from the papers of Lbb- 
Jius, was much less remarkable for its simpli- 
city than that of the Unitarians. He trium- 
phed, however, at last, over all the difficulties 
that had been laid in his way, by the power 
of his eloquence, the spirit and address that 
reigned in his compositions, the elegance and 
gentleness of his manner, the favour and pro- 
tection of the nobility, which he had acquired 
by his happy talents and accomplishments, and 
also by some lucky hits of fortune. By seizing 
the occasions when it was prudent to yield, 
and improving the moments that demanded 
bold resistance and firm resolution, he stem- 
med dexteroiisly and courageously the toiTent 
of opposition, and beheld the Unitarians sub- 
mitting to his doctrine, which they had be- 
fore treated with. indignation and contempt. 
They, in effect, laid aside all feuds and contro- 
versies, and formed themselves into one com- 
munity under his superintendency and direc- 
tion.* , 

Xn. Thus did Socinus introduce a consi- 
derable change into the ancient Unitarian sys- 
^ t?m, which, before his tim^ was ill digested, 
ill expressed, and chargeable in many places 
with ambigiiity Eind incoherence. He dis- 
guised its inconsistencies, gave it an air of 
connexion, method, and elegance, and defend- 
ed it with much more dexterity and art, than 
had ever been discovered by its former patrons, j 



Wissowatil, who tells us, that his sect were distin- 
guished by the denomination of Anabaptists and 
Ariana, but that all other Christian communities 
and individuals in Poland were promiscuously called 
Chrzesclani, from the word Chrzest, which signifies 
Baptism. 

* See Bayle's Dictionary.— Sandii Biblioth. Anti- 
Trin. p. 64. — Sam. Przypcopii Vita Socini, prefixed to 
the works of Socinus. — Lamy's Histoire du Socini- 
anisme, part i. ii. 

t Hence it appears, that the modern Unitarians 
are very properly called Socinians; for bcrtainly the 
f^Jirmation and establishment of that sect were en- 
tirely owing to the labours of Laeiius and Faustus 
^ Socinus. Tlifejformer, indeed, who was- naturally 
timorous and irresolute, died at Zurich, in 1562, in 
the communion of the reformed church, and seemed 
unwilling to expose himself to danger, or to sacrifice- 
his repose, by founding a new sect, that is, by ap- 
pearing professedly and openly in this- enterprise. 
Besides, many circumstances concur to render it 
highly probable, that he did not finish th6 religious 
system of which he- had formed the plan, but died, 
on^the contrary, in a state of uncertainty and doubt 
with respect to several points of no small impor- 
tance. But, notwithstanding all this,' he contributed 
much to the institution of-the sect now under consi- 
deration. -He ;collected the materials that Fa'ustus 
afterwards digested and employed with such dexte- 
lity and success: he secretly and imperceptibly ex- 



.And, accordingly, the aflairs of the Unita- 
rians put on a new face. Under the auspicious 
protection of such a spirited and insinuating 
chief, the little flock, that had been hitherto 
destitute of strength, resolution, and courage, 
grew apace, and suddenly arose to a high de- 
gree of credit and influence. Its number was 
augmented by proselytes of "all ranks and or- 
ders. Of these some were distinguished by their 
nobility, others by their opulence, some by 
their address, and many by their learning and 
eloquence. AH these contributed, in one way 
or another, to increase the lustre, and to ad- 
vance the interests of this rising community, 
and. to support it against the multitude of ad- 
versaries, which its remarkable prosperity and 
success had raised up against it from all quar- 
ters; the rich maintained it by their liberality, 
the powerful by their patronage and protec- 
tion, and the learned by their writings. But 
now the system of the Unitarians, being thus 
changed and new-modelled, required a new 
confession of faith to make known its princi- 
ples, and give a clear and full account of its 
present state. The ancient catechism, which 
was no more than a rude and incoherent sketch, 
was therefore laid aside, and a new form of 
doctrine was drawn up by Socinus himself. 
This form was corrected by some, augmented 
by others, and revised by all the Socinian 
doctors of any eminence; and, having thus 
acquired a competent degree of accuracy and 
perfection, was published under the title of the 
Catpchism of Racow, and is still considered 
as the Confession of Faith of the whole sect. 
An unexpected circumstance crowned all the , 
fortunate events that had happened to '^this 
sect, and seemed to leave them nothing farther 
to desire; and this was the zealous protectioh 
of Jacobus a Sieimo, to whom Hacow belong- 
ed. . This new patron, separating himself 
from the reformed church, in 1600, embraced 
the doctrine and coinmunion of the Socinians, 
and, about two yeai:s afler, erected in his own 
city, which he declared their metropolis, a 
public school, designed as a seminary for their 
church, to form its ministers and pastors.* 

XIII. From Poland, the doctrine of Socinus 
made its way into Transylvania, in 1563, 
principally by the credit and influence of 
George Blandrata, a celebrated physician, 
whom Sigisrnund, at that time sovereign of the 
country, had'invited to his court, in order to 



cited doubts and scruples in the minds of many, con- . 
corning several doctrines generally received among 
Christians; and, by several arguments against the, 
divinity of Christ, which he left in writing, he so far 
seduced, even after his death, the Arians in Poland, 
that they embraced the communion and sentiments 
of. those who looked upon Christ as a mere man, 
created immediately," like Adam, by God himself. 
What LEeJiUs had thus begun, Faustus carried on 
with vigour and finished with success. It is indeed 
difficult, and scarcely possible, to -determine- precise- 
ly, what materials he received from his uncle, and 
what tenets he added himself; that he-added several 
is plain enough. The difficulty arises from this cir- 
cumstance, that there are few writings of Lffiliua 
extant; and of those that bear his name, sonie un- 
doubtedly belong to other authors. We learn, how- 
ever, from Faustus himself, that the doctrine he pro- 
pagated, with respect to the person of Clu'ist, was 
(at least,, the greatest part of it) broached by Laslius. 
* See Wissowatii Narratio de Separatione Unita- 
fiorum a Reformatis, p. 214.— Lubieniecius, lib, iii. 
cap. xii. 
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the restoration of his health. Blandrata was 
a man of-unconxmon address, had a deep know- 
ledge of men: and things, and wa? particularly 
acquainted with the manners, transactions, 
and intrigues of courts. He was accompa- 
nied by a Socinian minister, whose name was 
Francis Uavides, who seconded his efforts with 
sucli zeal, that, by their united solicitations 
and labours, they engaged the prince, and the 
greatest part of the nobility, in their cause, in- 
fected almost the whole province With their 
errors, and obtained for -the ministers and 
members of their communion, the privilege of 
professing and propagating their doctrines in 
a public manner. The Bathori, indeed, who 
were afterwards chosen dukes of Transylvania, 
were by no means prejudiced in favour of the 
So'cinians; but that sect had become so power- 
ful by its numbers and its influence, that they 
could not, in prudence, attempt to suppress it.* 
Such also was tlie case with the successors of 
the Bathori; they ardently wished to extirpate 
this society, but never could ascomplish that 
object; so that to this day the Sociniahs pro- 
- fess their religion ■ publicly in this province, 
and, indeed, in it alone; and, relying on tlie 
protection oif the laws, and the faith of certain 
treaties that have been adjusted with tliem, 
have their churches and seminaries df learn- 
ing, and hold their epclesiastical and religious 
-assemblies, though exposed to perpetual dan- 
gers and snares from the vigilance of their ad- 
versaries.! About the same time the Socinians 
endeavoured to form settlements in Hungary| 
and Austria;^ but these attempts were defeat- 
ed by. the united and zedlous opposition both 
of the Roman catholic and reformed churches. 
XIV. No sooner had the Socinians obtained 
a solid and happy settlement at Racow, than 
the dictates of zeal and ambition suggested- to 
them views of 'a. still more extensive nature. 
Encouraged by the protection of men in pov/er, 
and the suffrages of men of learning and ge- 
nius, they began to' form several plans for the 
enlargement of their community, and medi- 
tated nothing less than the propagation of tbeir 
doctrine through all the states of Europe. The 
first step they took toward the execution of 
this purpose, was the publication of a conside- 
rable number of books, of which some were 
designed, to illustrate and defend their theolo- 
gical' system, and others to explain, or rather 
to pervert, the sacred writings into a conformity 
with their peculiar tenets. These books, which 
were composed by the most subtile and .artful 
doctors of the sect, were printed at Racow, 
and dispersed with the utmost industry' and 
zeal through different countries. || They also 



* See Sandiu9, p. 23, 55.— Salig.vol. ii. lib. vi.— 
Debrezeni HisL^Ecclesiee Beformatse in Hungaria, p. 
147. — Mart. Schmcizelii de Statu Ec. Lutherante in 
Transylvania, p. 55 — Lamy, His. du Socinian.isme, 
part i'. ch. xiii. 

f Zeltnei*! Historla Crypto-Socinismi Altorfini. 
cap. ii. p. 357. " 

I Debrezeni Hist. p. 169. 

§ Henr. Spondani Continuat. Annal. Baronii, ad 
An. 1568. 

II A considerable number of these books were re- 
published, in 1656, in one'great collection, consisting 
of six volumes in'folio, under .the title of Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum. In tliis collection, indeed, 
m ny pieces are not inserted, which were composed 



sent some of their brethren into various parts 
of Europe, toward the Conclusion of this cen- 
tury, as we learn from authentic records, in 
order to make proselytes and erect new con- 
gregations. These missionaries seemed every 
way qualified to gain credit to the cause in Which 
they had embarked , as some of them were distin 
guished by the lustre of their birth, and othen) 
by the extent of their learning, and the powers 
of their eloquence; and yet, notwithstanding 
these uncommon advantages, they failed, almost 
every where, in their attempts. A small con- 
gregation was founded at Dantzic, which sub- 
sisted fdr some time in a clandestine manner, 
and then gradually dwindled to notiiing.* The 
first attempts to promote the cause of Soci- 
niani^m in Holland, were made by a person 
whose name was Erasmus Johannis.f After 
him Christopher Osforod, and Andrew Voido- 
vius, who were the main pillars of the sect, 
used their utmost endeavours to gain disciples 
and followers in that country; nor were their 
labours wholly unsuccessful, though the zeal 
of the clergy, and the vigilance of the mc^is- 
trates, prevented their forming any regular as- 
semblies,! ^''4 thus hindered i^heir party from 
acquiring any considerable degree of strength 
and stability. § Socinianism did not meet with 
a better reception in Britain than in Holland. 
It was introduced into Germany by Adam 
Neuser, and other emissaries, who infected the 
Palatinate with its errors, having entered into 
a league with the Transylvanians, at the criti- 
cal period when the affairs of the Unitarians, 
in Poland, carried a dubious and improinising 
aspect. But this pernicious league was soon 
detected, and the schemes of its authors were 
entirely disconcerted; unbn which Neuser 
went into Turkey, and enlisted among the 
Janisaries.|l _ 

XV. Although the Socinians professed to 
believe that our divine know'ledge is derived 
solely from the Holy Scriptures, they maintain 
in reality, that the sense of Scripture is to be 
investigated and explained by tlie dictates of 
right reason, to which, in consequence, they at- 
tribute a great influence in determining the 
nature, and unfolding the various doctrines of 
religion. When their writings are perused 
with attention, they will be found to attribute 



by the most eminent leaders of the sect; but what is 
there published, is sufficient to give the attentive 
reader a c|ear idea of the doctrine of the Socinians, 
and of the nature of their institution as a religious 
community. 

* Zelterni Hist. p. 199. 

t Sandius, p. 87. 

Ot^ X Brandt, in his History of the Reformation 
of the Netherlands, tells us, that Ostorod and 'Voido- 
vius were banished, and that their books were con. 
demned to be publicly burned by the hands of the 
common hangman. Accordingly the pile was raised, 
the executioner approached, and the multitude was 
assembled; but the books did not appear. The magis- 
trates, wlio were curious to peruse their contents, 
had quietly divided them among themselves and 
their friends. 

Zeltnerus, p. 31, 178. 

Burch. Struvii Hist. Eccles. Falat.cap.viii. sect, 
liii.^Alting, Hist. Eccles. Palat. in Miegii Monum. 
Falat. p. 266 — 337 — La "Croze, Dissertations Historic 
ques, tom. i. p. 101, 127, compared with Bern. Raupa- 
chius' Presbyterologia Austriaca, p. 113, where there 
is an accoanfof John Mattheeus, who was concerned 
in these troubles. 
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more to reason, in this matter, than most 
other Christian societies; for they frequently 
insinuate artfully, and sometimes declare plain- 
ly, that the, sacred perimen were guilty of 
many errors, from a defect of memory, as well, 
as a Want of capacity; that they expressed 
their sentiments without perspicuity or pre- 
cision, and rendered the plainest things obscure 
by their pompous and diffuse Asiatic style; and 
that it was therefore absolutely necessary to 
employ the lamp of human reason to cast a 
light upon their doctrine, and to explain it in 
a manner conformable to truth. It is easy to 
see what they had in view by maintaining pro- 
positions of this kind. They aimed at nothing 
less than the establishment of the following 
general rule, viz. That the history of the Jews, 
and also that of Jesus Christ, were indeed to 
be derived from the booksof the Old and New 
Testament, and that it was not lawful to enter- 
tain the least doubt concerning the truth of this 
history ,^ or tlie authenticity of these books in 
general; but that the particular doctrines which 
they contain, were, nevertheless, to be under- 
stood and' explained in such a manner as to 
render them consonant with the dictates of 
reason. According to this representation of 
things, it is not the scripture; that declares 
clearly and expressly what we are to believe 
concerning the nature, counsels, and perfec- 
tions of the Deity; but it is human reason, 
which shows us the system of religion that we 
ought to seek in, and deduce from, the divine 
oracles. 

XVI. This fundamental principle of Socini- 
anism will appear more dangerous and perni- 
cious, when we consider the sense in which 
the word Reason was understood by this sect. 
The pompous title of. Right Reason was given, 
by the Socinians, to that measure of intelli- 
gence and discernment, or, in other words, to 
that faculty of comprehending and judging, 
which we derive from nature. According, to 
this definition, the. fundamental rule- of Socin- 
ianism necessarily supposes, that no doctrine 
ought to be acknowledged as true in its nature, 
or divine in its origin, all whose parts are not 
level to the comprehension of the human un- 
derstanding; and that, whatever the Scrip- 
tures teach concerning the peirfections of God, 
his counsels, and decrees, and the way of sal- 
vation, must be modified, curtailed, and filed 
down, in such a manner, by the transforming 
power of art and argument, as to answer the 
extent of our limited feculties. Those who 
adopt this singular rule,' must at the same 
time grant that the number of religions must 
be nearly equal to that of individuals; for, as 
there is a great variety in the talents and ca- 
pacities of different persons, so what will ap- 
pear difficult and abstruse to one, will seem 
evident and clear to another; and thus the more 
discerning and penetrating will adopt, as divine 
truth, what the "slow and superficial will look 
upon as unintelligible jargon. This conse- 
quence-does not at all alarm the Socimans, 
who suffer their members to explain, in>ery 
different ways, many doctrines of the highest 
importance, and permit every one to follow his 
particular fancy in! composing his theological 
systom, provided that they acknowledge, in 



general, the truth and authenticity of the his- 
tory of Christ, and adliere to the precepts 
which the gospel lays down for tlip regulation 
of our lives and actions. 

XVII. In consequence of this leading max- 
im, the Socinians either reject without excep- 
tion, or change and accommodate to their li- 
mited capacities, all those doctrines relating to 
the nature of .God and of Jesus Christ, the 
plan of redemption, and the eternal rewards 
and punishments unfolded in the GSspel, which 
they either cannot comprehend, or consider as 
attended with considerable difficulties. The 
sum of their theology is as follows: " God, 
who is infinitely more perfect than man, 
though of a similar nature in. some respects, 
exerted an act of that power by which he go- 
verns all things; in consequence of which an 
extraordinary person was born of the Virgin 
Mary. That person was Jesus Christ, whom 
God first translated to heaven by that portion 
of his divine power, which is called the Holy 
Ghost; and, haying there instructed him fully 
in the knowledge of his will, counsels, and de- 
signs; he sent him again into this sublunary 
world, to promulgate to mankind a new rule 
of life, more excellent, than that under which 
they had formerly lived, to' propagate divine 
truth by bis ministry, and to confirm it by his 
death. 

" Those who obey the voice of this Divine 
Teacher, (aiid this obedience is in the power 
of every one whose will and inclination lead 
that way,) shall one day be clothed with 
new bodies, and iiiliabit eternally those blessed 
regions, where God himself immediately re- 
sides. Such, on the contrary, as are disobedi- 
ent and rebellious, shall undergo most terrible 
and exquisite torments, which shall be suc- 
ceeded by annihilation, or the total extinction 
of their being." 

The whole system of Socinianism, when 
stripped of the embellishments and commen- 
taries with which it has been loaded and dis- 
guised by its doctors, is really reducible to the 
few .propositions now mentioned. 

XVIII. The nature and genius of the Soci- 
nian theology have an immediate influence 
upon the moral system of 'that sect, and natu- 
rally led its doctors to confine their rules of 
morality and virtue to the exlemal actions and 
duties of life. On one hand, they deny the 
influence of a divine" spirit and power upon the 
minds of men; and, on the other, they acknow- 
ledge, that'no mortal has such an empire over 
himself as to be ableto suppress or extinguish 
his sinful propensities and corrupt desires. 
Hence they have no conclusion left but one, 
and that is, to declare all such true and wor 
thy Christians, whose words and external ac- 
tions are conformable to the precepts of the 
ilivine law. It is, at the same titne, remarka- 
ble, that another branch of their doctrine leads 
directly.to the utmost severity in what relates 
to life and manners, since they maintain, that 
the great end of Christ's mission upon earth 
was to exhibit to mortals a new law, distin- 
guished- from all others by its unblemished 
sanctity and perfection. Hence it is, that a 
great number of Socinians have fallen into the 
fanatical rigour of the ancient Anabaptistii 
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and judge it absolutely unlawful to repel inju- 
ries; to take oaths, to inflict capital punish- 
ments on malefactors, to oppose the despo- 
tic proceedings of tyrannical magistrates, or 
even to acquire wealth by honest industry. 
"But, in this, there is something extremely sin- 
gular, and' they are here, indeed, inconsistent 
with themselves; for while, iri matters of doc- 
trine, they take the greatest liberty with the 
expressions of Scripture, Jaiid pervert them, in 
a violent manner, to the defehce' of their pecu- 
liar tenets, they proceed quite otherwise, when 
they come to prescribe rules' of conduct from 
the precepts of the Gospel; for then they un- 
derstand these precepts literally, and: apply 
them without the least distinction of times, 
persons, and circumstances. 

XIX. It must carefully be observed^ tha)?the 
Catechism of Racow, which most people look 
upon as the great standard of Socinianism, 
and as ah acc^urate summary of the doctrine 
of that sect, is, in reality, no more than a col- 
lection of tlie popular tenets of the Socinians, 
and by no means a just represelStation of the 
secret opinions and sentiments of their doc- 
tors.* The writings, therefore, of these learn- 
ed men must be perused with attention, in or- 
der to our knowing the hidden reasons and 
true principles from which the doctrines of the 
Catechism are derived. It is observable, be- 
sides,' that, in this Catechism, many Socinian 
tenets and. institutions, which might have con- 
tributed to render the sect still more odious, 
and to expose itsinternal constitution too mucli 
to public view, are entirely omitted; so . that 
it seems to have been less composed for tlie 
-use of the Socinians -themselves, than to im- 
pose upon strangers, and to mitigate the indig- 
nation which the tenets of this community had 
excited in the minds of many.t Hence it ne- 
ver, obtained, among the Socinians, the autho- 
rity^ of a public con^ssion or rule of faith; and 
hence the divines of that sect were authorised 
to correct and contradict it, or to substitute 
another form of doctrine iii its place. It is also 
observable, that the most eminent writers and 
patrons of ^he Socinians, give no clear or con- 
sistent account of the sentiments of that sect 
in relation to ecclesiastical discipline and go- 
vernment, and the form of public worship. 
All that we know is, that they follo^v in these 
matters, geijeraUy speaking, the customs re- 
ceived in the protestant churches.^ 

* We have an account of the authors of this fa- 
mous catechism, and of the various success it met 
with, in the Comme'ntatio de Catechesi Recoviensi, 
published by Schmidius in 1707. See also Kocheri 
Biblioth.— A new edition of the. catechism itself, 
with a solid refutation of the doctrine it contains, 
was published in 1739, by the learned George Louis 
Oeder. 

t This appears evident enough from their present- 
ing a Latin translation of this catechism to James 
L king of Great Britain, and a German one to the 
university of Wittenberg..' 

X This, is manifest from a work which bears the 
following title: " Folitia Ecclesiastica, quam vulgo 
Agenda vocant, sive forma Regiminis ezterioris Ec- 
clesiarum Christianarum in Polonia, quae unum De- 
um Fatrem, per fi|ium ejus Unigenitum in Spiritu 
Sancto, confltentiir." This work was composed in 
1643, by Peter Morscovius or Morscowskynand pub- 
lished at Nuremburg by Oeder. It is mentioned by 
Sandids, who says that it was di»wn up for the use 
of the Belgic churches. 



XX. The founders and first patrons of this 
sect were eminently distinguished by then: 
learning and genius. Their successors, how- 
ever, did not follow their steps in this respect, 
nor retain the reputation they had universally 
obtained. The Unitarians in Poland seem to 
have had little ambition of science. They gave 
no encouragement to learning Or talents; and 
appeared little solicitous of having in their 
community subtle doctors and leanjed dispu- 
tants. But, when they perceived on the one 
hand, that the success of their community re- 
quired as able defenders, as they had leajTied 
and ingenious adversaries, and were so fortu- 
nate, on the other, as to obtain the privilege 
of erecting seminaries of learning at Racow 
and Lublin, they changed, their sentiments 
with respect to this matter, and became sensi- 
ble of the necessity under which theylay, to 
encourage in their commmiity a zeal for the 
sciences. This zeal increased greatly from the 
time that Faustus Socinus undertook the resto- 
ration of their declining credit, arid put him- 
self at the head of their tottering sect. At 
that time many persons, distinguished by their 
birth, education, and talents, embraced its doe- 
trine,- and contributed to promote the love of 
science among its members. Then the youth 
were instructed, in the rules of eloquence and 
rhetoric, and^the important branches of Orien- 
tal, Greek, and Latin literature. Even the se- 
cret paths of philosophy were opened, though 
their treasures were disclosed only to a few, 
who were •selected, for that purpose, firom the 
multitude. The Racovian doctors, in compli- 
ance with the spirit and taste of the age, chose 
Aristotle as their guide in philosophy, as ap- 
pears evidently from the Ethics of Crellius, 
and other literary records of these times. 

XXI. Notwithstanding this progress of phi- 
losophy among- the Socinians, their doctors 
seemed to reject its aid- in theology with obsti- 
nacy and disdain. They declare, in mmiber- 
less places of their writings, that both in the 
intei-pretation of Scripture, -and in explaining^ 
and demonstrating the truth of religion in ge- 
neral, clearness and simplicity are alone to be 
consulted, and no regard paid to the subtleties 
of philosophy and logic. And, indeed, had 
their doctors and interpreters followed, in prac- 
tice, that rule which they have laid down with 
so much ostentation in theory, they would have 
saved their adversaries, and perhaps them- 
selves, much trouble. But this is by no means 
the case. For, in the greatest part of their 
theological productions, their pretended sim- 
plicity is frequently accompanied with much 
subtlety, and with the most refined intricacies 
of scientific art. And, what is still more inex- 
cusable, they reason with the greatest dexterity 
and acuteness uppn those subjects,, which (as 
they surpass the reach of the human under- 
standing,) are generally received, among other 
Christians, as &cts confirmed by the most re- 
spectable testimony, and consequently as mat- 
ters of pure faith, while they discover little 
sa^gacity, or strength, of judgment, in those 
discussions , which are within the sphere of 
reason, and are properly amenable to its tri- 
bunal. They are acrfte where they ought to 
be silent, and tliey reason awkwardly where sa- 
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gacity and argument are required.. These are 
certainly gi-eat inconsistencies; yet they pro- 
ceed from one and the same principle, even 
the maxim universally received in this commu- 
nity, that all things whiqh surpass the limits 
of human comprehension, are to be entirely 
banished frbm the Christian religion. 

XXII. It has been already observed, that the 
Unitarians had no sooner separated themselves 
from the Keformed churches in Poland, than 
they became a prey to intestine divisions, and 
were split into several factions. The points of 
doctrine thai gave rise to these divisions, re- 
lated to the'dignity of Christ's nature and cha- 
racter, the unlawfulness of in&nt baptism, and 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, to which 
were added several alterations, concerning the 
duties of life, and the rules of conduct that 
were obligatory on Christians. The sects, pro- 
duced by these divisions, were not all equally 
obstinate. Some of them entertained pacific 
dispositions, and -seemed inclined toward a re- 
conciliation. But two, particularly, tenacious- 
ly maintained their sentiments, and persisted 
in their separation; these were the' Budnteans 
and the Famovians. The former were soicall- 
ed from their leader Simon Budnsus, a Inan 
of considerable acuteness and sagacity, who, 
more dexterous than the rest of his brethren in 
deducing consequences from their principles, 
and perceiving plainly the conclusions to which 
the peculiar .principles of Lasliiis Socinus na- 
turally led, peremptorily denied the propriety 
of offering any kind of religious worahip to 
Jesus Christ. Nor did Budnseus stop here: in 
order to give a more specious colour to this 
capital error, and to maintain it upon consis- 
tent groundsj lie asserted that Chrfet was not 
begotten by an extraordinary ^ct of divine 
power, but that he was born lilce" other men, in 
a natural way. This hypothesis, however con- 
formable to the fundamental principles of So- 
cinianism, appeared intolerable and impious to 
the major part even of that community. Hence 
Budnaeus, who had gained over to his doctrine 
a great number of proselytes in Lithuania and 
Russian Poland, was deposed from his minis- 
terial fiinctions, in 1584, and publicly excom- 
municated with all his disciples. It is said, 
however, that he afterwards abandoned his pe- 
culiar and offensive sentiments, and was re-ad- 
mitted to the communion of- that sect.* 

XXIII. This heretical doctrine, which had 
created so much trouble to Budnasus, was soon 
after adopted by Francis Davides, a native of 
Hungary, who was the superintendent of the 
Socinian churches in Transylvania, and who 
opposed, with the greatest ardour arid obstina- 
cy, the custom of offering up prayers and di- 
vine worship to Jesus Christ. Several me- 
thods were used to reclaim him from this ofien- 



* See Sandii BibliotJi. Anti-Trinit. p. 54, 55.— Epis- 
' tola de Vita, Wi^sowatii, p. 226. — Ringeltaube's 
German Dissertation on the Polish- Bibles, p.-144, 
153. — Samuel Crelliiis, the most learned Socinian of 
our times, is of opinion that Adam Neuser,^ who 
was banished on account of his erroneous seiiti- 
mentB, was the author of this doctrine, which is so 
derogatory from the dignity of Jesus Christ. See 
Crellii Thesaur. -Epistol. Crozian. 



* See sect. aciv.'oT this chapter. 



sive error. Blandrata emplpyed all the power 
of his eloquence for this purpose, -and, to ren- 
der his remonstrances still more effectual, sent 
for Faustus Socinus, who went accordingly 
into Transylvania, in 1573, and seconded" his 
arguments and exhortations with the utmost 
zeal and perseverance. But Davides remained 
unmoved, and was, in consequence of this ob- 
stinate adherence to his error, apprehended by 
order of Christopher Bathori, prince of Tran- 
sylvania, and thrown into prison, where he 
died in 1579, at an advanced age.* His un- 
happy fate did not, however, extinguish the 
controversy to which his doctrine had given 
rise; for he left behind him disciples and friends, 
who strenuously maintained his sentiments, 
stood firm against tlje opposition that wa^ 
made tQ them, and created much uneasiness 
to Socinus and his followers in Lithuania and 
Poland. The most eminent of these were Ja- 
cob Palseologus, of the isle of Chio, who was 
burned at Home in 1585; Christian Francken, 
who had disputed in person with Sociniis; and 
John Somer,t who was master of the academy 
of ©lausenburg.j; This littte sect is branded, 
by the Socinian writers, with the ignominious 
appellation of Semi-Judaizers.§ 

*Sandius, Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 55.— Faust. 
Socin. open .torn, i, p. 353, 3^; torn. ii. p. 713, 77t, 
where there is an account oftRs conference and dis- 
pute with Francis Davides.— Stan. Lubieniecii Hist. 
Reform. Polonicse, lib. iii. c. xi. 

t See Sandius, Biblioth. p. 57. The dispute be- 
tween Socinus and Francken is related at large in 
the' works of the former, torn. ii. p. 767. 
- &^ t Clausenburg, otherwise -Coloswar, is a town 
in Transylvania, extremely populous and well forti- 
lied. The Socinians have here a public school and a 
printing-house; and their community in this place is 
vei-y nnmerous. , Till the year 1603, they were in 
possession of the cathedral, which was then taken 
from them and given to the. Jesuits, whose college 
and church they had pulled down. 

§ Faustus (Socinus wrote a particular treatise 
against the Senii-Judaizers. It is, however, worthy 
of. observation, that the motive which engaged him 
and his friends to employ so much pains and labour . 
in the suppression of this faction, was' not a per- 
suasion nf the pernicious tendency of its doctrines 
or peculiar notions. On the contrary, he expressly 
acknowledges, that this controversy turns upon mat- 
ters of very little importance, by declaring it, as Ma 
opinion, that praying or offering, up divine worship 
to Christ, is not necessary tb^ salvation. " Thus, in 
his answer. to "Wuieck, he expresses himself in the 
following manner: " The Christian, whose faitb is 
so great, as. to encourage him to offer his addresses 
habitually and dii-ectly to the Supreme Being, and 
who Btandeth not in need of the comfort thai, flows 
from the invocation of Christ, his brother, who was 
tempted in all things, like as he is, is not obliged to 
call upon the name of Jesus, by prayer or supplica- 
tion."* According therefore to the opinion of Soci- 
nus, those who lay aside all regard to Christ as an 
intercessor, and. address themselves directly to God 
alone, have a greater measure of faith than others. 
But, if this be so, why-did he oppose with such ve- 
hemence and animosity the sentiment of Davides, 
who, in effect, did no more than exhort all Christians 
to address thems.elves directly and immediately to 
the Father? Here there appears to be a striking in- 
consistency. We find also Lubieniecius, in his Re- 
format. Histor- Folonicse,--Ub. iii. cap. xi. speaking 
lightly enough of this controversy, and representing 
it as a matter of very little moment; for he says that 
in Transylvania there was ' much ado about no- 



* Si quis tanta est fide prfeditus, ut ad Deum ip- 
sum perpetuo recta accederc audeat, nee consola- 
tione, quiE ex Christi fratris sui per omnia tentati 
invocatione proficiscitur, indigent, tuc non opus ha 
bet ut Christum invocet. ' 
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XXIV. The Famovians were treated by the 
Socinians with much greater indulgence. 
They were neither excluded from the commu- 
nion of the sect, nor obliged to ienounc^ their 
peculiar tenets; they were only exhorted to 
conceal them prudently, and net publish or 
propagate them in their discourses from tjie 
pulpit.* This particular branch of the Soci- 
nian community was so named from Stantis^ 
IvisFamovius, or Farnesius, who was engaged 
by Gonesius to prefer the Arian system to that 
of the Socihians, and consequently asserted, 
that Christ had been engendered or produced 
out of nothing, -by the Supreme Being, before 



Ihing.'* We may therefore conclude, that Socinus 
and his followers were more artfUl than ingenuous 
in their proceeaings withTespect to Davides. They 
persecuted hira and his followers, lest, by tolerating 
his doctrine, they should increase the odium under 
which they already lay, and draw upon themselves 
anew the resentmenf of other Christian churches, 
while, in their-, private judgment, they looked upon 
this very ducti^ne, and its professors, as worthy of 
toleration and indulgence: 

, • Epistola Ile'Vita Wissowatii,- p. 226 — Saodius 
Bays, that a professor of divinity atClausenbur^ was 
prohibited from saying any thing, in his' public-dis- 
courses, of Christ's having, existed before the Virgin 
Mary^ 

* Fluctus in simputo excitatos.R.sflR. 



the creation of this terrestrial globe. It is not 
so easy to say, what his sentiments were con- 
cerning the Holy Ghost; all we know upon 
that head is, that he warned his 'disciples 
against paying the tribute of religious worship 
to that divine Spirit.* Famovius separated 
from the other Unitarians, in 1668, and was 
followed in this schism by several persons emi- 
nent on account of the extent of their learn- 
ing, and the influence of their rank, such as 
Martin. Czechovicius, Neimoiovius, Stanislaus 
Wipnowios, Jolm Falcon, George Schoman, 
and otiiers. They did not, however, form 
themselves into a stable or perraanetit sect. 
The lenity arid indulgence of the Sucinians, 
together with the dexterity of their disputantB, 
brought many of them back into tlie bosom 
of the community they had deserted, and con- 
siderable numbers were dispersed or regained 
by the prudence and address of Faustus Soci- 
nus; so that at length the whole faction, being 
deprived of its chief, who died in 1615, was 
scattered abroad^ and reduced to nothjng.f 



* Sandius, Biblioth. p. 52, &c. 

t We omit here an enumeration of the more\fa- 
mous Socinian writers who flourished in this cen- 
tury, because the greater part of them have already 
been meiitioned in the course of this History. The 
rest may be -easily collected from Sandius; 
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I. The arduous attempts of the pontiffs, in 
the preceding century, to advatice the glory 
and majesty of the see of Rome,,by "extending 
the limits of the Christian church, and spreid- 
iiig the Gospel among distant natibns, met 
with great opposition; and, as they were neither 
well conducted nor properly supported, their 
fruits were neither abundant nor permanent. 
But in this century the same attempts were 
renewed with vigour, and crowned with such 
success, as contributed not a Jittle to give a 
new degree of stability to the tottering gran- 
deur of the-,papacy. They were begun by 
Gregory XV., who, by the advice of his con- 
fessor Narni, foimded at Rome, in 1622,- the 
famous congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith, and enriched it wiffi ample reve- 
nues. This congregation, which consists of 
thirteen cardinals, two priests, one monk, and 
a secretary,* is designed to propagate and 



* Such is the number appropriated to this Congre- 
eation by Gregory's original Bull. See BuUarium 
Roman, torn. iil.--^3erri mentions the same number, 
in his Etat Present de TEglise Romaine. But a dif- 
ferent account is given by Aymon, in his Tableau 
de la Cour de Rome, p. ill. ch. ill. p. 279, for he makes 
this Congregation to consist of eighteen cardinals, 
one of the pope's secretaries, one apostolical proto- 
notary, one referendary, and one of the assessors or 
iteeretarles of the inquiaitjon. 
Vol. 11.-^0 i-i, , 



maintain tlie reli^on of Rome in all parts of 
the world. Its riches and possessions were so 
prodigiously augmented by the munificence of 
Urban VIIL and the liberality of an incredible 
number of donors, that its funds are, at this 
day, adequate to the most sumptuous under- 
takings.* And, indeed, the enterprises of this 
congregation are great and extensive: by it a 
vast number of missionaries are sent to the re- 
motest parts of the world; books of various 
kinds published, to facilitate the study of fbr- 
eign and barbarous languages; the sacred wri- 
tings, and other pious productions, sent abroad 
to the most distant corners of the globe, and 
exhibited to each nation and country in their 
own language and characters; seminaries 
founded for the sustenance and education of a 
great number of young men, set apart for the 
foreign missions; houses erected for the in- 
struction-and support of the pagan youths who 
are yearly sent froin abroad to Rome, that 
they may return thence into. their respective 
coimtries, and become the instructors of their 
blinded brethren: not to mention the charitable 
establishments that are intended for the relief 
and support of those who have suffered banish- 



* This assertion was hot strictly true at the time 
when it was hazarded; and to our own time it is verjr 
inapplicable.— silt. 
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ment, or been involved in other calamities, on 
account of their Eteadfast attachment to the 
religion of Rome, and their zeal for promoting 
the glory of its pontiff. Such, are tlie arduous 
and complicated schemes, with the execution 
of which this congregaition is charged; but 
these, though the principal, are not the only 
objects of its attention; its views, in a word, 
are vast, ahd its exploits almost incredible. Its 
members hold th6ir assemblies in a spacious 
and magnificent palace, whose delightful 
Htuation adds a singular lustre to its beauty 
and grandeur.* 

n. To this famous establi^ment, another, 
less splendid indeed, but highly useful, was 
added, in 1627, by Urban VIII. under the de- 
nomination of a College or Seminary for the 
Propagation of the Faith. This seminary is 
appropriated to the education of those who are 
designed for the foreign minions; and they are 
here instructed, with the greatest care, in the 
knowledge of all the languages and science's 
that are necessary to prepare them for propa- 
gating the Gospel among the distant nations. 
This excellent foundation was due to the zeal 
and munificence of John Baptist Viles, a Span- 
ish nobleman, who resided at the court of 
Rome, and who began by presenting to the 
pontiff all his ample possessions, together with 
his house, whicli was a noble and beautiful 
structure, for this pious and generous purpose. 
His liberality excited a spirit of pious emula- 
tion, and is followed with zeal even to this day. 
The seminary was at first committed by Urban 
to the care and direction of three canons of the 
patriarchal churches; but this appointment was 
afterwards changed, and, ever since the year 
1641, it has been governed by the ctyngregation 
founded by Gregory XV.f 

in. The same zealous spirit reached France, 
and produced in that country several ■pious 
foundations of a lilte nature. In 1663, the 
king instituted the Congregation of Priests of 
the foreign Missions; 'Vfhile an association of 
bishops and other ecclesiastics founded the 
Parisian Seminary for the 'Missions abroad, de- 
signed for the education of those who were 
set apart for the propagation of Christianity 
among the pagan nations. Hence apostolical 
vicars are still sent to Siain,Tonquin, Cochin- 
China, and Persia, bishops to Bagdad, and 
missionaries to other Asiatic nations; and all 
these spiritual envoys are supported by the 
ample revenues and possessions of tlie congre- 
gation and seminary.l These priests of the 
foreign missions,! and the apostles whpm they 
send into foreign countries, are almost perpet- 



* The authors who hdve given an account of this 
Congref[ation, are mentioned by Fabricius, in his 
-Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, cap. xxxiii. p. 566. 
Add to these, Dorotheus Ascanius. de Montibus 
Pietatis EcclesijB Roman, p. 522, where may be seen 
a complete iist of the books that have been published 
by this congregation, from its first institution to the 
year 1667. 

t Helyot, Histoire desOrdres, tom*viii. cap. xii.^- 
Urb. Cerri, Etat. Present de TEglise Romaine, p. 293, 
where, however,' the founder of this college is called, 
by mistake;, 'Vives. 

X See the Gallia Christiana Benedictinorum, torn. 
Iv. p. 1024. — Helyot, Histoire des Ordres, toin. viii. 
chap. xii. 

§ These Ecclesiastics are commcfnly called, in 
Francfl, Mssiieurs dts Missions Etrangerea, 



ually involved in altercations and debates with 
the Jesuits and their missionanes. The former 
are shocked at the methods which are ordiiia- 
rily employed by the latter in converting the 
Chinese and other Asiatics to the Christian re- 
hgion; and the Jesuits, in their turn, absolutely 
refuse obedience to the orders of the apostolical 
vicars and bishops, who receive their commis- 
sion from the congregation abqve-mentionod, 
though this commission be issued out vrith the 
consent of the pope, or of the College de propor 
gandd Jifle residing at Rome. There, was also 
another religious establishment formed in 
France, during this century, under the title of 
the Congregation of the Holy Sacrament, 
whose founder was Authertus, Bishop of Beth- 
lehem, and which, in 1644, received anj)rder 
from Urban 'VIII. to have always a number of 
ecclesiastics ready to exercise their ininistry 
among the pagan nations, whenever they 
should be called upon by the pope, or the Con- 
gregation de "propaganda jide^ for that purpose. 
It would be endless to mention other associa- 
tions of less note, that were formed in several 
countries for promoting the cause of Christi- 
anity among the da:rkened nations; as also the 
care taken by the Jesuits, and other religious 
communities^ to have a number of missionaries 
always ready for that service. 
_, IV. These congregations and colleges sent 
forth those legions of missionaries, yfho, in tlii? 
century, covered a great part of the globe, and 
converted to the profession of Christianity at 
least, if not to its temper and spirit, multitudes 
of persons among the fiercest and most barba- 
rous natib^. The religious orders, that made 
the greatest figure in these raissionSj were the 
Jesuits, , Dominicans, Franciscans, and Capu- 
chins, who, though concerned in one common 
cause, agreed very ill among themselves, pub- 
licly accusing each other, with the niost bitter 
reproaches and invectives, of want of zeal in 
the service of Christ, and even of corrupting 
the purity of the Christian doctrine to promote 
their ambitious purposes. But none of these 
teacbers of religion were' so generally accused 
of sinister views and unworthy practices, in 
tliis respect, as the Jesuits," who were singular- 
ly odious in the eyes of all the other mission- 
aries, and were looked upon as a very danger- 
ous and pernicious set of apostles by a consider- 
able part of the Romish church. Nor, indeed, 
could "they be viewed in any other liglit, if th» 
general report be true, that, instead of inJrtruct- 
ing their proselytes in the genuine doctrines of 
Clicistianity, they then taught, and, still teach, 
a corrupt system of religion and morality, tliat 
is not burthensome to the conscience, and is re- 
concilable with the indulgence of gross apper 
tites and passions; — ^that they not oSy tolerate, 
but even countenance, in new converts, seve- 
ral pfo&ne opinions and- superstitious rites and 
customs; — ^that, by commerce, carried on with 
^e ~most rapacious avidity, and various other 
methods, little consistent with probity and can- 
dotn:, they have aheady acquired an overgrown 
opulence, which they augment firomday to 
day; — that they bum vrith the thirst of ambi 
tion, aud are constantly gaping after worldly 
honours and prerogatives; — ^that they are pe» 
petually employing the arts of adulation, ai)4 
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tlie seductions of b^iribery, to insinuate them- 
selves into the 6:iendship and protection of men 
in power; — that they are deeply involved in 
civu E^iis, in the cabals of courts, and the in- 
trigues of politicians;— rand finally, that they 
frequently excite intestine commotions and ci- 
vil wars, in tho^e stales and kingdoms, where 
their vievvs are obstructed br disappointed, and 
refuse obedience to the Roman pontiff, and to 
the vicars and bishops that boar his commis- 
sion. These accusations are indeed gi'i^vous, 
but they are perfect^ well attested, being con- 
firmed by the most striking circumstantial evi^ 
dence, as well as by a prodigious number of un- 
exceptionable witnesses. Among these we may 
reckon many of the most illustrious and re- 
spectable members of the church of Rome, 
whose testimony cannot.beimputed to the sug- 
gestions of envy, on one hand, or be consider- 
ed as the effect of temerity or ignorance on 
the other; such are the cardinals, 3ie members 
of the Congregation de -propaganda Jide, and 
even some bf the popes themselves, '{hese 
testimonies, are supported and confirmed by 
glaring facts, even Igr the proceedings of the 
Jesuits in China, Abyssinia, Japan, and India, 
vvhere they have dibhonpured the cause Of 
Christianity, and, by their corrupt practices, 
have injured, in the most sensible manner, the 
interest of Ilome.* 

V. The Jesuits exhausted all the resources 
of their peculiar artifice and dexterity to im- . 
pose silence upon their accusers, confound their 
adversaries, and give a specious colour to their 
'own proceedings. But all their stratagems 
were ineffectual. The icourt of Rome wajs in- 
formed of their odious frauds; and this infor- 
mation was, by no means, looked upon as 
groundless. Many circumstances concur to 
prove this, and among , others the conduct of 
that congregation by which the foreign mis- 
sions are carried on and directed; for it is re- 
markable, that, for many jears past, the Je- 
suits have been much less employed by this 
congregation, than in. former times, and are 
also treated, on almost every occasion, with a 
degree of circumspection that manifestly ^im- 
plies suspicion anddiffidence. Other religious 
orders have evidently gained the ascendency 
which the Jesuits formerly held; and, in the 
nice and critical affairs of the church, espe- 
cially in what relates to the propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts, much greater confi- 
dence is,placed in the austere sobriety, poverty, 
indust^, and patience of the Capuchins and 
Carmelites, than in the opulence, artifice, ge- 
nius, and fortitude, of the disciples of Loyola. 
On the other handit is certain, that, if the Je- 
suits are not Much trusted, they are more or 
less feared, since neither the powerful congre- 
gation, now mentioned, nor even the poritiffi 
themselves, venture to reform all the abuses, 
which they silently disapprove, or openly blame, 
in the conduct of this insidious order. This con- 
nivance, however involuntaiy, is now a matter 
of necessity. The o'pulence of the Jesuits ia so 
excessive, and their credit and influence are so 
extensive and formidable, in all those parts of 



• The reader will find an ample relation-of these 
facts, in the preface to the Hist, de Ja Compagnife de 
Jspua, published at Utr«cht in 1741.' 



the world which have- embraced the Rotnish 
religion, that they carry their insolence so far 
as to menace often the pontiff himself, who 
caiinot, without the utmost peril, oblige them 
to submit to his orders, when they are disposed 
to be refi-actory. Even the decisions of the 
pope are frequeiltly suggested by this powerful 
society; and if is only in such a case that the 
society treats them with unlimited respect. 
When they come from any other quarter, they 
are received in a very different manner by the 
Jesuits, who trample upon some of them with 
impunity, and interpret others with their usual 
dexterity, in sucli a manner, as to answer the 
views and promote the interests of their ambi- 
tious order. Such, at least, are the accounts 
that are generally given of_ their proceedings, 
accounts which^ though contradicted by them, 
are supported by striking and palpable evidence. 
VI. The rise of these dis.sensions between 
the .Jesuits and the other Romish rnissionaries, 
may be ascribed to the methods of Conversion 
used by the former, which are, entirely differ- 
ent from those that are employed by tlie latter. 
The crafty disciples of Loyola judge it proper 
to attack the supeMttion of the Indian nations 
by artifice and stratagem, and, to bring them' 
gradually, with the utmost caution and pru- 
dence, to the knowledge of Christianity. In 
consequence of this principle, they interpret 
and explain the ancient doctrines of Paganism, 
and also those which ConiVicius taught in Chi- 
na, in such a manner as to soften and dimin- 
ish, at least, in appearance, their opposition to 
the truths of the tlospe!; and whenever they 
find, in any of the religious systems of the In- 
dians, tenets or precepts- that bear even the 
faintest resemblance to certain doctrines or 
precepts of Chriflfianity, they employ all their 
dexterity and zeal tp render this resemblanco 
more plausible and striking, and to persuade 
the IndiaiK, that there is a great coiiformity 
between their ancient theology and^the new 
religion they are exhorted to einbrace. They 
go still farther; for they indulge their prose- 
lytes in the observance of all their national 
customs and rites, except such as are glaringly 
inconsistent with the genius and spirit of the 
Christian worship. These rites are modified a 
little by the Jesuits, and are directed toward 
a difierent set of objects, so as. to form a sort 
of coalition between Paganism and Christian- « 
ity. To secure themselves an ascendancy 
over the untutored minds of these simple In- 
dians, they stiidy their natural inclinations and 
propensities, comply with them on all occa- 
sions, and carefiilly avoid Whatever may shock 
them; and, as in all countries the clergy, and 
men of eminent learning, are supposed to have 
a considerable influence on the multitude, so 
the Jesuists are particularly assiduous in courl> 
ing the friendship of the Indian priests, which 
they obtain by various methods; in the choice 
of which they are far, from being scrupulous. 
But the protection of men in power is the great 
object at which they principally aim, as the 
surest method of egtabliehing their authority, 
and extending their influence. With this view, 
they stu4y all the arts that can render them 
agreeable or useful to greaif men; apply them- 
selves to the mathematics, physic, poetry, thn 
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theory of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
other elegant arts; and persevere in studying 
men and manners, the interests of princes, and 
the affairs of the world, in order to prepare 
them for giifing counsel in critical situations, 
and suggesting expedients in perplexing and 
complicated cases. It would be endless to 
enumerate all the circumstances that have 
been complained of in the proceedings of the 
Jesuits. These, now mentioned, have ruined 
their credit in the esteem of the other mission- 
aries, who consider their artful and insiduqus 
dealings as every way unsuitable to the charac- 
ter and dignity of the ambassadors of Christ, 
whom it becomes to plead the cause of God 
with an honest simplicity, and an ingenuous 
openness and candour, without any niixture 
of dissimulation or fraud. And, accordingly,' 
we find the other religious orders, that are em- 
ployed in the foreign missions, proceeding in 
a very jdifferent method in the exercise of 
their ministry. They attack openly the super- 
stitions of the Indians, in all their connexions 
and in all their consequences, and are studious 
to remove whatever might tend to noui-ish 
them. They show little regard to the ancient 
rites and customs in use among the blinded 
nations, and little respect for the authority of 
those by whom they were established. ' They 
treat, with an indifference bordering upon con- 
tempt, the pagan priests, grandees, and princes; 
and preach, without disguise, the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, while they attack, with- 
out hesitation or fear, the superstition^ of those 
nations they are called to convert. 

VII. These missionaries diffused the fame of 
the Christiaji religion through a great part of 
Asia during this century. The ministerial 
labours of the Jesuits, Theatins, and Augusti- 
nians, contributed to introduce some rays of 
divine truth, mixed, indeed, with" much dark- 
ness and superstition, into those parts of India 
which had been possessed by the Portuguese, 
before their expulsion by the. Dutch. But, 
of all the missions that were established in 
those distant parts of the globe, ho one has 
been more constantly and genej'ally applauded 

. than that of Madura, or is said to have pro- 
duced more abundant and permanent fruit. It 
was undertaken and executed by Robert de' 

_ Nobiii,* an Italian Jesuit, who took a very 
singular method of Tendering his ministry suc- 
cessful. Considering, on one hand, that the 
Indians beheld all Europeans with an eye of 
prejudice and aversion, and, on the other, that 
they held "in the highest veneration the order 
of Brachmans or Biamins, as descended from 
the Gods; and that, impatient of other rulers, 
they paid an implicit ani-unlimited obedience 
to them atone; he assumed the appearance 
and title of a Bramin who had come from a 
distant country, and, by smearing his counte- 
nance, and imitating that most austere and 
painful method of living which the Sanianes 
or penitents observe, he at~ length persuaded- 
the credulous people that he was, in reality, a 
member of that venerable order.f By this 



♦Others Call this famous missionary Robert de No- 
bilibus. 

t Urban Cerri, Ktat present de TEglise Romainc, 
p. 173. 



stratagem he gained over to Cbristianify twelve 
eminent Bramins, whose example and influ- 
ence engaged a prodigious number of the peo- 
ple to'hear the instructions, and to receive tho 
doctrine of this famous missionary.- On the 
death of Robert, this singular mission was for 
some time at a stand, and seemed even to be 
neglected;* but it was renewed by the zeal and 
industry of the Portnguese Jesuits, and is still 
ca^rrled on by several missionaries of that or- 
der, from France and Portugal, who have in- 
ured themselves to the terrible austerities that 
were practised by Robert, and which have thus 
become, as it were, the appendages of that 
mission. These fictitious Bramins, who boldr 
ly deny their being Europeans or Franks,! ^fld 
only give themselves out for inhabitants of the 
northern regions, are said to have converted a 
prodigious number of Indians to Christianity; 
and, if common report may be credited, the 
congregations which~they have already found- 
ed in those countries grow more numerous 
from year to year. Nor, indeed, do these ac- 
counts appear, in the main, unworthy of be- 
liefjj though we must not be too-ready to re- 



nj" Nobiii, who was look^ upon by the Jesuists 
as the chief apostle of the Indians after Francis 
Xavier, took incredible pains to acquire knowledge 
of the religion, customs, and language of Madura, 
sufficient for the purposes of his ministry. But this 
was not all; for, to stop,the mouths of his opposers, 
and particularly of those who treafed his character - 
of Brainin ^s an impostor, he produced an old, dirty 
pai'c|iment, jn which he had forged, in the ancient 
IndiaUr characters, a deed, showing that the Bramins 
of Rome were of much older date than those of In- 
dia, and that the Jesuits of Rome descended, in a 
direct line, from the god Brama. Father Jouvenci, 
a learned Jesuit, tells us, in the History of his Or- 
der, something yet more remarkable; even that 
Robert de Nobilil when the authenticity of his 
smoky parchment was called in, question by somo 
Indiat^ unbelievers, declareij, upon oatlL,^ before the 
assembly, of the"Bramins of Madura, that hereally 
derived his origin from the god Brama. Is it not as- 
tonistOng that this reverend father should acknow- 
ledge, is it not monstrous that he should applaud, as 
a piece of pious ingenuity, this detestable instance 
of perjury and fraud? See Jouvenci, Histoire dea 
Jesuites; and Nbrbet, Memoires Historiques sur les 
Missions de Malab. "torn. ii. p. 143. 

* Urban Cerri, Etat present de TEglise Roraaine, 
p. 173. 

t The Indians distinguish all the Efirppeans by 
the geneiral denomination of Franks^ or, (as they 
pronoimce the VioxS)FrangMs. , 

t The Jesuits seem to want words to express the 
glory that has accrued to their order from the re- 
markable success and the abundant fruits of this fa- 
mous mission, as also the dreadful sufierings and 
hardships which their missionaries sustained in the 
course of their ministry. See the Lettres Curieuses 
et Edifiantes, ecrites des Missions Etrangeres, torn, 
i. where Father Martin observes, that this mission 
surpasses all others; that each missionary baptises, 
at least, a thous;ind converts every year; that, ne- 
vertheless, baptism is not indiscriminately adminis- 
tered, or granted with facility and precipitation to 
everyone who demands it; that those who present 
themselves to be baptized, are accurately examined - 
until they exhibit sufficient proofs,of their sinc^ity, 
and are carefully instructed during a period of four 
months ia order to their reception; that, after tlieir 
reception, they live like angels rather than like mea' 
and'that the smallest appearance of a mortal sin is 
scarcely, if ever, to be found among them. Ix' any 
one is curious enough to inquire into the causes thai 
produced such an uncommon degree of, sanctity 
aniong these new converts, the Jesuits allege the 
two following: The first is modestly.drawn from the 
holy lives and examples of ' the-missionaries, who 
pass their days in^the greatest austerity, and in acts 
of mortification that are terrible to nature; (see torn. 
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ceiye, as authentic and well attested, the rela- 
tions which have been giVen of the intolerable 
hardships and sufferings sustained by these 
Jemiit-Bramins in the cause of Christ. Many 
imagine, and not without good foundation, that 
their austerities are (generally speaking) more 
dreadful in. appearance than in reality; and 
that, while they outwardly affect an -extraor- 
dinary degree of self-denial, they indulge them- 
selves privately in a freej and even luxurious 
mode of. living, have, their tables delicately 
served, and their cellars e^uisitely-furnished, 
in order to refresh "themselves after their la*^ 
hours. 

VIII, The* knowledge of Christianity was 
first conveyed to the kingdoms of Siam, Tong- 
king or Tonquin, and'Cochin-China, by amis- 
sion of Jesuits, urider tlie direction of Alexan- 
der of Rhodes, a native of Avignon,* whose 
instructioj;is were received- with uncommon do- 
cility by a prodigious number of the inhabitants' 
of those countries. When an account of the 
success of this spiritual expedition was btotight 
to pope Alexander VII. in, 1668, he resolved 

xii.p. 206i torn. xv. j». 211;) who arenot allowed, for 
instance, to take bread, win^, fish, or flesh, but ajre 
obliged to be satistieil with water and vegetables, 
dressed in the most insipid and disg.usting manner, 
an^ whose clothing and other Circumstances of life' 
are answerable to their miserable diet. The second 
cause of this unusual appearance, alleged by the Je-~ 
suits, is the situation of these new Chris^ans, by 
which they are cut otTfrom all com mnrii cation and 
intercourse with the Europeans, who are said to 
Jiave corrupted, by their lieenlioas manners, almost 
all the otiier Indian proselytes. Add, to all this, 
ottier considerations, which are scattered up and 
down, in the letters above cited, torn. i. p. 16; 17; 
torn. ii. p. 1; torn. lii. p. 217;- torn. v.~p. 2; tom. vi. p. 
119; tom. ix. p. 136. .jyiadura is a separate kingdom 
situated in the midd^ of the Indian peninsula be-' 
yond theGanges.* There is an accurate map-of the 
territory comprehended in the mission of Madura, 

Eublishefl by the Jesuits in the xvth tome-of the 
iSttres Curieuses, p. 60. The French Jesuits set on 
■foot, in the kingdom oT Carnate and intlie adjacent 
provinces, a mission like that of Madura; and, to- 
ward the' conclusion of this ^century, other missiona-. 
ries of the same order formed, .an 'enterprise of the 
sau\e nature in the dominions of the king 6"f Mara- 
va. The Jesuits themselves' ackti.owledge. that the 
latter establishment succeeded much better than the 
former. The reason of this may perhaps be,: that 
the French Jesuits, who founded the mission of Car- 
nate, could not endure, with such constancy and pa- 
tience, the austere and mortifiM manner. of li-^ing 
which an institiitioh' of rhis nature required, -nor 
unitate the rigid self-denial of tlie Bramin's, so -well 
IS the missionaries of Spain and Portugal. Be that 
ta it may, all these missions, which formerly -made, 
duch a noise in the world, were suspended and aban-' 
doned, in consequence of a mandate issued in 1754, 
«y Benedict XIV., who.declarod his disapprobation 
of tbe- mean and perfidious methods of converting 
the Indians that were practise(t by the Jesuists; and 
pronounced it unlawful to make use of frauds or in- 
sidious artifices in extending the limits of- the Chris- 
tian church. See Norbert's Memoires Historiques 
pour les Missions Oriehtales, tom. i. and^iv. Mam- 
machiiis has given an account, of this matter, and 
also published the mandate of Benedict, in his Orig, 
et'Antiq. Christian, tom. ii. p. 245. See also Lock- 
ihaii*s Tfavels of the Jesuits. 

* See the writings of Alexander de Rhodes, who 
was undoubtedly a, man of sense and spirit, and 
more especially his Travels, which were published 
at Paris in 166G. 



to commit this new churcn to the ipspection 
and government bf a cerjiain number of bishops, 
and chose for this purpose some French priests 
out of the Congregation of foreign Missions to 
carry his orders to the rising community, and 
to rule over it as his representatives and vice- 
gerents. . But the Jesuits, who can bear no su- 
periorSj and scarcely an equal; treated these 
pious men with the greatest indignity, loaded 
tjiem with injuries and' reproaches,' and would 
not permit them to share their labours or par- 
take of theirglory.* Hence arose, in the court 
of Rome, a long and tedious contest, whifeh 
served to sh6\v, in the plainest manner, that 
the Jesuits were ready enough to make use of 
the authority of the pope, when it was. neces- 
sary to promote. their interests,- or to extend 
their influence and dominion; but that they did 
not hesitate, on the other hand, to treat the 
same authority with indifference and contempt 
in all cases, where it seemed to Oppose their 
private views and personal interests. Afler 
this, Louis XIV. sent a solemn embassy,! in 



'{^ * This is a mistake. Madura is ifa the Indian 
peninsula on this side of the Ganges, and not be- 
yond it. Its chief produce is rice, which is one of 
the principal instruments ua^ed by the rich Jesuits 
la the conversion of the poor Iniliana, 



* "there w^re several pamphlets and .memorials 
published at. Paris, in the years 16jR6,'- 1674, and 1681, 
in which these French missionaries, whom tjie Je* 
suits refused to a^mit as fellow-labourers in the con- 
version, of the Indians-, relate,.in an eloque.nt and- 
afFe.cting strain, the injuries they had received from 
that jealous and ambitious order. The most ample 
and accurate narration of that kind- was published 
in 1688 by Francis Fallu, whom the pope had created' 
bishop of Heliopolis. The same subject is largely 
treated in-the Gallia Christiana'of the learned Bene- 
dictines, tom. vii. p. 1027; and a co'ncise account of 
it is also given by Urban Cerri, in his Etat present 
de VEglise Romaine., p. 199: The latter author, 
though a secretary of the Congregation de propagan 
da fide-, yet inveighs with a just severity and a gene 
roiis warmtlV ^gainst thcperfidy, crusty, and ambi , 
tion of the Jesuits, and laments it as a most unhap- 
py thine:, that the' congregation now mentioned, had 
not sufficient power to set limits to the rapacity and 
tyranny of that arrogant society.. He farther ob-^ 
serves, toward the end of his narrative, which is ad- 
dressed to the pope, that, he was not at liberty to re- 
veal all tfee "abominations which the Jesuits .. had 
committed, dur^g the course of this coDtest, bnt, by 
the ofder of his holiness, was obliged to pass them 
over in silence. His words are, Votre Saintete a or- 
don-he mC6llGs demeurassent sous le secret. — See also,' 
on this topic, Helyol's Histoire des Ordres, tom..viii." 

fit^t The French bishops of Heliopolis, Berytbs, 
and Metellopoiis, who had been sent into India about 
the year 1663, had prepared the way for this embassy', 
and, by an account of tho favourable dispositions of 
the monarch then reigning at Siam, had encouraged 
the French king to make a new attemp"t for the' 
Establishment of Christianity in those distant re 
gio7is. A fixed residence had been formed at Siam 
for the French missionaries, together with a semi- 
nai-y-.for instructing the youlii in the languages of 
the circlimjacent nations, who had aU settlemerita 
(or camps, as they were called) at the capital. A 
church was also erected there, by the king's permis- 
sion, in 1C67; and that prin(ie proposed sever^ ques- 
-tion:J to the' missionaries, which seemed to mscover , 
,a propensity to infovVn himscIfTioncerning their reli-' ■, 
gion. The bishop of Heliopolis, .who had gone bacit 
to Europe_on the affairs of the mission, returned to 
Siam in 1G73, with letters from .Louis and pope Cle- 
ment IX., accompanied with rich presents,. to thank 
his Siamese majesty for the. favours bestowed'jon the 
French bishops. In,a private audience to which he 
was admitted, he explained, in ari answer to a ques- 
tion proposed" to him by the king of Siam, the motive 
that had engaged the Frencj^ bishops tocross so many 
seas, and the French' king; to send Tiis subjects. to 
countries go far from hoih^ observing, that a stronif 
desire, in his prinCe, to extend the kingdom of the 
true God, was tbie sole reason of their voyage Upon 
this we are told, that the king of Siam offered a port 
in any part of his dominions, where a city might b« 
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1684, to the king of Siam, whose prime minis- 
ter, at that tijne, was a Greek Christian, nam- 
ed Cohstantine Falcon, a man of an artful, am- 
bitious, and enterprising spirit. The design of 
this embassy was to engage the pagan prince 
to embrace Christianity, and to permit tlie pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in his dominions. The 
ambassadors were attended by a great retinue 
cf priests and Jesuits, some of whom were well 
acquainted with such branches of science as 
were agreeable to the taste of the king of Siam . 
It was only, however, among a small part of 
the people, that the labours of these mission- 
aries were crowned with any degree of success; 
for the monarch himself, and the great men of 
his kingdom, remained unmoved by their ex- 
hortations, and deaf to their instructions.* The 
king, indeed, though he chose to persevere in 
the religion of his ancestors, yet discovered a 
spirit of condescension and toleration towards 



built to the honour of Louis the Great, and where, 
if he thought fit, he might send a viceroy to reside; 
and declared afterwards, in a public assembly of the 
grandees of his court, that he would leave all his sub- 
jects'at liberty to embrace the Romish faith, All 
this raised the hopes of the missionaries to a very 
high pitch;' but the expectations which they thence 
derived of converting the king himself were entirely 
groundless, as may be seen from a very remarkable 
declaration of^ that monarch in the following note. 
See the Relation des Missions et des .Voyages des 
Eveques Francois. 

iCf' * When Monsieur de Ghaumont, who was 
charged with tliis famous embassy,, arrived at Siam, 
he presented a long memorial to the monarch of that 
country, intimating how solicitous the king of 
France.was to have his Siamese majesty of the same 
religion- Vith himself Chaw Naraya, (for so was 
the latter named,) who seems to have always deceiv- 
ed the French by encouraging words, which adminis- 
tered hopes that he never intended to accomplish, 
answered this, memorial in a Very acute and artful 
inannen. After asking who had made the king,of 
France believe that he entertained any such senti- 
ments, he desired his minister Falcon to' t«ll the 
French ambassador, .'^That he left it to his most 
Christian majesty to judge, whether the change of a 
religion that had been followed in his dominions 
without interruption for 2329 years could be a matter 
of small importance to him, or ademand withwhich 
it was easy to comply; — that, besides, he was much 
surprised to find the king of France concern himself 
so zealously and so warmly in.-a matter which relat- 
ed to Ood and not to him; and in which, though it 
related to God, the Deity did not seem to interfere 
at all, but left it entirely to human discretion." The 
king asked; at the same time, "Whether the true God, 
who created heaven and earth, and had bestowed on 
mankind such difiercnt natures and' inclinations, 
could not, when he gave to men the sfime bodies and 
souls, have also, if he had pleased, inspired them 
with the same religious sentiments, and have made 
all nations live and die in the saniel^ws." He ad- 
ded, thatv " since order among men. and unity in re- 
ligion, depend absolutely on the divine will, which 
could as easily introduce, them into the world as a 
diversity of sects, it is natural thence to conclude, 
that the true God takes as much pleasure to be ho- 
noured by different-modes of religion and worship, 
as to be glorified hy a prodigious number of different 
creatures, who praise him every one in his own 
way."- He moreover asked, *' Whether .^that beauty 
and variety, which we admirein the orderof nature, 
be less admirable in the order of snperitatural things, 
or less -becoming in the wisdom of God? — Hov^'ever 
that may be," (continued the king of Siam,) since we 
know that God is the absolute mastel of the world, 
and we are persuaded that nothing comes to pass con- 
trary to his will, l.resign my person and dominions 
into the arms of his providence, and beseech his eter- 
nal wisdom to dispose thereof according to his good 
will and pleasure." See Tachard's Frem. "Voyage de 
Siam, p. 318; as also the Journal of the Abbe Choisi. 



the conductora^f this mission; and his favourite 
-Constantino had secretly invited the French to 
Siam to support him in his authority^ which 
was beheld with an envious eye by several of 
the grandees. As long as this prince and his 
minister lived, the French retained some hopes 
of accomplishing their purpose, and of convert- 
ing.the nation to the faith; but these hopes en- 
tirely vanished in 1688, when, in a popular se- 
dition, excited and fomented by some prince 
of the blood, both the king and his minister 
werejjut to death;* arid then the missionaries 
returned home. 

IX. China, the most extensive and opulent 
of all the Asiatic kingdoms, could not but ap- 
pear, to the missioniiries and their constituents, 
an object worthy of theii- pious zeal and. spi- 
ritual ambition. And accordingly a numerous 
tribe of Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Capuchins, set out about the' commencement 
of this century, with a view to enlighten that 
immense region with a knowledge of the Gos- 
pel. AH these, however they dilfpred in other 
matters, agreed in proclaiming the astonishing 
success of theii- ministerial labours. It is ne- 
vertheless certain, that the principal honour jof 
these religious exploits belonged to the Jesuits, 
who, with peculiar dexterity and address, re- 
moved the chief obstacles to the progress of 
Christianity, among a people whose natural 
acuteness and pride were accompanied with a 
superstitious attachment to *the religion and 
manners of their_ ancestors. These artfijl mis- 
sionaries studied the temper, character, taste,a 
inclinations, and prejudices of the Chinese, 
with incredible attention; and perceiving that 
their natural sagacity was attended with an ar- 
dent desire of improvement, aiid that they took 
the highest pleasure in the stud^ of the arts 
and sciences, and more especially in the mathe- 
matics, they lost no occasion of sending for 
such members of their order as, beside their 
knowledge of maiikind, and prudence in trans- 
acting business, were also -masters of the dif- 
ferent branches of learning and philosophy. 
Some of these learned Jesuits acquired such a 
high degree of credit and influence by their^ 
sagacity and eloquence, the insinuating sweet- 
ness and facility of their manners, and their 
surprisiiig dexterity,and skill in all kinds of 
transactions; that they were at length gratified 
by the emperor "with the most honourable 
marks ofdistinction, aiidwere employed inthe 
most secret and important deliberations and af- 
fairs of the cabinet. Under the auspicious pro- 
tection of such powerful patrons, the other 
missionaries, though of a lower rank and of 
inferior talents, were delivered &om all appre- 
hensioii of danger in the exercise of their min- 
istry, and were^thus encouraged to exert thein- 
selves with spirit, vigour, and perseverance, in 
the propagation of the Gospel, in all the pro- 
vinces of that mighty empire. 

X. This promising scene was clouded for 
some time, when Xun-chi, the first Chinese 



- * An account of this embassy, and of the transac- 
tions both. of ambassadors and missionaries, is given 
by Tachard, Chaumont, and La Loubere. The r&la> 
tions, however, of the author last-mentioned, who 
was a man. of learning and candour, deserve un- 
doubtedly the preference. 
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emperor of the Mogul race, died, and left, as 
hia only heii, a son, who Was a minor. The 
grandees of the empire, to whose tuition .ahd 
care this young prineo. was committed, had 
long entertained an aversion to Christianity, 
and only sought for a convenient occasion of 
venting their rage against it. This occasion 
was now offered and greedily embraced. The 
guardians of the young prince abused his power 
to execute their vindictive purposes, and, after 
using their utmost efforts to extirpate Chris- 
tianity wherever it Was professed, they perse- 
cuted its patrons, more especially the Jesuits, 
with grciat bitterness, deprived them of all tlie 
honours and advantages they had enjoyed, and 
treated them with the utmost barbarity and 
mjustice. John Adam Schaal, their chief, 
whose advanced ag&and extensive knowledge, 
together with the honourable place which he 
held at court, seemed to demand some marks 
of exemption from the calamities that pursued 
bis' brethren, was thrown into prison, and con- 
demned to death, while the other missionaries 
were sent into exile. Tllese dismal scenes of 
persecution were exhibited in 1664; 1)ut, about 
five years after this gloomy period, when Kang- 
hi assumed tha reigns of government, a new 
face of things appeared. The Christian cause, 
and the labours of its ministers, not only re- 
sumed thiii former credit and vigour, but even 
gained ground, ahd received such distinguished 
marks of protection from the throne, tliat the 
Jesuits usually date from this period the com^ 
mencement of the golden age of Christianity 
in China. The new emperor, whose noble 
and generous spirit* was equal to the uncom- 
mon extent of his genius, and to his ardent cu- 
riosity in the investigation of truth, began his 
reign by recalling the Jesuits to his court, and 
restdriiig them to the credit and influence 
which they had formerly enjoyed. But his 
generosity and munificence d}d not stop here; 
for he sent to Europe for a stiU greater nvun- 
ber of the members of that order, such of thein 
particularly as were eminent for their skill 
in the arts and sciences. Some of these he 
placed in the highest offices of the state, and 
employed in civil negotiations and transactions 
of the greatest importance. Others ,he chose 
for his private friends and counsellors, who 
were to assist him with their advice in various 
points,' and to direct his philosophical and ma- 
thematical studies. These private friends and 
counsellors were principally chosen from among 
the French Jesuits. Thus the order was rais- 
ed, in a short time, to the very summit of fa- 
vour, and invested with a degree of authori(;y 
and lustre which it had not before attained. 
In such a dtate of things, it is natural to con- 
dude, that the Christian religion would not 
want powerful patrons, and that its preachers 
would not be left destitute and unsupported. 

• See Joach. Bouveti Icon Monarclis Sinarum," 
translated into Latin by the famous Leibnitz, and 
published in 1699, in the second part of his Novisai- 
Dia Sinica. See also Du Halde's Description de la 
Chine, and the Lettres Edifiantes, in which the Je- 
suits give an account of the success of their mis- 
sions. In these productions, the vfrtues and talents 
of ibis emperor, which seem, indeed, to be univer- 
sally acknowledged, are described and celebrated 
with peculiar encomiumi. 



Accordingly a multitude of spiritual laboureiB 
from all parts of Europe repaired to China, al- 
lured by the prospect of a rich, abundant, and 
glorious harvest; and, indeed, the success of 
their ministry seemed to answer fully the ex- 
tent of their expectations, since it is well' 
known that,, with very little pains, and still 
less opposition, they made a prjidigious num- 
ber of converts to the profession of the Gos» 
pel. At length Christianity seemed to tri- 
umph in 1692j'when the emperor, from- an ex- 
cessive attachment to the Jesuits, issued that 
remarkable edict, by which he declared, that 
the Christian religion was in no wise detrimen- 
tal to the safety or interests of the monarchy, 
as its enemies pretended; and by which also he 
granted to all his subjects an entire freedom of 
conscience, and a full permission to embrace 
the Gospel. This triumph was farther con- 
firmed, when the same prince, in 1 TOO, order- 
ed a magnificent church to be built for the Je- 
suits within the precincts of the imperial pa 
lace.* 

XI. This surprising success of theChristian 
cause may undoubtedly be attributed to the 
dexterity and perseverance of the Jesuits, as 
even the greatest enemies of that artful order 
are obliged to acknowledge. But it is quite 
another question, whether this success waS ob- 
tained by methods agreeable to the dictates of 
reason and conscience, and consistent with the 
dignity and' genius of the Christian religion. 
The latter point has been long debated, with 
great animosity and vehemence, on both sides. . 
The adversaries of the Jesuits, whose opposi- 
tion iaas keen as their numbers are formida- 
ble, a,nd more especially the Jansenites and 
Dominicans, assert baldly, that the success 
above mentioned was obtained by the most 
odious frauds, and even, in many cases, by de- 
testable crimes. They charge the Jesuits with 
having ^vett a false. exposition and a spurious 
account of the ancient religion of the Qiinese, 
and with having endeavoiired to persuade the 
emperor and the nobility, that the primitive 
theology of their nation, and the doctrine of 
their great instructor and philosopher Confu- ' 
cius, scarcely differed" in any respect from the 
doctrine of the Gospel. The missionaries are 
farther charged with having invented a variety 
of historical fictions, in order to persuade the 
Chinese, (wlio are warmly attached to what-^ 
ever carries the air of remote antiquity,) that 
Jesiis Christ had been known and .worshipped 
in their nation muny a^es ago; and th^se fic- 
tions are supposed to have prejudiced the em- 
peror in favour of Christianity, and to have en- - 
gaged certain grandees not only to grant their 



* There is a concise but interesting account of 
these revolutions, given by Du Halde, in his descrip- 
tion de la Chine, tom..iii., and by the Jesuit Fonta- 
hey, in the Lettres Edifiantes etCurieuses, .torn., 
viiii— They are related in a more diffuse and ampte 
manner by other writers. See Suarez, de Libertate 
Religionem Christianam apud Sinas propagandi IVar- 
ratio, published in 1698 by Leibnitz, in the first part 
df.his Novissima Slnicai The other authors who 
have treated this branch of history are mentioned 
by'Fabricius, in his Lux Evangelii, cap. xxxix. gee 
also an Eccles. His. of China, which 1 published in 
German in 1748. 8@-Thi§ history was translated into 
English, and published in 1750, withthis titl jAvt 
thentic Memoirs of the Christian church in Cbina. 
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protectioa to. the Jesuits, but even to become 
members of their society. The disciples of 
Loyola are also said to have lost sight of all 
the duties and obligations that are incumbent 
on the ministers of Christ, and the heralds of 
a spiritual kingdom, by not only accepting 
worldly honours and places of civil authority 
and power, but even aspiring to them with all 
the ardour of an insatiable ambition, by boast- 
ing, with an arrogant vanity, of the protection 
and munificence of the emperor, by desertliig 
the simplicity of a frugal and hunible appear- 
ance, and indulging themselves in all the cir- 
cumstances of external pomp and splendour, 
such as costly garments, numerous retinues, 
luxurious tables, and rhagnifioent houses. To 
all this is ..added, that they employed much 
more zeal and industry in the advancement of 
human science, especially the mathematics, 
than in promoting Christian knowledge-jind 
virtue; and that they even went- so far as to 
Interfere in military matters, and to concern 
themselves, both personally and. by their coun- 
sels, in the bloody scenes of war.. While these 
heavy crimes are laid to the charge of those 
Jesuits, who, by their capacity and talents, 
had been raised to a- high degree of credit in 
the empire, the more obscure membera of that 
same order, who were appointed more imme- 
diately to instruct the Chinese in, the truths of 
the Gospel, are fer from being considered as 
blameless. They are accused of having em- 
ployed, in the practice of usury, and various 
kinds of traffic, the precious moments which 
ought to have been consecrated to the func- 
tions of their "ministry, and of having lised low 
and dishonourable methods of advancing their 
fortunes, and insinuating themselves into the 
favour of the multitude. The Jesuits acknow- 
ledge, that some of these accusations are found- 
ed upon &cts; but they give a specious colour 
to these fects, and use all their artifice and elo- 
quence to justify what they cannot deny.' 
"Other articles of these complaints they treat 
as groundless, and as the fictions of calumny, 
invented with no other design than: to cast a 
reproach upon their order. An impartial in- 
quirer into these matters will perhaps find, that 
if, in several points, the Jesuits defend them- 
selves in a very weak and unsatisfactory man- 
ner, there are others, in which their misconduct- 
seems to have been exaggerated by envy and 
prejudice in the complaints of their adversaries. 
XIL The grand accusation that is brought 
against the Jesuits in China, is this: That they 
make an impious mixture of light and dark? 
ness, of Chinese superstition and Christian 
truth, in order to triumph with the greater 
speed and facility over the prejudices of that 
people against the doctrine of the Gospel; and 
that they allow their converts to retain the 
profane customs and the absurd rites of their 
pagan ancestors. Ricci, who was_ the founder. 
of the Christian Church in that famous monar- 
chy, declared it as his opinion, that the great- 
est part of those rites, which the Chinese are 
obhged by the laws of their country to per- 
form, might be innocently observed by the 
new converts. To ■ fender this opinion less 
shocking, be supported and explained it u|)an' 
the following principle: that these rites were 



of a civil and not of a sacred nature; that they 
were invented from views of policy; and not 
for any purposes of religion-, and that none but 
the very dregs of the populace in China, con- 
sidered them in any other light.* This opinion 
was not only rejected by the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, wlio were associated with the 
Jesuits in this important mission, but also by 
some even of the most learned Jesuits both in 
China and Japan, and particularly by Nicolas 
Lombard, who published a memorial, contain- 
ing the reasonst upon which his dissent was 
founded. This contest, which was long carried 
on in "a private manner, w.as brought, by the 
Dominicans, before the tribunal of the pontiff^ 
in the year 1645; and from that period it con- 
tinued to produce great divisions, cabals, and 
commotions, in the church of Rome. Inno- 
cent X., in the year now mentioned, pronounc- 
ed in favour of the Dominicans, and highly 
condemned the indulgtoce which the Jesuits 
had shown to the Chinese superstitions. But, 
about eleven years after, this sentence, though 
not formally reversed, was virtually annulled 
by Alexander VII., at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, who persuaded that pontiff to allow 
the Chinese converts the liberty,of performing 
several of the rites to which they had been 
accustomed, and for which they discovered a 
peculiar fondness. This, however, did not 
prevent the Dominicans from renewing their 
complaints in 1661, and also in 1674, under 
the. pontificate of Innocent XI., though the 
power and credit of the Jesuits seemed to tri- 
umph over all their remonstrances. This 
fatal dispute, which had been suspended for 
many years in China, broke out there aga^, 
in 1684, with greater violence than ever; and 
then the victory seemed to incline to the side 
of the Dominicans,in consequence of a de&ision 
pjonounced, in 1693, by Charles Maigrot, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, who acted as the dele- 
gate or vicar of the Roman pontiff,' in the 
province of Fokien, and who was afterwards 
consecrated titular bishop of Conon. This 
ecclesiastic, by a public edict, declared the 
opinions and practices of the Jesuits, in rela- 
tion to the affairs of the Chinese mission, abso- 
lutely inconsistent with, the purity and simpli- 
city of the-Christian religion." But the pope, 
to whose supreme cognisance and decision 
Maigrot had submitted this important edict, 
refused to come to a determination Tsefore the 
matter in debate had been carefully examined, 
and the reasons of each party weighed with 
the utmost attention; and therefore, in 1699, 
he appointed a congregation of chosen doctors 
to examine and decide this tedious controversy. 
This resolution of the pontiff was no sooner 
made public, than all the enemies of the Jesu- 
its, in all quarters of the church of Home,, and 
more especially those who wished ill to the 



* See Mammacbii Origines et Antiquitates Cliris- 
tiana, torn. ii. p. 373.' 

t See Chr. ICortholti PrEefatio ad 'Volumen II. 
Epistolar. Leibnitiar. sect. vi. To tbis work are 
subjoined the pieces composed against tbe Jesuits by 
Lombard and Antony de 3. Maria, with the remarlis 
of Leibnitz; and there is also inserted in this coUec- 
tion, p. 413, an ample dissertation on the CJhinesa 
philosophy, drawn up by Leibnitz, who pleads there- 
in the cause of the Jesuits. 
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order in France, came forth with their oota- 
plaints, their accusations, and invectives, and 
loaded -the transaetiona and reputation of the 
whole society with the most bitter reproaches.* 
The Jesuits, on the other hand, were not silent 
or inactive. They attacked their adversaries 
with vigour, and defended' themselves with 
dexterity and- spirit. f — But the conclusion of 
this critical and momentous contest belongs to 
'-the history -of the following century. 

XIII. If, in considering this controversy, 
which employed the ablest pens of the Romish 
church, we confine our attention to the merits 
of the cause, (passing over what personally 
concerns the Jesuits, with some other ques- 
tions of a minute and incidental kind,) it will 
appear, that tlie whole dispute turns essentially 
upon two great points; the one, relating to the 
Chinese notion of the Supreme Beingjand the 
other to the nature of those honours which 
that people offer to certain persons deceased. 

As to the former of these points, it is to be 
observed, that the Chinese call the supreme ob- 
ject of their religious worship Tien and Shang- 
ti, which, in their language, signify the Hm- 
vefis, and that the Jesuits employ the same 
terms when they spe^k of the true God, who 
is adored by the Christians. Hence it is in- 
ferred, that they make no distinction between 
the supreme God of the Chinese, and the infi- 
nitely perfect Dejty nf the Christians; or (tot 
express _th,e same thing in other words) that 
they imagine the Chinese entertain the same 
notions concerning 'the Tien, or Heaven, that' 
the Christians do concerning the God whom 
they adore. The question then relative to 
this point is properly as - follows: " Do the 
Chinese-, imderstand, by the denominations 
above-mentioned, the visible and material 
heavens.' or ai-e these terms, on the contrary, 
employed by them to represent' the Lord of^ 
these heavens, i. e. an eternal and all perfect 
Being, who presides over universal nature, 
and, from heaven, the immediate residence of 
his glory, governs all things. with unerring 
wisdom.'" or, to express the object in fewer 
words, " Do the Chinese mean, by their Tieri, 
such a Deity as the Christians adore?" This 
question the Jesuits answer in the affirmative. 
They maintain, that, the ancient Chinese phi- 
losophers, who had an accurate knowledgSjOf 
the great prinoiplesof natural religion, rS^e- 
sented the Supreme Being almost imder the 
very same characters that are attributed, to 
hira by Christians; and henco .they not only al- 

(^ * See the Lettres des Messieurs' des Missions 
Etrangere's au Pane, suf les Idolatries et les Supersti- 
tions Cbinoises-T-E-evooatioii de l-Appi-oij-atio-n don- 
nee par W[. Brisacier, Siiperieur des Missions Elran- 
geres, au Livre de'la De'fense des nouveaux Chretiens 
etdes Missionaires de la Chine.— Deux Lettres d'un 
Dooteur.de I'Ordre de S}. Dominique au R. P. Dez, 
Provincial des Jesuites, sur les Cereinonies de la 
Chine. 

, t Du HaJde, Wscription ,de. la Chine, tOm. Hi, p. 
142..=-See the enumeration of other writers on the 
Barne subject, given by Fabricius, in his Lux Bvan- 
gelii, cap. xxaix. p., 665 — See also 'Voltaire's Siecle 
dg Louis XIV. torn. ii. p. 31&.— Bat.the mort ingeni- 
ous patron of the Jesuits, on this occasion, was Fa- 
ther Daniel, himself a member of that famous order. 
See his Histoire Apologetique de la Conduite - des 
Jesuites d$ la. Chine, in the t,hird t(almi],G of his 
QpuEGUles. 

Vol. H.— 21, 



low their -Chinese disciples to employ the 
terms already mentioned in their prayere to tho 
Deity, and iii their religious discourses, but 
even use these, terms themselves, when they 
pronounce the name of God in their .public 
instructions, or in private, conversationr The, 
adversaries of the Jesuits maintain tho ne- 
gative of this -question, -regard the ancient 
philosophy of the Chinese as an impure source 
of blaspheniy and impiety,, and affirm, that 
it tionfounded the" Divine Nature with ihat 
of the universe. They assert farther, that 
the famous Confucius, whose name and writ- 
ings are held in such veneration by the peo- 
ple of China, wae tota.ly ignorant of divine 
truth, destitute of religious principle, and re» 
ferred tlie origin of all things that exist to an 
internal and inevitable necessity^ This contest, 
concerning the first point that divided this mis- 
sionaries, produced a multitude of learned dis- 
sertations on the manners, laws, and opinions 
of the ancient inhabitants of China, and gave 
rise to, several curious discoveries. But all 
these were insufiicient to serve the chief pur- 
pose tiiey were designed to accomplish, since 
tliey were far from giving a clear and satisfac- 
tory decision of the matter in debate. It still 
remained a question, which were most to be 
believed, — the Jesuits or their adversaries.' and 
the impartial inquirer, after long examination, 
thought it prudent to trust entirely to neither; 
since, if it appeared on the one hand,, that the 
Tien, or supreme God of the Chinese, was 
much inferior, in perfection and excellence, to 
the God of the Christians, it was .equally evi- 
dent, on the other, that this Chinese Deity -was 
looked upon by his adorers as entirely distinct 
from the material aithor and the visible heavens. 
XIV. As' to the otlier point in dispute, it 
must be previously obsgrved, that the ancient' 
laws of China oblige the natives of that vast 
region to perform, aimually, at a stated time, 
in honour of their ancestors, certain rites, 
which seem to. be of a religious nature. It may 
also be observed, that it is a custom among 
the learned to pay, at stated, times, to the 
memory of Confucius, whom the Chinese con-^ 
sider as the oracle of all wisdom and know- 
ledge, certain marks of veneration that have 
imdoubtedly a religious aspect, and whichare, 
moreover, performed in a kind of temple 
erected to that great and illustrious philoso- 
pher. Hence arises a second 'question, which 
is thus proposed:," Are those honours that the 
Chinese, in general, ^ay to the memory of 
their ancestors, and which the learned, in par- 
ticular, offer at tho shrine of Confucius, of a 
civil or sacred nature.' Are they to be cons! 
dered as religions offerings, or are they no 
more than political institutions designed to 
promote some public good!" The Jesuits af- 
firm, that the ancient Chinese lawgivers es- 
tablidied these rites with no other view, than tp. 
keep the people in order, and to maintain the- 
tranquillity of the state; and that the, Chinese: 
did not pay any religious worship, either to the ' 
rnemory of Confucius, or "to the.departed' soula. 
of iheir ancestors, but only declared, by thft 
performance of certain rites, their gratitude 
and respect to both, and their solemn resolu- 
tion to, imitate their virttres, and foJlo.w their 
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illustrious examples. H6nce these missionaries 
conclude, that the Chinese converts to Chris- 
tiq,nity might be permitted to perform these 
ceremonies according to the ancient castom of 
their country, provided they understood their 
true nature, and kept always in remembrance, 
the political views with which tiiey were in- 
stituted, and the civil purposes they were de- 
signed to serve. By this specious account of 
things, the conduct of the Jesuits is, in some 
measure, justified. But, whether this repre- 
sentation be true or false, it will still remain 
evident, that, in order to render the Chiristian 
cause triumphant in China, some such conces- 
sions and accommodations as those of the Je- 
suits seem almost absolutely necessary^ and 
they who desire the end must submit to the 
use of the means.* The necessity of concession 
arises from this remarkable circxmistance, that, 
by a solemn law of ancient date, it is positively 
declared, that no man shall be esteemed a good 
citizen, or be looked upon as qualified to h^d 
any public office in the state, who neglects the 
observance of the ceremonies now under con- 
sideration'. On the other hand, the Domini- 
cans, and the other adveraaries of the Jesuits, 
maintain, that the rites in question form an 
important branch of the Chinese religion; that 
the honours paid by the Chinese to Confucius, 
and to the souls of their ancestors, aye not of a 
civil, but of a religious naturejt and conse- 



C(^ * True; if the means be not either criminal in 
themselves, pernicious in their consequences, or of 
Buch .a nature as to defeat, in a great measure, the 
benefits and advantages proposed by the end. And 
it ia a very nice and momentous question, whether 
the concessions pleaded for in behalf of the Chinese 
converts, by tlie Jesuits, are not to be ranked among 
the means here characterized. See the following 
note. 

Ql^ t '''be public honours paid to Confucius, twice 
a year, used'to be performed before his stafue, erect- 
ed in the great hall or temple that is dedicated to his 
memory. At present they are performed before a 
kind of table, placed in the most conspicuous part'of 
the edifice,, with the following inscription; " The 
Throne of the Soul of the most holy and the most ex- 
cellent chief Teacher Confucius." The literati, or 
learned, celebrate this famous festival in the follow- 
ing manner: — The chief mandarin of the place exer: 
cises the.ofiice of priest, and the others discharge 
the functions of deacons, sub-deacons, &c. A certain 
sacrifice, which consists of wine, blood, fruits, &c. 
is offered, after the worshippers have prepared them- 
selves for this ceremony by fasting and other acts 
of abstinence and mortification. They kneel before 
the inscription, prostrate the body nine times before 
it, until tjie head touches the ground, and repeat 
many prayers; after which the priest, taking in one 
hand a ciip full of wine, and in the other a' like cup 
filled with blood, makes a-solemn libation to the de- 
'ceased, and dismisses the assembly with a blessing. 
The rites performed by families, in honour of "their 
deceased parents, are nearly of the same nature. 

Now, in order^to know, with certainty, whether 
this festival and these rites be of a civil or religious 
nature, we have only to inquire, whether they be the 
same with those ceremonies that are performed by 
the Chinese, in the worship they pay to certain ce- 
lestial and terrestrial spirits, or genii, which worship 
is undoubtedly of a religious kind. The learned 
Leibnitz* undertook to affirm, that the services now 
mentioned were not of the same kind, and, conse- 
quently, that the Jesuits were accused unjustly. But 
that great man does not appear to have examined this 
matter with his usual sagacity and attention; for it 
IS evident, from a multitude of relations every way 
worthy of credit, and particularly from the^observa- 
lions made on the Chinese missions by that learned 



* Bee Prief. Novissim. Binicorum. 



quently, that all who perform these rites are 
chargeable with insulting the majesty of God, 
to whom alone all divine worship is due, and 
cannot be .considered as true Christians. This 
account of the affair is so specious and proba- 
ble, and the consequences' deduciblo from it 
are so natural and just, that the more equitable 
and impartial among the Jesuits 'have ac- 
knowledged the diSiculties that attend the 
cause they maintain; and taking, at length, 
refuge in the plea of necessity, allege, that cer- 
tain evils and" inconveniences may be lawfully 
submitted to when they are requisite in order 
to the attainment of extensive, important, and 
salutary purposes. 

XV. The ministerial labours of the Romish 
missiong-ries, and more especially of the Jesuits, 
were crowned in Japan with surprising success, 
about the commencement of this century, and 
made an incredible number of converts to the 
Christian religion.* But this prosperous and 



and candid 'Franciscan, Antonio, de S. Maria,* riot . 
only that Confucius was worshipped among the idols, 
and the celestial and terrestrial Spirits of the Chi- 
nese, but that the obliLtions and ceremonies ob' 
served in honour of him, were perfectly the same 
with those that were performed as acts of worship 
to these idols and spirits. Those who desire a more 
ample accountof this matter may consult the follow- 
ing authors: Budiei A^nnal. Histor. Philos. p. 287, 
where he treats de^iiper^stitioso Demortuorum apud 
^^ineiises Ciilt,u.—Wo]au Not. ad Casaubon. p. 342.— 
Nic.Charmos, Snnot. ad Maigrotti Historiam Cultuii 
Sinensis; and more especially Arnaud, Morale Pra- 
tique des Jcsuites, torn. iii. vj. vii.; and a collection 
of historical relations, published in 1700, under the 
following title: HistoriaCultus Sinensium, seu varia 
Scripta de Cultibus Sinarum inter Vicarios Aposto- 
licos et P. P. S. I. controversis. 
• 0^ * Two peculiar circumstances contributed to 
facilitate the progress of the Romish religion in Ja- 
pan. The first was the uncharitable severity.and 
cruelty of the Japanese bonzUs or priests toward the 
sick and indigent, compared with the humanity, zeal, 
and beneficence of the missionaries. These bonias 
represented the ;poor and infirm not as objects -of 
pit^, but as wretches loaded with the displeasure of 
the gods, and abandoned to present and future mi. 
sery by the judgments bf Heaven; and inspired the 
rich with a contempt and-abhorrence of them. The 
Christian religion, therefore, which declares that po 
verty and afliictions are often surer marks of the di- 
vine favour .than grandeur and prosperity, and that 
the transitory evils which the righteous endure here, 
sJ>aH be crowned with everlasting glory and felicity 
hereafter, was every way proper to comfort this un- , 
happy class of persons, ajid could not but meet with 
a most favourable reception- among them." Add to 
this, that the missionaries were corretantly employed 
in providing them with food, medicine, and habita- 
tions. A second circumstance that was advantage ■ 
ous to Christianity (that is, to such a form of Chris- 
tianity as the popish missionaries preached in Ja- 
pan,) was a certain resemblance or analogy between 
it and some practices ^nd sentiments which prevail- 
ed among the Japanese. Th&latter look for present 
and future felicity only through the merits of Xaca 
Amida, and'other of their deities, who, after a long 
course of severe mortifications freely undertaken, 
had voluntarily, also, put anend to their lives. They 
sainted many melancholy persons who had been 
guilty of suicide, celebrated their memories,, and im- 
plored their intercession and good offices. They 
used pr-ocessiona, statues, candles, and perfumes id 
their worship; as also prayers for the dead, and aiiri 
cular confession; and had monasteries founded for 
devout persons of both sexes, who lived in celibacy, 
solitude, and abstinence; so that the Japanese reli- 
gion was not an inapplioeble preparation for popery. 
Beside these two circurp stances, another may be 
mentioned, which we takefrom the letters of the Je- 
suits themselves, who inform us, that the princes of 

* See vol. ii. Epijt. Leibnitz. 
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flourishing state pf the church was somewhat 
interrupted by tlje' prejudices that the priests 
and grandees of the kingdom hadconceived 
against th^ new religion, prejudices .which 
proved fatal in many places, both to those who 
embraced it, and to those who taught it. The 
cause of Christianity did not, however, suffer 
only from the 'rirulence and malignity of its 
enemies; it was wounded in the housd of its 
friends, and received some detriment fi:om the 
intestine quarrels and contentions of those to 
whom the care of the rising, church was com- 
mitted. For the same scenes of fraternal dis- 
cord, that had given such offence in the 'other 
heathen countries, were renewed in Japan, 
where the Dominicans, .'Franciscans, and 
Augustihians, were at perpetual variance with 
the Jesuits. This variance .produced, on both 
sides, the heaviest accusations, and the most 
bitter reproaches. The Jesuits were charged, 
by the mtesionaries of the three orders now 
mentioned, with insatiable avarice, with shdw- 
ing aii excessive indulgence,- both to the vices 
and superstitions of the Japanese, with crafty 
and low practices unworthy of the ministers of 
Christ, with an ambitious thirst after authority 
and dominion, and other misdemeanors of a 
like nature. These accusations were not only 
exhibitedat the court of Rome, but were spread 
abroad in every part of Christendom. The 
disciples of Loyola were By no means silent 
under these reproaches; but, in their turn, 
charged their accusers with imprudence, igno- 
rance of the world, obstinacy, asperity of nian- 
riers, and a disgusting rusticity in their way of 
living; adding, thai tliese circumstances ren- 
dered their ministry rather detrimental than 
advantageous to the cause of Christianity, 
among a people remarkable for their penetra- 
tion, generosity, and magnificence. . Such then 
were the contests tha,t arose among the mis- 
sionaries in Japan; and nothing but the amaz- 
ing progress that Christianity had already made, 
and the immense multitude of those who had 
embraced it, could have .prevented th,es.e con. 
tests from being fatal to its interests. As the 
case stood, neither the cause bf the Gospel 
nor its numerous professors, received any es- 
sential damage from these divisions; and, if no 
other circumstance had intervened to stop its 
progress, an expedient might have prpba|)ly 
been found out, either to heal these divisive, 
or at least to appease them' so far as to prevent 
them from being attended with mischievous 
and calamitous consequences.* 

XVL But a new and dreadful scene of oppo' 
sition arose, in 1615, to blast the hopes of those 
who wished well to the cause of Christianity 
in Japan; for, in that year, the emperor issued, 
against the professors and ministers of that di- 
vine religion, a persedViting edict, wUch was 



executed with a degree of barbarity unparal- 
leled in the annals of the Christian history. 
This cruel persecution raged "for many years 
with unrelenting fury, and only ended with 
the extinction of Christianity throughput that 
mighty empire. That religion, which had 
been suffered to make sQCh a rapid and tri- 
umphant progress in Japan, was at length con- 
sidered as detrimental to the interests of the 
monarchy, inconsistent with the good of the 
people, and derogatory from the majesty of 
their high priest, whom they revered as a pep- 
son descended from the gods; aiid, on these 
accounts, it was judged unworthy not only of 
protection, but even of toleration. This judg- 
nlent was follpwed by the fatal' prder, by which 
all fpreigners that were Christians, and mere 
especially the Spaniards and Portuguese, were 
commanded tc quit the kingdom; and the na- 
tives, who had embraced the Gospel, were re- 
quired to renounce the name and doctrine of 
Christ, on pain of death presented to them.in 
the most dreadful forms. This tremendous 
order was the signal for the perpetration of 
such horrors as the most sanguine and atroci- 
pus imagination will scarcely be able to ccn- 
ceive. Innumerable multitudes pf the Japanese 
Christians pf each sex, and of all ages, ranks, 
and stations, expired with magnanimous con- 
stancy, amidst the most dreadful torments, 
rather than apostatize from the faith they had 
embraced. And, here it' may not be amiss to 
observe, that both the Jesuits and their adver- 
saries in the missipns expiated, in some mea- 
sure, if I may so express myself, by the agonies 
they endured, and the fortitude with which they 
suffered, the faults they had committed in the 
exercise of their ministry. For it is well known, 
that the greatest part of them died magnani- 
mously for the cause ef Christ by the hands pf 
the executipner, and that some of them even 
expired with triumphant feelings of satis&ction 
and joy. , 

Historians are not entirely agreed with re- 
spect to the real causes pf this merciless per- 
secuticn. The Jesuits cpnsider it as having 
been occasioned, in part, by the imprudence 
of the Dominicans and Franciscans; while the 
latter impute it, in a great measure, to the co- 
vetous, arrogant, and factious spirit of the Je- 
suits.* Both parties accuse tbe English aiid 
Dutch of having excited in the emperor of Ja- 
'jpan a strong prejudice against the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and the Roman pontiff, to the end 



the maritime parts of Japan were so fond of this 
new commerce with the Portuguese, that they strove 
who should oblige them rpost, and encouraged the 
miSBionarjes, lees perhaps from a principle of zeal, 
than from view^ of interest. See 'Varenius' Descrip. 
Japdn. lib. iii. cap. vi. i. and the Modern Univ. His- 
tory. 

* See the writers on this subject enumerated by 
Fabricius, in his hux Evangelii, p. 678, as also 
Charlevoix, Histoire Crenerale de Japon, torn. ii. liv. 
xi r- , . 



* There is a concise and sensible account of this 
tedious dispute in the sixth discourse that'is subjoin- 
ed to the English edition of Kaempfer's History of 
Japan,' sect, iv. But it will also' be proper to see 
what is said ' on the other side, by an author, who, 
in his long and circumstantial narration, has not 
omitted any incident, however minute, that tends, 
in the least, to exculpate the Jesuits, or to procure 
them indulgence'; that author is Charlevoix; see-hia 
Histoire Generate de Japon, torn. ii. liv. xii. .The 
other historians that may be consulted with utility 
on this subject, are enumerated by Fabricius, in bis 
iMX Evangelii, cap. 'x. p. 678. Add to these the Acta 
Sanctorum, torn. i. Mens. Februar. p. 723, where we 
lind not only a history of the commencement and 
progressof Christianity in Japan, but also an account 
of the lives, and martyrdom of those who first suffer- 
ed for the cause of the Gospel in that kingdom. See 
likewise Mammachii Originea it Antiquitat. Chris- 
tian, torn. ii. p. 376. 
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that they alone might engross the commerce 
of that vast monarchy, and be unrivalled in 
their credit among that powerful people. The 
Enghsh and Dutch allege, on the other hand, 
that they never attempted to undermine, by 
any false accusations, the credit of the Roman 
Catholics in that kingdom, but only detected 
the, perfidious plots the Spaniards had laid 
against it. Almost all the historians, who have 
givfen accounts of this country, concur in af- 
firming, that certain letters, intercepted by the 
Dutch, and other circumstances of a very strik- 
ing and alarming kind, had persuaded the ems- 
peror, that the Jesuits, as also the other mis- 
sionaries, had formed seditious designs against 
his government, and aimed at nothing less than 
exciting their numerous disciples to' rebellion, 
with a view to reduce the lungdom of Japan 
under the dominion of Spain.* A discovery 
of this nature could not but make the most 
dreadful impressions upon a prince ijiaturally 
Buspicious and cruel, such as the emperor then 
reigning was; and, indeed, as soori as_ he had 
received this information, he concluded, with 
equal precipitation and violence, that he could 
not sit secure .on his throne, while the smallest 
spark- of Christianity remained unextinguished 
in his dominions, or any of its professors breath- 
ed under his government. > It is from this re- 
markable period, that wo must date the severe 
edict by which all Europeans are forbidden to 
approach the Japanese dominions, and in conse- 
quence of which all the terrors of fire and sword 
are employed to destroy whatever carries the 
remotest aspect or shadow of the Christian doc- 
trine. Thie only exception froih this general 
law is made in favour of some Dutch merchants, 
who are allowed to import annually a certain 
quantity of European commodities, and have 
a factory,' or rather a kind of prison, allowed 
them, in one of the extremities of the kingdom, 
where they are strictly watched, and rigour- 
ously precluded from all communication with 
the natives, but what is essentially necessary to 
the commerce they are permitted to carry on, 
XVII. The example of the Roman Catholic 
states could not but excite a spirit of pious emu- 
lation in Protestant countries, and induce them 
to propagate a still purer form of Christianity 
among those unhappy nations that lay grovel- 
ling in the darkness of Paganism and idolatry. 
Accordingly the Lutherans were, on several 
occasions, solicited by persons of eminent me- 
rit and rank in their communion, toembarls in 
this pious and generous undertaking. Justi-' 
nian Ernest, baron of Wells, distinguished him- 
self by his zealous appearance in this good 
cause, having formed the planof a society that 
was to be intrusted with the propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts, and to bear the 
name of Jesus, the divine founder of that reli- 
gion which its members were anxious to pro- 
mote.f But several circumstances concurred 



S3"-* The discoveries made by the Dutch were 
against the Portuguese, with whom they were then 
at war; so that, instead of Spa-in, our author should 
have said Portugal. See Kiempfer's Japan, and the 
Modern Universal His,t6ry. 

t See Molleri Cimbria Literata, tom. iii. as also a 
•German work of the learned Arnold, entitled, Kir- 
chen und Ketzet Historie, part ii. book xvii. c. xv. 
sect. 23. part iii. cap. iv. sect. 18. 



to prevent the execution of this pious design, 
among which. we may reckon, principally, the 
pecuhar situation of the Lutheran princes, of 
whom very few had any territories, forts, or 
settlements, beyond the limits of Europe. 

This was by no means the case with the 
princes and states who professed the reformed 
religion. The English and Dutch, more espe- 
cially, whose ships covered the ocean, and sail- * 
ed to the inost distant corners of the globe, anil 
who, moreover, in this century, hadiisent ooIq.- 
nies to Asia, Africa, and America, had abun- 
dant opportunities of -Spreading 'abroad the 
knowledge of Christianity among the unen- 
lightened nations. Nor were these opportuni- 
ties entirely neglected, notwithstanding the re- 
ports that have generally prevailed," of their 
being much more zealous in engrossing the 
riches of the Indians than in effecting their 
conversion, though it may, perhaps, be granted, 
that neither of these nations exerted themselves, 
to the extent of their power, in this salutary 
undertaking. In 1647, the propagation of the 
Grospel in foreign parts was committed, by an 
act of the English parliament, to the care and 
inspection of a society composed of persons of 
eminent rank and merit. Thei civil wars that 
ensued suspended the execution of the plana ' 
that' were laid for carrying on this salutary 
work. In 1661, under the sway of Charles II., 
the work-was resumed, and the society re-esta- 
blished. In nOl, this respectable society re- 
ceived singular marks,of protection and favour 
from king William III. who enriched it with 
new donations and ' privileges.* Since that 
perked, even to the present time, it has been 
distinguished'1)y ample markt ' of the munifi- 
cence of the- kings of England, and of the li- 
berality of persons of all ranks and orders, and 
has been, and continues to be, eminently useful 
in facilitating the means of instruction to the 
nations immersed in pagan darkness, and more 
^especially to the Americans. Nor are the lau- 
dable efterts of -the United Provinces, in the 
advancement and propagation of Christian 
knowledge, to be passed over in silence, since 
they also are said to have converted to the 
Gospel a prodigious number of Indians, in the 
islands of Ceylon and Formosa, on the coast 
of Malabar, and in other Asiatic settlements;-' 
which they either had acquired by their own 
industry, or obtained .by conquest fi'ora the 
Portuguese-t Some historians, perhaps, may 
have exaggerated, in their relations, the num- 
ber of proselytes made by the Dutch; it is ne- 
vertheless most certain, that, as soon as that 
nation had gained a firm footing in the East ' 
Indies, they planned with wisdom, and execut- 
ed, at a great expense, various schemes for in- 
structing the natives of those distant regions 
in the doctrines of the Gospel. J 



* See Humphrey's Acc'ount of the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

t See Epist. de Successu Evangelii apud indoa Ori* 
en'tales, ad Johani.Leusdenium script. 

J. ' See Braun'S- Veritable Religion des Hollandois, 
p. 71, 267, &c. This treatise, ^hich was published 
at Amsterdam, in 1677, was intended as an answer 
to a malignant libel of one Stoup, entitled la Reli. 
gioh des Hollandois, in which that writer proposed 
to persuade the world that the Dutch had scarcely 
any religioil at all. 
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XVIII. The inward parts of Africa reinaih 
still in the darkness of Paganism, as ihey hj-ve 
been hitlierto-inaccessible to the most adventu- 
rous of the Europeans. But in the maritime 
provinces of that great peninsula, and more 
especially in those where the Portuguese have 
their settlements, there are several.-distriots in 
which the religion of Rome has prevailed over 
the savage sQperslitions of that barbarous 
region. .It is nevertheless acknowledged, by 
the more-ingenuous historians, even among the 
Roman Catliolics, who have given accounts of 
the African 'coloriies, that, of the proselytes 
made there to the Gospel, a very small num- 
ber' deserve the denomination of Christians, 
since the greatest part of them retain the 
abominable superstitions of their ancestors^ 
and the very best among them dishonour their 
Profession by various practices of a most vici- 
ous and' corrupt nature. Any- progress that 
Christianitymade in. these parts must be chiefly 
littributed to the zealous labours of the Capu- 
chin- missionaries, who, in this century sulfer- 
ed the' most dreadful hardships and discourage- 
ments in thBir attempts to bring the fierce and 
savage Africans under the Christian yoke. 
These attempts succeeded so far, as to gain 
over to the profession of ^e Gospel tlie kings of 
Benin and Awerri,*' and "also to. engage the 
crupl and intrepid Anna Zingha, queen of 
Metamba', and all her subjects, to embrace, in 
1-652, the Christian faith. f The African mis- 
sions were allotted to this austere ordeV by the 
court of Rome, a'nd by the society, de prapor^ 

■ganda fide, for wise reasons, since none could 
be BO fitted for an enterprise jtttended witli 
dreadful hardships, difGculties', and perils, as a 
Bet of men whose monastic institute had fami- 
liarized them to the severest acts of mortifica- 
tion, abstinence, and penance, and thus pre- 
pared them for the bitterest scenes of trial an3' 
adversity. Although the Capuchins seem to 
have been alone honoured with this sacred, but 
arduous commission, it dce^ not appear that 
the other orders beheld, with the smallest 
sentiment of envy, their dear-bought glory. 

XIX. The extensive contjiLent of America 
swarms with colonies from Spain, Portugal, and 
France,! all which profess the Christian reli- 
gion as it has been disfigured by tlie church 



* Called by somQ Ouvcrne. 

dj^' t For a more ample account of tin's queen, 
and her conversion. Dr. Mosheira refers the reader 
(in -his note [r]) to Urban Cerri's Etat present de 
rEg:Iise Romainei p. 222, and to the third . and 
fourth 1,'olumes of Father Labat's Relation Histori- 
■ que de I'Afrique Occidentale, in the former of which, 
he tells jis, there .is a Preiich translation of Ant. Ca- 
vazzi's account. of Africa. Alh these citations are 
inaccurate. Cerri makes no mention of Zingha, or 
of Metamba; nor are they mentioned by Labat, in 
any of the five volumes of his Historical Relation; 
nor is davazzi'g' account translated in that work. 
In f;eneral it may be. observed, that the missions in 
Afyioa, were greatly ne^'lected by the Portn'guese, 
and that the few missionaries sent thither were men 
absolutely void of learning, aiid destitute of almost 
every qualification that was necessai-y to the prose- 
cution of feuch an important undertaking. See La- 
bat's Preface, as also the Modern Univeral History^.- 

% See the ^authors mentioned by Fabricius, in his 
Lux EvangeMi Orbem Terrarum collustrans, cap. 
xlviii. xlix. p. 769. — There ' is a cursory account of 
tbe state of the Romish religion,- i'n that part of 
America which is possessed l^ the European catho- 
UcB, in Cerri'B work above-mentioned. 



of Rome. But it is abundantly known, that 
these colonists, more especially f he Spaniards 
and Portuguese, are the mosf^ worthless and 
profligate set of men that bear the Christian 
name; and this fact is confirmed by the testi- 
monies of Roman catholic writers of great 
merit and authority, who cannot be suspected 
of partiality in this matter. Even the clergy 
are not excepted from this general condemna- 
tion; but, as we learn from-the same credible 
testimonies, surpass even the idolatrous iia- 
tives in the ridiculous riteS-which theypeiform 
in, the worship of God, as well as in the licen- 
tiousness of their manners, and the enormity 
of the crimes' they commit without reluctance. 
Those of the ancient inhabitants of America, 
who either .'have submitted to the European 
yoke, or live near the colonies, have imbibed 
some faint knowledge of the Romish religion, 
from the Jesuits, Franciscans, and other eccle- 
siastics; but these feeble rays of instruction are 
totally clouded by the gloomy suggestions of 
their native superstition, and the corrupt in- 
fluence of their biirbarous customs and man- 
ners. As to thos& Indians who live more re- 
mote from the European settlements, and 
wander about in the woods without any fixed 
habitation, they are absolutely incapable either 
of receiving, or retaining any adequate notions 
oiF the Christian doctrine, unless they be 'pre- 
viously reclaimed from that irregular and de- 
sultory manner of life, and civilized by an in- 
tercourse with persons, whose humane and in- 
sinuating manners are adapted to attract thjeir 
love, and -excite their imitation. - This tho 
Jesuits, and other ecclesiastics who have been 
sent in later times to convert these wander- 
ing savages, have found by a constant ajid uni-- 
for.m ■ experience.* Hence the former havo 
erected cities, and founded civil societies, 
cemented by government and laws, like the 
European states, in several Indian provinces 
both in South and North America; and it is 
on this account that they discharge the double 
functions of magistrates and doctors among these 
their new subjects and disciples, whose morals 
and sentiments, "it is said, they endeavour to 
preserve pure and uncorrupted, by permitting 
few or no Europeans to approach them.f These 
arduous and difficult attempts have furnished 
to the disciples of Loyola ample matter of 
■'boasting, and a lucky .occasion of extolling 
the zeal, the dexterity, and industry of tlvek 
order. But it has appeared, from relatfons' 
worthy of credit, that- these exploits of the 
Jesuits, in the internal sCnA more inaccessible 
provinces of America, are not so much carried 
on with a view to the propagation of Christi- 
anity, as with an intention of gratifying tlieir 
own insatia'ble avariceand boundless ambition; 
and, accordingly, they are reported to send 
yearly to the members of their order, in Eu- 



* A great variety of facts are alleged as a. proof 
of this, in the Letters in which ihe -JFrench-Jesuits 
gave their friends iu Europe an account of the 
success and fruits of their mission, and which were 
regularly published at Paris. 

(0~ f That this, was by no means the only? nor 
even the principal reason of cutting oflf all commu- 
nication between the Indiana and Euroiwans, will 
appear evident from the contents of tbe following 
note. 
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rope, immense quantities of gold,-drawn from 
several American provinces where they have 
power and property, but jihiefly from Paraguay, 
which belongs to them along.* 



f! While Father Labat was at Rome, Tamburini, 
at that -time general of the Jesuits, asked him seve- 
rai.questions relating to the progress of Christianity 
in America; lo which, with^equal courage and can- 
dour, he gave immediately this general ans^ver: " that 

■ the Gospel* had made little of no real progress in that 
country; that he had never met with-one adult per- 
son among the Americans who could be regarded as- 
a trvie proselyte to Christianity; and that the mis- 
sionaries could scarcely pretend to any other ex- 
ploits {of a spirititall kind) than their having baptized 
some children at the point of death." [Labat's 
Voyage en Espagne et en Italie, torn, viii.1 He 
added, that, " in or^er to make,the.Americans Chris- 
tians, it was previously necessary, to make them 
meji." This bold Dominican, who had been himself 
a missionary in the American islands, waft iriclirted 
to give Tamburini some seasonable advice concern- 
ing the immense wealth, ahd authority that the 
Jesuits had acquired in those parts of the- world; 

' but the cunning old man eluded artfully this part of 
the conversation, and turned it upon another sub- 
ject. Labat gave, on another occasion, a still 
greater proof of his undaunted spirit and presence 
of mind; for when, in an audience granted him by 
Clement XL-thai pontiff praised, in pompous terms, 
the industry and zeal of the Portuguese and Spanish 
missionaries in promoting the salvation of the Ameri- 
cans, and reproached ths'Frencli with inactivity and 
indifference in a jjiaiter of such highimp'ortance, our 
resol,ute Dominican told him plainly, "that the Span- 
lards and Portuguese boasted of the success of their 
labours without any sort of foundation; since it was 
well known, that, instead of converts, they had only 
made hypocrites, all their disciples among the Indians 
having been forced, by the dread of- punishment and 
the terrors of death, to embrace Christianity;" add- 
ing, /' th^t such as had received baptism continued as 
open and egregious idolaters as thej' had been before 
their profession of Christianity." To this account 
we might add the relations of a whole cloud of wit 
nesses, whose testimonies are. every way worthy of 
credit, and who declare unanimously the same thing, 
See, among others, a- remarkable piece, entitled. 
Memoire touchant FEtablissement considerable des 
Peres Jesuites dans les Indes d'Esp^agne, which is 
subjoined to Fl'ezier's Relation du Voyage deja Mer 
du Sud. See also Voyage aux Indes Occidentales, 
par-F. Corealt tom. ii. p. 67, and Mammachius, Ouig. 
et Antiquit.<;!hristian. tom. ii. p. 337. There is a 

'particular account of the. J'Gsuits of Paraguay, given 
by Don' Ulloa, in his Voyage d'Amerique, tohi. i. p. 
540; but this account is .^partial in the^r favour. 
They are also zealously and artfully defended in 
an account of the missioh of Paraguay, published 
by Muratori. ■ 

0^^ When Dr. IVTosheim wrote this note, the ira 
portant discovery that placed the ambitious, despO' 
tic, and- rebellious pro'cefidings of the Jesuits in Para- 
guay in th6 plainest and mt>st striking light, had not 
been yet made. The'book of Muratori deceived, for 
some time, the over-credulous, and induced even the 
enemies of the Jesuits to suspect that' their conduct 
at Paraguay was not so criminal as it had been repre- 
sented; so that, jnotwithstanding the accusations that 
had been brought against these missionaries by the 
writers mentioned by our historian: notwithstanding 
a mejnojial sent to the court of Spain in 1730, by 
Don Martin de Barua, at that time Spanish gover- 
nor of- Paraguay,, in which the Jesuits are charged 
with the most ambitious projects and the most rebel- 
lious designs, rej)resenteil as setting up an indepen- 
dent government, accused of carrying on a prodigi- 

,ous tratie, and other things of that nature;^ and not- 
withstanding thte circumstantial evidence of various 
known facts that supported these accusations in the 
strongest manner; a great proportion of the public 
had not just ideas upon the'siihject. The illusion, 
however, did not last long'. In^ 1750, the courts of 
Madrid and Lisbon entered into a treat|;!.for lixing 
the limits of their respective dominions in South- 
Ameuca. The Jesuits, who had formed an indepen- 
dent 'republic in the heart of those dominions, com- 
posed of the Indians, whom they had gained by the" 
insinuating softness and-affected mildness, humility. 



XX. The- cause of Christianity was pro- 
moteci with greater wisdom, and consequently 
with better success, in those parts of America 
where the English formed settlements during 
this century; and, though it had the greatest 
ignorance^ stupidity, and indolence to cgnquer, 
it quickly macte a considerable progress. -The 
English Independents who retired to America 
because they dissented from the established re- 
ligion of .their country, claimed the honour of 
carrying'ithither the first'rays of dlyine truth, 
and of beginning a work that has been since 
continued with such pious zeal and such abun- 
dant fruit; and indeed this claim is founded in 
justice. Several families of this sect that had 
been settled in Holland, .removed thence into 
America* in 1620,.in order, ^s they alleged, to 
transmit -their doctrine pure and undeHled to 
future ages; and there they laid the founda- 
tions of a new state. t The success that at- 
tended this first emigration engaged great num- 
bers of the Puritans, who groanecl under the 
oppression of the bishops, and the severity of 
a court by. which, this oppression was autho- 
rised, to follow the fortunes of these religious, 
adventurers;^ and this produced a second emi- 
gratiori in 1629. But, notwltlistanding the 



and generosity of their proceedings, were much 
alarmed at this treaty. It was one of thefundaraen-^ 
tal laws of this new state, (which was founds un- 
der the mask of a Christian missi,on,) that no bishop 
or governor, nor any officer^ civil,, military, or eccle- 
siastical, nor even any individual, Spaniard or Por- 
tuguese,, should be-'admitted into ite territories, to 
the end that the- proceedings and projects of the 
Jesuits might still remain an impenetrable secret. 
The members-of their order were alone to be in- 
structed in this profound and important mystery. The 
jise of the Spanish language.was prohibited in this 
new territory, in order to prevent more e^ictually all 
communication between the Indians and thatnation. 
The Indians were trained to the use of arms, fur- 
nished with artillery', instructed in the .art of war, 
taught to behold the Jesuits as their sovereigns .. 
and their gods, and to look upon all white people, 
except the Jesuits, as demoniacs, atheists, and 
moreover, as their barbarous and mortal enemies. 
Such was the state of affairs when, in 1753, the 
united troops of Spain and Portugal marched towaid 
the eastern'borders of the river Uragai, to make the 
exchanges of certain villages that had been agreed 
upon in the treaty above-mentioned. Upon this, tliff 
Jesuits, not being sufficiently prepared for theh de- 
fence, demanded a delay of the execution of the 
treaty -under various pretexts. This delay was 
'granted: but, as the Spanish general, .Gomez Frerfi , 
Andrada, perceived that the holy fathers employed 
this delay in arming the Indians, ahd confirming 
them in their rebellion, .he wrote .to his court, and 
thence received new orders to proceed to the execu- 
tion of the treaty. A war ensued between, the Span- 
ish and Portuguese on one side, and the Indians, 
animated bythe Jesuits,(on the other, in which the 
.Spanish geheral lost his liffe,- and Of which the other 
circumstances are wejl -knOwn. This was the real 
and original cause of the disgrace of the Jesuits at 
the court of Portugal. Those who desire a more par- 
ticular account of this matter, will find it in a. fa- 
mous pamphlet, drawn from an authentic memorial, 
published by the court of Lisbon, and printed in 1758, 
under the following title: Lac Republigue dcs Jesuites 
,au Paraguay Renversee, ou Relation AuthentiquB de 
la Ouerre que ces Religieux ont ose soutenir contre les 
Monarques d'Espagne et de Portugal «rt iAmeriquBt 
pour, y d^ejiflre les domaines dont ils avdient usurpe 
la Souveraine au Piiraguay sous pretexte de Religion, 

* This colony settled in that part of America 
which was afterwards called New Plymouth, 

t S^e IVeaPs Hist, of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 128; 
and also a German work entitled, linglische Kefon 
Hist.-by Ant. W. Bohm, b. vi. c. v. 

J See Mather's History of W^w-Rngland, p. 120 — 
Neal, vol. ii. 
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success which tit length crowned thib enter- 
prise, its commencement was unpromising, 
and the colonists, immediately aftei thbir ar- 
rival, laboured under such hardshi{)8 and diffi- 
culties in the dreary and uncultivated wilclsof 
tliis new region, that, for several years, they 
could make very little progress in instructing 
thelndians, their whole zeal and industry being 
scarcely sufficient to preserve the infant set- 
il«ment from the horrors of famine. But, 
about the year 1633,* affairs assumed a better 
aspect: the colony began- to flourish,'and the 
new-comers, among whom the Puritans May- 
hew, Shepherd, and Elliot, made an eminent 
figure, had the leisure, courage, and tranquil- 
lity of mind, that were necessary for the exe- 
cution of such an important and arduous de- 
sign. All these devout exiles vpere reraarlta- 
bly zealous^ laborious, and successful in the 
conversion of the . Indians; but none acquired 
such a shining reputation, in this pious career, 
as Jplui Elliot, who learned their language, 
(into which he translated the Bible, and other 
instructive and edifying books,) collected the 
pandering savages, and formed them into re- 
gular congjegations, instructed them in a man- 
ner suited to the dulne^s of their comprelien- 
sion, and the measure of their respective, ca- 
pacities; and, by such eminent displays' of his 
zeal, dexterity, and inde&tigabl'e industry, me- 
rited, after his death, tlie lionourable title of 
the Apostle of the Indians.f ~ 

The unexpected success that attended these 
pious attempts toward the propagation of 
Christian Jtnowledge, drew the attention- of 
the parliament and .people of England; andtlie 
advancement of this good cause appeared an 
object of sufficient importanqe to employ the 
deliberations, and to claim the protection, bf 
the great council of the nation. Thus was 
formed that illustrious society, which derives, 
italitle from the great purpose of its institu- 
tion, samely , the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts, and which, in proportion to the 
increase of its number, influence, revenues, 
and prierogatives, has still renewed and aug- 
mented its efiorts for the instruction of the 
Pagans in all parts of the world, particularly 
thoSe of the American continent. It is true, 
that, after all its effi^rts, much is yet to be 
done; but it is also true, and must be acknow- 
ledged by all who have examined these mat- 
ters with attention and impartiality, that much 
has been done, and that tiie piou; undertakings 
of this respectable society have been followed 
by unexpected fruit. — With respect to the 
province of Pennsylvania, which reoeaves in its 
bosom, without distinction, persons of all sects 
and all opinions, we shall have occasion to 
speak of its feligious state in another place. 
The American provinces which were taken 
from the Portuguese by the Dutch, under the 



•{jt^ * Dr. Mosheim says in the vear 1023;' but this 
is probably an error of Ihe press; for it is well known, 
that the emigration of^hepherd and Elliot happened 
Iietween 1631 and 1634. 

t Hornbeckius, de Conversione Indorum et Gen- 
til, lib. ii. cap. xv. p. 20O.— Creacentii Matheri Epis- 
tola de Succgssu Evangelii apud Indos Occidentales 
ad Joh. Lcusdenium. 5(j- The Letter to Leusden, 
by Increase Mather, is translated into English, and 
Inserted In Cotton leather's Life of Elliot, and in his 
History of New-England, book iii. N. 



command of count Majurice of Nassau, became 
immediately an object of the, pious zSal -of 
their new masters, who began, with great ar- 
dour and remarftable success, to spread the 
light of the Gospel among the wretched in- 
habitants of those benighted regions.* Butthia 
fair prospect was clouded in 1644, when the 
Portuguese recovered the territories they had ' 
lost. As to the Dutch settlement in Surinam, 
we cannot say much, having never received 
the smallest Information of any attempts made 
by the colonists to instruct the neighboujiHg 
Indians in the knowledge of Cliristianity.t 

XXI. Religion in general, and the Chris-, 
tian faith in particular, had many enemies to 
encounter in this ceiitury, though their num- 
ber has been studiously diminished in the ac- 
counts of some, and greatly exaggerated in the 
representations of others. The English corn- 
plain of the reigh.of Charles II- as the fatal pe- 
riod, wlien corruption of manners, and vice, in 
the most Ucentious and profligate forms, over- 
ran their nation, engendered a spirit of scepti- 
cism and infidelity, and fprnied a set of unhap- 
py men, who employed all. the wantonness of 
inconsiderate wjt, alt the sallies of imagination, 
and even all the force of real talemt and ge- 
nius, to extinguish a sense of religion in' the 
minds of mankind. Tliat thfs complaint is far 
from being groundless, appears, on one hand, 
from the nunjber of those writers among the 
English-,"^ who either directed their attacks 
against all religion, or endeavoured to confine 
the belief-of meii to natural religion alone; and, 
on tlie other P-om-the still superior number of 
learned and ingenious, treatises in which the 
divinity, dignity, and intrinsic excellence of 
the Go'spel, were demonstrated and. displayed 
iri the most striking and conspicuous manner. 
But nothing is more adapted to' confirm the 
^accounts that have been given of the progress 
of infidelity and Ucentipusness at the period 
now under consideration, than tlie famous 
Lectures founded b^ that illustrious ornament 
of religion and hnmaiijty, Mr. Robert Boyle, 
who-, in 1691, consecrated a considerable part - 
of his large fortune to the service of Christi- 
anity, by les^ving', in his last will, a sum to be 
distributed successively to a numbei- of learned 
divines, who were to preach, in their turns^ 
eight sermons every year, in defence of natural 
and revealed religion.]: This pious and ho- 
nourable task has been generally committed 
to men oi the jnost eminent genius and abili- 
tics; and. is still undertaken w ith zeal, and 

* lo. Heiir. HottingeW Topographia EcclesiaWica, 
p. 47. — Janicon, Etat Present des Provinces Ijniea, 
torn. i. p. 396. The same author gives an account 
of Surinam, and of the state bf religion -in that Colo- ' 
ny, chap. xiv. p. 407. 

Qi^ t There are three churches in that settlement 
for the use of the colonists; but no attempt, has been 
made to spread the knowledge 'of the Gospel among 
the natives. . ,- 

X See Ricotier's preface to his French translatiou 
of Dr. Clarke's Discourses on the Being and Attri 
butes.of God. . For an account of the pious, learned, 
and illustrious Mi*. Boyle, see Budgell's Memoirs of 
the Lives and Charactera.of the illustrious Family 
of the Boyle's; see alsothe Bibliotheque Brittanique^ 
torn. xii. flg-But, above all, see the late leariied 
Dr. Birch's Life of Boyle, and that very valuable co|. 
lection of lives, the . Biographia Britannica, Article 
Boyle (RoheH) note z. See also the article HMa in 
the same collection. . 7f . - 
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performed with remarkable dignity and success. 
The discourses that have been delivered in 
consequence of this admirable institution have 
always been published; and they form at this 
day a_ large and important collection, which 
is known throughout all Europe, and has 
'done eminent service to the cause of religion 
and virtue.* 

XXII. The leader of the impious band in 
England, which, so early as the reign of 
Charles II., attempted to obscure the truth, and 
to dissolve the solemn, obligations of religion, 
was Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, a man 
whose audacious pride was accompanied with 
an uncommon degree of artifice and address, 
whose sagacity was superior to his learning, 
and whose reputation was more o\<ring to the 
subtHty and extent of his genius," than to any 
progress he had made either in sacred or pro- 
&.ne erjiditfon.f This "man, notwithstanding 
the pernicious nature and tendency of his 
principles, had several adherents in England; 
and found also, in foreign countries, more than 
one apologist, who; though they acloibwledge 
that his sentiments were erroneous, yet deny 
that he went such an impious length as to in- 
troduce the disbelief, or to overturn the worship 
of a Supreme Being.J But if it should be 
. granted, on one hand, that Hobbes was not to- 
tally destitute Of all-sense of a Deity, or'of all 
impressions of religion, it must be allowed, on 
the other, by all who peruse his writings witli 
a proper degree of attention, that his tenets 
lead, by natural consequences, to a contempt 
of religion and of divine worship; and that, in 
some of his productions, there are visible marks 
of an extreme aversion to Christianity. -It has. 
indeed, been said of him, that, at an advanced 
age, he returned to a better mind, and con- 
demned publicly the opinions and tenets he had 
-formerly entertained;^ but how far this recan- 



* There is^a complete list of these learned dis- 
courses in the Bibliotheque Angloise, torn. xv. part 
ii. p. 416, — The late Reverend Mr. Gilbert Burnet 
published a judicious, comprehensive, and well-di- 
gested abridgment of such of the Lectures, as had 
been "preached before the year 1737. This abridg- 
ment comprehends'the discourses.ofBentley, Kidder, 
Williams, Ga^trell, Harris, Bradford, Blackball, 
Stanhope, Clarke, Hahcocfc, Whiston,- Turner, But- 
ler, Woodward, Derham, |[bbof,- Long, J. Clarke, 
Gurdon, Burnet, Berriman. 

t S^G Bayle's Dictionary, and Wood's AtheQie 
Oxonienses. 

■ X Among the patrons and defenders of Hobbes, we 
may reckon Nic. Hier. Gundlingius, in his Observa- 
tiones SeMctse, and in his -Gundlingiana, and also 
Arnoli^ in the second part of his German history of 
the chm'ch ^nd of heresy. These writers are refuted 
by. the learned .Buddeus, in his Theses de Acheismo 
et Superstitione. .. ■ - , 

'§ This recantation depends upon the tcstiipony of 
Wood, who ^nforma us, that Hobbes composed an 
apology for himself and his writings, in which he de- 
clared, that the opinions he had published in' his 
Leviathan were by' no means conformable to his 
real sentiments; that he had only proposed them as- 
a matter of debate, to exercise his mind in- the art of 
reasoning; 'tHat,-"after the publication of that book,' 
he had never maintained them either in public or in 
private, but had left them entirely to the judgment 
and decision of the church; more especially that the 
tenpts, in this and his other writings, which seeihed 
inconsistent with the received doctrines concerning 
God and. religion, were never delivered by him as 
truths, but proposed as questions to be decided by di- 
vines and ecclesiastical judges endued with a prcrper 
authority.— 3ach is the account that Wood gives of 



tation was sincere, we shall not pretend to de- 
termine, since the reality of his repentance has 
been strongly questioned. 

The same thing cannot be said of John, eafl 
of Rochester, who had insulted the majesty 
of God, and trampled upon the truths of reli- 
gion and the obligations of morality with a 
profane sort of phransy, that fiir exceeded the 
impiety of Hobbes, but whose repentance and 
conversion were also as palpable as had been 
his folly, and much more unquestionable than 
the dubious recantation of the philosopher of 
Malmesbury. , The earl was a man. of uncom- 
mon sagacity and penetration, of a fine genius 
and an elegant taste; but these natural ta- 
lents were accompanied with -the greatest 
levity and licentiousness, and the most impetu- 
ous propensity to unlawful pleasure. As long 
as health enabled him to answer-the demands 
of passion, his life was an uninterrupted scene 
of debauchery.* He was, however, so happy 
in the last years of a very short life, as to see 
the extreme folly and guilt of his past conduct, 
in which salutary view he was greatly assisted 
by the wise and pathetic reasonings and exhor- 
tations of Doctor Burnet, afterwards bishop 
of Sarum. This, conviction of his guilt produc- 
ed a deep contrition and repentance, an ar- 
dent recourse to the mercy of God, as it is 
manifested in the Gospel of Jesus Clirist, and 
a sincere abhorrence of the offences, he had 
committed against the Best of Beings. In these 
pious sentiments he died in 1680. t 

In this list we may also place Anthony, earl 
of Shaftesbury, who died of a consumption at 
Naples, inJ^he year 1713; not that this' illustri- 
ous Writer attacked, openly and. professedly 



the apology now under consideration; 'but he does 
not tell us the year in which it was published, which 
is a proof that he himself had never seen it; nor does 
he inform us whether itapiJeared during the life of 
Hobbes, or after .his death. As indeed it is placed 
in the catalogue of his writings, with a date poste- 
rior to th^ year 1682, it is natural to suppose that jt 
was iiot published during his life, since. he died in 
1679. It is, therefore,.no easy mat.ter to determine 
what stress is to be laid upon this recantation of 
Hobbes, or what opinion we are to form of his sup- 
posed repentance. That the apology exists, we do 
not pretend to deny; but it may have been composed 
by some df his friends, to diminish the 6'dium which. 
it was natural to think, his licentious principles 
would cast on his menrory. But should it be granted^ 
that it was drawn up and published by Hobbe^ him- 
self, cven'this concession would contribute little to 
save, or rather to recover, his reputation, since it ia 
well known, that nothing is more common among 
those who, by spreading corrupt principles and per- 
nicious opinions, have drawn upon thems'eives the 
just indignation of the public^ J;han, like Hobbes, to 
deceive the-world by insidious and insincere decla- 
rations of the soundness of their belief, and the up- 
rightness of their, iritentions. It is thus that they 
secure themsel^^s against the execution of the laws 
that are designed to fence religion, wiiile they perse- 
vere in their licentious sentiments, and propagate 
them, wherever they can io it with security. ' 

* See an account of his life and writings in Wood's 
Athense Oxonienses, vol. ii. His poetical genius is 
"justly celebrated by"Voltaire, in his Melanges, de 
Literature et de Philosophie. 

t Bishop Burnet has given a particular account of 
this last and very affecting scene of the life of this' 
nobleman, in a pamphlet written expressly on that 
subject, and entitled. Some Passages of the Itife and 
Death of John, Earl of Rochester, written, at his de- 
sire, on his death-bed, by Gilbert Burnet, D. D. con- 
taining more amply their Conversations on the peat 
prinpiples of Natural and Reve&lM ReligidU. 
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the Christian religion, but that the most sedu- 
cing' strokes of wit and raillery, the most en- 
chanting eloquence, and the charms of a genius, 
in which amenity, elegance, copiousness, and 
elevation, were happily blended, rendered him 
one of its most dangerous, though secret ene- 
mies; and so much the more dangerous, because 
his opposition was carried on under a mask. 
His works have been published in various 
forms, and'have passed through mtay editions. 
They are remarkablefor beauty of diqtion, and 
contain verynobleand sublime sentiments; but 
they ought to be read with the utmost caution, 
as being extremely dangerous to inexperienced, 
youthful and unwary minds.* The brutal 
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* HU works were first collected and published un- 
der the title of Gharacteristlcs, in 1711, and, simie 
that time, have passed through many' editions. See. 
Le Clerc'9 account of them in" his BibJiothei}ue 
Choiae, torn, xxiii. The critical reflections of the 
learned and ingenious Leibnitz on the philosophy 
of Lord Shaflesbiiry were published by Dez-Maize- 
aux, in the second volume of his Receuil de diverges 
Pieces sur la Philosophic, p. 245.— There are some 
writers who maintain, that this noblo philosopher 
has been jinjustly charged, by the greatest part of 
the- clergy, with a contempt for revealed religion; and 
it is to be wished, that llie arguments tliey employ to 
vindicate him from this charge were more satlslac- 
tory and aolid than they really are. Biit, if I do not 
greatly mistake, whoever peruses his writings,, and 
more especially his famous letter concerning enthu- 
siasm, will be inclined to adopt the judgment that 
was formed of him by the ingenious Dr. Berkeley, 
bishop , of Cloyne, in his Alciphron, or the Minute 
Philosopher, vol. i. p. 200. — Nothing is more easy 
than to observe, in the writings of Lord Shaftesbury, 
-a spirit of raillery, mingjing itself even wi"th those 
of his reflections uponreligioussubjec,tsthat seem to 
be delivered with the greatest seriousness and gra- 
vity. But, at the same time, this unseemly mixture 
of the solemn and the ludicrous, renders it ditficuU 
for those who, are not vveU'acquainted with liis man- 
ner, to know whether iie is injest-or in earnest. It 
may also be added, that this author has perniciously 
endeavoured to destroy the influence and efficacy of 
some of the great .motives that are proposed fn the 
Scriptures to render men virtuous, _by representing 
these motives as mercenary, and even turning them 
into ridicule. He substitutes, in their place, the in- 
trinsic excellence and beauty of virtue,, as the -great 
source of moral obligation, and the true incentive to 
virtuous deeds. But, however alluring this sublime 
scheme-of morals may appear to certain minds ora 
reflned, elegant, and ingenious turn, it is certainly, 
little adapted to the taste, the comprehension, and 
the character of the multitude. Take away from the 
lower orders of mankind the prospects of reward and 

gunishment, that lead them to virtue and obedience, 
y the powerful suggestions of hope and fear; and the 
great supports of virtue, and the most eflectual mo- 
tives to the pursuit of it will, with respect to them, 
be removed-. ~ 

{Jgs»Since Dr. Mosheim wrote this note^the very 
learned and judicious Dr. Leland published his View 
of the Principal Deistical Writers that ha,ve appear- 
ed in England during the last and present Century, 
&c. in which there is a full account of the free-think-- 
ers and deists mentioned by our historian, with a re- 
view of the writings of theearl,of Shaftesbury. This 
review merits a particular attention, as it contains 
an impartial acccPunt, an accurate examination, and 
a satisfactory refutation, of the erroneous principles 
of that great man. Like all other eminent innova- 
tors, the earl has -been^ misrepresented both by his 
friendsandhisenemies. Dr. Leland has steered a mtd.- 
dlecourse between the blind en thusiasmof the fbrmer, 
and t'he partial malignity of the. latter. He points out, 
with singular penetration and judgment, the errors, 
inconsistencies, and contradictions, of that illustri- 
ous author;, does justice to what is good »n his inge"- 
nious writings; separates carefUlly the wheat from 
the chafl; and neither approves nor condemns in the 
li^m'p, as too many have done. In a more particular 
manner he has shown, with, hja usual perspiicuUy 
Vol. 11.-22 



rusticity and uncouth turn ot John Toland, a 
native of Iceland, who, toward the conclusion 
of this century, was rendered famous by seve- 
ral injurious libels against Christianity, must 
naturally appear doubly^disgusting, when com- 
pared with the amiable elegancer and specious 
refinement of the author now mentioned- 
However, as those writers, wbo' flatter tho 
passions by endeavouring to remove all the re- 
straints that religion imposes tapon their exces- 
sive indulgence, will never want patrons among 
the licentious part of mankind; so this man, 
who was not destitute of learning, imposed 
upon the ignorant and unwary; and, notwith- 
standing the excess of his arrogance and vanity, 
and the shocking rudeness and ferocity of his 
manners, acquired a certain measure of fame.* 



and good'aenae, that the being influenced by the hope 
of the reward promised in the Gospel, has nothing m 
it disingenuous and slavish, and is so far from being 
inconeistertt with loving- virtue for its own sake, 
that it tends, on thp contrary, to heighten our es- 
teem of its amiableness'and worth. The triuAiphant 
.manner in which the learned Dr. Warburton has r» 
futed Shaftesbury's representation of -raillery and 
ridicule as a test of truth, is too well known to be 
mentioned here. See also Dr. Brown's Three Essays 
on the Characterisiics, in which that sensible author 
treats.of ridicule considered as a test of truth; of the 
obligations of men to virtuq; and of the^ecessity of 
religious prinhiple, and of revealed religion and 
Christianity. 

(iij~ * Dr. Mosheim, in a shoi-t note, refers to am 
account he had given of the Life and Writings ot 
Toland, prefixed to hiscoufutatjonof the Nazjirenua 
of that contemptible. author. He also quotes, a life 
of Tuland, prefixed to his posthumous works liyi>e«- 
Maizeaux.- Dr. Mosheim says, that this 'man ,2D(w 
i\pt destitute of learning. ShQuld_that be granted,^!! 
must, nevertheless, be. acknowledged that ttirs learn- 
ing lay quite undigested in his head, and that the 
use he made of it, in his works, was equally injudi- 
cious and impudent. His conference with M. Beau- 
sobre, concerning the authenticity of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which was holden at Berlin in presence of the 
queen of Prussia, and in which he made such a dea- 
picable figure, is a proof of the former; and his wri- 
tings, to all but half-scholars and half- thinkers, wiJ> 
be a proof (as long as they endure,) of the latter. — 
It is remarkable that (according to the niaximof Ju- 
venaL JVffwiD repenie fuit turpissiinus,) Tolaxid arriv- 
ed Only gradually, and by a, progressive motion, at 
the summit of infidelity. His first step was Soci- 
nianism, which appeared in his book, entitled, Chris 
tiaiiity not Mysterious. This book procured him 
hard treatment from the-Irish parliament, and was 
answered by Mr. Brown, afterwards bishop of Cork 
who, unhap^pily, did not think good arguments suffi- 
cient tn maintain a good cause, unless they were se- 
conded by the secular arm, whose ill-placed succours 
he solicited with ardour. .The second step that To- 
land made in. the devious fields of religion, wasjn 
the publication of his Amynior, which, in appear- 
ance,^ was designed to vindicate what he advanced 
in his Life of Milton, to prove that king CJiarles I- 
was not the real author of the EiJeon Basilike, but, ' 
in reality, was intended to, invalidate the Canon of 
the New Testament, and to fender it uncertain and 
precarious.. T14s piece, as far as it attacked the au- 
thenticity of Scripture, was answered in a trium- 
phant manlier by Dr. Clarke, in his ReflectFOns on 
that partof theBook caUed Arayntpr^whieh relates 
to the Writings of thePrimitivq Fathers, and the 
Canon of tlie New Testament; ty Mr. Richardaon;^ 
in his learned and judicious Vindication, of the Ca* 
non of the New Testament; andbyMr..J[ones, inlii» 
new and full Method of settling -the Canonical Au- 
thority of tlie New Testament. These learned wri- 
ters have exposed, in the most striking manner, the 
disingenuity, the blunders, the false quotation?, the- 
insidiousfictipns, and ridiculous mistakes of Toland, 
who, on various accounts, may pass for one of-the 
most harmless "writers against the Christian religion.. 
For an account of the Adeisidaemon, the NazaTenus. 
tlxs Letters to Selena, th^ Pantiieisticon, and; the 
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It 18 not necessary to mention other authors of 
this class, who appeared in England, during 
this century, but are long since consigned to 
oblivion. ^Thfe reader may^ however, add, to 
those who have been already named, lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, a philosopher of some 
note, who, if he did not Absolutely deny the 
divine origin of the Gospel,* maintained, at 
least, that it was not essentially necessary to 
the salvation of mankind; and Charl«s Blount, 
who composed a book, entitled the Oracles of 
Reason, and, in 1693^, died by his own hand.f 



other irreligious works of thi^ author, and also of 
the excellent answers that have been made to them, 
Bee his Life in the General Dictionary, or rather in 
Chauffepied's Supplement to Bayle's Dictionary, en- 
titled, NoQveau Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 
as this author hag not only translated the articles 
added to Bayle's Dictionary by the English editors 
of that work, but has augmented and improved them 
by several interesting anecdotes drawn from the 
literary history o^ the continent. 
' Cl?"* JJord Herbert .did not presume to deny the 
divinity of the Gospel; he even declared tha^t he Had 
no intention to attack Christianity. He expressly 
calls it the '^best religion," and admits that it tends 
to establish the five great articles of that universal, 
sufficient, and absolutely perfect religion, which he 
pretends to deduce from reason and nature. But, 
' notwithstanding these fair professions, his lordship 
loses, no occasion of throwing put insinuations 
against al. revealed religion/ as absolutely uncer- 
tain, and of little or no use. But this same deist, 
who was the first, and, indeed, the least contempti- 
ble of that tribe in England, has left upon record 
one of the strongest instances of fanaticism and ab- 
surdity, that" perhaps ever were heard of, and of 
^which he himself was guilty. This instance is pre- 
served in a manuscript life of lord Herbert, drawn 
up from memorials penned by himself, which is now 
in the possession of a gentleman of distinction,* and 
is as follows: that lord, having' finished his book de 
Feritate, apprehended that he should meet with 
much opposition, and was, consequently, dubious for 
some time, whether it would not be prudent to sup- 
press it. " Beino thus doubtful (says hi? lordship,) 
in my chamber ^t .Paris,' where ^ he was ambassador, 
in 1624,) one fair day in the summer, my casement 
being open towards the south, the sun shining clear, 
and, no wind stirring, I took my book de Veri- 
tate in my hands, and, kneeling on my knees, devout- 
ly said these words: thou Eternal God, author of 
this light that now shines upon me, and giver of all 
Inwai^ illuminations, I do beseech thee, of thine in- 
finite goodness, to pardon a greater request than a 
sinner ought to mfike; I am not satisfied enough 
whether f shall publish this -book; if it be for thy 
glory, I beseech thee, give me some sign from hea 
ven; if not, I shall stippress it." What-does the rea- 
der now think of this corner-stone of deism, who 
demands a supernatural revelation from heaven in 
favour of a boolc tjiat was designed to prove all re-r^ 
velation uncertain and useless?' But the' absurdity 
does not end here; for our deist not only sought for 
this revelation, but also obtained it, if we are to be- 
lieve him. " I.had no sooner (says he,) spoken these 
words, but a loud though yet-gentle noise came forth 
from the heavens, (forit was like nothing on earth,) 
which did so cheer and comfort me, that I look my 
petition as granted." Rare credulity this in an un- 
believer! but these gentlemen can believe even 
against reason, when it answers tJieir purpose. His 
lordship continues, "This, however strange it may 
seem, I protest before the Eternal God, is true: nei- 
ther am I superstitiously deceived herein," &c. See 
Leiand'g View of the Deistical Writers, vol.'i. 

t This is auiiieiently known to those who have 
perused lord Herbert's book de Causis Errorum, as 
also his celebrated work d6 Religione Gentilium. 
This author is generally considered as the chief and 
founder of the sect or society that are called Natu- 
ralists, from their attachment to natural religion 
alone. See Arnoldi Historia Eccles. at Hffiret. part 



* The translator probably alludes to Horace Wal- 
pole, earl uf Orford, wbq afterwards published it. 

•fEuiT. 



XXIII. Infidelity, and even atheism, showed 
themselves also on the continent during this 
century. In France, Julius Caesar Vanini, the 
author of two books, one entitled, the Amphi- 
theatre of Providence,* and the other, Dia- 
logues Goncerning Nature,t Was publicly burned 
at Toulouse, in 1629, as an impious and obsti- 
nate atheist. It is nevertheless to be observed, 
that several learned and respectable writers 
consider this unhappy man rather as a victim 
to bigotry and envy, than as a martyr to im- 
piety and atheism; and maintain, that neither 
his life nor his writings were so absurd or blas- 
phemous as to entitle him to the character of 
a despiser of God und religion.J But, if Va- 
nini had his apologists, this was by no means 
the case of Cosmo Ruggieri, a native of Flo- 
rence, whose atheism was as impudent as it 
was impious, and who died in the most des- 
perate sentiments of irreligion at Paris, in 
1615, declaring that he looked upon all the 
accounts that had been given of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, and of evil ^irits, as idle 



ii. p. 1083.— The peculiar tenets of this famous deist 
have been refuted by Musxus and Kortholt, two 
German divines of eminent learning and abilitiea 
d^^ Gassendi also composed an answer to lord Her 
bert's book de Veritate. In England it was reAited 
by Mr. Richard Baxter, in a treatise entitled. More 
Reasons for the Christian Religion, and no Reason 
against it. Mr. Locke, in hia Essay on the Human 
Understanding, shows, with great per-spicuity and 
force of evidence, that the five articles of natural re- 
ligion, proposed 6y this noble author, are not, as he 
represents them, common notices, clearly inscribed 
by the hand of God. in the minds of ail men, and that 
a divine revelation is necessary to indicate, develope, 
and enforce them. Qr. Whitby has also treated thje 
same matter amply in his learned work, entitled. The 
Necessity and Usefulness of the ^Christian Revela- 
tion, by reason of the Corruptions of the Principles 
of Natural Religion among the Jews and Heathens. 

* See the-Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique et Cri- 
tique of Chauffepied, who, however, has omitted the 
mention of this gentleman's unhappy f^te, out of a 
regard, no doubt, to hia illustrious family. {^ Mr. 
Chauflfepied only translated the article Charles 
Blount, from that of the English continuatorsof 
Bayle. , " 

(K^This book was published at Lyonb in 1615, 
was approved by the clergy and magistrates of that 
city, and contains many things absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with atheistical principles: its title is as fol- 
lows: Amphilheatrum iEternae ProvidentiiE, Divino- 
Magicum Christiano-Physicum Astrologico-Catholi- 
cum, ad versus Vetercs Philosophos, A.theoa, ^picu- 
reos,.P^ipateticos, Stoicbs, &c. This book has been 
deemed innocent" .by several writers, impious by 
others; but, in our judgment, it would have escaped 
reproach, had "Vanini publishecl norfe of, his other 
productions, since the impieties it may contain, ac- 
cording to the intention of its author, are carefully 
concealed. This is by no mea^ns the case of the booK 
mentioned in the following note. 

(^t This book, concerning the Secrets of Queen 
Nature, the Goddess of Mortals, was published with 
this'suspicious title at Paris, in 1616, and contains 
glaring marks of impiety and atheism; and yet ii 
was published with the king's permission, and the 
approbation of the Faculty of The6lOgy. Tliis scan- 
dalous negligence or'ignorahce is unaccountable in 
such a reverend body. The Jesuit Garasse pretends 
that the Faculty was deceived by Vaninf, who sub- 
stituted another treatise in the place of that which 
had been approved. See a wretched book of Ga- 
rasse, entitled. Doctrine Curieuse; as also Durand'B 
Vie de Vanini. ' 

X See Fuddeus's Theses, de Atheismo et ^upersti* 
tione. The author of the Apologia pro Vanino, 
Which appeared in Holland in 1712, was Peter Fre- 
deric Arp, a learned lawyer; and we may also place, 
among the defenders of Vanini, Elias Frederic Hei»' 
ter, author of the Atiologift pro Medicis. 
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dreams.* Casimir Leszynski, a Polish knight, 
was capitally punished at Warsaw, in 1689, 
for denying the Being and Providence of God; 
but' whether this accusation was well founded, 
can only be known by reading his trial, and 
examining the nature and circumstances of the 
evidence adduced, against him.f In Germany, 
a senseless and frantic man, called Matthew 
Knutzen, a native of Holstein, attempted to 
found a new sect, whose members, laying aside 
all conadeiations of God and rehgion, were to 
"follow the dictates of reason and conscience 
alone, and thence were to assume the. title of 
Conscientiarians. .But this wrong-headed sec- 
taiy was easily obliged to abandon hia extrava- 
gant undertakings; and thus his idle attempt 
proved abortive.^ 

XXIV. The most acute and eminent of the 
atheists of this .century, whose system repre- 
sented the Supreme Author of afl things as a 
Being bound by the eternal and immutable 
laws of necessity or fi,te, was Benedict de Spi- 
nosa, a Portuguese Jew. This man, who died 
-at the Hague in 1677, observed in his conduct 
the rules of wisdom and probity, much better 
than many who pro&ss themselves Christians; 
nor did he ever endeavour to pervert the senti- 
ments or corrupt the morals of those with 
whiom he lived, or to inspire, in his discourse, 
a contempt of religion or virtue.§ It is, true, 
ihdeed, that in his writings, more especially in 
those which were published after his death, he 
maintains openly, that God and the universe 
are one and the same Being, and'that all things 
happen by the eternal and immutable law of 
natvre, i. e. of an all-comprehending and infi- 
nite Beiug, tha:t exists and acts by an invinci- 
ble necessity. This doctrine leads directly to 
consequences equally impious and a,bsurd; for, 
if the principle now mentioned be true, each 
individual is Ms own God, or, at least, apart of 
the universal Deity, and is, therefore, impecca^ 
ble and perfect. || Be that as it may, it is evi- 



* See Bayle'a Dictionary. 

t See Arnold's History of the Church. — ^The fa- 
mous library of Ofienbach formerly contained a com- 
plete collection of all the papers relating to the trial 
of Leszynski, and a full account. of the proceedings 
against him. 

XSee Molleri Clmbria Literata, tom. i. p. 304; and 
Isagoge ad Historiam Chersonesl Cimbr. part ii. jcap. 
j/i. sect. viii. — La Croze, Entretiens pur divers sujeta 
d'Histoire, p. 400. 

^ § The life of Spinosa was accurately written ,by 
Colerus, whose performance was published at the 
Hague in 1706. - But a more ample and circiunstan- 
tial account of this singular man was given by Len- 
glet-du Fresnoy, and prefixed to.BoulainvilHers' Ex- 

S>sition of the Doctrine ,of Spinosa. See Bayle's 
ictionary. Qt^ Lenglet du Fresnoy republished 
the work of Colerus, and added to k- several anec- 
dotes and circumstances; l^orrowed from a Life. of 
Spinosa, written by am infamous .profligate, whose 
nan^e was Lucas, and who practised.physic at \he 
Hague. See the notes t &i i, P- l^. 

JThe learned Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Grieca, 
and Jenichen, in his Historia Spinosismi Lehnhofi-. 
ani, have given us an ample list of the writers who 
have refuted the system of Spinosa. The real opi- 
nion which this subtle sophist entertained concern- 
ing the Deity, is to be learned in his Ethics, that 
were published after his de?ith, and not in his Trac- 
(atuB Theologico-Foliticus, which was printed dur- 
ing his life. In the. latter treatise, he reasons like 
one who was persuaded that there exists an eternal 
Deitjr, distinct from matter and the universe, who 
has-aent upon earth areligiondesifned to form men 



dent that Spinosa was seduced into this mon- 
strous system by the Cartesian philosophy, of 
whichhe was a passionate admirer, and which 
was the perpetual subjact of his meditation and 
study.. When he hg.d adopted the general 
principle (about which philosophers of all sects 
are agreed) that all realifies are possessed by 
the Deity in the most eminent degree, and had 
annexed to this principle, as equally evident, 
the opinion of Des-Cartes, that there are only 
two realities in hataie, thought and extension, 
one essential to spirit, and the other to matter,* 
the natural consequence was, that he should 
attribute to" the Deity both these realities, even 
thought and extensipn, in an eminent degree, 
or, in other words, should represent them as 
inSnite and immense in God. Hence the tran- 
sition seemed 'easy to that enormous system, 
which cofifounds.God with the universe, repre- 
sents them as one and the same Being, and 
supposes only one substance whence all things 
proceed, and into which they all return. It is 
natural to observe here, that even the friends 
of Spinosa are obliged to acknowledge, that 
this system is neither attended with that lumi- 
nous perspicuity, nor with that force of evi- 
dence, which are proper to make proselytes. 
It is too dark, too intricate, to allure men from 
the belijef of thesis truths relating to the Deity, 
which the works of nature, and the plainest 
dictates of reason, are perpetually enforcing 
upon "the human mind. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowers of Spinosa tell us, without hesitation, 
that it is rather by the suggestions of a certain, 
sense, than by the investigations of reason, that' 
his doctrine is to be comprehended; and that it 
is of suchu nature, as" to be easily misunder- 
stood even by persons of the greatest sagacity 



to the pr,actice of benevolence and justice, and has 
confirmeil that religion by events of a wonderful and 
astonishing, though not of .a supernatural kind; but 
in his Ethics he throws off the mask, explains clearly 
his sentiments, and endeavours to demonstrate, that 
the Deity is "nothing more than the universe, pro- 
ducing a series of necessary movements or acts, in 
consequence of its own intrinsic, immutable^ and 
irresistible energy. This diversity of sentiment, that 
appears in the different productions of Spinosa, is-a 
sufficient refutation of those who, forming the esti- 
mate orhis system from his Tractatus TheologicO' 
Politicus alone, pronounce it less pernicious, and its 
author less impious, than they are generally sup- 
posed to be. But, on the other hand, how shall this 
diversity be accounted for? Are we to suppose that 
Spinosa proceeded to atheism 'by gradnal steps, oria 
it more probable, that, during his life, he prudently 
concealed his real sentiments? Whether the former, 
or the latter, be the real case-, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. It appears, however, from testimonies, every 
way worthy of credit, that he never, during his 
whole life, either made, or attempted to make, con- 
verts to irreligion, and never said any thing in pub- 
lic' that tended to encourage disrespectful sentiments 
of the Supreme Being, or of the worship that is due 
to him. It is well known, on, the contrary, that, 
when subjects of a religious nature were incidentally 
treated in the course of conversation where he was 
present, he always expressed himself with the at 
most decency on the occasion, and often with an air 
of piety and seriousness more adapted to edify than 
to give offence. 

- ^-* The hypothesis of Des-Cartes is not, perhaps, 
represented with .sufficient accuracy and precision, 
by saying that he-looked upon thought as essential 
to. spirit,'-and extension as essential to matter, since 
it is well known that this philosopher considered 
thought as the very essence or substance of the.soul, 
and extension as the very essence and substance of 
matter. 
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aind penetration.* His disciples assumed the 
denomination of Pantheists, choosing rather to 
derive their distinctive title firom the nature of 
their doctrine, than from the name of their 
master.t The most noted members of this 

•There is certainly no man so little acquainted 
with the character of Bajie as to think him void of 
discernment and sagacity; and yet this most subtle 
metaphysician has been accased by the followers of 
Spinosa, of misunderstanding and misrepresenting 
the doctrine of that Pantheist, and consequently of 
answering it with very little solidity. This charge 
is brought against Bayle, with peculiar severity, by 
L. Meyer, in his preface to the posthumous works of 
Spinosa, in which, after complaining of the misre- 
presentations that have been given of, the opinions 
of that writer, he pretends to maintain, that his sys- 
tem was, in every point, conformable to the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Boulainvilliers also, another 
of Spiuosa's commentators and advocates, declares, 
in his preface to a hook, whose- perfidious title is 
mentioned below in note j, that all the .antagonists 
of that famous Jew either ij^norantly misiin^rstood, 
or maliciously perverted, his true doctrine; his words 
are: Les refutations de Spinosa m'ont induit a juger, 
ou que leura auteurs n'avoient pas voulu mettre la 
doctrine, qu'ils combattent, dans une evidence suffi- 
sante, ou qu'iis I'avoient mat entendue. If this be 
true, if the^ doctrine of Spinosa be not only far be 
yoHd the comprehension of the vulgar, but also diffi- 
cult to be understood, and liable to be mistaken and 
misrepresented by men of the "most acute parts and 
the most eminent abilities, what is the most .obvious 
conclusion deducible from this fact? It is plainly! 
•.his, that the greatest part of the Spinosists, whose 
sect is supposed by some, to be very numerous in Eu- 
rope, haveadopted the doctrine of- that famous athe- 
ist, not so much from a conviction of its truth, found- 
ed on an examination of its intricate contents, as 
from the pleasure they take in a system that pro- 
mises impunity to all transgressions that do not 
cdB»e within the cognisance of the law, and thus 
lets loose the reins to every irregular appetite and 
passion; for it would be senseless, in the highest de- 
gree, to imagine, that the pretended multitude of 
the Spinosists, many of whom. never once dreamed 
of exercising their minds in the pursuit of truth, or 
accustoming them to philosophical discussion, should 
all accurately comprehend a system, which, accord- 
ing to tlieir own accotlnt,' has escaped the penetra- 
tion and sagacity of the greatest geniuses. 

t Toland, unable to purcliase a dinner, composed 
and published, in order to supply the sharp demands 
of hunger, an infamous and impious book under the 
following title: Pantheisticon, sive Formuls cele- 
brands Societatis Socratlcs, in tres Farticulas divi- 
sfB, qus Fantheistarum sive Sodalium'oontinent, I. 
Mores et Axiomata; II. Numen et Philosophiam; III. 
Libertatem et non fallentem Legem neque fallen- 
dam. Sec. The design of this book. Which was pub- 
lished at London in 1720, appears by the .title. It 
was intended to draw a picture of the licentious mo- 
rals and principles of his brethren the Pantheists 
under the fictitious description of a Socratical So-. 
ciety, which they are represented as holding in all 
the places where they are dispersed. ^ In the Socrati- 
cal, or rather Bacchanalian Society, described in this 
pernicious work, the president and members are said 
to converse freely on several subjects. There is also 
a Form or Liturgy read by the president, who Offici- 
ates as priest, and is answered by the assembly in 
suitable responses. He recommends earnestly to the 
members of the Society the eare of truth, liberty, 
and health; exhorts them to guard against supersti- 
tion, that is, religion; and reads aloud to them, by 
way of lesson, certain select passages out of Cicero 
and Seneca, which seem to favour irreligion. His 
colleagues promise solemnly-to conform themselves 
to his injunctions and exhortations. ^Sometimes all 
the members, animated with enthusiasm and^ joy, 
raise.their voices together; and sing, out of the an- 
cient Latin poets, certain verses which are suitable 
to the laws- and principle? of, their sect. See Des- 
Maizeaux, Life of John Toland, p. 77.— Bibliotheque 
Angloise, torn. viii. If the pantheistical community 
be really such as it is here represented, it iS not so 
much the duty of wise and good men to dispute with 
or refute its membei's, as it is the business orthe 



strange sect were a physician, whose name wa« 
Louis Meyer,* a person called Lucas,! count 
Boulainvilliers,J and some others, equally con- 
temptible on accoimt of their sentiments and 
morals. 



civil magistrate to prevent such licentious and tur- 
buleht spirits from troubling the order of society, and 
seducing honest citizens from their religious princi- 
ples, and the duties of their respective stations. 

* This Meyer was the person who translated into 
Latin the pieces that Spinosa had composed in the 
Dutch language; who assisted him in his last mo. 
ments, after havin^attempted in vain to remove bin 
disorder; and who published his posthumous Workn; 
with a preface, in which, with great impudence and 
little success, he endeavours to prove, that the doc- 
trine of Spinosa differs' in nothing from that of thd> 
Gospel. Meyer is also the author of a well-known 
treatise, entitled, Philosophia Scripturoe Interpres, in 
which the merit and authority of the sacred writings 
areexamined by the dictates of philosophy, that is 
to say, of the philosophy of Mr. Meyer. 

t Lucas was a physician at the Hague, and was 
as famous for what he called his Q,uintes8ei\ces, as 
he was infamous on account of the profligacy of his 
morals. He left behind him a Life of Spihosa; from 
which Lenglet du Fresnoy took all the additions that 
he made to the life of that atheist written by Cole- 
rus. He also composed a work which is still handed 
about, and 'bought at an extravagant price, by those 
in whose judgment rarity find impiety are equivalent 
to merit- This work is entitled, I'Esprit de Spinosa, 
and'surpasses infinitely, in atheistical profanencss, 
even those produations of Spinosa that are generally 
looked upon as the most pernicious; so far has this 
miserable writer lost sight of every dictate of pru- 
dence, and* triumphed even over the restraints of 
shame. 

X This fertile and copious, but paradoxical and in- 
considerate writer, is abundantly known by his va- 
rious productions relating to the' history and politi- 
cal state of the French nation, by a certain prolix 
Fable, entitled, the Life of Mohammed, and by the 
adverse turns of fortune that pursued him. His cha- 
racter was so made up of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, 'that he is almost equally chargeable 
with superstition and atheism; for,* though he ac- 
knowledged ilo other Deity than the universe, or 
nature, yet he looked upon Mohammed as authori- 
zed, by a divine commission, to instruct mankind; 
and.he was of opinion^ that the fate of nations, and 
the destiny of individuals, could be forek'nown,^by an 
attentive observation of the stars. Thus the man 
was, at the same time, an atheist and an astiologer. 
Now this medley of a man was greatly'concerned.(in 
consequence, forsooth, of his ardent zeal for thepub- 
lie good) to see the admirable doctrine of Spinosa- so 
generally .misunderstood, and therefore he formed 
the laudable design of expounding, illustrating, and 
accommodating it, as is done with. respect to the 
doctrines of the Gospel in books of pieCy, to ordinary 
capacities. This design, indeed, heezecuted, but 
not'so fortunately for his master as he might fondly 
imagine; since it appeared most evidently from hia 
own account of the system of Spinosa, that Bayle 
and the other writers who had represented his docr 
trine as repugnant to the plainest dictates of reason, 
and destructive of ~all religion, had judged rightly, 
and were not misled by ignorance or by teiberity. 
In short, the book of Boulainvilliers set the atheism 
and impiety.'Of Spinosa in a much more clear and 
striking light than ev«r they had appeared before 
This infamous book, which was worthy of eterna. 
oblivion, was published by Lenglet du Fresnoy, who, 
thaMt might be bought with avidity, and read with- 
out reluctance, prefixed to it the attractive but per- 
fidious title of a Refutation of the Errors of Spinosa; 
adding to it, indeed, some separate pieces, to which 
this title may, in some measure, be thought applica- 
ble. The whole title runs thus: Refutation des Er- 
reursjJe Benoit de Spinosa, par M. de Fenelon, Ar- 
cheveque de Cambray, par le Pere Lami Benedictin, 
et par M. le Comte de Boulainvjlliers, avec la Vie de 
Spinosa, ecritapar Jean Colerus, Ministre de I'Eglise 
Ltitherienne de la Haye, augmentee de beaucoupde 
Particularites tirees d'une Vie Manuscrite de ce Fhi- 
losophe, faite par un de ses Amis (this fViend waa 
Lucas, the atheistical physician mentioned in tbo 
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XXV. The progressive and flourishing state 
of the arfs and sciences, in the seventeenth 
century, is abundantly known; and we see the 
effects, and enjoy the fruits, of the efforts then 
ipade for the advancement of learning. No 
branch of literature seemed to be neglected. 
Logic, philosophy, history, poetry, "an^ rheto- 
ric; in a word, all the sciences that belong to 
the respective provinces of reason, experience, 
observation, genius, mempry, and imagination, 
were cultivated and improved with remarkable 
success throughout the Christian world. While 
the learned men Of this happy period discover- 
ed such zeal for the improvement of science, 
their zeal was botii inflamed and directed by 
one of the greatest and rarest geniuses that 
ever arose Tor the instruction of mankind. 
This was Fiyncis Bacpn, lord Verulam, who, 
toward the commencement of tliis century, 
opened the' paths that lead to true philosophy 
in his admirable works.* It must be acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that the rules hO prescribes, "to 
direct the researches of the studious, are not 
all practicable amidst the numerous preju- 
■ dices and impediments to which the most zeal- 
ous inquirers are exposed in the ^ pursuit of 
truth; and it appears plainly that this great 
man, to whose elevated and comprehensive ge- 
nius all things seemed easy, was at eertaih 
times so far carried away by the vastness of 
liis conceptions, as to require, from the applica- 
tion and abilities of men, more thanthey were 
capable of performing, and to desire the end, 
without always examining whether the .means 
of attaining it were possible. At the ^ame 
time it must be confessed that a great part of 
the improvements in learning and science,' 
which distinguished Europe during thi^ centu- 
ry, arope from the counsels and directions of 
this extraordinary man. This is more particu- 
larly true of the progress then made in natu- 
ral philosophy, to which noble science Bacon 
did such important service, as is alone sufficient 
to render his name'linmortal. He opened the 
eyes of those 'who had been led blindfold by. 
the dubious authority of traditionary systems, 
arid the uncertain directory- of hypothesis and 



prece(liii^-note,)a Bruxelles,-,chez Francois Fnppens, 
1731. Here we see the poisoir and the antidote join- 
ed, butthe latter perfidiously distributed in a man- 
ner and measure every way insuflicient to remove 
the noxious effects of the former; in a word, the wolf 
i« shut up with the sheep. The account and defence 
of the philosophy of Spinosa, given by Boulainvil- 
liers under the insidious title of a Kefutatibn, take 
up the greatest part pf-this book, and are placej first, 
and not the last iri. order, as the title' would insinu- 
ate. Besides, thewhole contents of this niotl.ey col- 
lection are not enumerated in the title: for, at the 
end of it we find a Latin treatise, entitled Certamen 
Fhiloaophicum propugnatas Veritalis divinEeefnatu- 
ralis, adversus'Jo. Bredenburgii Principia, in fine an- 
nexa. This philosophical controversy contains a De- 
ft^nce o£the Doctrine of Spinosa, by Breddnburg, .and 
a Refutation of tha.t Defence ■ by Isaac Orobio, a 
learned Jewish physician at Amsterdam, and was 
first published in 1703. 

* Mofe especially in his treatise de Dignitate et 
AugraentisScientiarum, and in his Novum Orgarium, 
See the life of that great .Tian, prefixed to his .works 

published in four volumes, in folio, 1740 Bibliothe- 

que Brttanniqne; torn, xv.— In Mallet's L1fe,,of Ba- 
con there is a particular and interesting account of 
his noble attempt to reform the miserable philosophy 
that prevailed before his time. See also Voltaire's 
Melanges de Literature et de Fhilosophie. 



conjecture. He. led them to Nature, that 
they might consult that oracle directly and 
near at hand, and receive her answers; and, by 
the introduction of experimental inqjiiry, he 
pjaced philosophy upon a new arid solid basis. 
It was thus undoubtedly that he removed the 
prejudices of former times, which led men to 
consider all hmna'n knowledge as circumscrib- 
ed within the bounds of Greek and Latin eru- 
dition, and an acquaintance with thfe more" ele- 
gant and liberal arts; .aiid thus, in the vast re- 
gions of nature, he opened scenes of instruc- 
tion and science, which,"although' hitherto un- 
known or disregarded, were infinitely more no- 
ble and sublime, and much more productivp of 
solid nourishment to the minds ef the wise, 
than'tlie learning J;hat Was ciSltivaled before 
his time. 

XXVI. It is remarkable, in general, that the 
sciences of natural philosophy, matliematics, 
arid astronomy, were carried in this century, 
in all the nations of Ejirope, to such a: high de- 
gree of perfection, that they seenied suddenly 
to rise from the puny weakness of infancy to 
a state of full maturity. There is certainly no 
sort of -comparison between the plulosophers, 
mathematicians, and astronomers, of the six- 
teenth and seventeeth centuries. The former 
look like .pygmies, when colnpared with the 
gigantic stature of the latter. At, tl^e head of 
the latter appears Galileo, the ornament of na- 
tural' science in Italy, who was encouraged, in 
his astronomicalresearches and discoveries, by 
the munificence and protection of the grand 
dukes of Tuscany.* In FrAnce appeared Dqs- 
Cartes and Gassendi, who left /behind them 
a great number of eminent disciples; in Den- 
mark Tycho Brahe; in Erigland Boyle _and 
Newton; in Germany Kepler, Hevelius, and 
Leibnitz; and in Switzerland the brothers, 
James and John Bernoulli. These philoso- 
phers of the first magnitude, if I may use that 
expression, excited siich a spirit of emulation 
in Europe, and were followed by such a multi- 
tude of admirers and rivals, that,"if w« except 
those countries which had not' yet emerged 
from a state of ignorance and- barbarism, there 
was scarcely any nation that Could not boast 
of' possessing a profound mathematician, a fa- 
mous astronomer, or an eminent philosopher. 
Nor were the dukes of Tuscany, however dis- 
tinguished by their hereditary zeal for the sci- 
ences, and their liberality to the learned, the 
only patrons of philosophy at this time, since 
it is well known that the monairchs of Great- 
Britain aiid France, Charles II. and Louis XIV., 
honoured thesciences, and those who cultivat- 
ed them, with their protection and encourage- 
ment. It is to the munificence bf those two 
princes that the Royal Society of London, and 
the Academy of- Sciences at Paris, owe their 
origin and establishment, their privileges, ho- 
riours and endowments, and that we, in con- 
sequence, art indebted for the interesting disco- 
veries that have been made bythese two learn- 
ed bodies, the end of whosp institution is the 
study and investigation bf nafure, and the cul- 
ture of all those arts and sciences which lead 



* See Heuma^'s Acta Fhilosophorum, the zivth, 
xvth, and xviitta parts. • — _ 
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to truth, and are useful to mankind.* Th^ 

establishments, and the inquiries they were so 
naturally adajrted to enteourage and promote, 
proved not only beneficial, in the highest degree, 
to the civil interests of manlsind, but were also 
productive of inestimable advantages to the 
cause of true religion.. By these inquiries, 
the empire of superstition, which is always the 
bane of genuine piety, and often a source of 
rebellion and calamity in sovereign states, was 
greatly shaken; by them the fictitious prodigies, 
that had so longi kept miserable mortals in a 
painful state of servitude and terror, were de- 
prived bf their influence; by them nutural re- 
ligion was built upon solid foundations, and il- 
lustrated with admirable perspicuity and evi- 
dence; as by them the infinite perfections of 
the Supreme .JBeing were demonstrated with 
the utmost clearness and force from the frame 
of the universe in general, and also from .the 
structure of its various parts. 

XXVII. The improvements made in liistory, 
and more especially the new degrees of light 
that were tlirown upon the ancient history of 
the church, were of eminent service to the 
cause of genuine Christianity; for thus the ori- 
ginal sources and reasons of many absurd opin- 
ions and institutions, which antiquity and cus- 
tom had rendered sacred, were discovered and 
exposed in their proper colours; and innumer- 
able errors that had' possessed and perplexed 
the anxious spirits of the credulous and super- 
stitious multitude, were happily deprived of 
their authority and influence. Thus, in.con- 
sequence, the cheerful light of truth, and the 
calm repose and tranquillity that attend it, 
arose upon the minds of^many; and human 
life was delivered from the crimes that have 
been sanctified by superstition, and froni the tu- 
mults and agitations in which it has so often 
involved unhappy mortals. Tlie advantages 
that flowed from the improvement of historical 
knowledge were both innumerable and inesti- 
rjiable. By this many pious and excellent per- 
, sons, whom ignorance or malice had stigmatis- 
ed as heretics, were delivered from reproach, 
recovered their good fame, and thus were se- 
cured against the .malignity of superstition. 
By" this it appeared, that many of those reli- 
gious controversies, which had divided nations, 
friends, and families, and involved so often 
sovereign^ states in bloodshed, rebellion, and 
crimes of the most horrid kind, were owing to 
the most trifling and contemptible causes, to 
the ambiguity and obscurity of. certain theolo- 
gical phrases and terms, to superstition, igno- 
rance and envy, to spiritual pride and ambition. 
By this it was demonstrated with the fullest 
evidence, that many of those religious ceremo- 
nies, which had been long considered as of di- 
vine institution, were derived from the most in- 
glorious sources, being either borrowed from 
the manners and customs of barbarous nations, 



* The history of the Royal Society or' London, was 
published by-Dr. Sprat, in the year 17^.* Fonte- 
nelte composed th6 Historjr of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris. The 'reader will find a comparison 
between these learned bodies in Voltaire's Melanges 
de Literature et de Fhilosophie. 



Cg^ * A much more interesting and ample history 
of this respectable society was aflervpards composed, 
and published by Dr. Birch, its learned secretary. 



or invented with a design to deceive the igno- 
rant and credulous, or,dictated by the idle vi- 
sions of senseless enthusiasm. By this the am- 
bitious intrigues of the bishops and other mi- 
nisters of religion, who, by perfidious arts, had 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the throne, 
usurped a considerable part of its authority and 
revenues, and held princes in subjection to their 
yoke by the terrors of the church, were brought 
to light. And to mention no more instances, it 
was by fee lamp of history that those coimcils, 
whose decrees had so long been regarded as 
infallible and sacred, and revered as the dic- 
tates of celestial wisdom, were exhibited to the 
attentive observer as assemblies, where an odi- 
ous mixture of ignorance and kna<fery very 
frequently presided. Our happy experience, 
in these later (imes, furnishes daily instances 
of the saluiary effects of these important dis- 
coveries on the state of the Christian church, 
and on the condition of all its members. 
Hence flow that lenity and moderation which 
are mutually exercised by those who differ in 
their religious sentiments; the prudence and 
caution that are used in estimating opinions 
and deciding controversies; tie protection and 
support that are granted to men of worth,, 
when attacked by the inalice of bigotry; and 
the visible diminution of the errors, fiauds, 
crimes, and cruelties, with which superstition 
fornrerly embittered the pleasures of human 
life, and the enjoyments of social intercourse 
' XXVIII. Many of the doctors of this cen- 
tury applied themselves, with eminent success, 
to the study of Hebrew and Greek literature, 
and of the oriental languages and antiquities; 
and, as their progress in this kind of erudition 
was rapid, so, in many instances, was the uso 
they made of it truly excellent and laudable, 
for they were thus enabled to throw light on 
many "difficult passages of the sacred writings 
that had been ill understood and injudiciously 
apphed, and which some had even employed 
in supporting erroneous opinions, and giving a 
plausible colour to pernicious doctrines. Hence 
it happened, that many patrons and promoters 
of popular notions, an(i of visionary and ground- 
less fancies, were deprived of the fallacious ar- 
guments by which they maintained their er- 
rors. It ceinnot also be denied, that the cause of 
religion received considerable benefit from the 
lahours of those, who eitljer endeavoured to 
preserve the purity and elegance of the Latin 
language, or who, beholding with emulation 
the example of the French, employed their in- 
dustry in improving and polishing the lan- 
guages "of their respective countries; for it 
must be evidently both, honourable and advan- 
tageous to the Christian church,- to have al- 
ways irt its bosom men of learning qualified to 
write and discourse upon theological siibjects 
with precision, elegance, ease, and perspicuity, 
that so the ignorant" and perverse may be al- 
lured to receive instruction, and also be able 
to comprehend with facihty the instructions 
they receive. 

XXIX.- The rules of morality sJid pra.ctice, 
which were laid down in the sacred writings 
by Chrfst and his apostles, assumed an advan- 
tageous form, received new illustrations, and 
were supported upoifnew and solid principles^ 
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-when that great system of law, which results 
from the constitution of nature,"and the dic- 
tates of right reason, began to be studied with 
more diligence, and investigated with more ac- 
curacy and perspicuity than had been the case 
in preceding ages. In this sublime study of 
the law of nature, the inuhortal Grotius led 
the way in his excellent book concerning the 
Rights of War and Peace: and, from the "dig- 
nity and importance of the subject, his labours 
excited' the zeal and emulation of men of the 
most eminent genius and abilities,* who turn- 
ed their principal attention to this noble sci- 
ence. How much the labours of thesp great 
men contributed to assist the ministers' of the 
Gospel, both in their discourses and writings 
concerning the duties and obUgattons of Chris- 
tians, ma:y be easily seen by comparing the 
books of a practical kind, publishedsince the 
period now under consideration, with those 
which were in vogue before that time.^-' 
[^^ There is scarcely a discourse upon any 
subject of Christian morality, how inconsider- 
able soever it may be, that does not bear some 
marks of the improvement which was intro- 
duced into the science of inorals by those great 
men, who studied that science in the .paths of 
nature, in the frame andTionstitution of rational 
and moral beings; and in the relations by which 
they are rendered members of one great fami- 
ly,, under the inspection and government of 
one common and univefsalf Parent.] ' It is un- 
questionably certain, that since this period the 
dictates of natural law, and the duties of Chrisr 
tian morality, have been more accurately de-' 
fined; certain evangelical precepts, whose na- 
ture and foundations were imperfectly compre- 
hended in the times of old, have been more 
clearly illustrated; the superiority which dis- 
tinguishes the morality of the Gospel from the 
course of duty that is deducjble from the mere 
light of nature, has been more fully demon- 
strated; and those common notions and gene- 
ral principles, which are the foundations of 
moral obligation, and are every way adapted 
to dispel all doubts that may arise, and all con- 
troversies that may be started, concerning . the 
nature of evangelical righteonsness and virtue,^ 
have been established with greater evidence 
and certainty." It may also be added, that the 
impiety of those infidels^ who have had the ef- 
frontery to maintain that the precepts of the 
Gospel are contrary to the dictates of spund 
reason, repugnant to the constitution of our 
nature, inconsistent with the interests of civil 
society, adapted to enervate the mind, and to 
draw men off fi-om-the business, the duties, and 
enjoyments of l*fe,| has been much more trir 
umphantly refuted in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, than in any other period 
of the Christian church. 

'XXX. T/t these reflections upon the state 
of learning and science in generd, it may not 
be improper to add a particular and separate 



* See Adam. Pr«d. Glafey's Historia Juris Natu- 
is; to whicb is sabjoiued Bis. Bibliotheca Juris Na- 
ture et Gentittm.- 

t This sentence, beginning with " There is scarce- 
ly a discourse" and ending, with " common and uni- 
vtraal Parent," is added 1>y the translator. 

X Lq Contra Social, par Rousseau.^ 



acclount of the progress and revolutions of phi- 
losophy in the Christian schools. At the be- 
ginning of this century, almost all the Euro- 
pean philosophers were divided into two class- 
es. One of which Comprehended the Peripate- 
ticn, and the other the Cli^mists, or Fire-Philo- 
sophers, as they were often styled. These two 
classes, during many years, contended warmly 
for the i)re-eminence; ,>n4 a great number of 
laboured and auhtile productions -were puWishr' 
ed amidst this philosophical contest. The Pe- 
ripatetics were in possession of the professor- 
ships in almost all the schools of learning, and 
looked upon ail such as presumed, either to 
reject, or even amend the doctrines of Aristo- 
tle, as objects of indignation, little less crimi- 
nal than traitors and rebels. It is, however, 
observable, that the greatest part of these su- 
percilious and persecuting doctorilj if we ex- 
cept those of the universities of Tubingen, 
'Altorf, J'uliers, and Leipsic", were less attached 
to Aristotle himself than to his modern inter- 
preters and commentators. The Chemists 
spread themselves through almost all Europe, 
and assumed the obscure and ambiguous title 
of Rosecrucian Brethren," which drew at first 
some degree of respect, as it seemed to be bor- 
rowed from the arms of Luther, which were a 
cross placed upon a rose. They inveighed 
against the Peripatetics with a singular degree 
of bitterness and animosity, represented them ■ 
as corrnptoi§ both of religion and- philosophy, 
and published a multitude of treatises against 
them, which discovered little else than their 
folly and their maUoe. At the head of these 
fanatics were Robert Fludd,f a native of Eng- 



-^ 'The title of Bosecrucians evidently denotes the 
chymical pbilosopheFS, and those who blended the 
doctrines of religion with the secrets of chymis. 
try. The denomination itself is d'rawn. from thff' 
science of chymistry; and they only who are ac- 
quainted with the peculiar language oTthechymists" 
can understand its true signification and^ energy. 
It is not compounded, as many imagine, of the two 
words rosa and .crwi,^ which signify "rose and cross, 
but of the latter of these words, and the Latin word 
ros, which signiiieB dew. Of all natural bodies, dew. 
is the mofet powerful dissolvent bf gold... The cross, 
in the chymical style., is equivalerit to'^light: because 
the figure of the cross (f) exhibits', at the same time, 
the three letters of-whi'ch -theVord lux,i. e. light, 
is compounded. Now liiz is balled by this sect the 
s6ed or menstruum' of the red dragon; or, in- other 
words, that gross and corporeal light, which, when 
properly digested and modified, produces gold. Jl'rom 
all this it follows, that a' Rosecrucian philosopher is 
one- who, by the intervention and assistance of tbe 
dew, seeks for light, or, in other words, the substance 
called the Philosopher's Stone. AW other explica 
lions of this term are false and chimerical. The in. 
terpretations that are given of it by the 'chymists, i 
wjio love, on-all occasions, to involve themselves in 
intricacy and darkness, are invented merely to de- 
ceive those who are strangers to their mysteries. - 
The true energy and meaning of this denomination 
of Rosecrucians, did not escape the penetration and 
sagacity of Gassendi, as appears by his Examen 
Philosophite Fluddanee, sect. xv. It was, however 
still more fully explained' by Renaudbt, a famous 
Pnench physician, in his Con-fiirences Fubliques, t. 
iv. A gregt number of materials and anecdotes re 
lating to the fraternity, rdles, observances, and 
writings, of the Roseerucians, (who made such a 
noise in this century,) may be found in Arnold's 
Kirchen-und-Ketzer, Historie, part ii. p. 1114. 

t See, for an account of this singular man, from 
whose writings Jacob Behmen derived all his mys- 
tical and.rapturoits doctrine. Wood's Atheniex@xo- 
nienses, vol. i. p. 610. and Histor. et Antiq. i^ade- 
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land, and a man of surprising, geniusi Jacob 
Behmon, n shoemaker, who lived at Gorlitz, 
and Michael Mayer.* These leaders of the 
sect were followed Tjy John Baptist Helmont,' 
and his son Francis, Christian Knorrius de 
Rosenroth, &hulman, Nollius, Sperber, and 
many others of various fame. A iiniformity 
of opinion, and a sjrtrit of concord, seem scarce- 
ly possible in such a society as this; for, as a 
great part of its doctrine is derived' from cer- 
tain internal feelings and flights^ of imagina- 
tion, which can neither be comprehended nor 
defined, and is supported by testimonies of -the 
external senses, whose reports are illusory and 
changeable, so it is remarkable, that, among 
the more eminent writers of this sect, there 
are scarcely any two who adopt the same te- 
nets and sentiments. There are, nevertheless, 
some common principles that are generally em- 
braced, and which serve as a centre of union 
to the society They all maintain, that the 
dissolution oi bodies, by the power of fire, is 
the only way through which men can arrive 
at true wisdom, and come to discern the first 
principles of things. T^ey all acknowledge a 
certain analogy arid harmony between the 
powers of nature and the doctrines of religion, 
ajid believe that the Deity governs the king- 
dom of grace by the same laws with which he 
■rules the kingdom of nature; and hence it is 
that they employ chemical denominations -to 
express the truths of religion. They all hold, 
that there is a sort of divine energy , or soulr 
diffused through the frame of the universe, 
which some call Arcliaeus, others the Univer- 
sal Spirit, and which others mention under difc 
ferent appellations. They all talk in the most 
obscure and superstitious manner of what they 
call the signatures of things, of the power of 
the stars over all corporeal beings, and their 
particular influence ■upon the human race, of 
theefficacy of magic, and the various species 
and classes of demons. In fine, they all agree 
in throwing out the most crude and ineonipre- 
hensible notions and ideas, in the most obscure, 
quaint, and unusual expressioiis. - , 

XXXI. This (Controversy, between the Che- 
mists and Peripatetics, was buried in silence 
and oblivion, as soon as a new and more seem- 
ly form of philosophy was presented to the 
world by two great men, who reflected a lus- 
tre upon the French nation,^-Gassendi and 
Des-Cartes. The former, whose profound 
knowledge of geometry and' astronomy was ac- 
companied with the mqst engaging eloquence, 
and an acquaintance with the various branch- 
es of solid erudition and polite literature, was 
canon of Digne, and professor of mathematics 
at Paris. The latter, who was a, man of qua- 
lity, and bred a. soldier, surpassed the greatest 
part of his contemporaries- in acuteness, sub- 
tlety, and extent of genius, -though he was 
much inferior to Gassendi in point of learning. 



iniE- Oxbniensis, lib. ii. p. 308.— For an apcouVit of 
Helmont, therfather, see Hen. Witte, Memor. Philo- 
soph.— Consaft also Joacli. Fred. Feller, in Misoel- 
an. Leibnitian'.— Several writers beside Arnold have 
given an account of Jacob Belimen.* .- 
» See Molleri Cinibria Literata, torn, i. p. 370. 



*,See, also sect. ii. parlii chap. i. sect. x\. of this 
centt^. 



In 1624, Gassendi attacked Aristotle, and the 
whole body of his commentators and followers, 
with great resolution a,ni iiigenqity;* but the re- 
sentment and indignation which he drew upon 
himself from all quarters by this bold attempt, 
and the sweetness of his natural temper, which 
made him an enemy to dissention and contest, 
engaged him to desist, and to suspend an enter- 
prise, thatj by opposing the prejudices, was so 
adapted to inflame the passions of the learned. 
Hence no more than two books of the work 
he had .composed against the Aristotelians 
were made public; the other five were sup- 
pressed.t- He also wrote against Fludd, and, 
by refuting him, refuted at the same time the 
Rosecrucian Brethren; and here the Aristote- 
lians seemed to behold his labours with a fa- 
vourable eye. After having overturned seve- 
ral false and visionary systems of philosophy, 
he began to think of substituting something 
more solid.and satisfactory in their place, and 
in pursuance of this design he proceeded with 
the utmost circumspection and caution. He 
recommended to others, and followed hims^elf, 
that wise method of philosophical investiga- 
tion, which, with a alb* and timorous pace, 
rises from the objects of sense to the.discussipj}^ 
of reason,' and arriyes at truth by assiduity, 
experiment, and an attentive observation of 
the laws of nature; or, to express the samei 
thing in other words,' he struck out that judi- 
cious niethod, which, by an attention to tacts, 
to the changes and motions of the natural 
world, leads ' by degrees to general principle^, 
and lays a solid foundation for rational inquiry. 
In the application of this method, he had re- 
course chiefly to mathematical succours, from 
a persuasion that demonstration and certainty 
were the peculiar fruits of that accurate and 
luminous science. He drew no assistance from 
metaphysics, which he overlooked from an opi- 
nion that the greatest part of its rules and de- 
cisions .were too precarious to^atisfy a sincere 
inquirer, animated with the love of truth.} 
, XXXII. Des-Cartes followed a very differ- 
ent method in his philosophical researches. 
He abandoned mathematics, which he had at 
first looked -upon as the tree of knowledge, 
and employed the science of abstract ideas, or 
metaphysics, in the investigation of truth. 
Having accordiiigly laid down a few plain and 
general principles, which . seemed to be de- 
duced immediately from the nature of man, 
-his next business was to form distinct notions 
of the Deity, of matter, soul, body, space, the 
universe, and tlie Various parts of which it is 
composed. From these notions, examined 
with attention, compared and combined ao- 



*- The' title of his book .against the Aristotelians 
is as follows: Exercitationum paradoxicarum adver- 
sus Aristoteleos Libri 'Vn. in his quibus prjEcipaa 
totins Peripateticas Doctrinffi Fundatnenta excutiun- 
tur, Opiniones vero, ut ex vetustioiibus obsoleta), 
stabiliuntur. . . 

t See Bougerelle's Vie de Gassendi. 

I See Gassehdi's Institutiones Fhilosophis; a dip 
fuse production, which takes up the two first volumes 
of his works, and in which his principal design is ta 
show, that those opinions, both of the ani^ient and 
modern philpsophers, wJiich are deduced from me- 
taphysical principles, have .little solidity, and are 
generally defective in point of evidence and perspi. 
'cuity. 
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cording to their mutual relations, connexions, 
^d resemblances, and reduced into a kind of 
system, he proceeded still farther, and made 
admirable use of them in reforming the other 
branches of philosophy, and giving them a new 
degree of stability and . consistence. This he 
effected by connecting all his branches of 
philosophical reasoning in such a manner, that 
principles and consequences were placed in' 
the most accurate order, and tlie latter seemed 
to flow from the former in the most natural 
manner. This method of pursuing trutji could 
not fail to attract the admiration Of many; and 
so indeed it happened; for no sooner had Des- 
Cartes publishea'his discoveries in philosophy, 
than a considerable number of eminent men, 
in different parts of Europe, who had long en- 
tertained a high disgust to the inelegant and 
ambiguous jargon of the schools, adopted these 
discoveries with zeal, declared their approba- 
tion of tjie new system, and expressed their, 
desire that its autlior should.be substituted in 
the place of the Peripatetics, as a philosophi- 
cal guide to the youth in the public semina- 
ries of 'learning. On thp other hand, the 
Peripatetics^ or Aristotelians, seconded by the 
influence of the clergy, who apprehended tliat 
the cause of rehgion vv as aimed at, and endan- 
gered,/ by these philosophical- innovations, 
made a prodigious noise, and left no means 
unemployed to prevent the downfall of their 
old system, and diminish the growing reputa- 
tion of the new philosophy. To execute this 
invidious purpose with tlie greater facility, 
they not only acciised Des-Cartes of the most 
dangerous and pernicious errors, but went so 
far, in the extravagance of their malignity, as 
to bring a charge of atheism against him. This 
furious zeal of the Aristotelians will not appear 
so extraordinary, when it is considered, that 
they contended, not so much for their philo- 
sophical system, as for the honours, advan- 
tages, and profits they derived from it. The 
Theosophists, Rosecrucians, and Chymists, en- 
tered into this contest against Des-Cartes, but 
conducted themselves with greater moderation 
than the .Aristotelians^ notwithstanding their 
persuasion that the Peripatetic philosophy, 
though, chimerical and impious, was much less 
intolerable than the Cartesian system.*- The 
consequences of this dispute were favourable 
to the progress of science; for tlie wiser part 
of the European philosophers, although tliey 
did not adopt the sentiments of Des-Cartes, 
were encouraged and animated by his exam- 
ple to carry on tlieir inquiries with more free- 
dom from the restraints of traditional and per- 
sonal authority than they had formerly done,, 
and to throw resolutely from their necks that 
yoke of servitude, under which Aristotle and 
his followers had so long kept them in subjec- 
tion. 

XXXIII. The most eminent contemporaries 
of Des-Cartes ipplauded, in general, the ef- 
forts he made toward the reformation of phi- 
losophy, and that noble resolution with which 
he broke the shackles of magist,erial authority, 
and struck out new paths, in which he pro- 



♦ See Baillet'B Vie de Rene Dus-Cartes, and also 
Ihe General Dictionary. 
Vot. n.— 23 



ceeded without a guide, in the search after 
truth. They also approved his method of 
rising, with caution and accuracy, from tho 
most sinjple, and, as it were, the primary dic- 
tates of reason and nature, to truths and propo- 
sitions of a more complex and intricate kind, 
and of admitting nothing as truth, that was 
not clearly and distinctly apprehended as such. 
Tliey went still farther, and unanimouslySac- 
knowle'dg^d, that he had made most valuable 
and important discoveries in philosophy, and 
had demonstrated several truthsj which, be- 
fore his time, were received upon no other evi- 
dence than tl2at of traditioi) and conjecture. 
But these aclaiowledgments did not prevent 
some of those who made them with the great- 
est sincerity, from finding several essential 
defects in the philosophy of this great man. 
They considered his account of the causes and 
principles of natural things, as for the most 
part hypothetical, and founded on fancy, rather 
than experience. Tliey even attacked the 
fundamental principles upon which the whola 
system of his philosophy was built, such as his 
ideas of the Deity, of the universe, of matter 
and spirit, of the laws of motion, and other 
points that were connected with these. Some 
of these principle they pronounced uncertain; 
Others, tliey said, were of a pernicious tenden- 
cy, and likely to engender the most dangerous 
errors; and they affirmed, that some were di- 
rectly contrary to the language of experience. 
At the head of these objectors appeared his 
fellow-citizen, Gassendi, who ' had made war 
before him upon the Aristotelians and Chy- 
mists; who, in genius, was his equal; in learn-- 
ing, greatly his superior; and whose mathema- 
tical knowledge, was most uncommon and ex- 
tensive. This formidable adversary directed 
his first attacks against the metaphysical prin- 
ciples which supportedthe whole structure of 
the Cartesian philosophy. He then proceeded 
still farther; and, for tlie physical system of 
Des-Cartes, substitute4 one that resembled not 
a little the natural philosophy of Epicurus, 
though far superior to it in solidity, much 
more rational, consistent, and perfect, being 
founded, not on the illusory visions of fancy, 
but on the testimony of sense and the dictates 
of experience.* This new and sagacious ob- 
server of nature had not many followers, and 
his disciples were much less num6_rous than 
those of Des-Cartes. But what he wanted in 
number, was sufficiently compensated by the 
merit and reputation of those who adopted his 
philosophical system; for he was followedi by 
some of the most eminent men in Europe," by 
persons who were distinguished in the highest 
degree by their indefatigable -application, and 

* See his DisquisitioMetaphysica, seu Dubitationes 
ef InslantitB adverSus Cartesii Motapjiysicam, et 
llesponsu, in ttle third volume of his works. — Ber- 
nier, a celebrated French physician, has given an 
accurate ?vie\v of the philosophy of Gassendi in his 
abridgment of it, published at Lyons, in 1684. This 
abridgment will give the reader a better at^ount of 
this philosophy than even the works of Gassendi 
himself, in which his meaning is often expressed in 
an ambiguous manner, and winch are, besides, 
loaded with superfluous erudition. The Life of 
Gassendii accurately written by Bougerelle, a priest 
of the oratory, was published in 1737. — See Eihliottv. 
Francoise, torn, xxvii. p 353. 
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their extensive knowledge both of natural 
philosophy and mathematics. He had cer- 
tainly few disciples in his own country; but, 
among the English, who in his time were re- 
markable for their application to studies of a 
physical and mathematical kind, a considera- 
ble number adopted his philosophical system, 
It may here be observed, that even those emi- 
nent philosophers and divines, such as Which- 
cot, Gr^le, Cudworth, and More, who entered 
the lists'with Hobbes, (whose doctrine came 
nearer to the principles of Gassendi than to 
the system of Des-Cartes,) and revived ancient 
Platonism,' in order to crush under its weight 
the philosopher of Malmesbury, placed Gas- 
sendi and Plato in the same class, and ex- 
plained the sentiments of the latter in Such a 
manner as to make them appear quite agreea- 
ble to the principles of the former.* 

XXXIV. From this period must be dated 
the famous schism that divided the philoso- 
phical world into two great sects, wJiioh, though 
they almost agree upon those points that are 
of the greatest utility and importance in hu- 
man life,- differ widely about the principles of 
human knowledge, and the fundamental points 
whence the philosopher must proceed in his 
search of truth. , Of these sects, one may pro- 
perly be called Metaphyseal, and the otlier 
Mathematical. The metaphysical sect follows 
the system of D^s-Cartes; the mathematical 
one directs its researches by t'le principles of 
Gassendi. Philosophers of '.he former class 
look upon truth as attainable by abstract rea- 
soning; those of the latter 6eek it by observa- 
tion and experience. Th/) follower of Des- 
Cartes attributes little to the external senses, 
and much to meditation and discussion. The 
disciple of Gassendi, on the contrary, places 
little confidence in metaphysical discussion, 
and principally has recourse to the reports of 
sense and the contemplation of nature. The 
Cartesian, from a small number of abstract 
truths, deduces a long series of propositions, 
in order to arrive at a precise and accurate 
knowledge of God and nature, of body and 
spirit; the Gassendian admits these raetaphy- 
Bical truths, but at the same time denies the 
possibility of erecting, upon their basis, a regu- 
lar and solid system of philosophy, without 
the aid of assiduous observation and repeated 
experiments, which are the most natural and 
effectual means of philosophical progress and 
improvement. The one, eagle-like, soars with 
an intrepid flight to the first fountain of truth, 
and to the general relations and final causes of 
things; and thence descending, explains, by 
them, the various changes and appearances of 
nature, the attributes and counsels of the Dei- 
ty, the moral constitution and duties of man, 
the frame and structure of the universe. Th6 
other, more diSicult and cautious, observes 
with attention, and examines with assiduity, 
the objects that are before his eyes; and rises 
gradually from them to the first cause, and the 
primordial principle of things. The Carte- 
sians suppose, that many things are known by 



* See the preface to the Latin translation of Cud- 
worth'a Intellectual System; and also the remarks 
added to that translation. Ot?- Dr. Mosheim is the 
author of that translation and of those remarks. 



man with the utmost certainty; and hence 
arises their propensity to form their opinions 
and doctrines into a regular system. The fol- 
lowers of Gassendi consider man as in a state 
of ignorance with respect to an immense num- 
ber of points, and, consequently, think it in- 
cumbent upon them to suspend their judgment 
in a multitude of cases, until time and expe- 
rience dt§pel their darkness; and hence it is 
also, that they consider a sijstem as an attempt 
of too adventurous a nature, and by no means 
proportioned to the narrow extent of human 
knowledge; or, at least, they think,' that the 
business of system-making ought to be left to 
the philosophers of future times, who, by join- 
ing the observations and experience of many 
ages, may acquire a- more satisfactory and ac- 
curate knowledge of nature than has been yet 
attained. 

These dissensions and contests concerhing 
the first principles of human knowledge, pro- 
duced various debates upon other subjects of 
the utmost moment and importance; such as, 
the nature of God, the essence of matter, the 
elements or constituent principles of bodies, 
the laws of motion, 'the manner in which the 
Divine I rovidence exerts itself in the govern- 
ment of the world, the frame and structure of 
the universe, the nature, union, and joint ope- 
rations of soul and body. If we consider at- 
tentively the profound and intricate nature of 
tljese subjects, together with the limits, debili- 
ty, and imperfections of the human under- 
standing, we shall see too much reason to fear, 
that these contests will last as long as the pre- 
sent state of man.* The wise and the good, sen- 
sible of this, will carry on such debates with a 
spirit of mildness and mutual forbearance; and, 
knowing that differences jn opinions are inevi- 
table where truth is so difficult of access, will 
guard against tliat temerity with which too 
many disputants accuse their antagonists of ir-- 
religion and impiety. f 



* Voltaire published, in 1740, at Amsterdam, a 
pamphlet, entitled, La Metaphysique do Newton, ou 
Parallele des Sentimens de Newton et de Leibnitz, 
which, though superficial and inaccurate, may be 
useful to those readers who have not application 
e nough to draw from better sources, and are desirous 
of knowing how much these two philosophical sects 
differ in their,principles and tenets. 

t It is abundantly known that Des-Cartes and his 
metaphysical followers were accused by many of 
striking at the foundations of all religion; nor is this 
accusation entirely withdrawn even in our times. 
See, in the miscellaneous works of Father Hardouin, 
his Atlieists Unmasked, Among these pretended 
atheists, Des-Cartes, and hia two famous disciples, 
(Antoine Le Grand and ^Sylvain .Regis,) hold the 
first rank; lior is Father Malebranche, though Iw 
seems rather chargeable with fanaticism than athe- 
ism, exempted from a place in this odious list.- It is 
true that Hardouin, who gives so liberally a place in 
the atheistical class to these great men, was himself 
a visionary dreamer, whose judgment, in many 
cases, is little to be respected; but it is also true, 
that, in the work now under consideration, he does 
not reason from his "own whimsical notions, but 
draws all his arguments from those followers of 
Aristotle and Gassendi, who have opposed, with the 
greatest sucbess and acuteness, the Cartesian syB- 
tem. Even Voltaire, notwithstanding the modera- 
tion with which he expresses himself.'seema plain- 
ly enough to give hia assent to the accusers of Dea- 
Cartes. On the other hand, it must be observed that 
these accusers are censured in their turns by several 
modern metaphysicians.' Gassendi. for example, is 
charged by Arnauld with overturning the doctrine 
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XXXV. Those- who" had either adopted, 
without exception, the principles of Des-Car- 
tea, or who, without going so far, approved the 
method and rules laid down by him for the in- 
vestigation of truth, employed all their zeal 
and industry in correcting, amending, confirm- 
ing, and illustrating, the- metaphysical species 
of philosophy; and its votaries were exceed- 
ingly nuijierons, particularly in France and in 
the United Provinces. But among the mem- 
bers of this philosophical sect there were some 
wha aimed at the destruction of all religion, 
more especially Spinosa, and others, who, like 
Balthasar Becker,* made use of the principles of 
Des-Cartes, toWerturn some doWrines of Chris- 
tianity, and to pervert others. Tliis circum- 
stance proved disadvantageous to the whole 
sect, and brought it into'disrepute in many 
places. The metaphysical philosophy fell, how- 
ever, afterwards into better hands, and was 
treated with great wisdom and acuteness by 
Malebranche, a man of uncommon eloquence 
and subtlety; and by Leibnit?, whose name is 
consigned to immortality as one of the greatest 
geniuses that ever appeared in the world.f Nei- 
ther of these great men, indeed, adopted "all the 
principles and doctrines of Des-Cartes; but both 
of them approved, upon the whole, his philoso- 
phical method7which,they-enlarged, amended, 
and improved, by several additions and correc- 
tions, that rendered'its procedure more luminous 
and sure. This is more especially true of 
Leibnitz, whp, rejecting the suggestions of 
fancy, seemed to follow no other- guides than 
reason and judgment; for Malebranche, having 
received fi-om nature a warm and exuberant 
imagination, was too much ruled by its die- 
tales, and was thus_often imperceptibly led 
into the visionary regions of enthusiasin. 

XXXVI. The mathematical philosophy al- 
ready mentioned, was much less studied and' 
adopted than the metaphysical system, and its 
followers in France were very few in number. 



of the sours immortlSlity in bis controversy with' 
Des-CarteSi^ml by Leibnitz with corrupting and de- 
stroying the whole system of natural religion; see 
Des-Maizeaux, Recueil de diverses pieces ^ur la Phi- 
tosophie, torn, ii.-* Leibnitz has also ventured to af- 
firm, that Sir-lsaac Newton and his followers rob 
the Deity of some of his mosi; excellent attpbutes, 
and sap the foundations of. natural religion.. In 
short, the controversiat-writings on both sides are 
filled with rash and indecorous reproaches of this 
kind. 

5t?? * See, for a farther account of the particular 
tenets and opinions of Becker, s^ct._ii. part ii. chap. 
ii* sect. XXXV. of this century. - 

t For an aqiple and interesting account of, Male- 
branche and his philosophy, see Fontenelle's Eloges 
des Academiciens, tom. i.-p. 317, and, for a view of- 
the errors and defects of his metaphysical system, 
see Hardouin's Atheists- Unmasiied, in his CEuvres 
Melees, p. 43. Fontenelle has a^so given an account 
of th^ life and philosophical Sentiments of Leibnitz, 
in the work already quoted, vol. ii.; but a much more 
ample one has been published in German by Charles 
Gunther Ludewig, in his history of the Xeibnitian 
Philosophy. However, the genius and philosophy of 
this great man are best to be learned from his let- 
ters, published by Kortholt. 



0^ * It appears, on reference, that the censure is 
not conveyed iii such strong terms as those employ- 
ed by our histoilan; Leibnitz merely says, that Gas- 
sendi appeared to hesitate and waver too much con- 
cerning the nature of the soul, and the principles of 
natural religion. '■ 



But it met with a favourable reception ia Great 
Britain, whose philosophers perceiving, in its 
infant and unfinished features, the immortal 
lines of Verulam's wisdom, snatched it from 
its cradle, in a soil where it was ready to 
perish, cherished it with parental tenderness, 
and have still continued their zealous efforts 
to bring it to maturity and perfection. The 
Royal Society of London, which may be con- 
sidered as the philopophioal seminary of the 
nation, took it under their protection, and 
have neither spared expense nor pains to culti- 
vate and improve it, and to render it subservi- 
ent to the purposes of life. It owed, more es- 
pecially, a great part of its progress and im- 
provement to the countenance, industry, and 
genius of tliat immortal protector of science, 
the pious and venerable Robert Boyle, whose 
memory will be ever precious to the worthy 
and the wise, the friends of leligion, learning, 
and mankind. The illustrious names of Barrow, 
Wallis, and Locke, may also be added to the 
list of thbse who contributed to the progress 
of natural knowledge. Nor were the learned 
divines of the British nation (though that order 
has often excited the complaints of philoso- 
phers, and been supposed to behold, with a 
jealous and suspicious eye, the efforts of phi- 
losophj as dangerous to the cause of religion) 
less zealous than the other patrons of spierice 
in this noble cause. On thg contrary, they 
looked upon the improvement of natural know- 
ledge not only as innocent, but as of the highest 
utility and importance; as admirably adapted 
to excite and maintain iri the minds of men a 
profound veneration fpr the Supreme Creator 
and Governor of the world, and to furnish new 
supports to the cause of religion; and also as 
agreeable both to the laws and the spirit of the 
Gospel, and to the sentiments of the primitive 
church.- -And" hence it was that those doctors, 
who, in the lectures founded by Mr. Boyle, 
attacked the enemies of religion, employed in 
this noble and pious attempt the succours of 
philosophy with the most happy and tpvrni- 
phant success. But the immortal man, to 
whose immense genius and indefatigable in- 
dustry philosophy owejd its greatest improve- 
ments, and who carried the lamp of knowledge 
into paths of nature that had been unexplored 
before Bis time, was Sir Isaac Newton,* whose 
name was revered, and whose genius was ad- 
miredj even by his warmest adversaries. Thia 



Ql^ -* Mr. Hume's account of tliis great man is 
extremely just, and contains some peculiar strokes 
that do honour to this elegant painter of jiiinds. 
" In Newton, {says Ae;)this island may boast of hav- 
ing produced the greatest and rarest genius that ever 
arose for the ornament and instruction of tbe spe* 
cies. Cautious in admitting.no principles but such 
as were founded in experiment; but resdlute to adopt 
every such principle, however new and unusual; 
from modesty, ignorant of his superiority above the 
rest of mankind, and thence less careful to accom- 
modate his reasonings to common apprehensions; 
more anxious to merit; than to acquire fame; he was, 
from these causes, Jong unknown to the world; but 
his reputation, at last, broke out with a lustre, which 
scarcely any writer, during his own life-time, had 
ever before attained. -While Newton seemed to 
draw ofl' the veil from some of the mysteries of na- 
ture, he showed, at the same time, the imperfections 
of the mechanical philosophy; and thereby restored 
her ultimate secrets to;that obscurity, iu which they 
ever did and ever wiirremain.* 
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great man spent, with uninterrupted ajssiduity, 
the whole of a long life in correcting, digesting, 
and enlarging, the new philosophy, and in 
throwing upon it the light of demonstration and 
evidence, both by observing the laws of nature, 
and by subjecting them to the rules of calcula- 
tion; and thus he introduced a great change into 
natural science, and brought it to a very high 
degreie of perfection.* The English look upon 
It as an unquestionable proof of the solidity 
and excellence of the Newtonian philosophy, 
that its most eminent votaries were friends to 
religion, and have transmitted to posterity 
shining examples of piety and virtue; while, 
on the contrary, the Cartesian or metaphysical 
system has exhibited, in its followers, many 
flagrant "instances of irreligion, and some de- 
monstrations of the most horrid impiety. 

. XXXVII. The two famous philosophical 
sects now mentioned, deprived, indeed, all the 
ancient systems of natural science, both of 
their credit and their disciples; and hence it 
might have been expected that they would 
have totally engrossed and divided between 
them the suffrages of the learned. But this 
was not the case; the liberty of thinking being 
restored by Des-Cartes and Newton, who 
broke the fetters of prejudice, in which philo- 
sophical superstition had confined, in former 
times, the human understanding,' a variety of 
sects sprang up. Some trusting to their supe- 
rior genius and sagacity, and others, more re- 
markable for the exuberance of their fancy than 
for the sohdity of their judgment, pretended to 
strike out new paths in the unknown regions 
of nature, and new methods of investigating 
truth; but of their disciples the number was 
small, and the duration of their inventions 
transitory; and therefore it is sufficient to have 
barely mentioned them. There appeared also, 
another sort of men, whom mediocrity of ge- 
nius, or an indolent turn of mind, indisposed 
for investigating truth by the exertion of their 
own talents and powers, and who, terrified at 
the view of such an arduous task, contented 
themselves with borrowing from the different 



* The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, as also the other writings, whether philosophi- 
cal, mathematical, or theological, of this great man, 
are abundantly known. ' There is an elegant account 
of his life, and --literary and philosophical merit, 
given by Fontenelle, in his Eloge des Academiciens, 
torn. ii. p. 293. — See also the Biblioth. Angloise, tom. 
XV. par. il. p. 545, and Biblioth. Ralsonee, tom. vi. 

{)ar. ii. p. 478. (ft^ See more especially the late 
earned and ingenious Mr. Maclaurin's Account of 
' 0ir Iqaac Newton's Discoveries. 



sects such of their respective tenets as seemed 
to them most remarkable for their perspicuity 
and solidity, more especially those concerning 
which all the different sects were agreed. 
These they compiled, and digested into a sys- 
tem, and pushed their inquiries no farther. The 
philosophers of this class are generally termed 
EcMHcs. From these remarkable differences 
of sentiment and system that reigned among 
the jarring sects, some persons, otherwise dis- 
tinguished by their acuteness and sagacity, 
took occasioii to represent truth as unattainar 
bleby such a short-sighted being as man, and 
to revive the desperate and uncomfortable doe- 
tnns (shall I call it, oi Jargon) of the Sceptics, 
that had long been buried in the silence and 
oblivion which it deserved. The most emi- 
nent of these cloudy philosophers were San- 
chez, a physician of Toulouse,* de la Mothe 
le Vayer,f Huef, bishop of Avranches,t to 
whom "we may justly add Peter Bayle,§ who, 
by the erudition and wit that abound in his vo- 
luminous works, acquired a distinguished repu- 
tation in the republic of letters. 



* There is Still extant a famous book' of llus 
writer, entitled, de eo quod nihil scitur^ which, with 
the rest of his works, and an account of his life, ap 
peared at Toulonse, in J636. See Bayle's Dictionary, 
and Villei^andi Scepticismus debellatus, cap. iv. 

t See Bayle's Dictionary for an account of this 
author. , " ^ 

tHuet's book concerning the "Weakness of Human 
Reason was published after his death, in French, at 
Amsterdam, in 1733, and_lately in Latin. It appears*, 
hnweve'r, that this emin'ent writer had, long before 
the composition of this boofc, recommended the 
sceptical' method of conducting philosophical re- 
searches, and looked upon it as the best adapted to 
establish the truth of Christianity upon solid foun- 
dations. See the Commentarius de .Rebus ad eum 
pertinentibus, lib. iv. p. 230; and Demonstrat Evan- 
gelicfe PriEfat. sect. iv. p. 9, where he cominends 
tkeir manner of proceeding, who, by sceptical argu 
meats, invalidate all. philosophical principles, before 
they begin to prove theitruthof Christianity to those 
who doubt of its evideii-ce. It -is well known that 
the Jesuits, who were particularly favoured by Hii^t, 
have, on many occasions, employed this method to 
throw dust in the eyes .of the-Protestants, and thus 
lead them blindfold into the Romish communion, 
and that they still continue to practise the same in- 
sidious instrument of seduction. 

5 Every thing relating to the life and sentiments 
of Bayle is abundantly and universally known. His 
life, composed by M. Des-Mai2eauz, was published 
at the Hague in 1732. — The scepticism of this insidi- 
ous and seducing writer was unmasked and refuted, 
with great learning and force of argument, by- J. -P. 
de Crousaz, in a voluminous French work, entitled, 
Traite du Pyrrhonisme, of which M. Formey gave 
an elegant and judicious abridgment under the title 
of Triomphe del'Evidence. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Conloitiiflg' the History of the Romish Church, • 

I. HippOLiTO AiDOBRANDiNi, undef the pa- 
pal name of Clement VIII. continued to rule 
the church of Rome at the commencement of 
this century, having been elected to that high 
dimity toward the conclusion of the preceding 
one. The eminent abilities and insidious dex- 
terity of this pontiff, as also his ardent desire 
of extiflguishing the Protestant religion, and 
extending the limits of the Romish church, are 
universally acknowledged^ but it is much 
questioned, whether his prudence was equal to 
the arduous nature of his pontifical station, and 
the critical circumstances' of an incidental 
kind that arose during ^ his administration 
He was succeeded in 1605 by Leo XI, of the 
house of Medici, who died a few weeks after 
his election, and thus left the papal chair open 
to Caraillo Borghese, by whom- it was filled 
under the denomination of Paul V, This pon- 
tiff was of a haughty and violent spirit, -jeal- 
ous to excess' of his authority, and insatiably 
furious in the execution of his revenge upon 
such as encroached on his pretended preroga- 
tive, as appears in a striking manner by his 
rash and unsuccessful contest with the.Vene- 
tians.f — Gregory XV., J who was raised to the 



* This pontiff had an edition of the Vulgate pub- 
lished, which was very different' from that of pope 
Sixtua; and this is one of the many instances of that 
contrariety of opinion which has prevailed amongst 
the infiiltible heads of the. church of Rome. 

QQ^ t This contest arose, partly from two edicts 
of the republic of Venice for preventing the unneces- 
sary increase of religious buildings, and the aiigmeiv 
tatioii of the enormous wealth of the clergjj; and 
partly from the prosecution of two ecclesiastics for 
.capital crimes, who had not been delivered up to the 
pope at his requisition. It is not -surprising that 
these proceedings of' the Venetians, however just 
and' equitable, should inflame the ambitious fury of 
a pontiff, who called himself Vice-God, the Monarch 
of Christendom, and the Supporter of Papal Omnipo- 
tence. Accordingly, Paul subjected all the domi- 
nions of the republic to an interdict. While the Vene- 
tians, on the other hand, declai-ed that unjust- and 
tyrannical mandate null and void, and -bahisbed 
from their territory the Jesuits and Capuchins, who 
had openly disobeyed, the laws of the state. .Prepa- 
rations for -war were proceeding on both sides, when 
an accommodation, not very honourable to the pope, 
was broughtabout by- the mediation of Henry IV. of 
Finance. This controversy between the pope and 
the Venetians produced several important pieces, 
composed by Sarpi on the side of the republic, and 
by BaroniUs and Bellarnfiine in behalf of the pontiff. 
TJie controversy 'concerning the nature and limits 
of the pope's pretended supremacy is judiciously 
stated, and the papal pretensiolis are accurately ex- 
amined, by Sarpi, in his history of this tyrannical 
interdict, which, in Italian, occiipies the fourth 
volume of his works, and was translated into Latin 
by William Bedell, of Cambridge.— It was Paul V. 
that dishonoured his title of Holiness, and cast an 
eternal stain upon Aia infalliUlity, by an express 
spprobatioh ofthedoctrinerof Suarez, the -Jesuit, In 
defence of the murder of kings. 

0(^ X His family name*was Alexander Ludovisio. 



pontificate in 1621, seemed to be of a milder 
disposition, though he was not less defective 
than his -predecessor in equity and- clemency 
toward those who had separated themselves 
from the church of Rome. An unjust severity 
agaihst the friends of the Reformation is, in-; 
deed, the general and inevitable character of 
-the Roman pontiffs; for, without this, they 
would be destitute of the predominant and 
distinctive mark of the papacy. A pope 
inspired with sentiments of toleration and 
charity toward those who refuse a blind sub- 
mission to his opinions and decisions, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Urban VIII., who pre- 
viously bore the name of Meffei Barberini^nd 
vyho, by- his interest in the conclave, ascended 
the papal throne inl62S, was a man of letters, 
an elegant writer, an elegant poet, and a ge- 
nerous and munificent patron of learning and 
genius;* but nothing could equal the rigour 
and barbarity with which he treated all who 
bore the name of Protestants. He may be in- 
deed considered as a good and oquitalile ruler 
of the church, when compared with Innocent 
X. of the family of Pamphili, who succeeded 
him in 1644.' This unworthy pontiff, to a 
profound ignoranfie of alt those things which 
it ^as necessary for a Christian bishop to know, 
joined the most shameful indolence and the 
most notorious profligacy;- for he abandoned 
his person', his dignity, the administration of 
his temporal affairs, and the government of the 
church, to the disposal of Donna 01ympia,t a 
woman of corrupt morals, insatiable avarice, 
and boundless imbition.J His zealous en- 
deavours to prevent the peace of WestphaUa, 
however odious they may appear when consi- 
dered in themselves, ought not to be reckoned 
among His personal crimes,' since it is to be sup- 



* See Leonis Allatii Apes Urbanse. This little 
work is a sort of index, or list, of all the learned and 
eminent men who adorned Home, under the- pontifi- 
cate of Urban VIII. and experienced the munificence 
and liberality of that pontiff; and their number is-far 
-from beiiig small. The Latin poems of Urban, which 
are not withttut a considerable portion of wit and 
elegance, have ' passed through several editions. 
■(t(^ These poems were composed while he was yet 
a cardinal. After his elevation- to the pontificate, 
he published a remarkable edition of the Romish 
Breviary and several bulls; among which.-that which 
abolishes the order of Female Jesuits and certain ^ 
festivals, those relating to image-worship, and to 
the condemnation of Jansenius' Augustinua, and 
that which confers the title of Eminence upon ihe 
Cardinal-legdtes, thd- three ecclesiastical electors, 
apd the grand mastcrof Mal^a, are the most wortl)y 
of notice. 

Q(^ t This Donna Olympia Maldachini was his 
brother's widow, with whom he 'had lived, before 
his elevation to the pontificate, in an illicit com- 
merce, in which- his holiness continued afterwards. 

it'See the Memoires du Cardinal de Retz, tom. iii. 
and iv. of the last edition published at Geneva. — For 
an, account of the disputes between, this pontiff and 
the French, see Bougeant's Hietoiie de la Paix dc 
'Westphalia, torn. iv. 
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d, that any other pontiff, in his place, 
would have made the same attempts without 
hesitation or remorse. He was succeeded in 
the papal chair, in 1655, by Fabio Ghigi, who 
assumed the title of Alexander VII. and who, 
though less odious than his predecessor, never- 
theless possessed all the pernicious qualities 
that are necessary to constitute a true pope, 
and without which the papal jurisdiction and 
majesty tarmot be raaintaiiied. The other 
parts of his character are di awn much to his 
disadvantage, by several inf;enious and emi- 
nent writers of the Romish church, who re- 
present him as a man of a mean genius, une- 
qual to great or difficult undertakings, full of 
craft and dissimulation, and chargeable with 
the most shameful levity and the greatest in- 
consistency of sentiment ami conduct.* The 
two Clements IX. and X. who were elected 
successively to the papacy in 1668 and 1669, 
were concerned in few transactions that de- 
serve to be transmitted to posterity. f This 
was not the case of Benedict Odeschalchi, who 
is known in the list of ponti ffs by the denomi- 
nation of Mnocent XI. and was raised to that. 
high dignity in 1671.J Th\s respectable pon- 
tiff acquired a very high and permanent repu- 
tation by the austerity of his morals, his un- 
common courage and resolution, his dislike of 
the grosser superstitions that reigned in the 
Romish church, his attempts to reform the 
manners of the clergy, and to abolish a consi- 
derable number of those fictions and frauds 
that dishonour their ministry, and also by 
other solid and eminent virtues. But it ap' 
peared manifestly, by his example that those 
pontiffs, who respect truth, and act from vir^ 
tuous and Christian principles, may, indeed. 
form noble plans, but will never be able to 
carry them into execution, or at least to give 
them that measure of sfebility and perfection, 
which is the object of their wishes. By his ex- 
ample and administration it appeared, that the 
wisest institutions, and the most judicious es- 



* See the Memoires dd Cardinal de R^etz, torn. iv. 
p. 16; 77.— Memoires de M. Joly, torn., ii. p. 186, 210, 
237. — Archenholtz, Memoires" de la-Rein^ Chrislnie, 
torn. ii. p. 125. Qlf- The craft and dissimulation 
attributed to this pontiif really constituted an essen- 
tial part of his character; hut it is not strictly true 
that he was a man of a mean genius, or unequal to 
great and difficult undertakings. He was a man of 
learning, and discovered very eminent abilities at 
the treaty of Munster, where he appeared in the 
character of nuncio. Some writers relate, that, 
while he was in Germany, he had formed the dcsi^ii- 
of abjuring popery, and embracing the Protestant re- 
ligion, but was deterred from the execution of this 
purpose by the example of his cousin count Pompey, 
who was poisoned at Lyons, on his w*y to Germa- 
ny, after he had abjured the Romish faith. These 
writers add, that Chigi was confirmed in his religion 
by his elevation to the cardinalship. See Bayle, 
Nouvellcs de la Repub. des JLettres, Oct. 1688. 

OlJ-t Clement IX. was of the family of Rospi- 
gliosi, and the family name of Clement X. was 
Altieri. See Memoires de'la Reine Christine, tom. 
ii. There are upon record several transactions of 
Clement IX. that do hira honour, and prove his dis- 
like of nepotism, and his love of peace and" justice. 

Q(^ X Some maintain, and with the strongest, ap 

Searance of truth, that this pontiff had formerly 
een a - soldier, though this report is treated as 
groundieas by count Turrezonico, in his dissertation 
*de suppositiiB militaribus Stipendiis Bened. Odes- 
chalcbi.' See an interesting account of this pontiff 
in Bayle^s Dictionary. 



tablishments, will be unable to stand firm, for 
any considerable time, against the insidious 
stratagems, or declared opposition of a deluded 
multitude, who are corrupted by the preva- 
lence of licentious morals, whose imaginations 
are impregnated with superstitious fictions and 
fables, whose credulity is abused by pious 
frauds, and whose minds are nourished, or 
rather amused, with vain rites and senseless 
ceremonies.* Be that as it may, all the wise 
and salutary regulations of Innocent XI. were 
Buffered to go almost to ruin by the criminal 
indolence of Peter Ottoboni, who was raised to 
J^he head of the Roinish church, in 1689, and 
assumed the name of Alexander VIII. A 
laudable attempt was made to revive them by 
Innocent XII., a man of uncommon merit and 
eminent -talents, whose name was Pignilelli, 
and who, in 1691, succeeded Alexander in the 
papal chair; nor were his zealous endeavours 
absolutely destitute of. success. But it was 
also his fate to learii, by experience, that the 
most prudent and resolute pontiffs are unequal 
to such an arduous task, such an Herculean 
labour, as the reformation of the church and 
eourt of Rome; nor were the fruits of this good 
pope's wise administration enjoyed long afler 
his decease.f The pontiff, whose reigii con 
eluded this century, was John Francis Albani, 
who. was raised to the head of the Romish 
jjhuroh in 1699, and assumed the name of Cle- 
ment XI. He surpassed in learning the whole 
college of cardinals, and was inferior to none 
of the preceding pontiffs in sagacity, lenity, 
and a desire, at least, to governwell; but ho 
was very far from opposing,. with a proper de- 
gree of vigour and resolution, the iiiveterate 
corruptions and superstitious observances of 
the church over which he presided; on the 
contrary, -he inconsiderately aimed at, what 
he thought, the honour and advantage of the 
church (that is, the glory and interests of its 
pontiff) by measures that proved detrimental 
to both; and thus showed, by a strikitig exam- 
ple, that popes, oven of the best disposition, 
may fall imperceptibly into We greatest mis- 
takes, and commit the most pernicious blun- 
ders, through an imprudent zeal for extending 
their jurisdictioi^ and augmenting the influ- 
ence and lustre of their station. J 



* See Journal Universe], tom. i. p. 441; tom. vi. p. 
306. The present pope, Benedict XIV.,* attempted, 
in the year ,1743, the cantinization of Innocent XL; 
but the king of f^rance, instigated by the Jcsui ts, op. 
posed this design, chiefly on account of the misun- 
derstandings that always, subsisted between Luuia 
XIV. and Innocent, of which more will be saia 
hereafter. 

t For an account of tjie character, morals, and 
election of Innocent XII., see the Letters of cardinal 
Norris, published in the fifth volume of bis Works, p. 
362. 

J In the year 1752, there appeared, at Padua, a 
Life of Clement XI., composed in French by the 
learned and eloquerit-M. Lafitau, bishop of Sisteron. 
In the same year M. Reboulet, chancellor of Avig- 
non, publish^ed his Histoire de demerit XI. These 
two productions, and more especially the latter, are 
written with uncommon elegance; but they abound 
with historical errors, which the French writers, in 
general, are at -too little pains to avoid. Besides, 
they are both composed rather in the strain of pane* 



. * This note was written during the life of Bene. 
diet XIV 
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II. The incredible pains that were taken by 
the pontiffs and clergy of the Romish church, 
to, spread their doctrine and to erect their do- 
minion among the nations that lay in the" dark- 
ness of Paganism, have been already mention- 
ed. We are, therefore, at present, to confine 
our narration to the schemes they laid, the 
cabals they formed, and the commotions they 
excited, with an uninterrupted and mischiev- 
ous industry, in order to recover the possessions 
and prerogatives they had lost in Europe, to 
oppress the Protestants, and to extinguish the 
light of the glorious Reformation. Various 
were the stratagems and projects they formed 
for these purposes. The resources of genius, 
the force of arms, the seduction of the most 
alluring promises, the terrors of the most for- 
mrdable threatenings, the subtle wiles of con- 
troversy, the influence of pious, and often of 
impious frauds, the arts of dissimulation, in 
short, all possible means, fair or disingenuous, 
were employed for the destruction of the re- 
formed churches, but in most cases without 
success. The plan of a dreadful attack upon 
the friends of -the Reformation had been, for 
some time, formed in secret; and the bigoted 
and persecuting house of Austria, at the pope's 
persuasion, undertook to put it in execution. 
However, as injustice, however arrogant, usu- 
ally seeks some pretext to mask, or at least to 
diminish its deformity, so the church of Rome 
endeavoured before-hand to -justify the perse- 
cution, of whicli the flame was ready to break 
out. For this purpose, the pens of the perfidi- 
ous and learned Scioppius,* of the Jesuits 
Tanner, Possevin, Hager, Hederic, and Forer, 
jurists of Dillingen, were employed to repre- 
sent the treaty of peace, concluded between 
Charles V. and the protestants of Germany, 
as unjust, null, and even rendered void by the 
Protestants themselves, by their departing from, 
or atleast perverting, by various changes and 
modifications, the confession of Augsburg.t 
This injurious charge was proved groundless 
by several Lutheran doctors who^ of their own 
a.ccord, defended their communion against this 
instance of popish calumny; and it was also 
refuted by public authority, by the express or- 
der of John George, elector of Saxony. The 
task was committed to Matthew Hoe', who, in 
the years 1628 .and 1631, published an accu- 
rate and. laborious defence of the Protestants, 
entitledr Defensio Pupillae Evangelicse. The 
mouth of calumny was not stopped by these 
performances. The accusers continued their 

gyric than of history. An attentive reader will, 
however, easily perceive, even in these panegyrics, 
that Clement XI.„ notwithstanding his acknow- 
ledged sagacity and prudence, took several rash and 
inconsiderate steps, in order to adgment the power, 
and multiply the prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs; 
and thus, througli his own temerity, involved him- 
self in various perplexities. 

OCr ♦ Scioppius seems rather to merit the titles of 
malevolent and furious, than that of perfidious, un- 
less his turning papist be considered by Dr. Mosheim 
as an instance of perfidy. This is the intemperate 
and odious satirist who was caned' by the servants 
of the English ambassador at Madrid, for the invec- 
tives he had thrown out against king James I. in a 
book which was burned by the hands of the common 
hangman at Paris. 

t See Salig, Hist. August. Confessionis, t. i. lib. iv. 
cap. lu. p. 768. 



clamours, multiplied their libels, and had re- 
course to the succours of indecent raillery and 
sarcastic wit, to cover as weHas they were able, 
the striking defects of a bad cause. On the 
other hand, the Lutheran writers exerted them- 
selves in exposing the sophistry, and refuting 
the arguments and invectives of their adver- 
saries. 

III. The first flaraesof thai religious war, 
which the Roman pontiffs proposed to carry 
on by the arms of the Austriansand Spaniards, 
their servile and bigoted instruments, broke out 
in Austria, where, about the commencement 
of this century, the friends of the Reformation 
'were cruelly persecuted and oppressed by their 
Roman catfiolic adversaries.* The solemn trea- 
ties and conventions, by which the religious* 
liberty and civil rights of these Protestants had 
been secured, were trampled upon, and violat- 
ed in the most shocking manner; nor had 
these unhappy sufferers resolution, vigour, or 
strength, sufficient to maintain their privileges. 
The Bohemians, who were involved in the 
same vexations, proceeded in a different man- 
ner. Perceiving plainly that the votaries of 
Rome earnestly wished to deprive them of that 
religious liberty which had been purchased by 
the blood of their ancestors, and so lately con- 
firmed to them by an imperial edict, they came 
to a resolution of taking up arms to defend 
themselves against a set of men, whom, in 
consequence of the violence they offered to 
conscience, they could look upon in ' no other 
light than as the enemies of theii: souls. Ac- 
cordingly a league was formed by the Bohe- 
mian Protestilnts; and they began to avenge, 
with great spirit and resqlution, the injuries 
that had been committed against their persons, 
their families, tlieir religion, and their civil, 
rights and privileges. But it must be acknow- 
ledged, that, in tliis just attempt to defend 
what was dear to them as men and Christians, 
they lost sight Ipf the dictates of equity and 
moderation, and carried their resentment be- 
yond the bounds, both of reason and religion. 
Their adversaries were alarmed at a view 
of their intrepidity, but were not dismayed.. 
The Bohemians, therefore, apprehending still 
farther opposition and vexations from bigotry, 
animated hy a spirit of vengeance, renewed their 
efforts to provide for their security. The death 
of the emperor Matthias, which happenc^d in 
1619, furnished them, as tkey thought, with 
an opportunity of striking at the root of thp 
evil, and removing the source of their calam- 
ities, by choosing a sovereign of the reformed 
religion; for they considered themselves as au- 
thorized by the ancient laws and customs of 
the kiiigdom, to reject aiiy one who pretended 
to the thrpne by virtue of an hereditary right, 
and to demand a prince whose title to the 
crown should be derived from the free sufira- 

* Raupachius, in his Austria Evangelica, (a Ger. 
man work with a Latin title,) has giv^n an accurate 
account of this persecution and these commotions. 
The sairie learned and worthy author had formed the 
design of publishing an authentic and circumstan-. 
tial relation of 'the sufferings of the Protestants in 
Styria, Moravia, and Carinthia, with an account of 
the perfidious snares that 'wer^ laid, for them, the 
whole drawn from unexceptionable rec(irds; but death 
prevented the execution of this scheme. 
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gea of the states. Accordingly, Frederic V., 
elector Palatine, who professed the reformed 
religion, was, in the same year, chosen -king of 
Bohemia, and solemnly crowned at Prague.* 

IV. This bold step, from which the Bohemi- 
ans expected such signal advantages, proved 
to them' a source of complicated misfortunes. 
Its consequences were highly detrimental to 
their new sovei-eign, aTid fatal to their own li- 
berties and privileges; for by it they were in- 
volved in the most dreadful calamities, and de- 
prived of the free' exercise of the Protestant 
religion, the security of which was the ulti- 
mate end of all the measures they had pursu- 
ed. Frederic was defeated, befbfe Prague, ffy 
theimperial army, in 1620, and by this unfor- 
tunate battle was not only deprived of his new 
crown, but also of his hereditary dominions. 
Reduced thus to the Wretched condition of an 
exile, he was obliged to leave his fruitful ter- 
ritories, and his ample treasures, to the merci- 
less discretion of the Austrians and Bavarians, 
who plundered and ravaged them with the 
most rapacious barbarity. The defeat of this 
unfortunate prince was attended with dreadful 
consequences to the Bohemians, and more es- 
pecially to those who, from a zeal for religious 
liberty and the interests of the Reformation, 
had embarked in his cause. Some of them 
were committed to a perpetual prison, others 
banished for life; several had their estates and 
possessions confiscated; many' were put to 
death; and the whole nation was obliged, from 
that fatal period,, to embrace the religion of 
.the victor, and bend an unwilling neck" under 
the yoke of Rome. The triumph of the Aus- 
trians would neither have been so sudden nor 
so complete, nor would they have been in a 
condition, to impose such rigorous and despo- 
tic terms on the Boliemians, had they not been 
powerfully assisted by John George I., elector 
of Saxony; who, partly from a principle of ha- 
tred 'toward the Reforraed,t and partly from 
considerations of a political kind, reinforced 
with his troops the imperial array.J; , This 



* Beside Caroli and Jagerus, who have .composed 
the eccleaiaBtical history of this century, see Biirch, 
Gotth.- Struvii Syntagma HistoriaB Germanjcffi, p. 
1487, 1510, 1523, 1539; as also the writers whom he 
recommends. ^ See also the Histoire.de Louis XIII., 
composed Vy the learned and accarate Le Vassor, 
torn. iii. p. 223. 

Qg- t By the Reformed, as has been already ob- 
served, we are to understand the Calvinists, and al- 
so, in general, those Protestants who are not of the 
Lutheran persuasion. And here we see a Lutheran 
elector drawing his sword to support the cause of 
' popery and persecution against a peopW gen.erously 
struggling for the Protestant religion, and the rights 
of conscience. „ 

t See the Commentarii dsBello Bohemico-Germa- 
nico, ab A. C. 1617 ad An. 1630.— Abraham Scultet, 
Narratio Apologetlca de Curriculo yitas suic, p. 86. 
-It is well known, that the Roman catholics, and 
more especially Martin Becan, a Jesuit, persuaded 
Matthew Hoe, who was an Austrian by birth, and 
the elector's chaplain, to represent to his prince the 
eause of the elector P,alatine.(which was the cause 
of the reformed religion) as not only unjust, but also 
as detrimental to' the interest of Lutheranism, and 
to recommend to him the cause and interests of the 
house of Austria. See Unschuldige Nachricht, An. 
1747, p. 858. (Its' What Dr. Mosheim observes here 
may be true; but then it is as true that Matthew Hoe 
must have been a great fool, or a great knave, to 
listen to siich insinuations, not only on account of 
their glaring absurdity, but also considering the per- 



invasion of the Palatinate was the occasion 
of that long and bloody war, that was so inju- 
rious to Germany, and -in which the greatest 
part of the princes of Europe were, in one way 
or another, unhappily engaged. It began by 
a confederacy formed between some German 
powers and the king of Denmark, in order to 
assert the rights of the elector Palatine, un- 
justly excluded from his dominicmSj against the 
despotic proceedings of the emperor. The con- 
federates maintained, -that the invasion of Bo- 
hemia, by this unhappy prince, was no just 
subject of offence to the emperor; and that 
the house of Austria, whose quarrel the empe- 
ror was not obliged by any means to adopt, 
was alone the sufferer in this case. However 
that may have""been," the progress and issue of 
the war were unfavourable to the allies. 

V. The success of the imperial arms filled 
the votaries of popery and Rome with the 
warmest traiispotts of joy and exultation, and 
presented to their imaginations the most flat- 
tering prospects. They thought that the hap- 
py period was now approaching, when the 
whole tribe of heretics, that had withdrawn 
their necks from, the papal yoke. Should either 
perish by the sword, or be reduced under the 
dominion of the church. The emperor him- 
self seemed to have imbibed no small portion 
of this odious spirit, which was doubly pre- 
pared, to convert or <}estroy. The flame of 
ambition that burned within him was nourish- 
ed by the suggestions of bigotry. Hence h"e 
audaciously carried his arms through a great 
part <bf Germany, suffered'his generals to ha- 
rass, with impunity, such princes and states- as 
refused a blind obedience to the court of Rome, 
and showed plainly, by all his proceedings, 
that a scheme- had been laid for the extinction 
of -the Germanic liberty, civil and sacred. 
The' Saxon elector's zealous attachment to the 
emperor, which he had abimdantly discovered 
by his warm and ungenerous opposition to the 
unfortunate Frederic, together with the la- 
mentable discord that reigned among the Ger- 
man princes,'^persuaded the papal faction; that 
the difficulties which seemed to oppose the ex- 
ecution of their project, were far from being 
invincible. Accordingly, the persons concern- 
ed in this grand enterprise began to act their 
respective parts. In 1629, Ferdinand II., to 
give some colour df justice to this- religious 
war, issued out the terrible restitution-eMct, by 
which the Protestants were ordered to restore 
to the church of Rome all the possessions of 
which they had become masters in consequence 
of the religious peace, concluded in the pre- 
ceding century .J This edict principally arose 
from the suggestions of the Jesuits. T^at 
greedy and ambitious or(ier claimed a great 
part of these goods and possessions as a recom- 
pense due to their labours iii the cause of reli- 
gion; and hence arose ,a warm contest between 
them and the ancient and real proprietors.f 



sons from whom they came. .This is the same Hoe 
that is mentioned above, as a learned defender of 
the Lutheran faith. 

* See, for an illustration of this matter, the an 
thors mentioned by Struvius, in his Syntagma His 
tor. Germanise, p. 1553. 

t See Salig, His. August. Confessionls, t. i. lib. W 
c. iii. § XXV. p. 810. 
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This contest, i^eed, was decided hy ^e law 
of force. It was the depopulating soldier, 
who, sword in hand, gave weight and autho- 
rity to the imperial edict, wresting out of the 
hands of the lawful possessor, withput form of 
process, whatever the Rqmish priests and 
monlss thought proper tq claim, and treating 
the ipnocent and plundered puSerers with all 
the severitjTtliat the most barbarous spirit of 
oppression and injustice could suggest.* 

yi. Germany groaned under these dismal 
scenes of tumult a.nd oj)presSion, and looked 
about for succour in vain. ■ The enemy as- 
sailed her on all sides; and not one of her 
princes seemed qualified to stand forth as the 
avenger of her injuries, or the assertor of her 
rights. Some were restrained from appearing 
in her cause by the suggestions of bigotry, 
others by a principle of tear, and othera again 
by an ungenerous attention to their own pri- 
vate interest, which choked in their breasts all 
concern for the public good. An illustrious 
liero, whose deeds even envy was obliged to 
revere, and whose name will descend with glo- 
ry to the latest ages,*came forth, nevertheless, 
at this critical.season; Gustavus Adolphus took 
the field, and maintained the cause of the Ger- 
manic liberties against the oppression and ty- 
ranny of the house of Austria. At the ear- 
nest request of the French court, which be- 
held, with uneasiness, the overgrown power of 
that aspiring house, he" set sail for Germany, 
in lfi29, with a small army; and, by his re- 
peated victories, blasted, in' a short time, the 
sanguine hopes which "the pope and emperor 
had entertained of suppressing the- Protestant 
religion in the empire. These hopes, indeed 
seemed to revive in 1632,.when this' glorious 
assertor of Germanic "-liberty fell in the battle 
pf Lutzen;f but this very serious lo'ss Was, in 
some measure, made up in process of time, by 
the conduct of those who succeeded Gustavus 
at the head of the Swedish army. . And, accor- 
dingly, the war was obstinately carried on in 
bleeding Germany, during many years, with 
various success, until the exha-usted treasures 
of the contending parties, and the pacific in- 
clinations of Christina, the daughter and suc^ 



(tt?- * When the co'nsequences of* these iniqurtoiis 
and Darbarous proceedings were represented to this 
emperor, and he was assured that the country must 
be utterly ruined, i£ the Bohemians, rendered despe- 
rate by his enoirmous cruelty and oppression, sliould 
exert, themselves in defence pf their liberties, and 
endeavour to repel force by force; he is reported to 
have answered, with great zeal and calmness, JJfa^w-- 
mH8 regnum vastatum, guam ddmnatum. See the 
ilistoria Persecution urn, Ecclesiae Boh'emicffi, publish- 
e'd in 1648. '-This little book contains an ample reci- 
taVof the deplorable effects of lawless poiyer, inhu-' 
man bigotry, and blood-thirsty zeal, and' proves, by 
numberless facts, that Dr. Moslieim had the strong- 
est evidence fbrthe account he gives of Perdin.ind 
and his missionaVies. It is impossible to reflect upon 
the sanguinary spirit flf such converters, "without ex- 
pressing, at the same time', a generous deteatation 
and abhorrence of their unjust and violent nroceed- 
ings. 

tSee Archenholtz, Memoires Se la Heine CJiris- 
tine,,tom. i, in which are many very interesting an- 
ecdotps, relating to the life, exploits, and death of ■ 
GustaVuB. The learned compiler of these Memoires 
t^as also thrown much "light upon this period, and 
particalarlyupon the peace that terminated tbia long 
wid dreadful wai. . , , 

Yoj,. 11,-24 



ces^or of Gustavus, put an end to these deso- 
lations, and brought on a treaty olFpeace. 

■yil. Thus, after a war of thirty years, car- 
ried on with the most imrelenting animosity 
and ardour, the wounds, of Germany were 
closed, and the drooping states of Eizrope re- 
vived, in 1648, by the peace of "Westphalia, so 
called from the cities of Monster and Osna- 
brug; where the negotiations were prosecuted 
and > concluded. The Protestants, indeed, did 
not derive from this treaty all the privileges 
they claimed, or all the advantages thpy had 
in view; for the emperor, among less impor- 
tant instances of obstinacy, absolutely. refused 
to' reinstate the Bohemian and Austrian pro- 
testants in their religious privileges, or to re- 
store the Upper Palatinate to its ancient and 
lawful proprietor. - Yet they obtained, by this 
peace, privileges apd advantages which the vo- 
taries of Rome beheld with great- displeasure 
and uneasiness; and it is unquestionably evi- 
dent, that- the treaty of "Westphalia gave a 
new and remarkable degree of stability to the 
Lutheran and reformed churches in Germany. 
By this treaty the peace of Augsburg, wfiioh 
the Lutherans had obtained from Charles 
Vi iri, the preceding century, was firmly se- 
cured against all the machinations andstrata- 
""gems of the court of Rome; it abrogated the 
edict that comraiinded^ the j)rotestarits to re- 
store to the Romish' church the ecclesiastical 
revenues and lands of whic,h they had taken 
possession after tliat peace; and it confirmed 
both tlie contending parties in the perpetual 
possession of whatever tliey had occupied in 
the beginning of the year 1624. It wpuld be 
entering into a very Jong detail, were we to 
enumerate the" advantages that accrued to the 
protestant princes from this treaty.'* -All this 
was a source of vexation to the court of Rome, 
and n^de its pontiff feel the severest, pangs of 
disappointed ambition. He, accordingly, used 
various stratagems, without being very scru- 
pulous, in his "choice, in order to annul this 
treaty, or elude its effects; but his attempts 
•were-unsuccessfulj since-neither the.emperor, 
nor- the princes .that- had embarked in this 
CEtuse, thought it advisable to involve them- 
selves anew in the. tumults of war, whose is- 
sue is so uncertain, and.whpse most fatal ef- 
fects they hid lately escaped vpith so much dif- 
ficulty. . The treaty, therefore, was executed 
in all its parts;, and all the articles that had 
been agreed tipon- at Murister and Osnabrug 



* An account of this whole matter, -sufficient to 
satisfy the curiosity of the most Inquisitive reader, 
may hs found in that most elaborate and e^ioellent 
work, compiled by. the very learned and judi^qua 
John Godfrey deMeyern, undej- the following- title- 
Acta Paois VVestphalicae et Executionis ejus Norim- 
bergensis. See also" the more compendious, though 
valuable work of Adam Ada^ii, bishop gfl-licrapo- 
lis, entitled, Relatio Historica de" Paeiflcatione Oa- 
nabrugo-Monasteriensi, of which the jlluslrions au- 
thor.pablished a new edition ,in 1737, more accurate 
and ample than the preceding one. We must not 
omit here the ingenious, Father Bougeanjt's elegant 
history of this treaty, which though chiefly drawn 
from-Jhe papers of the French ambassadors, is ne- 
vertheless (generally speaking) composed with accu. ' 
racy, impartiality, and candour; it Waa pablished in - 
1746, under the title of His'toire in la Paix 6b West- 
phalia ' ■ 
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were confirmed and ratified, in 1650, at Nu- 
remberg.* 

Vni- Afl;er this period, the court of Rome 
and its creatures were laid under a consider- 
able- degree of restraint. They no longer dar- 
ed to make war, in an open and public man- 
ner, upon the ptotestants, since tlie present 
state of affairs blasted all the hopes they had 
fondly entertained of extinguishing th"e light 
of the reformation, by destroying, or reduc- 
ing under their spiritual yoke, the princes 
and states that had ericouraged and protected 
it in their territories. 'But, wherever they 
could exert the spirit of persecution with im- 
punity, they oppressed the protestants in the 
most grievous manner, and, in defiance of the 
most solemn conventions and the most sacred 
obligations, encroached upon their rights, pri- 
' vileges, and possessions.' Thus, in Hungary, 
during the space often years,t both Lutherans 
and Calvinists were involved in an uninter- 
rupted series of the most crue) calamities and 
vexations. I The injuries and-insulte they suf- 
fered fi*om various orders of men, and more 
especially from the Jesuits, both before and af- 
ter the period now under consideration, are 
not to be nuinbered. In Poland^ all those 
who ventured to difier firom the pope, fpund, 
by a bitter experience, during the whole course 
of this century, that no treaty or convention 
tliat tended to set bounds to the authority or 
rapacity of the church, was deemed sacred, of 
even regarded at Rome; for many of tl^ese 
were ejected out of their schools, deprived of 
their churches, robbed of their goods and pos- 
sessions, under a variety of perfidious pre-, 
texts, and frequently condemned to the most 
severe and cruel punishments, without having 
been even chargeable with the appearance of 
a crime. § The remains . of the Waldenses, 
that lived in the valleys of Piedmont, were 
persecuted often with the most inhuman cru- 
elty, (and more especially in the years 1632, 
1655, and 1685,') on account of their n(iagnani- 
mous and steady attachment to the- religion of 
their ancestors; and this persecution was car- 
ried on, with all the horrors of fire ^nd sword, 
by the dukes ofSavoy.|| In Germany, the 
same spirit of bigotry and persecution produc- 
ed, almost every .where, flagrant acts of injus- 
tice. The infi-actrons of the famous treaty 
above mentiqned, and of the Germanic liberty 
that was founded upon it,^vould furnish mat- 



*Pope Innocent X. opposed, to this treaty of 
peace,- in 1651, a flaming Bull, on which Hornbeck 
published an am^le and learned commentary, enti- 
tled; Exaihen BuUi Papalis, qua Inndcentius X. 
Bbiogare nititur Pacem Germaniae. This bull inight, 
tcrhaps, have produced some effect upon" the empe- 
ror and his allies, had it been properly gilded. 

t From 1671 to isgi. . . ~ , - 

i Se"e' HistOria Diplomatica de Statu Eeligionis 
Evangelicse in Hungaria, p. 69.— Pauli Debrezeni 
Historia Eccl'esiie EeformatiB in Hungaria, lib. ii. p. 
447.— Schelhornius, in Museo Helvetico, tom.'yii. 
page 46—90.. , , . .„ , 

8 See Ad. Regelivolscii Historia Ecclesite Sclavo- 
nicffi, lib. ii. cap.xv. p;216, 235, 253. Tlie grievances 
which the dissenters from, the church of Rome suf- 
fered in Poland, after the death of Rege^volscius, 
may bg learned from various memorials that have 
jwen published in our times. 

II See Gilles' Histoire Ecclesiastique des Eglises 
Vaudoi»««,.fh. ilviii. p. 339. 



ter for many volumes;* and all these infiiac- 
tions were occasioned by a preposterous and 
extravagant zeal for augmenting the autho- 
rity,, and' extending the jurisdiction of the 
chmch of Rome. And, indeed, as long as that 
church and its assuming pontiff shall persist in 
maintaining, that tlipy have a right to extend 
their lordly sceptre over all the churches of the 
Christian world, so long,must those who have 
renounced their authority, but are more or 
less within their reach, despair of enjoying the 
inestimable, blessings of security and peace. 
They wilt always be considered as rebellious 
subjects, against whom the greatest acts of se- 
verity and violence are lawful.; ■ 
, IX. The over-zealous instruments of the 
court of Rome at length accomplished, in this 
century, (whathad often been attempted with- 
out .success,) the deliverance of Spain from 
the infidelity of thp MoorS, and of France 
from the heresy of the protestants. The poS^ 
ten'ty of the Moors or Saracens, who had for- 
merly been masters of the greatrat part of 
Spain, and hitherto lived in that kingdom, 
mixed with the otlier inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and their number was still considerable. 
They were Christians, at least in. their exter- 
nal profession and manners; industrious also,' 
and inoffensive; and, upon the whole, good 
and useful subjects; but they were -strongly 
suspected of a secret, propensity to the doctrine 
of Mohammed, which was the religion of their 
ancestors. Hence the clergy beset the mo- 
narch with their importunate solicitations, and 
never ceased their clamorous remonstrances 
before a royal edict was obtained to drive the 
Saracens out of the Spanish territories. This 
imprudent step was highly detrimental to tho 
kingdom, and its pernicious effects are more 
or less visible even at the present time; but 
the chureh, whose interest and dominion are, 
in popish countries, considered as distinct from 
the interests and authority of the state, and of a 
much more sublime and excellent nature, ac- 
quired, new accessions of wealth and power by 
the expulsion of the Moors.f ■ In proportion 
as the community lost, the church gained; aiid 
thus the public good was sacrificed to the de- 
mands of bigotry and superstition. 

In France, the' persecuting spirit of the Ro- 
mish .church exhibited-ficenes still more shock- 
ing. The HuguenotSj after having long groan- 
ed under various forms of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, and see.n multitudes of their brethren put 
to death, by secret conspiracies or open tyranny 
and violence, were, at length, obliged either 
to save themselves by a clapdestine flight, or 
to profess, 'against their consciences, the Ro- 
mish religion'. This barbarous and iniquitous 
scene of .French persecution, than which tlie 
annals of modern history present nothing more 
unnatural and odious, will find its place below, 
in'the history of the Reformed Church. f 



* The histories of the grievances suffered by the- 
protestants of Germanyon accountof their religion, 
that have been composed by Sl'ruvius and Hoffman, 
contain am'ple details of this matter. 

t See the history Hjf this impolitic expiilsion by 
Michael Geddes, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. t 

I In the second chapter of the second part of tiaa 
section. 
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X. All the resources of inventive genius and- 
refined policy, all tlie eiForts of insinuating 
craft and audacious rebellion, were employed 
to bring back Great Britain and Ireliind under 
the yoke of Rome. But all these attempts 
were without effect. About the beginning of 
this century, a set of desperate and execrable 
wretoKes, in whose breasts ^the suggestions of 
bigotry and "the hatred of the.protestant reli- 
gion had suppressed all the feelings of justice 
and'humanity , were instigated by three Jesijits, 
of whom Garnet, the superior of the society 
in England, was the cliief, to form the moat hor- 
rid plot that is know n in the, annals of history. 
The design of thi?^ conspiracy was nothing less 
than to destroy, at one blow, James I., the 
prince of Wales,, and both houses of parlia- 
ment, by the explosion of an immense quantity 
of gunpowder, which' was concealed for that 
purpose,' in the vaults situated under the house 
of lords. The sangninary bigots concerned in 
it imagined, that, as soon as this horrible deed 
was performed, they would be at full ^liberty 
to restore popery to its former credit, and sub- 
stitute it ip the place of the protestant reli- 
gion.* This odious conspiracy, whOsS infer-^ 
nat purpose was providentially discovered, 
when it was, ripe for execution, is commonly 
known in Britain under the denomination of 
the gunpowder plqt.^ . _ 

This discovery did not suspend the efforts 
and stratagems of the court of Rome, which 
carried on "its schemes in the succeeding reign, 
but with less ' violence, and more caution. 
Charles I. was a prince of a, soft and gentle 
teiflper, ana was entirely directed by the coun- 
sels of Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, a man 
who was neither destitute of learning nor of 
good qualities,!' though he carried things to 
excessive and intolerable lengths through his 
warm and violent attachment to the ancient 
forms and ceremonies of the church. The 
queen also, Henrietta Maria, who was a prin- 
cess of France, was warmly devoted to the in- 
terests of popery; and., from all this it seemed 
probable, that, thougli treason and violence 
had .failed, yet artifice and mild measures 
might succeed, and that a reconciliation might 
be brought about between England and Rome.§ 
This prospect, which had smiled-in the imagi- 
nations ofthe friends of popery, vanished pn- 
tirely when the civil war broke out between 



' OjJ- * TherS is a letter extant written -by^ Sir 
fiverar'd Digby, one of the conspirators, to iris wife, 
after ,hia condemuation, wiiich deserves an eminent 
place in the liiatory of superstition and Ijigotry, and 
Gliows abundantly their infernal spirit and tendency. 
The fdllowing passage will confirm this judgment: 
"Now for my intention," says Digby, J' let'me tell 
you, that if I had thought there had been the leaat-' 
■in in the plot„ I would not have been of it for ail 

^the world; and no other cause' drew me to-^hazard'my 
fortune and life, but zeal to God's religion." See the 
Papers relating to the popish plot; published by the 
orders of secretary Coventry. 

t See Rapin'a Hist. d'Apgleterre, t. vii. livre xviir. 
and Heidegger's HistoriaPapatus, 

0(^ I Mr, Hume, speaking of Laud's learning 
and morals, expresses himself in the following man- 

-lier: " This man was virtuous, if severity of manners 
alone, and abstinence from pleasure, could deserve 
(hat name. Hewaslearned, if polemical knowledge 
feould entitle him to that praise." 

§ See Cerri's Btat Present de I'Eglise Romaiqe, p. 
315.— Weal's History of tho Puritans, vol. Hi. p. ]94 



the kiiig and parliament. In consequence 
of tliese ;«commotions, both the unfortimate 
Cliarles, and his imprudent and bigoted coun- 
sellor Laud, were brought to the scaffold; and 
Oliver Cromwell, a man of unparalleled reso- 
lution, dexterity, and foresight, and a declared 
enemy to every thing tliat bore even the most 
distant resemblance to popery, was placed at 
the helrn'df government, under the title of Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth. 

The hopes of Rome and its votariesi were 
nevertheless revived by the restoration of 
Charles II., and from that period grew mora 
lively and sanguine from day to day. For 
that monarch,, as appears from unquestionable 
authorities,* had. been initiated, during his 
exile, into the mysteries of popery, and had 
secretly embraced that religion, while his only 
brother, the presumptive heir to the crown, 
professed it openly, and had' publicly apostar 
tized from the protestant faith; Charles, in- 
deed, was not a proper instrument for the pro- 
pagation of any theological system. Indolent 
and voluptuous on one hand, and inclined, to 
infidelity jind irreligion on the other, it wai 
not from him that tlie Roman pontiff could ex- 
pect- the zeal and industry which were neces- 
sary to force upon the English nation, a reli- 
gion so contrary as popery was to the tenor of 
tho laws and the spirit of the .people.f This 
zeal was found in his bigoted successor Jamea 
II.; but it was accempanied with such exces- 
sive vehemence and imprudence as entirely 
defeated its o.wu purposes; for that inconside^ 
rate monarch, by hia passionate attachment to 
the court of Rome, and his blind obsequious- 



* Burnet's History of his Own- Time, vol. i. book 
iii.^Neal, vol. iv — Rapin, livre. xxiii. 

(bj- t Such is the representation given of Charlpa 
IX. by almost every historian; so that Dr. Mosheim 
is excusable in mista^cing a part of this monarch's 
character, which was known to very few before him- 
IMr. Hume, whose history of the reign of that princs 
is a master-piece in every respect, gave a like ac- 
courU of -Charles, as 'fluctuating- between dei^m and 
popery. But this eminent historian having had oc- 
casion, during his residence at Paris, to peruse tha 
manuscript ftiemoirs of king James 11. which wera 
written by himself, and are kept in the Scottish 
college there, received from them new information 
with respectto the;religious character of Charle«, 
and was convinced that his zeal for popery vrent 
much farther than has been generally imagined. 
For it appears, with the utmost evidence, from these 
memoirs, that the king had laid with his ministry a 
■formal plan for subverting-the constitution in favour 
of popery! and that the introduction of popery, aa 
the established religion, was the great and principal 
object which Charles had in view when he entered 
into the PrencI) alliance, which- was concluded at 
Versailles in June 1670, by lord Arundel of 'Wardour. 
By this treaty, Louis was to give Qharles 300,000 
pounds a^year, in- quarterly payments, in order to 
enable him to establish the Roman catholic religion 
in England; and he also engaged to supply him with 
6000-men in case of any insurrection. The division 
of the United Provinces between England and 
Prance, was another Article of this treaty. But we 
are told that the subversion of the protestant reli- 
gion in England was the point- that Chiles had 
chiefly at heart, and that Jle insisted w.-irmly on be- 
ginning with the execution of this part t.f the treaty; 
but the-duchess of Orleans, in the interview at Dover, 
persuaded, him to begin with the Dutch war. The 
king (says Mr. Hume) was so zealihis a papist, that 
be inept for joTi when he entertained the project of 
re-uniting his kingdom to the catholic church. ae« 
the Corrections and Additions to Mr. Hume's History 
of Charles 11., a'nd also Maopherson's Appendix to 
his History of Great Britain. 
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ness to the unreasonable and precipitate coun- 
sel of the Jesuits, who were. the oracles of his 
cabihet, gave a mortal blow to that religion 
which he meant to promote, and lost that jioy- 
alty which he was attempting to fix on the 
basis of despotism. He openly attempted to 
restore to its former vigour, .both in England 
and Ireland, the authority of the pontiff, which 
had been renounced and annulled by the laws 
of both realms; and that he might accomplish 
with the more facility this most imprudent 
purpose, he trampled upon those rights and 
privileges of his people, that had fever been 
deemed -jnost respectable and sacred, and 
which he had bouhd himself, by the most 
solemn engagements, to support and maintain. 
Justly exasperated and provoked by repeated 
insults from the throne upon their ireligion and 
liberties, and alarmed with natural apprehen- 
sions of the approaching ruin of both, tlie Eng- 
lish looked about for a deliverer, and fixed 
their views, in 1688, on William prince of 
prange, (soii-in-law to their despotic mon- 
drch,) by whose wisdom and valour, affairs 
were so conducted that James was obliged to 
retire from his dominions, and to abdicate the 
crown; and the pope and his adherents were 
disappointed in the fond expectations they had 
formed of restoring popery in England.* 

XI. When the more pruden,t defenders and 
patrons of-the Romish faith perceived the ill 
success that attended all their violent and san- 
guinary attempts to establish its authority, they 
thought it expedient to hav? recourse to softer 
rnethods; and, instead of conquering- the pro- 
testants by opeil force, proposed deluding them 
back into the church of Rome by the insinu- 
ating influence of secret artifice. This way 
of proceeding was approved by many of the 
votaries of Rome; but they did iiot all dgree 
about the particular manner of employing it, 
and therefore followed different methods. 
Some had recourse to the^ppointment of pub- 
lic disputations or conferences between the 
principal doctors of the contending parties; 
^lod this from a notion, which past experience 
had rendered so vain and chiinerical, that the 
adversaries of popery would either be van- 
quished in the debate, or at least be persuaded 
to look upon tlie K.oman catholics with less 
aversion and disgust: Others. declared it as 
their opinion, that aU contest was to be sus- 
pended; that the great point was to find out 
the proper method of reconciling the two 
churches; and that, in order to promote this 
salutary purpose', as little stress as possible was 
to bfe laid upon tliose matters of controversy 
which had been hitherto looked upon as of the' 
highest moment and importance. A different 
manner of proceeding was thought more ad- 
visable by a third set of men, who, from a 
persuasion that their doctors had more zeal 
than argument, and were much more eminent 
for their attachment to the church of Rome, 
than for their skill in defending its cause, pre- 



• The circufcstances of this famous and ever-me- 
niorable revohition are accurately recorded by Bur- 
net, in the second volume of his History of his Own 
Times- and also hy Rapinan the tenth volume ol 
•his History of England. Add to these, Neal's His- 
tory of tha Puritans, vol. iv. ch. xi. p. 536. 



pared their combatants with greater care for 
the field of controversy, taught them a new art 
of theological war, and furnished tlwm With a 
new and artfbl method of vanquishing, or at 
least of perplexing, their heretical adversaries. 
XII. A public conference took place at 
Ratisbon, in 1601, at the joint desire of iVIax- 
imilian, duke of Bavaria, and Philip Louis, 
elector Palatine, between s jme eminent Lu- 
theran doctors on one side, and three celebra- 
ted Jesuits on the other. The dispute turned 
upon the two great points, to which almost all 
the Contests between the Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics are reducible, namely,' the rule 
of faith and the judge of controversies. In 1615, 
James Heilbronner, a learned Lutheran, held a 
conference at Neuburg with James XCeller, a 
celebrated Jesuit, by the appointment of Wolf- 
gang William, prince Palatine, who had re- 
cently embraced the Romish faith. But the 
most famous conference of this kind, was that 
which was holden in 1645, at .Thorn, by the 
express order of Uladislaus IV. king of Poland, 
between several eminent doctors of the Ro- 
mish, Lutheran, and Reformed churches. This 
meeting,' which was designed to heal the divi- 
sion that reigned among these churches, and 
to find out some method of reconciling their 
differences, andbringing about their re-union, 
was thence called the CharUabk Conference. 

Some time after this, Ernest, landgrave of 
Hesse, in order to ^ve a plausible colour to his 
apostasy from the' Protestant religion, and 
make it appear to be the result of examination 
and con-viction, obliged Valerianus Magnus, a 
learned Capuchin, to enter the lists with Peter 
Habercorn, a reformed minister, in the qastle 
of Rheinfeld. Beside these .pubhc confer- 
ences, there were some of, a private nature 
during fhisxentury, between the doctors Of the 
contending churches. Of these the most re- 
markable was the famous dispute between 
John. Claude, the most learned of the reformed 
divines in Prance, and Jaques Benigne de Bos- 
suet, whose genius and erudition placed him 
at the head of the Romish doctors in that 
country. This dispute, which occurred in 168.3, 
ended Hke all the rest. They all widened the 
breach insteadofhealing.it. Neither of the 
contending parties could be persuaded to yield:* 
on the contrary, they both returned from the 
field of controve"!?y more riveted in their own 
opinions, and more unfi:iendly to the tenets of 
their adversaries. 

XIII. Those Roman catholics, whose views 
were turned toward union and concord, did 
not orriit the use of piovs artifice, in order to 
accomplish this Salutary purpose. They en- 
deavoured to persuade the zealous protestants 
and the rigid catholics, that their differences in 
opinion were less considerable, and less impor- 
tant, than they themselves imagined; and that 
the true way to put an end to their dissensions, 

* Th- reader who desires a more particular ac- 
- junt ni what passed in these conferences, may sa- 
tisfy his curiiisity by consulting the writers men- 
tiuned by Sagittarius, in his Introduct. in Historian) 
Ecdesiast. tom. ii. p. J569, 1581, 1592, 1598. An ac- 
count of the conference between Claude and Bossuet, 
was composed and published by each of these famous 
combatants. 
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and to promote union, wad not to nourish the 
flames of discorij. by disputes-and conferences, 
but to see whetlier their systema might not be 
reconciled, and a[lparenl inconsistencies re- 
moved, by proper^ and candid explications. 
They imagined that a plausible and artful ex- 
position of those doctrines of the -church of 
Rome, vhich appeared the mdst. shocking to 
the Protestants, would tend much to conquer 
their aversion to popery. Such was tlie gene- 
ral principle in which the Romish peace- 
makers agreed, and such the basis on which 
they proposed to carry on their pacific opera- 
tions; but they differed so widely In their man- 
ner of applying this general principle, arid 
pursued such diii'erent methods in the execution 
of tills nice and hazardous stratagem, that the 
event did not answer their expectations. In 
the way they prqceeded, instead of promoting 
the desired union by their- representations of 
things, by their exhortations and counsels, this 
union seemed to be previously necessary, in 
order to render their explications and exhorta- 
tions acceptable, or even supportable; so little 
were the means proportioned to the end! 

The first, as well as the most eminent, of 
those who tried the force of their genius in 
this arduous enterprise, was cardinal Riche- 
lieu, that great minister, who employed all the 
inHuence of promises and threats, all the pow- 
ers of sophistry and eloquence, yi the arts of 
persuasion, iij order to bring back the Freiich 
protestants into the bospm of the RomislT 
church.* The example of this illustrious pre- 
late was followed, with less dignity and less 
influence, by Masenius, a German Jesuit,f Vo- 
lusinsj a theologian of Mentz.J PrsetoriuB, a 
Prussian,^ Gibbon de Burg, an Irish doctor, 
who was professor at Erfort,|| Marcellas, a Je- 
Buit,1F and. other divines of inferior note: But, 
of all modern adepts in controversy, none pur- 
sued this method with such dexterity and art 
as Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, a man of true ge- 
nius, directed by tlie most consummate cir- 
cumspection and prudence. The famous Ex- 
position of the itpman Catholic- Faith, that 
was drawn up by this subtle and insinuating 
author, was designed to show the protestants, 
that their reasons against returning to the bo- 
som of the Romish church would be easily 
removed, if they would yiew the doctrines of 
that church in their true light, and not as they 
had been erroneously represented by protes- 
tant writera.** This notion was propagated. 



♦"Rich, ^imon, Lettres Choisies, torn, i.— Bayle's 
Dictionary, at theartielefl.AmyMut, Beaiilieu, Perry, 
and MiUetiere. 

t See.F. Spanhemii Stricturie ad Bossueti Exposi- 
lionem Fidei CaiholicsB, torn. iii. op, TJieolog. pars 
iLp. 11)42. - , " 

J Tiiere is extant a book, composed by this writer 
under the following title: Aurora Pacis religiosK di- 
vinflB Veritate arnica. 

5 In his Tuba Pacis, of which He reader may see 
* curious account in Bayle's Nouvelles de la Repub- 
Jique dcs Lettres for the year 1685. 

j Ina trealise,enlitled,I,utheroX3alvlnismusschis- 
maticus quKlem scd reconciliabilis. 
, J The book of Marcellus, entitled, Sapientia Pa- 
cifica, was refuted by Seldius, at the express desire 
of ihe duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

*• Tills book might furnish topiis for a multitude 
or reflections. See a tiaf ticiikr accountof its history 
kDd Its efffecis in Pfuff's Historia LilerariarTheolo- 



tho'ugh with, less dexterity and success, by De- 
zius, a .Jesuit of Strasbourg, who wrote a book 
expressly to prove, that there was little if any 
difference hetween. the doctrine of the council 
of- Trent, and 4,hat of the confession of Augs- , 
burg, than which no two systems can be more 
irreconcilably Opposite.* It is, however, re- 
markable, that all- these pacific aJteiTpts to re- 
unite the two churches, were made by the 
persons now mentioned on their own private 
authority; they were not avowed by the higher 
powers, ivho alone were qualified to remove, 
modify, or explain away those doctrines and 
rites of the Romish church, that shocked the 
protestants and justified their separation. It 
is true, that, in 1686, this plan of reconcilia- 
tion was warmly recommended by a person 
properly commissioned, or, at lea^t, who gave 
hinlself out for such. This pacificator wae 
Christopher de Roxas, bishop- of Tinia, in the 
district of -Bosnia; who, during several years, 
ijrequented', lyith these reconciling views, the 
courts of the protestant princes in G^ermany; 
intimated the assembling of a new council, 
that was to be more impartial in its decisions, 
and less restrained in its proceedings, than the ' 
council of Trentj and even assured the pro- 
testants, that they ihightobtain, without diffi- 
culty, whatever rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities, they should' think proper to demand 
from the Roman pontiff, provided they would 



giffi, torn, ii., andLeClerc's Bibliotheque Universelle 
et Kistofique, torn. xi. IC^, Jt is remarkable, thai 
nine years passed before this work could obtain the 
pope's approbation." Clement X. refused it positive- 
ly; and several Catholic priests were rigorously treat- 
ed, and severely persecuted, for. preaching the doc 
trine contained in the Exposition, which was, more- 
over, formally condemned by the university of Lou- 
vain, in 1685, and declarisd to be scandalous anil'per- 
nicious^ The Sorbonne also disavowed the doctrine 
contained in that book, though by a late edict we 
learn, that the fathers of that theological seminary 
have changed their opinion on that head, and thiia 
given a new instance of the variations that reign in 
the Romish chitrch, which boasts so much of its uni- 
formity in doctrinal mattes. The arti^ce' that was 
employed in the composition of this book, and the 
tricks that were used in- the suppression and altera- 
tion df the first. edition that'was given of it, have 
."been detected with great sagaQity and ev'idence by 
the learned and excellent archbisjiop Wake, in the 
Introduction to^his Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Chiirch-of. England. See also his two Defences of 
that 'Exposition, in which the perfidious sophistrj; 
of Bossuet rs unmasked and refuted in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner. There was an excellent answer 
to Bossuet's book published by M. de la Bastide, one 
of the mosteminent-protestant ministers in France. 
Of this answer the French prelate took no notice 
during eight -years; at the end of which, he publish- 
ed an-advertisement, in a new 'edition of his Expo- 
sition, which was designed to remo.ve the objections 
of Bastide. The latter replied in such a demonstra- 
tive and victo'rious manner; th.-it the learned bishop, 
notwithstanding, all his eldquence and art, was 
obliged to quit the'fleld of controversy. See a very 
interesting account of this insidious work of Bos- 
suet, and the controversies it occasioned, in. the 
Bihliotheque des-Sciences, published at the Hague, 
vol. xviii. TJiis account, which is curious, accurate, 
ample, arifl learned, was given partly on occasion of 
a new edition- of the Exposition, printed'-in 1761, 
and accompanied with a Latin translation by Fleu» 
ry, an* partly bn occasion if Burigny's Life of Boa- 
suet. 

* This book is entitled. La Re-union des Frotea 
t^nsde Strasbourg al'Eglise Romaine.aiKTwaspuli 
lished in 1689.^-See Phil. -Jac, Speneri Consilia 
Thsol. German, in-parte iii. p. 650, 663. 
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acknowledge his pa.ternal authority, and no 
longer refuse submission to his mild andgen- 
tie empire. BuJ; the artifice and designs of 
this specious missionary were easily detected; 
the protestant doctors, and also their sover- 
eigns, soon perceived that a fair and candid 
plan of reconciliation and union was not what 
the court of Rome had in view; but that a 
scheme was in agitation for restoring its pon- 
tiffs to their former despotic dominion over the 
Christian world.*. 

XIV. The Romish peace-makers found 
among the pro'testants, and more especially 
among those of the reformed church, certain 
doctors, who, by a natural propensity to union 
and concord, seconded perhaps, in some, by 
views of interest, or by the suggestions of am- 
bition, were disposed to enter into their plan, 
and to assist tliem in the execution of it. These 
theologians maintained, that the points in de- 
bate between the churches were not of suffi- 
cient importance to justify their separation. 
Among . the French protestants, Louis Le 
Blanc, and his_ dfsciples,,were suspected of a 
strong inclination to go too far in this mat- 
-■ ter.f The same accusation was brought, with 
fuller evidenbe, against Huisseau.x, professor 
of divinity at Sammjr; Milletiere, Le Fevre, 
and others of less note.{ . Among th§ British 
divines, thi» excessive propensity to diminish 
the shocking absurdities of popery-was less re- 
markable; William Forbes was the principal 
person who, discovefed an extreme facility to 
compose a considerable number of the differ- 
ences that contributed to perpetuate the sepa- 
ration between the churches. § With respect 
to the Dutch, it is abundantly known, how ar- 
dently the great and learned Grotius desired 



* See Jo. Wolf. Jaegeri Historia Ecclesiast. Sos- 
cuU XVII.— Christ. Eberharili Wdsmanni. Hist. Eo 
cle9iast. SiEC. XVII. p. 735. The reader will flnil, in 
the COmmerciuin Epistolico-Leibnitianurn of Grii- 
berus, vof. i. an account of the particular conditions 
of reconciliation that W^ere proposed' to the German 
courts in 1650,- by the elector of Mentz, authorised, 
as -it is alleged, by the Roman ponti;ff'. 
■- t See a particular and interesting account of Le 
Blanc, in BaylQ's Dictionary, at the article Beaulieu. 

t See the above-mentioned Bictiqnary, at the ar- 
ticle Milletiere. For an accourit of Huisseaux, and 
his pacific counsels, see Rich. Simon's Lettres Choi- 
sies, torn, iii., and Aymon's Synodes Nationaux des. 
Eglises Reformees enTrance, torn. ii. The labours 
of Le Fevre, father to the famous Madame Dacier, 
in the same cause, are mentioned by MorhofT, in.hi^ 
Polyhistor, tom. i. 

§ See Forbes' " Considerationes modestse et pa- 
cinrae Controversiarum de Justificatione, Purgato- 
rio," &c., which were published nt London in 1658, 
and afterwards more correctly m Germany, under 
the inspection of John Fabricius, professor of di- 
vinity at Helmstadt. Forbes is mentioned byGrabe 
with the highest enijomiums, in his Jjotie ad BuUi 
Harmoniam Apostoljcam; and, if we cqnsider his 
proljity. and the exe,mpjary regularity of bis life and 
conversation, he must -be allowed to deserve the 
praise that is due to piety, and good morals. Never- 
theless, he had his infirmities, and the w^er part of 
the English doctors acknowledgCi that his propensity 
toward a reconciliation with the church of Rome, 
was carried too far. See- Burnet's History of his own 
Time, vol. i. On this account he has been lavishly 
praised by the catholic writers; see R. Simon's.Let- 
tres Cboisies^ tom. iii. letlre xvii.— He was undoubt- 
edly one of those who contributed roost to spread 
among the English a notion; (the truth or falsehood 
of which we shall not here examine,) that king 
Charles I: and archtiishop Laud had formed the de 
ngn of restoring popery in England. ^ 



the re-union of all Christian churches in one 
general bond of charity and concord, and with 
what peculiar zeal he endeavoured to reform 
sonie enormities of the church of Rome, and 
to excuse others. But these, and all the other 
arbitrators, whose names and whose efforts^in 
this pacific cause it would-be tedious to men- 
tion, derived no other fruit from their (per- 
haps, well-intended) labours, than the displea- 
sure' of, both the contending parties, and the 
bitter reproaches of their respective churches. 

In the number of'the protestant doctors who 
betrayed an inconsiderate zeal for the re-union 
of these churches, many writers place George 
Calixtus, a man of eminent learning, and pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university of Helm- 
stadt. It is nevertheless certain, that this 
great man discoyered and exposed the errors 
and corruptions of pojiery with a degree of 
learning and perspicuity scarcely surpassed by 
any writer in this etentury, and persisted in 
maintaining that the decrees and anathemas of 
the council of Trent had banished all hopes of 
a reconciliation between the protestant church- 
es and the see of Rome. He looked, indeed, 
upon some of the controversies that divided 
the two communions with much greater indul- 
gence than was usually shown, and decided 
them in a manner that did not seem suited to 
the taste and spirit, of the times; he was also of 
opinion that the church.of Rome had not de- 
stroyed the genuine principles of Christianity, 
but had only deformed them with its senseless 
fictions, and buried them, under a heap of rijb- 
bish, under a motley multitude of the most 
extravagant and jntolerable.doctrines and cere- 
monies. It was undoubtedly on thfs account, 
that he has been ranked by some in the class 
of the imprudent peace-makers already men- 
tioned. 

XV. It was no difficult matter to defeat the 
purposes, and ruin the-credit of these pacific 
arbitrator?, who, upon the whole, made up> but 
a motley and ill composed society, weakened 
by intestine discords.. It required more dex- 
terity, and greater efforts of genius,, to oppose 
the progress, and disconcert the sophistry of a 
set of men who had invented new methods of 
defending popery, and attacking its adverearies. 
This new species of polemic doctors were call- 
ed Methodists, and -the most eminent of them 
arose in France, where a perpetual scene of 
cbntroversy, carried on with the most learned 
among the Huguenots, had augmented the dex- 
terity, and improved the theological talents 
of th6.cathohc disputants. The Methodists, 
from their different manner of treating the 
controversy in question, may be divided into 
two classes. In one we may place th6se doc- 
tors whose method of disputing was disingenu- 
ous and unreasonable, and -who followed the 
examples of "those military' chiefe, who shut up 
their troops in entrenchments and strong-holds, 
in order to cover them from the attacks of the 
enemy. Such was the manner of proceeding 
of the Jesuit Veron, who was of opinion that 
the protestants should be obliged to prove the 
tenets Jjf their church* by plain passages of 



{[(»■ * More especially the doctrines that peculiarly 
oppose the decrees and tenets of the council of Trent. 
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Scripture, without being allowed to ha re the 
liberty of illustrating these passages, reasoning 
upon them, or drawing any conclusions from 
tliem.* ,. In the same ^ilass may be ranked Ni-. 
husius, an apostate froYn the protestant reli- 
gion,! the two Walenburgs, and other pole- 
mics, wlio, looking upon it as an easid? matter 
to maintam their pretensicW, tlaan to sliow" 
upon what principles they were originally 
fi)unded,| obliged their adversaries to prove all 
their assertions and objections, whetlier of an 
affirmative or negative kind, ■ and confined 
themselves to the mere business of answering 
objections, and repelling attacks. We may 
also place among this, kind of Methodists car- 
dinal Richelieu, who judged it the shortest and 
best way to attend little to the multitude of 
accusations, objections, and -reproaches, .with 
which^ the protestants ' loaded the Vjirious 
branches of the Romish government, discipline, 
doctrine, and worship, and to confine the whole 
contro'versy to the single artioje of the di- 
vine institution and authority of the church, 
which he thought it -essential to 'establish by 
the strongest arguments, as tlie grand principle 
that would render popery impregnable.^ 

The Jtfe(/ib(its(s.6f tiie second class w^re of 
opinion^ that the most expedient manner of re- 
duping the protestants to silence, was not to 
attack them partially, but to joverwhelm them 
at once, by the weight of some general princi- 
ple or presumption, some universal argument, 
which comprehtended, or might be appMed to, 
all tlie points contested between the churches. 
They imitated the conduct 'of those military 
leaders, who, instead of spending tlieir time and 
strength in sieges ^and skirmishes, endeavour 
to put an end to a war by a general and deci- 
sive action. This method, if not invented, || 
w.TS at least improved and seconded, with all 
the aids of eloquence and genius, by Nicole, 
a celebrated doctor among the Jansenists',1F and 



* MuBffius de tTsu Principiorum Rationis in Cbn- 
trovergiia The.ologicis, lib. i. c. iv.— G. Qalixti Di- 
gressio de Arte.nova, p. 125. Simon's Lettres,Ciioi- 
siea, torn. i. . , 

t See a particular account of this vain and super- 
ficial doctor in Bayle's Dictionary. His *^ork, enti- 
tled Ars nova dicto SaCrae ScripturEe unico Iticrandl a 
Pontificiis plurimas in parted Lutheranorum detecta, 
&c., was refuted in thejnast satisfactory manner by 
■ Calixtus, in his digressio de Arte Novajjontra Nihu-" 
slum, a curioUs and learned work, published at Helm- 
Btadt'in 1034. ^ ' 

-Qt^ t That is to say, in other words, that t|iey 
jtleaAed- prBscripXion in favour of popefj^, and acted 
like one who,^having been for a long time in posses- 
Bioii of an estate,^refused to produce his title, and 
requires that those who question' it should prove its 
insufficiency or falsehood. 

§ For a more ample account of- these methods of 
controversy, and of others use'd'by the cimrch.of Rome, 
the curious reader may -consult Fred.:. Spanheim's 
Strictur. ad Gxpositionem Fidei Bossueli, torn; iii. op. 
par. ji. p. 1037.— Heidegger's Histor. Papatus, Period, 
vii. sect, cciviil. p. 316>^Walchii I-ntroduct. ad Con- 

t50vers. ThWlog. torn, ii ^Weismanni Histor. Ec- 

clesiastica, siec. zvii. p. 736. 

Ip^ 1( This method certainly wag not the inven- 
tion Of Nicole, for It seems to difler little, if at all, 
from the method of cardinal Richelieii. We may 
observe farther, that Richelieu seems rather to be- 
long to the second-class of Methodists than to the 
first, where Dr. Mosheim has placed him. 

IT Nicole is supposed to be the author of a book en- 
titled, " Prejugez legitimes centre leg Calvinistes," 
which was answered' in a satisfactory manner by 
•everal learned men. (fj- It is very remarkable, 



it was foUdwed by many of tha disputants of 
the church of Rome, who were so fully persuad- 
ed of its irresistible influence, that they looked 
upon any one of the "general points already 
mentioned as sufljcient, when properly handled, 
to overturn the whc le protestant cause. Hence 
it was, that some of these polemics rested theL 
defence, of popery upon the single principle of 
prescription; otliefs upon the vipious lives of 
several of those princes who hid withdrawn 
their dominions from the yok6 of Rome; and 
some upon, the criminal nature of 'eligioua 
schisni, with wljic'h they reproached the pro- 
moters of the Reformation; and they were all 
convinced, that, by urging their respective ar- 
guments, and making .good thoir respective 
charges, the-mouths of tlieir adversaries must 
be stopped, and the cause of jRome and its pon- 
tiff triumph." The famous Rossuet stood fore- 
most in tliis class, jvhich he peculiarly adorned, 
by the superiority of his genius and the insinu- 
ating charms of his eloquence. His argu- 
ments, >iiideed, were more specious than solidj-- 
and the circumstances from which they were 
drawn were imprudently chosen. From the 
variety of- opinion^ whtch had taken place 
among the protestant doctors, and the changes 
which had happianed in their discipline and 
doctrine, be endeavoured to demonstrate, that 
the church foundBd by Luther was not the true 
church; and, on the other hand, from -the per- 
petual sameness and uniformity that prevailed 
in the tenets and worship of the church of 
Rome, he pretended to prove its divine Origi- 
nal.!, "^uch ^u argurrient must- indeed sur- 



thatsomeof the principal arguments employed in 
this bo.ok against the protestants, are precisely the 
same that the deists make use of to show that it is 
impossible for the general body of Christians to be- 
lieve upon a rational foundation. The learned 
Claude, in his Defence of the Reformation, showed 
in a-deiiionstrative manner, that thedilhculties aris- 
ing from the incapacity of the multitude to examine 
the grounds and -principles of the protestant religion, 
are much less than those which occur to a papist, 
whose faith is founded, not on the plain word of Gdd 
alone, but on the dictates.of tradition, on the decrees 
of councils, and a variety, of antiquated records that 
are beyond his reach. The- protestant divine goes 
still farther, and proves^hat there are arguments in 
favour -of Christianity and the'protestant faith, that 
are -intelligible by the lowest capacity, and, at the' 
same-t^line, suHicient to satisfy an upright and un- 
prejudiced mind. - 

* Fred. SpanhemiiDiss.'de Prffiscriptione_, in Rebus 
Fidei, adversus novoa Methodistas, tom. iii. par. ii. 
op. pa079. , . 

t This is the purpose of Bossuet's Historic de^ Va- 
riations_des Eglises Protestantes, which was pul*- 
lishcd in 16S8, and is still considered by the catholics 
as one of the strongest bulwarks of popety. Let 
them, gp -on in their delusions, and boast of this fa- 
mous champion and, defender; biit, if they have any 
true zeal for the cause,he defends,- or any regard for 
the authority of the supreme head of their church, 
they will bury in=oblivion that'maxim of this their 
champion, that " the church, which frequently mo- 
difies, varies, and changes its doctrines, is^estitute 
of the direction of the Holy .Spirit." g^^.This ob- 
servation- might be verified by numberlesainstaiices 
of variations in the doctrine and worship of Rome, 
that must strike every one who has any tolerable 
acquaintance with the history of that church. — Rjit,' 
without going any farther "than one instance, we 
'may observe, that Bossuet had a striking proof of the 
variations of his own chlrrch, in the different recep- 
tion that his J^xposition of theRoman Catholic Faith 
met with from different persons, and at di^rent 
times. , It was disapproved ,by one pope, and approv- 
ed by another; it was applaudel by the archbishop 
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prise, coining from a man of learning, wlio 
could not be ignorant of the temporising spirit 
of the Roman pontiffs, or of the changes they 
had permitted in their discipline and doctrine, 
according to the genius of time and place, and 
the different character^ of those whom they 
were desirous to gain over to their interest. It 
was still more surprising in a French prelate, 
since tlie doctors of that nation generally, main- 
tain, that the leaden age does not differ more 
from the age of gold, than the modern church 
of Rome differs from the ancient and primitive 
church of that famous city . 

XVI. These various attempts of the votaries 
of Rome, though they gave abundant exercise 
to the activity and vigilance- of the protostant 
doctors, were not, however, attended with any- 
important revolutions, or any considerable 
fruits. Some princes, indeed, and a few learn- 
ed men, were thereby seduced into the corti-. 
munion of that church, from whose snpersti- 
, tion and tyranny their ancestors had delivered 
themselves and others; but these defections 
were only personal, nor could any people or 
province be persuaded to follow these exam- 
ples. Among the more illustrious deserters 
of the Protestant religion, we may place Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden,* who was a princess 
of great spirit and ^eniug, but was precipitate 
and veheipent in almost all -her proceedings, 
and preferred her ease, pleasure, and liberty, 
to all other considerations;! Wol%ang VVil- 
liam, count Palatine of the Rhine; Christian 
William, marquis of Brandenburg; Ernest, 
prince of jHpsse;}: Johii Frederic, duke of Bruns- 
wick; and Frederic Augustus, king of Poland. 

of Rheims, and condemned by the university of Lou- 
vain; it was censured by the Sorbonne in 1671, and 
declared by the same society' a4rue exposition of the 
catholic faith in the ifollowing century. For a full 
proof of the truth of these and other variations, see 
Wake's Exposition, &c. — the Biblioth. Univ. of Le 
eierc, toni. xi. p. 438.^he General Dictionary, at the 
article Wake,~in the note, and the Biblioth. des Sci- 
ences, torn, xviii. 

* See Archenholtz, Memoires de la Reine Chris- 
tine, which contain a variety of agreeable and in- 
teresting anecdotes. 

(HJ' t The candid and impartial writer, mentioned 
in' the preceding note, lias given an ample account of 
the circumstances that^attended this queen's change' 
of religion, and of the^causes that might have con 
tributed to determine her to a step so unexpected and 
inexcysable. It was neither- the subtlety of -Des- 
Gartes, nor the dexterity of Canut, that brdiight 
about this event, as Baillet would persuade us. The 
true state of the case seems to have been this: 
Christina, having had her sentiments of religion 
in general consideralAy perverted by the licentious 
insinuations of her favourite Bourdelot_, was pre- 
pared for embracing any particular religion, that 
pleasure, interest, or ambition, should recommend 
to her. Upon this foundation, the Jesuits Macedo, 
Malines, and' Cassati^ under the immediate protec- 
tion of Pimentel, and .encouraged by. the courts of 
Rome, Spain, and Portugal,' employed their labours 
and dexterity in the conversion of this princess", 
whose passion for Italy, together with that taste for 
the fine arts and the precious remains of -antiquity,' 
ivhich rendered her desirous of sojourning there, 
may have contributed, not a little to make her em- 
brace the religion of that country. 

X This learnedjand well-meaning prince was en- 
gaged, by the conversation and importunities of 
Valerius Magnus, a cefebrated monk of the Capu- 
chin order, to embrace popery, in 1651. See Gruberi 
Commercium Epistoi. Leibnitianum, t.. i. p. 37, 35. 
Memoires de la Reine Christine. t.J. p. 216.-^1.1 ia. 



Tlie learned men that embraced the com- 
munion of tho church of Rome were, baron 
Boineburg, secretary to the elector of Mentz, 
and a zealous patron of erudition and genius,*' 
Christopher Ranzow, a knight of Holstein,t 
Caspar Scjoppius, Peter Bertius, Christopher 
Besold, Ulrio Hunnius, Nicolas Stenon, a 
Danish physician, of great reputation in his 
profession, John Philip Pfeiffer, professor at 
Konigsberg, Luke Holstenius, Peter Lam- 
becius, Henry Blumius, professor at Helm- 
stadt; a man of learning, and of excessive 
vanity ,{ Daniel, Nesselius, Andrew Fromius, 
Barthold Nihusius, Christopher Hellwigiua, 
Matthew Preetorius, and a few others of 
inferior rijikin the learned world. But these 
conversions, when considered with thie mo- 
tives that produced them, will be found, in 
reality, less honourably to tjie church of Rome 
than they are in appearance^ for if, from this 
list of princes and learned men, we efface those 
whom the temptatiotis of adversity, the im- 
pulse of avarice and ambition, the suggestions 
of levity, the effects of personal attachments, 
the power of superstition upon a feeble and 
irresolute mind, and other motives of like 
merit,, engaged to embrace the Romish reli- 
gion, these proselytes will be reduced to a 
number too small to excite tho envy of the 
protestant churches.^ 

XVII. The Chrisliah churches in the East, 
which were not dependent on the yoke of 
Rome, did not stand less firm against the at- 
tempts of the papal missionaries than those of 
Europe. The pompous accounts which several 
Roman catholic writers have given of the 
wonderful success of the missionaries among 
the Nestorians and Monophysites, are little 
else than splendid fables, designed to amuse 
and dazzle the multitude; and many of the 
wisest and best of the Romish doctors acknow- 
ledge, that they ought to be considered in no 
other light. As little credit is to bp given to 
those who mention the strong propensity dis- 
covered by several of the heads >Bcl superin- 



however, to be observed, that this prince, with An- 
thony Ulric, ,duke of Brunswick, and several others, 
who went over to the church of Rome, did not go 
overto that church of Roine" which is now exhibited 
to us in the odious forrns of superstition and tyranny, 
but to another kind of church. Which, perhaps, never 
existed but in their idea, and which at leasthaslong 
ceased to exist. That this ^vas the .case appears 
evidently from the theological writings of prince 
Ernest. , " -.^ 

"♦^ Tliis eminent man, who had more ]earnir\g than 
philosophy, and who'' was more remarkable for tho 
extent of his memory than for the rectitude of his 
judgment, followed the example of the prince of 
Hesse, in 1653.- See Gruberi Commercium Epistoi. 
Ijeibnitianum, in which his' letters, and those Qf 
Conringius, are published, torn. i. 

t See Molleri Cimbria Literata, torn. i. p. 520. 

t Bluiiiius deserted the protestant church in 1654. 

.See Burckhardi Histpria Biblioth. Ajigustie, pars 
iii. p. 223.— Gruberi Comm. Epist. tom. i. p. 41, Sfe, 
&c. In some of these .letters he is called Plnrus, 
probably in allusion to his German name Blum, 
which signifies a Jlffwer. ' \ 

§ See^ for a particular account of these proselytes 
to popery, Weisman's Historia Eccles. ssc. XVII. p. 
738.— TValchius' Intrpductio in Controversias, tom. 
ii. p. 788.— Arnold's JCirchen and Kelzer Historie. 
parsii. p..913, and other writers of cj,vil aitdliterKiT 
biscory. 
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■indents of the Christian sects in those remote 
regions, to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff." It -is. evident, on the con- 
trary, that Rome, in two remarkable instancijs, 
suffered a considerable dirainutiqn of its influ- 
ence and authority in the eastern world duringf 
this century." One instance was the dreadful 
revolution in Japan, which has been already 
related, and-which was unhappily followed by 
the total extinction of Christianity in that 
great monarchy. The other was the downfall 
of popery by the extirpation of its missionaries 
in the empire of Abyssinia, of which it will not 
be improper, or foreign from our purpose, to 
give here a brief account. 

About the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, the Portuguese Jesuits renew- 
ed, under the most auspicious encouragement, 
the mission to Abyssinia that had been for some 
time interrupted and suspended; for the empe- 
ror Susneius 6r Socinios, who assumed the de- 
nomination of Sultan Segued, after the defeat 
of his enemies and his accession to the throne, 
covered the missionaries with' his peculiar pro- 
tection. Gained over to their cause, partly by 
the eloquence of tlie' Jesuits, and partly by the 
hopes of maintaining himself upon the throne 
by the succours of the Portuguese, he com- 
mitted the whole government of the church to 
Alphonso Mendez, a missionary from that na- 
tion; created him-p'atriarchof the Abyssinians; 
and, ift 1626, notonly swore, in a public man- 
ner, allegiance to the Roman pontiff, but also 
obliged his subject? to abandon -the religious 
rites ^nd tfenets of tlieir ancestors, and to em- 
brace the doctrine and \^orship of the Romish 
church. But the new patriarch, by his in- 
temperate zeal, imprudence, and arrogance, 
ruined the cause iti which he had embarked, and 
occasioned the total subversion of the Roman 
pbntiff's authority and "jurisdiction, which 
seemed to have been established upon solid 
foundations. He began his ministry with the 
most inconsiderate acts of violence and des- 
potism. Following the spirit ofLthe Spanish 
inquisition, he employed formidable threaten- 
ihgs and cruel tortures to convert tlie^ Abys- 
sinians; the greatest part of whom, together 
with their priests and ministers, held the reli- 
gion of their . ancestors in the "highest venera- 
tion, and were wilUng to part with their' lives 
and fortunes rather than forsake it. He also 
ordered those to be re-baptized, who, in com- 
pliance with the orders of the emperor, had 
embraced the faith of Rome, as if theFr former 
religion had been nothing more than a system 
of Paganism.f This the Abyssinian clergy 



* See the remarks made by Cfiardin iu several 
places of the last edition of his travels. ' See also 
what Cerri, in his Etat Present de I'Eglise Roinaiiie 
says of the Aruienians and Copts. It is true, that! 
among these sects, the papal missionaries some-, 
times form congregation's that are obedient, to the 
see of Rome; bnt -these congregations are poor, 
and composed only'of a. very small number of indi- 
viduals. Thus the Caiiucbins, about the middle of 
the century now under ennsideration, foutided a 
small congregation among tite Monophysites of 
Asia, whose bishop resided at Aleppo. Seeiequien, 
Orienp Christianas, t. ii. p. 1408. 
, 8c?- t The reader will recollect, tliat the Ahyssi- 
nians differ very little from the Copts, and acknow- 
ledge the .patriarch of Alexandria as their spiritual 
Vo^. II.-.25 



looked upon as a- shocking insult to the religi- 
ous discipline of their ancestorsi] as even more 
provokitig than the violence aiid barbarities 
practised against those who refused to submit 
to the papal yoke. Nor did the insolent patri- 
arch rest satisfied with these arbitrary and des- 
potic proceedings in the church; he -excited 
tumults ard factions in the state, and, with an 
unparalleled spirit of rebellion and arrogance., 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the throne, 
and attempted to give law to the emperor 
himself. Henqe arose civil commotions, con- 
spiracies, and seditions, which excited in a 
little time the indignation of the emperor, and 
the hatred of the people against the Jesuits, 
and produced, at length, in 1631, a public 
declaration from the throne, liy which the 
Abyssinian monarch annulled the orders he 
had formerly given in favour of popery, and 
left his subjects at liberty, either to persevere 
in the doc'trine of their ancestors, or to em- 
brace the faith of Rome. This rational decla- 
ration' was mild and indulgent toward the 
Jesuits, considering the treatment which their 
insolence and presumption had so justly de- 
served; but, in the following reign, much 
severer measures were employed against them. 
Basilides or Facilidas, the son of Segued, who 
succeeded his father in 1632, thought it ex- 
pedient to free his dominions from these trou- 
'blesome and despotic -guests; and accordingly; 
in 1634, he banished from his territories the 
patriarch Mendez, with all the Jesuits and 
Europeans who belonged to his retinue, arnd 
treated the Roman C^-tholio missionaries^ with 
excessive severity.* From this period the very 
name of Rome, its religion, and its pontiff, 
were objects of the highest aversion among; 
the Abyssinians, who -guairded their frontiers 



chief. They receive, the old and new TestamenV 
-the three fi^-st Councils, the- Nicena.Creed, an-d" the 
Apostolical Constitutions. Their first conversion 
to Christianity is attributed by some to the famous 
prime ininisterof their queen Candace, '-mentioned 
in the acts of the Apostles; it is, however, probable, 
that the general conversion of that great empire was 
not, perfected before the fourth century, witen Fru- 
inentiiis, ordained bishop of Axuma by Athanasius, 
exercised his miriisti-y among the people with .the 
most ast-onishing success. They were esteemed a 
pure church before they fell into the errors of Eu- 
tyches and -Dioscorus; and even since that period 
they still form a purer church than "that of Rome. . 
* See liUdolfi Histor. .^thiopica, lib. iii, cip. xii- — 
GcddeV Church History of Elhiopia, p. 233.— La 
Croze, Histoire du Christianisme d'Ethiopie, p." 79.— 
Lobo, "voyage d'Abyssinie, p. IIG, 130, 144, .with the 
additions of Le Grand, p. 173, and the fourth Disser- 
tation that is subjoined to the second volume, fn this 
dissertation, Le-Gr"and, himsetf-a Roman-Catholic, 
makes the following remark upon the conduct of the 
patriarch Mendez; " It is to be wished thatthe patri-^ 
arch had never intermeddled in such a variety "of 
affairsj" (hy which mitigated expression the author 
means his amHtious attempts to govern in the cabinet 
as well as in the chfirch^ " or carried his authority 
to such a height, as to behave in Ethiopia as if he 
h^d "been in a country ^ere the inquisition was es- 
tablislied; for, by this conduct, be set all the people 
against him, and excited in them such an aversion 
to the Homan Catholics in general, .and to the Jesuits 
in particular, as nothing has been hitherto able to 
diminish, and which subsists, in its full force to 
■thisday." tg^ The third book of La Croze's His- 
tory, Avhich relates to the progress and ruin of this 
mission, is translated by Mr. Lockman into English, 
and inserted inthi; Travels of the Jesuits, vol. i. p. 
308, &c. a^ also , in Poncet's Voyage, mentioned' ix^ 
the following note. 
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with the greatest^ vigilance and the strictest 
attention, leeit any Jesuit or Romish missionary 
should steal into their ierritories in disguise, 
and excite new tumults and commotions in 
the kingdom. The Roman pontiffs indeed 
made more than one attempt to recover the 
authority they had lost by the ill success and 
misconduct of tlie Jesuits. They began by 
sending two Capuchin, monks to repair their 
loss; but these unfortunate wretches were no 
sooner discovered than they were stoned to 
death. They afterwards employed more art- 
ful and clandestine methods of reviving the 
missions, and had recourse to the influence 
and intercession of Louis XIV.- to procure 
admission for their emissaries into the Abys- 
sinian empirej* but, as far we have learned, 
neither the pontiffs nor their votaries have yet 
been able to calm the resentment of that ex- 
asperated nation, or to conquer its reluctance 
against the worship and jurisdiction of the 
church pf Rome.f 



* These projects are mentioned by Cerri, and by 
Lo Grand in his Supplement to Lobo's Itinerariinn 
.ffithiopicum.* The reader who would know what 
credit is to be given to what the Jesuits say of the 
attachment and veneration which the Asiatic ■ and 
African Christians express for the church'of Rome, 
will do well to compare the relations of Le Grand, 
who was a Roman Catholic, and no enemy to the 
Jesuits, and who drew his relations from the most 
authentic records, with those of Ponqet, a French' 
physician, who went into Ethiopia in 1698, accompa- 
nied by Father Brevedent, a Jesuit, who died during 
the voyage. This comparison will convince every 
ingenuous and impartial inquirer, that the accounts 
of the Jesuits: are not to be trusted, and that they 
surpass the ancient Carthaginians themselves-iii the 
art of deceiving. Poncet's Voyage is published in 
the fourth volume of the Jesuitical- work, entitled, 
- Lettres Curieuses et Edifiantes des Missions Etran- 
geres. 

t Lafitau and Reboulet, who have composed each 
a Life of pope Clement XI., tell us, that the emperor^ 
of Abyssinia desired that pontilf, in 1703, to send to 
his court, missionaries and legates to instruct him 
and his people, and. to receive their submission to 
the see of Rome. These biographers go still farther. 
and assert that this monarch actually .embraced the 
communion of,Rome,. in 1712. But these assertions 
are idle fictions, fbrged by the Jesuits and their 
creatures. It is well known, on the contrary, that, 
hot many years ago, the edict prohibiting the en- 
trance of Europeans. within the Abyssinian frontier, 
was still in force, and was executed with the great- 
est severity. Even the Turks. are included in this 
prohibition; and what is still more remarkable, the 
Egyptian Monjophysites, .who have once entered 
within the Abyssinian territories, are not allowed 
to return into their own country. All these facts 
are confirmed by a modern writer of the most nn- 
questionable authority, the learned and worthy M. 
Matllet, the French consul-general in Egypt, and 
ambassador from Louis XIV. to the emperor of Abys- 
sinia, in his Description de I'Egypte, par. i. p. 32S. See 
also Le Grand's Supplement. The last-mentioned 
author, after relating all the attempts that have 
been made in our times, by the French nation and 
the pope, to introduce Romish priests into Abyssinia, 
adds, that all such attempts must appear vain. and 
chimerical to all those who have anyknowledge of the 
empire of Abyssinia, and of the spirit and character 
of its inhabitants; his words are: " Toutes ces entre- 



fKJ- * Father Lobo, who resided nine years in 
EtlJopia, har given an elegant -and lively, though 
simple and succinct description, of that vast empire, 
in his Itinerarium .ffithiopicum. This itinerary was 
translated into French by M. Le Grand, and enrich- 
ed by hira with curious anecdotes and dissertations. 
-Hence Pr. Mosheim sometimes quotes the Itinerari- 
um, under the title of Voyage d'Abyssinie,-referring 
lo Le Grand's French tr-anslation of it. 



XVIIl. Hitherto we have conliiied our views 
to the external state and condition of this 
church, and to, the good or ill success that at- 
tended its endeavours to extend its dominion 
in the different parts of the world. It will bo 
now proper to change the scene, to consider 
this establishment in its intertial constitution, 
and to review its polity, discipline, institutions, 
and doctrine. Its ancient form of government 
still remained; but its pontiffs and bishops lost, 
in many places, no small part of that exten- 
sive authority which they had so long enjoyed. 
The halcyon days wei:e now over, in which 
the papal clergy excited with immunity 'sedi- 
tious tumults in the state, interfered openly in 
the transactions of government, struck terror 
into the hearts of sovereigns and subjects by 
the thunder of their anathemas, and, imposing 
burthensome contributions on the credulous 
multitude, filled their coffers by notorious acts 
of tyranny and oppression. The pope him- 
self, though siill honoured with the same pom- 
pous titles arid denominations, frequently found, 
by a mortifying and painful experience, that 
these titles had lost a considerable part of their 
former signification, and that the energy of 
these denominations daily diminished. For 
now almost all the princes and- states of Eii- 
rope Jiad adopted the important maxim, for- 
merly peculiar to the French -nation; that the 
power of the Roman pontiff is confined-to mat- 
ters of- a religious ajid spiiritual nature, and' 
cannot, under any pretext whatever, extend lo 
civil transactions or worldly affairs. In the 
schools, indeed, and colleges of Roman catho- 
lic cotmtries, and in the writings of the Romish 
priests and doctors, the majesty of the pope 
was still exalted in the most emphatic terms, 
and his prerogatives were displayed with all 
imaginable pomp. The Jesuits also, who have 
been always ambitious of a distinguished place 
among the assertors of the power and pre-emi- 
nence of the Roman see, and who give them- 
selves out for the pope's most obsequious crea- 
tures, raised their voices, in this ignoble cause, 
even above those of the schools and colleges. 
Even in .the co'jrts of sovereign princes, 'Very 
flattering terms and high-sounding phrases 
were sometimes used; to express the dignity 
and authority of the head of the church. But 
as it happeias in other cases, that men's actions 
are frequently very different fi'<Hn their lan- 
guage, so was this observation particularly ve- 
rified in the case of Rdme^s holy father. He 
was extolled in words, by. those who despised 
him most in reality; and, when any dispute 
arose between him and the princes of his com- 
munion, the .latter respected his authority no 
farther than they fouiid expedient for their own 
purposes, and measured the extent pf his pre- 
rogatives and jurisdiction, not by the slavish 
adjulation of the colleges and the Jesuits, but 
by a regard to their own interests and indepen- 
dence. , 

XIX. This the pontiffs learned by disagreea- 
ble experience, as often as they endeavoured, 
in this century, to resume their former pxeteii- 
sions, to interpose their authority in civil aP 
fairs, and encroach, upon the ju risdiction of 

prises paroitrontcblmeriques a ceux qui connoitroo 
I'Abissinie ct Jes Abissins." 
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sovereign states. The conduct of Paul V. and 
its consequences, fumisli a striking example 
that abundantly verifies this Observation. This 
haughty and arrogant pontiff, in 1606, laid the 
republic of Venice under an interdict. The 
reasons alleged for this insolent proceeding, 
Were the prosecution of two ecclesiastics for 
capital crimes, and the proinulgation of two 
edicts, one of which prohibited the erection of 
any ^ore religious edifices in the Venetian ter- 
ritories, without the knowledge and consent of 
the senate, while the other ferbade the alienation 
of any lay possessions or estates in ,&vour of 
the clergy, without the express approbation of 
the republic. The assembled senators receiv- 
ed this papal insult with dignity, and condufit- 
ed themselves under it with becoming resolu- 
tion and fortitude. Their first step was to 
prevent their clergy fi'ora executing the inter- 
dict, by an act prohibiting that cessation of 
public worship, and that suspension of the sa- 
craments,'which the p3pe- had so imperiously 
commanded. Their next step was equally 
vigorous; for they banished from Iheir territo- 
rie'! the Jesuits and Capuchins, who intended 
to obey the orders of. the pope, in opposition 
to their express commands. In the process of 
this controversy they employed their ablest 
pens, and particularly that of the learned and 
ingenious Paul Sarpi, of the order of Servites, 
to demonstrate, on one hand, the justice bf 
their pause, and to determine, on the .other, 
aile* an accurate and impartial inquiry, tlie 
true limits of the pontifi^'s jurisdiction and au- 
thority. The arguments orthese writers were 
so strong and cogent, that Baronius, and the 
other-learned advocates whom the pope had 
employed ih supporting his pretensions and 
de&nding his measures, struggled in vain 
against irresistible , evidence. Jn the mean 
time-all things tended toward a rupture; and 
Paul was assembling, his forces in order to 
make war upon the Venetians, wlien Henry 
IV., king of France, interposed as mediator,* 
and adjusted a peace between the contending 
parties, on conditions not very honourable to 
the ambitious pontiff ;■[ for the Venetians could 



Q(^ * It must, be observed here, that it was at the 
request of the pope, and not of the Venetians, t^hat 
Henry acted as mediator. Tht; Venetians had iio- 
tliing to fear. Th6ir c^iise was. considered as the 
common causa of all the sovereign states of Ttaly; 
and the dukes of Urbino, Modena, and Savoy, had 
already offered their troop? and services to the re- 
public. The rash pontiff, perci:iving,the storm that 
was .gathering against him, ;ook refuge in the 
French monarch's intercession. ■ 

t Beside De Thou and other historians, see Daniel's 
Histoire de la France, torn. x. — ^Heidegger's Historia 
Fapatus, period, vii. .sect, ccxx.— Jaeger's Histori'a 

Bccles. saBc. XVII. decenn. i More especially the 

writings of the famous Paul Sarpi, commonly called 
Fra-Paolo,.and of the other divines and canonists 
that defended the cause of the republic, deserve a 
careful'and attentive perusal; for these writings 
were composed with such solidity,' learning, and 
eloquence, that they produced remarkable effects, 
and contributed jnuch to open the eyes of several 
princes and magistrates,-and to prevent their sub- 
mitting blindly and implicitly, as their ancestors 
had done, to the imperious dictates of the pontics. 
Among the most masterly pieces written in this 
eause, we must place Pra-Paolo's Istbria delle Cose 
passate entre Paolo V. e la Republ. di Veitetia, pub. 
lished at Mirandola in 1634, and his Historia Intcr- 
ilicti Veneti, which was published at Cambridge in 



not be persuaded, either to repeal the edicts 
and resolutions they had issued against the 
court of Rome on this occasion, or to recall 
the Jesuits from their«'xile.* It is remarkable, 
that, at th? time of this rupture, the senate 
entertained serious thoughts of a total separa- 
tion fi'om the church of Rome, in which the 
ambassadors' of England and Holland did all 
that was in their power to confirm that assem- 
bly. But many considerations of a. moment- 
ous nature' intervened to prevent the execution 
of this design, which, as it would seem, h^d 
had not the approbation of the sagacious and 
prudent Father Paul, notwithstanding his aver- 
sion to the tyranny and maxims of the court 
of Rome.f 

XX. Had the Portuguese acted with the 
same wisdom- and resolution that distinguished 
the Venetians, their contest with the court of 
Rome, which began under the pontificate of 
Urban VIII. in 1641, and v, is carried on until 
the year 1666, would have been terminated 
in a manner equally disadvantageous to the 
haughty pretensions of the ponti^. The Por- 
tuguese, unable to bear any longer the tyranny 
arid oppression of the Spanisli government, 
threw off the yoke, and chose Don John, duke 
of Braganza, for their king. Urban and his 



1620, by bishop Bedell, wh '>, during these troubles, 
had been chaplain to the English ambassador at Ye- 
nice. Paul v., by forcing the Venetians to expose, 
in these admirable, productions, hia arrogance and 
temerity, on. one hand, and many truths imfa'voura- 
bleto the pretensions of the popes on the other, was 
the occasion of the greatest'perplexities and opposi- 
tions that- the court of Rome had to encounter in 
after-times.- 

- * When peace, was concluded between the Vene- 
tians and the' pope, in 1607, the Capuchi.ns and the 
other ecclesiastics, who had been banished on ac- 
count of their partiality to the cause of Rome, were 
all re-in^tated in their respective functions, except 
the Jesuits;- and even the latter were recalled in 
1657, under the pontificate of Alexander VII. in con- 
sequence of the earnest and importunate requests 
of Louis XIV. king of France, and several other 
princes, who gave the Venetians no rest until they 
re-admitted, these dailgerous guests into their terri- 
tories. It is, nevertheless, .to be observed, that the 
Jesuits never recovered the credit and influence they 
had formerly enjoyed in that republic, nor, at this 
present lime, are there any people of .tlie Romish 
communion, among whom their society has'less pow- 
er than among the Venetians, who have never yet for. 
gotten their rebellious behaviour during the quarrel 
now mentioned. See the Voyage Historiqiie en Ita- 
lic, Allemagne, Suisse, (published at Amsterdam^ih 
1736,) tom. i. p. 291. It is farther wortjiy of obser- 
■vation, that, since this famous quarrel, the bulls and 
rescripts of the popes have just as much authority at 
Venice, as the senate judges consistent with the 
rules-of wise policy, anil the true interests and wel- 
fare of the community. For proof of this, we need 
go no farther than the respectable testimony of car- 
dinal Henry Norris, who, in 1676,' wrote to Maglia- 
becchi in the followirig terms: Poehe Bulle passevano 
quelle acque-verBO la parte del Jidriatica, 'per le mas- 
sime loBciate nel.Testamento di Fra-Faolo; i.'e. Few 
papal Bulls pass the Fo, or approach the coasts of 
the Adriatic sea; the maxims bequeathed to the Ve. 
netians by Fra-Faolo, render this passage extremely 
difficult. 

t This intention is particularly mentioned by Bur. 
net, in his life of Bishop Bedell, and by M. Courayer 
in his Defense de la Nouvelle- Traduction de THis- 
toire du Concile de .Trente. The latter writer shows 
plainly, that Father Paul, though his sentiments dif- 
fered in many points from the doctrine of the church 
of Rome, did not approve all the tenets received by 
the Protestants, or suggest to the Venetians the idea 
of renouncing the Romish faith. 
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successors obstinately refused, notwithstanding 
' the most earnest and pressing solicitations, 
both of the French and Portuguese, either to 
acknowledge Don John's title to the crown, or 
to confirm the bishops whom that prince had 
named to 611 the vacant sees in Portugal. 
Hence it happened ,^ that tlie greatest part of 
the kingdom remained for a long time without 
bishops. The pretended vicar of Christ upon 
earth, whose character ought to set him above 
the fear of man, was so slavishly apprehensive 
of the resentment of the king of 8pain, that, 
rather than offend that monarch, he violated 
the most solemn obligations of his station, by 
leaving such a number of churches without 
pastors and spiritual guides. Tlie French and 
othpr European courts, advised and exhorted 
the new king of Portugal to follow the noble 
example of the Venetians, and to assemble a 
national comicil, by which the new-created 
bishops might be confirmed, in spite of the 
pope, in their respective sees. Don John 
seemed disposed to hsten to their counsels, and 
to act \(rith resolution and vigour at this im- 
portant crisis; but his enterprising spirit was 
checked by the formidable power of the court 
of inquisition, the incredible superstition of 
the people, and the blind zeal and attachment 
that the nation in general discovered for the 
person and authority of the pontiff. Hence 
the popes continued their insults with impuni- 
ty; and it was not before peace was concluded 
between Portugal and Spain, five-and-tvyenty 
years after this' revolution, tliat the bishops 
nominated by the king were confirmed by the 
pope. It was under the pontificate of Cle- 
ment IX. that an accommodation wpiS brought 
about between the courts of Portugal and 
Rome. It must, indeed, be observed, to the 
honour of the Portuguese, that, notwithstand- 
ing their superstitious attachment to the court 
of Rome, they vigorously opposed its ambi- 
tious pontiff*-in all his attempts to draw from 
this contest an augmentatioji-pf his power and 
authority in their kingdom; nor did the bishops 
permit, in" their respective sees, any encroach- 
ment to be made, at this time, upon the privi- 
leges and rights enjoyed by their monarchs in 
former ages.* 

XX[._ There had subsisted, during many 
preceding ages, an almost uninterrupted vari- 
ance between the French monafchs and the 
'pontiffs, which had often occasioned .an open 
rupture, and. which produced more than once 
that violent effect during "this century. The 
greatest exertions of industry, artifice, and as- 
siduous^ labour, were employed by the popes, 
during the whole of this period, to conquer tlie 
' aversion that the French had conceived against 
the pretensions and authority of the court of 
Rome, and to undermine imperceptibly, and 
enervate and destroy by degrees, the liberties 
of the Galilean church. In this arduous and 
important enterprise the Jesuits acted a prin- 



cipal part, and seconded, with all their dezte- 
ifity and craft, the designs'of the aspiring pon- 
tiffs. But these attempts and stratagems were 
effectually defeated and disconcerted by the 
parliament of Paris, while many able pens ex- 
posed the tyranny and injustice of the papal 
claims. . Richer, Lannoy, Peter de Marca, Na- 
talis Alexander, Elias du-Pin, and others, dis- 
played their learning and talents in this contest, 
though with different degrees of merit. They 
appealed to the ancient decrees of the Galil- 
ean church,, which they confiriped by recent 
authorities, and enforced by new and victori- 
ous arguments. It will naturally be thought, 
that these bold and respectable defenders of 
the rights and liberties, both of the church and 
state, were amply rewarded, for their generous 
labours, by peculiar marks of the approbation 
and protection of the court of France. But 
this 'was so far from being always the case, that 
they received, on the contrary, from time to 
tirlne, several marks of its resentment and dis- 
pleasure, designed to appease -the- rage and 
indignation of the threatening pontiff, whom 
it was thought expedient to treat sometimes 
with artifice and caution. Rome, however, 
gained little by this mild policy of the Ftencli 
court; for it hasbfeen always aprevailing max- 
im with the monarchs of that nation, that their 
prerogatives, and pretensions are to be defend- 
ed against "tlie encroachments of the 'pontiffs 
with as little noise and contention as possible, 
and that pompous memorials, and warfn and 
vehement remonstrances, are to be carefully 
avoided, except in cases of urgent necessity.* , 
Nor do these ^princes think it beneath their dig- 
nity to yield, more or less, to time and occasion, 
and even to pretend a great veneration for the 
orders' and authority of the pontiffs, in order 
to obtain from them, by fair means, the immu- 
nities and privileges which they look upon as 
their due. But they are, nevertheless, con- 
stantly on their guard; and, as soon as they 
perceive the court of Rome taking advantage 
of their lenity to extend its dominion, and 
the lordly pbpes growing insolent in conse- 
quence of their mildness and submission, they 
then alter their tone, change their measures, 
and resume the language that becomesthe mo- 
narchs of a nation, that could never bear the 
tyranny and oppression of the papal yoke. 
This appears evidently in the contests that 
arose between the courts of France and Rome, 
under the reign of Louis XIV., of which it 
will not be improper to give here some re- 
markable instances.! . 

XXII. The first of these contests, happened 
in the pontificate of Alexander VII., and arose 
from the temerity and insolence of his Corei- 
can guards, who, in IS-SZ, insulted the French 



♦'See Gjeddes' History of the Pope's Behaviour to- 
ward Portugal, from 1041 to 1666, in his Misc^llane- 
ous Tracts, vol. ii. p. 73— Ise.-rThe cause of the Por- 
tuguese, in this quarrel, is defended with great learn- 
ing and sagacity by a French writer, whose name 
was Bulliuld, in a book entitled, Pro Ecclesiis Lusi- 
tanis ad Clerum Gallicanum Libelli Duo. 



d^ir' * It is with a view to this that Voltaire, speak 
ing of the manner in which the court of France 
maintains its prerogatives against the Roman pon- 
tiff, says, pleasantly, tbat " theking of France Kisses 
the pope'sfeet, and ties up his hands." ' 

(((j- t The long note I of th"e original, in which Dr. 
Mosheim has examined 'that interesting question, 
" Whether the papal^aathority gained or lost ground 
in France during ,t-he seventeenth century?'* is trans- 
posed by the. translator into the text, and placed at 
the end-of our author's account of the liuarrels of 
Louis XIV. with the pope, where it comes in with 
the utmost propriety. See sect, xxiii. 
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ambassador and his lady, the duke and duphess 
of Crequi, at the instigation, as it is 8upposed,i 
of the poke's nephews. Louis demanded sa- 
tisfaction for the insult offered to his represen- 
tative; and, on the pope's delaying to answer 
this demand, actually ordered his troops to file 
off for Italy, and to besiege the arrogant pon- 
tiff in his capital. Alexander, tenified by these 
warlike preparations, implored the clemency 
of the Jncensed monarch, who granted pardon 
and absolution to the humble pontiff, and con- 
cluded a peace with him at Pisa, in^}6^4i upon 
the most inglorious and mortifyingT!onditions. , 
These conditions were, that the pope should 
send his nephew to Paris, fn the character qf 
a suppliant for pardon; that^he should brand 
the Corsican guards with perpetual infamy, and 
break them by a public edict; and should erect 
a pyramid at Rome, with an inscription destin- 
ed to preserve the memory of this audacious 
instance of papal insolence, and of the exem- 
plary manner in which it was chastised and 
humbled by the Prench monarch. It is how- 
ever to be observed, that, in this contest, Louis 
did i^ot chastise Alexander, considered as head 
of the church, but as a temporal prince violat- 
ing the law of nations.* ' Yet he showed, on 
other occasions, that, when seriously provolsed, 
he was as much disposed to humble papal as 
princely ambition, and that he feared the head 
of the bhurch as little as the teniiporal ruler 
of the ecclesiastical state. This appeared evi- 
dently by the important and' warm' debate he 
had with Innocent XI. considered in his spiri- 
tual character, which began about the year 
1678, and Was carried on for several years with 
great animosity and contention. The subject 
of this controversy was a right called m France 
the regale, by which the French king, upon the 
death of a bishop, claimed the jeveiiues and 
fruits of his see, and also discharged several 
-partst of the' .episcopal fuAotion', until a new 
bishop was elected. ' Louis' was desirous that 
all the churches in his dominions should be 
subject to the regide. Innocent pretended, on 
the contrary, that this claim could not be 
granted with such universality; nor would he 
consent to any augmentation of the preroga- 
tives of this nature, that had formerly been 
enjoyed by the liings of France. Thus the 
claims of tlje prince and the remonstrances of 
the pontiff, both urged with warmth and per- 
severance, formed a sharp and violent contest, 
which was carried on by both parties with spi- 
rit and resolution; The pontiff sent 'forth bis 
bulls and mandates. The monarch ' opposed 
their execution by the terror of penal laws, 
and the authority of severe edicts against- all 
who dared to treat them with the smallest re- 
gard. 'When the pope refused to confirm tlie 
Bishops who were nominated by the king, the 
latter took care to havej, thfem consecrated 
and., inducted into their respective sees; and. 
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* See Jaegeri Histor. Eccles. skc. XVII. decenn. 
vii. lib.ii. cap. ii.p. 130 — ^Voltaire, Siecle de Louis 
XIV. torn. i. p. lM.^Bdit. de Dresde, 1753.— Archen- 
lioltz, Memoires de la Reins Cbristine, torn, ii.-p; 72. 

Qg- t The author means here undoubtedly (he col- 
lation of all Jjeneficn, which became vacant in the 
diocese of. a deceased bishop, before the nomination 
of bis successor. The righl, of collation, in- such 
cases, was comprehended in the regale. See note f. 



thus, in some measure, declared to the world, 
(Jhat the Gallioan church could govern jtself ..*. 
without the intervention-of the Roman pontiff. 
Innocent^ w^ho was a man of a high spirit, and 
inflexibly obstinate in his purposes, did not lose 
courage at a view of these resolute and vigor- 
ous proceedings, but threatened the monarch 
with the divine vengeance, issued out bull after 
bull, anddid every thing in his power to convince 
his adversaries,' tliat the vig'our and intrepidity, 
which formerly distinguished the-.iordly rulers 
of the Romish church, were not yet totally" ex- 
tinguished.* This obstinacy, however, only 
served to add fuel to the indignation and re- 
sentment of Louis; and accordingly that mo- 
narch summoned the famous assembly of hi 
shops,! which met at Paris in 1682. In this 
convocation, the ancient doctrine of the Gal- - 
lican churcli, that declares the power of the 
pope to be "merely spiritual, and also inferior 
to that of a general -counfcil, was drawn up 
anew i;i four propositions,]; which were so- 
lemnly adopted by tie whole assembly, and were 
proposed- to the whole body of the clergy and 
to all tlie universities throughout the kingdom, 
as a sacred and inviolable rule of faith. But 
eveii this respectable decision of the afi'air, 
which gave such a severe wound to the autho- 
rity .of Rome, did not shake the constancy of 
its resolute pontiff, or reduce him to silence.§ / 



*'See -Jo. Hen. Heideggeri Historia Papatus, pe- 
riod, vii. sect, cccxli. p..555. 3i^ Voltaire's Siecle de 
Louis XIV. torn. i. p. 221. A.great number of wri- 
ters hav^ either inciclentaliy or proiessedly treated 
the subject of theve^.aie, .and have given ample ac-' 
counts 0/ the; controversies it .has occasioned. But 
noauthor has traced out more circumstantially the 
rise and progress of this famous right than cardin^al 
Henry Norris, in his |storia delle Investiture £ccle- 
siast.-p. 547. 

(^ t This assembly, wliich consisted of thirty-five 
bishops, and as many deputies of the second' order, 
extended the regale to all the churches in France 
without excep.tion. The bishops', at-the same time, 
tbolight'proper to represent it to the king, as their 
^humble ^opinion, that those ecclesiastics whom he 
should be pleased to nominate,,during the vacancy 
-orthe see, 'to benefices attended with cure of souls, 
were bound to apply for induction and confirmation 
to the grand vicars appointed bj^ the cbuptera. 

^ X These" four i)ropositions were to the follow- 
ing purport: 

1. That neither St. Peter nor his successors have 
.received from God any power to interfere, directly, 
or indirectly, -in what concerns the temporal in- 
terests of princes and sovereign states; that Icings 
and princes cannot be deposed by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, nor their subjects' freed from the sacred 
obligation of fidelity and allegiance, by the power of 
the church, or the bulls of the Roman pontiff. ~ ^ 
■ -2. Tiiat the decrees of the council of Constance, 
which represent the authority of general councils a^ 
superior to that of the pope, in spiritual matters, are. 
approvCcf and adopted by the Galilean church. 

3. That the rules^ customs, institutions, and ob- 
servances, which have been received in the Galilean 

^church, are to be preserved inviolable. 

4. That the decisions of the pope, .in .points of 
faith, are not infallible, unless they be-ittended with" 
the consent of the church. .. '. 

§ This' pope was far from keeping silence with re- 
spect to the famous' propositions nh^ntioned in the 
preceding iiote. As they were highly Unfavourable 
'to his authority, so he, took care to have them re- 
futed and opposed, both in private and in public. 
The'principal champion for the papal cause, ofi this 
occasion, was the cardinal Celestin Sfondrnti, who, 
in 1684, published, under th(3 feigned name of Euge- 
'r\ins Lombardus, a treatise, entitled. Regale Sacer- 
dotium Romaifo Pontifici assertium, et quatuor Pru- 
positionibus explicatum..^ This treatise was printed 
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Another contest arose, some time after the 
one now mentioned, between these princes, 
whose mutually jealousy and dislike inflamed 
their -divisions. This new dispute broke out 
in 1687, when Innocent wisely resolved to sup- 
press the franchises, and the right of asylum, 
which had formerly been enjoyed by the am- 
bassadors residing at Rome,* and had, on many 
occasions, proved a sanctuary for rapine, vio- 
lence, and injustice, by procuring impunity for 
the most heinous malefactors. 'The marquis 
de Lavardin refused, in the name of the French 
king, to submit to tliis new regulation; and 
Louis took all the violent niethods that pride 
and resentment could invent to oblige the pon- 
tiff to restore to his ambassador the iramuni- 
tiesvabove mentioned. f Innocent, on the other 
hand, persisted in his pui'pose, opposed the 
king's demands in the most ojJen and intrepid 
manner, and could not be induced by any con- 
sideration to yield, even in appeajance, to his 
ambitious adversary. | His death, however, 
put an end to this long debate, which had 
proved really detrimental to both parties. His 
successors, being men of a softer Eind more 
complaisant disposition, were less averse to the 
concessioiis that were necessary to bring about 
a reconciliation, and to the measures that were 
adapted to remove the chief causes of these 
unseemly contests. They were not, indeed, 
so far unmindful of the papal dignity, and' of 
the interests of RomeJ as'tq patch up an agree- 
ment on inglorious terms. On the one hand, 
the right of asylum- was suppressed with the 
king's coAsent; on the other the right of the 
regnle was settled, with modifications.^ Tlie 
four famous propositions, relating to the pope's 
authority and jurisdiction, were softened, by 
the king's permission, in private letters ad- 
dressed to the pontiff by certain bishops; but 



in Switzerland, as appears evidently by the charac- 
ter or form of the letters. Several German. Flem- 
ish, Italian, andSpanish doctors, stood forth" to sup- 
port the tottering majesty of the pontifl'ag.ainst the 
court of France; and more especially the learned 
Nicolas du Boia, professor at Louvain, whose wri- 
tings in defence of the pope are mentioned by Bos- 
suet. But all these papal champions (vere defeated 
by the famous . prelate last mentioned, the,learned 
and eloquent bislmp of Meaux, who, by the king's 
special order, composed that celebrated work, which 
appeared in 1730, under the following title: Defensio 
Declarationis celeberrimie, quam de Poteslate Ec- 
clesiastica sanxit Clerus Gallicanus, xix Martii, 
MDCLXXXII, Luxemburgi. The late publication of 
this defence was owing to the prospect of a reconci- 
liation between the courts of France and Rome, af- 
ter the death of Innocent; which reconcilation actu- 
ally took place, and engaged Louis to pohibit the 
publication of this work. ^ 

a?- * This right of asylum extended much farther 
than the ambassador's palace,. whose immunity the 
pope did not mean to violate'; it comprehended a con- 
siderable extent of ground which Was called a {Mr- 
ter, and undoubtedly gave occasion to great and fla- 
grant abuses* ," 

(V3- 1 The marquis de Lavardin began his embas- 
sy'^ entering Home, surrounded with a thousand 
men in arms. _ , . ^. ._■ vtttt 

1 See Jaegeri Histona Ecclesiastic, ssec. XVII. 
decenn. ix. p. 19,' and liegatio Lavardini; but, above 
all, the Memoires de la Reine Christine, torn. u. p. 
348; for Christina took part in this contest, and 
adopted the cause of the French monarch. - 

S See Fleury's InstitutionsduDrciitEccleBiastique 
Francois, which excellent work is translated into 
Latin. Dr. Mofiheiih refers- to p. 454 of the Latm 
version. 



they were neither abrogated by the prince, noi 
renounced by the- clergy: on the contrary, 
they still remain in force, and occupy an emi-' 
nent place among the laws of the kingdom. 
' 'XXIII. * Several protestant writers of great 
merit and learning, lament the accessions of 
power and authority which the Roman pon- 
tiffs are supposed to have gained in France 
during the course of this century. They tell 
us, with sorrow, that thei Italian notions of the 
papal majesty , and jurisdiction, which the 
French nation had, in former ages, looked 
upon with atihorrence, gained ground now, and 
had infected not only the nobility arid clergy, 
but almost all ranks and orders of men; and 
hence they conclude, that the famous rights 
and liberties of the Gallican church have suf- 
fered greatly by the perfidious stratagems of 
the Jesuits.' They are led into this opinion by 
certain measures that were taken by the French 
court, and which seeraed-to favour the preten- 
sions of the Roman pontiff. They are con- 
firmed in it by the -declamations of the Janse- 
nists, and otjier modern writers among the 
French, who complain of the high veneration 
that was paid to the papal bulls during tliis 
century; of the success of the Jesuits in instill- 
ing into the mind of the king and his counsel- 
lors, the maxims of Rome, and an excessive 
attachment to its bishop; of the violence and 
ill-treatment that were offered to all those who 
firmly adhered to the doctrine and maxims of 
their forefathers; and of the gradual attempts 
that were made to introduce the formidable 
tribunal of the inquisition into France. But 
it will perhaps appear, on mature considera; 
tion, that too much stress is laid, by many, on 
these complatiits, and that the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Galilean church were in this cen- 
tury, and are actually at this day, iUrthe same 
state and condition in which we find them dur- 
ing those earlier ages, of which the writers and 
declaimefs above mentioned, incessantly boast. 
It might be asked, where are the victories that 
are said to have been obtained over the French 
by the popes, and which some protestant doc- 
tors, lending a credulous ear to the complaints 
of the Jansenists and Appellants, think" they 
perceive with the utmost clearness.' I am per- 
suaded that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to give a satisfeetory answer in the sS- 
firmative to this question. , 

It is true, indeed, that, as the transactions 
of government, in general, are now carried on 
in France, with more subtlety; secrecy, and 
art, than in former times, so, in particular, the 
stratagems and machinations of the {Pontiffs 
have been opposed and defeated with morje ar- 
tifice and less noise, than in those more rude 
and unpolished ages, when almost every con- 
test was terminated by briital force arid open 
violence. The opposition between the court 
of France and the bishop of Rome, still sub- 
sists; but the manner of conducting it is chang- 
ed; and the contests are carried on with less 
clamour, though not with less animosity and 
vigour, than in former times. This new and 
prudent manner of disputing is not agreeable 
to the restless, fiery, and impatient temper of 



* See Note t. p. 196. 
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the French, who have an irresistible propen- 
sity to noisy, clamorous, and expeditious pro- 
ceedings; audience undoubtedly arise all the 
complaints we nave heard, and still hear, of 
the decline of the liberties of the Galilean 
church, in consequence of, the growing influ- 
ence and perfidious counsels of the Jesuits. 
If those, however, who are accustomed to 
make these complaints, would for a moment 
suspend their prejudices, and examine with 
attention the history, and also the present 
state of their country, they would soon per- 
ceive that their'ecolesiastical liberti,es,* instead 
of declining, or of being neglected by their 
raonarchs, are maintained and preserved with 
greater care, resolution, and foresight, than 
ever. It must indeed be acknowledged, that, 
in France, there are multitudes of cringing 
slaves, who basely fawn upon the pontiffs, ex- 
alt their prerogatives, revere their majesty, 
and, through the dictates of superstition, iuT. 
terest, or ambition, are ever ready to hug the 
papal chain, and submit their necks blindly to 
the yoke of those spiritual tyrants; but it may 
be proved, by the most undoubted facts, and' 
by innumerable examples, that these servile 
creatures of the pope abounded as much, in 
France in'former ages as they do at this day; 
and it must bO'also considered, Ihilt it is not 
by the counsels of this slavish tribe, that the 
springs of government are moved, or the af- 
fairs of state and church transacted. It must 
be £i.rther acknowledged, that the Jesuits have 
attained a very -high degree of influence and 
authority ,t and sometimes have credit enough 
to promote measures that are by no means 
consistent with the rights of ~the Galilean 
church, and must consequently be considered 
as heavy grievances by the patrons of the an- 
cient ecclesiastical liberty. But here it may 
be observed, on one hand, that many such 
measures were proposed and followed before 
the rise of the Jesuits; and, on the other, that 
many affairs of great consequence are daily 
transacted in a manner highly displeasing and 
detrimental to that society, and extremely dis- 
agreeable to the Roman pontiffs. If it.be al- 
leged, that those who defend, with learning 
and judgment, the ancient doctrines and max- 
ims of the Galilean church, scarcely escape 
public censure and punishment, and that those 
who maintain them with vehemence and in- 
temperate zeal are frequently rewarded with 
exile or a prison; and that even the most hum- 
ble and modest patrons of these doctrines are 
left in obscurity vf ithout encouragement or re- 
compense; all this must be granted". But it 



5^ *Itis scarcely neceesary, to inform the rea- 
der, that hy these libErties we do not mean that ra- 
tional and Christian liberty which entitles every in- 
dividual to follow the light of his own ponscience 
and.the dictates of his own judgmcnt^n religious 
matters; for no such liberty is allowed in France. 
The liberties of the Galilean church consist in the 
opposition which that church has made, at different 
times, to the overgrown power of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and,tp his pretended jiersoitai infallibility. 

0(?- t Dr. Mosheim wrote this in 1753, before the 
suppression of the orderof Jesuits in France. The 
downfall of that-society, and the circumstances that 
attended it, seem both to illustrate and confirm his 
Judicious notion with respect to the degree of credit 
and influence which the popes have had in that 
Kingdom for some time past. 



must be considered, that the cause they main- 
utain, and the ancient dpottines and maxims 
they defend, are not condemned, nor even de- 
serted; the matter ifeohly -this, that the prince 
and his ihinistry have fallen upon a new me- 
thod of maintaining and supporting thena. It 
appears to them much more conducive to pub- 
lic peace and order, that the stratagems and 
attempts of the pontiffs should be opposed 
and defeated by secret exertions of resolution 
and vigour, without noise or ostentation, than 
by learned productions and clamorous disputes; 
which, for the most part, excite factions in the 
kingdom, inflame the spirits of the people, throw 
the state into tjjmultand confusion, exasperate 
the pontiffs, and alienate them still more and 
more from the French nation. In the mean 
time the doctors' and professors, who are placed 
in the various seminaries of learning, are left 
at liberty to instruct the youth 1n the ancient 
doctrine and discipline of the church, and to 
expkin and inculcate ihose maxims and laws 
by which, in former times, the papal authority 
was restrained and confined within certain 
limits. If these laws and maxims are infring- ' 
ed, and if even violent methods are employed 
against those who firmly adhere to them, this 
happens very rarely, and never but when their 
suspension is required by some case of extreme 
necessity, or by the prospect of some great ad- 
vaiitage to the community. Besides, those 
who sit at the political helm,. always take care 
to prev.eht the pope's reaping much benefit 
from this suspension or neglect. of the ancient 
lav: 3 and maxims of the church. This circum- 
stance, which is of so much importance in the 
present question, must appear evident to such 
as will be at the pa'iiis to look into the history 
of the debates that attended, and the conse- 
quences that followed the reception of the 
Bull Unig'eniftts in-France, than which no pa- 
pal edict could seem more repugnant to the 
rights and - liberties of the Galilean church. 
In the business of this bull, as in other trans- 
actions of a like nature, the court proceeded 
upon this political maxim, that a smaller evil 
is to he submitted to, when a greater may be 
thereby prevented. 

In a word,- the kings of France have almost 
always treated the Roman pontiffs as the he- 
roes, who are said in pagan story to- have de- 
scended- into Tartarus,, behaved toward the 
triple-jawed guardian of that lower region: 
sometimes they offered a sopotiferous cake ta 
suppress his, grumbling and menacing tone; at 
others they terrified him with their naked 
swords, and the din of arms; and this with a 
view to stop his barking, and to obtain the li- 
berty of directing^ their course in the manner 
they thought proper. There is nothing inn- 
dious designed ,by this comparison, which cer- 
tainly represents, in a lively maimer, the ca- 
resses arid threatenings that were employed by ' 
the French monarchs, according to the nature 
of ther times, the state of affairs, the charac- 
ters of the pontiffs,"- and other incidental cir- 
cumstances, in- order to render the cpurt of 
Rome favourable to their designs. We have 
dwelt, perhaps, too much upon this subject; 
but we thought it not improper to undeceive 
many protestant writers, who, too much in- 
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fluenced by the bitter complaints and declama- 
tions of certain Jansenists, and not sufficiently 
instructed in the history of these ecclesiastical 
contentions, have formed erroneous notions 
concerning that point which we hfl.ve here en- 
deavoured to examine and discuss. 

XXIV. The corruptions that had been com- 
plained of in preceding ages, both in the higli- 
er and inferior orders of the Romish clergy, 
were rather increased than diminished during 
this century, as the most "impartial writers of 
that communion candidly confess. The bish-t 
ops were rarely indebted fof their elevation to 
eminent learning, or superior merit. The in- 
tercession of potent patrons, services rendered 
to men in power, connexions of blood, and 
simoniacal practices, were, generally speaking, 
the steps to preferment; and, what was still 
more deplorable, their promotion was some- 
times obtained by their vices. Their lives 
were such, as might be expectSd from persons 
who had risen in the church by such unseemly 
means; for, had they been obliged by their 
profession, to give public examples of those 
vices which the holy laws' of the Gospel so 
solemnly, and expressly condemn, instead of 
exhibiting pattern; of sanctity and virtue to 
their flock, they could not have conducted 
themselves otherwise than they did.* Some 
indeed there were, who, sensible of the obliga- 
tions of their profession, displayed a true Chris- 
tian zeal, in administering useful instruction, 
and exhibiting pious examples to their flock, 
and exerted their utmost vigour and activity, 
jji opposing the vices of the sacred order in 
particular, and the licentiousness of the times 
in general. But these rare cultivators of vir- 
tue and piety were either ruined by the re- 
sentment and stratagems of their envious and 
exasperated brethren, or were left in obscurity, 
without that encom'agement and support which 
were requisite to enable them to execute effec- 
tually their^pious and laudable purposes. The 
same treatment fell to the lot of those ainong the 
lower order of the clergy, who endeavoured' to 
maintain the cause of truth and virtue. But 
the number of sufferers in this noble cause was 
small, compared with the multitude of corrupt 
ecclesiastics,- who were carried away with the 
torrent, instead of opposing it, and-whose lives 
were spent in scenes of pleasure, or in the 
anxiety and toils of avarice and ambition. 
While we acknowledge, that, among the bish- 
ops and inferior clergy, there were several ex- 
ceptions from that general prevalence of im- 
morality and licentiousness with which the 
sacred order was chargeable, it is also incum- 
bent upon us to do justice to the merit of some 
of the Roman pontiffs, in this century, who 
used their most zealous endeavours to reform 
the manners of the clergy, or, at least, to 
oblige th«m to observe the rules of external 
decency- in their conduct and conversation. It 
is however matter of surprise,' that these, pon- 
tiffs did not perceive the insurmountable obsta- 



* The reaiier may see these disagreeable accounts 
of the corruptions, of the cleryy confirmed by a great 
number of unexceptionable testimonies, drawn from 
the writings of the-most eminent doctors of the Ro- 
mish church, in the Memoires de Fort Royal, com. ii. 
p. 308. 



cles to the success of their counsels, and the 
fruits of their wise and salutary edicts, that 
arose fi^oni the internal constitution of the 
Romish church, and the very nature of the 
papal government; for, if the pontiffs were 
even divinely inspired, and really infallible, 
yet, unless this inspiration and infallibility were 
attended with a miraculous power, and with 
the supernatural privilege of being present in 
many places at the same time, it is .not con- 
ceivable how they should ever entertain a no- 
tion of the possibility of restoring or maintain- 
ing order, or good morals, among the prodi- 
gious multitude of persons of all classes and 
characters that are subject to their jurisdictionj 
XXV. Thojigh the monks, in several places, 
behaved with much .more circumspeotionand 
decency than in- former times, yet they had 
every where departed, in a great measure, 
from the spirit of their founders, and the pri' 
mitive laWs of their respective institutions 
About the commencement of- this age, their 
convents and colleges made a most wretched 
and deplorable figure, as we learn from the 
uccounts of the wisest and most learned, even 
of their own writers.' But, in the progress of 
the century, several attempts were made to re- 
move this disorder. . Sotne wise and pious Be- 
nedictines, -in France and other countries, re- 
formed several monasteries of their order, and 
endeavoured to bring theni back, as near 
as was possible, to the laws and discipline 
of their founders.* Their example was fol- 
lowed by the. monks of Clugni, the Cistercian?, 
.the regular canons, the Dominicans, and Fran- 
ciscans.f It is from this period that we are to 
date ^the division of the monastic orders into 
two general classes. One comprehends the re- 
formed monks, who, reclaimed from that li- 
centiousness and corruption of manners which 
had formerly dishonoured their societies, lead 
more strict and regular lives, and discover iii 
their conduct a greater regard tc the pripnitive 
laws of their order. The other is composed of 
the un-refoniied orders, who, forgetting the 
spirit of their founders, and the rules of their 
institutes, spend- their days in ease and plea-^ 
sure, arid have no taste for the austerities and 
hardships of the monastic Kfe. The latter 
class is evidently the most numerous; and the 
majority, even of the reformed monks, not 
only fall short of that purity of maimers which 



* Le B(Euf, Memoires sur I'Histoire d'Au^erre, 
tom. ii. p. 513, where an account is given of the first 
veforms made in the ^convents during this century. — 
See Martenne's ..Voyage Litcraire de deux Bcnedic- 
tins, par. ii. p. 97.' 

t There is an account of all the convents reformed 
in this century, in Helyot's Histoire des Ordrcs, tom. 
V. vi.- vii. to which, however, several interesting 
circumstances may be added, by consulting other 
writers. The reform of the monies of Clugni is am- 
ply described by the Bejiedictines, in the ^Gallia 
Chtistiana, tom. vii. p. 544. The same authors speak 
of the reform of the Regul'ar Canons of St. Augus- 
tin, torn. vii. p. 778, 787, 790.— For an account of that 
of the Cistercians, see Mabillon's Annal. Benedict, 
tom. vi. p. 121; and the Voyage Literaire de deu.x 
Benedictins; tom. i. p. 7; tom. ii. p. 133, 229, 369, 
ct03.-'The Cistercians were no sooner reformed, than 
they used their most zealous endeayourafor the refor- 
mation of the Whole society, (i. e. of the Benedictine 
order,) but in vain. See' Meaupou's Vie de TAbbe do 
la Trappe, tom. i. 
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their rules enjoin, but are moreover gradually 
and imperceptibly relapsing into . their former 
indolence and disorder. 

XXVI. Among the reformed monies, a par- 
|;icular degree of attention is due to certain 
Benedictine societies, or congregations, who 
surpass all the other monastic, orders, both in 
the excellence and utility of their rules and 
constitution, ai^d in the zeal and perseverance 
with which they adhere to them. Of these so- 
cieties the moat "distinguished- is the congrega- 
tion of St. Maur,* which was founded in 1620 
by the express order of Gregory XV., and was 
enriched by Urban VIII. in 1621, with various 
donations and privileges. . It does not indeed 
appear, that even this society adheres strictly 
to the spirit and maxims of Benedict, whose 
name it bears, nor is it beyond the reach of cen- 
sure in other respects; but these imperfections 
are compensated by the great number of ex- 
cellent rules and institutions that are observed 
in it, and by the regular lives and learned la- 
bours of its members. For, in this congrega- 
tion, a select number of men of genius and ta- 
lent are set apart for the study of sacred and 
profane literature, and more especially of his- 
tory and antiquities; and these learned mem- 
bers are furnished with all the means and ma- 
terials of knowledge in a rich abundance, and. 
.with every thing that can tend to facilitate 
their labours and render them sucbessful.f It 



* See the Gallia ChristiE^na Nova, an admirable 
worjc, composed by the Congregation of St. Maur, 
torn, vii, p. 474. — Helyot, torn. vi. cap. xxxvii. p. 256. 
The letters patent of Gregory XV,., by which the 
establishment of this famous' congregation was ap- 
proved and confirmed, were criticised with great se- 
verity and rigour by Launoy, that formidable scourge 
ctf all the monastic orders, in hia Examen. Privil. S. 
Germani,-tom. iii. p. i.op. p. 303. The same author, 
(in his Assert. In quisit. in priv. S. Medardi, tom. iii^ 
op.) gives an account of the dissentiona that arose in 
this congregation, immediately after its establish- 
ment; but this account savours too much of that par- 
tiality with which he is chargeable, whenever he 
treats of monastic affairs. , — ' 

t The Benedictines celebrate, in pompous terms, 
the exploits of this cotigregation in general, and more 
especially its zealous and successful labours in re- 
storing order, discipline, and virtue^ in a great' num- 
ber of monasteries, which were^'jGlllIng into ruin 
through the indolence and corruption of their licen- 
tious members; see the "Vftyage de deux Religieux 
Benedictins de la Congregation deB. Maur," tom. i. 
p. 16; tom. ii. p. 47. This eulogy, though perhaps ex- 
aggerated, is not entirely unmerited; and there is no 
doubt that the Benedictines have contributed much 
to restore the credit of the monasticorders. There 
are, nevertheless, several classes of'"eoeleslastics in 
the Romish church, who are no w^Jl-wishers to this 
learned congregation, thouglvtheir dislike be founded 
on diOerent reasons. In the first class, we may place 
a certain number of ambitious prelates, whose art- 
ful purposes have been disappointed by this ingenious 
fraternity; for the monks of St. Maur, having turned 
their principal study toward ancient history and an- 
tiquities of every kind, and being perfectly acquaint- 
ed with ancient record^, diplomas, and charters, are 
thus peculiarly qualified to maintain their posses- 
sions, their jurisdictions, and privileges, against the 
litigious pretensions of the bishops, andhave, fh fact, 
maintained them with nwre success than their order 
could do in former times, when destitute of learning, 
or ill furnished with the knowledge- of ancient his- 
tory. The Jesuits form the'second class of adversa- 
ries, with whom this teamed congregation has been 
obliged to struggle; fbr, thejr lustre and reputation, 
beiifg consideratily eclipsed by the numerous and ad- 
mirable productions of these Benedictines, they have 
used their Utmost endeavours to sink, or at least to 
diminish, the credil of such fbrmidable rivals. See 
Vol. n.— 26 



must be abundantly known, to those who hare 
,any acquaintance with the iiistory and progress 
of learning in Europe, what signal advantages 
the republic of letters has derived from the 
establishment of this famous Congregation, 
whose numerous and admirable productions 
have cast a great light upon the various 
branches of philology and the betles lettresj and 
wh6se researclies have embraced the whole cir- 
cle of scien^, philosophy excepted.* 

XXVII. Though these pious attempts to re- 
form the monasteries were not entirely unsuc- 
cessful, yet the effects they produced, even in 
those places where they had succeeded most, 
came far short of that perfection of austerity 
that had seized the imaginations of a set of 
persons, -whose number is considerable in the 
Romish church,, though their credit be small, 
and their severity be generally looked upon as 
excessive and disgusting. These rigid censors, 
having always in their eyes the ancient disci- 
pline of the monastic orders, and being bent on 
reducing the modern convents to that austere 
discipline, looked upon the changes ©.bove- 
mentioned as imperfect and trifling. They con- 
sidered a monk as a person obliged, by the 
sajictityof his profession, to spend his whole 
time in prayer, tears, contemplation, and si- 



Simon's Lettres Choisies, torn. iv. p. 36, 45. These 
Benedictines have a third set of enemies, who are 
instigated by supersiition; and' it is not improbable 
that this superstition may be accompanied with a 
certain mixture of envy. To understand this fully, 
it must be observed, that the learned monks, of whom 
we are now speaking, hav&. substituted an assi- 
duous application to the culture of philology and li- 
terature in the place of that bodily and manual la- 
bour, which the rule of St. Benedict prescribes to his 
followers. The more robust, healthy, and vigorous 
monks, indeed, are obliged to employ a certain por- 
tion of the day in working with -tlieir hands; bu^t 
those of a -weaker constitution arid superior genius, 
are allowed to exchange bodily for mental labour^ 
and, instead of cultivating~the lands or gardens qf 
the convent, to spend their days in tjie pursuit of 
knowledge, both buma,n and divine. The lazy 
monks envy this bodily repose; and the superstitious 
and fanatical ones, who are vehemently prejudiced 
in favour of the ancient monastic disqiplinie, behold 
with contempt these learned researches as.unbecom- 
in^ the monastic character, since they tend to diVert 
the mind from divine contemplation. This supersti- 
tious and absurd opinion was maintained with pecu- 
liar warmth^and vehemence, by Armand John Bou- 
thillier de Ranee, Abbot of La Trappe; in hi's book 
des Devoirs Muriastiques; upon whicb Che Benedic- 
tines employed Mabillon, the most learned of their 
fraternity, to defend their cause, and to expose the 
reveries of the abbot in their propei- colours. This 
he did with remarkable success, in bis famous book, 
de Studiis Monasticis, which was published in 1691, 
passed through many editions, and was translated 
into different languages. Hence arose that celebrated 
question, which was long debated vrith great warmth 
and animosity in France; — " How far a nronk may, 
consistently with his character, apply himself to the 
study of literature?" There is an elegant and in- 
teresting history of this controversy given by Vin- 
cent Thuiriier, a most learned monk of the congrega- 
tion of St. Maur; see the Opera Fosthuma of Mabil- 
lon andjluinart, tom. i. p. 365 — &5. 

* The eurioas "reader will fi^nd an account of the 
authorsjand learned productions with which the con- 
gregation of St. Maur has enriched the republic ojf 
letters, in Ph-. le Cerfs Bibliotheque Historique et 
Critique des Auteursde la Congregation de St. Maur; 
and also in Bernard Fez's Bibliotheca Benedictino- 
Maurina.— These Betiedictines atill maintain their 
literary fkine by the frequent puUicatidns of labor!- 
ous^nd learned works both in sacred and profane 
literature. 
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lence; in the perusal of holy books, and the 
hardships of bodily labour:' tliey even went so 
far as to maintain, that all other designs and 
occupations, however laudable and excellent in , 
themselves, were entirely foreign from the mo- 
nastic vocation, and, on that account, vain and 
sinful in persons of thut order. This severe 
plan of monastic discipline was recommended 
by several persons, whoso obscurity put it out 
of their power to influence many in its behalf; 
but it was also adopted by the Jansenists, who 
reduced it to practice in some parts of France,* 
and in none with more success and reputation 
than in the female convent of Port Royal, 
where it has subsisted from the year 1618 to 
our time.t These steps of the Jansenists ex- 
cited a spirit of emulation, and several monas- 
teries exerted themselves in the imitation of 
this austere model; but they were all surpassed 
by the famous BouthiUier de Ranee, abbot de 
la Trappe,! who, with the most ardent zeal, 
and indefatigable la,bour, attended with un- 
common success, introduced into his monastery 
this discipline, in all its austere-and Shocking 
perfection. This -abbot, so illustrious by his 
birth, and so remarkable for his extraordinary 
devotion, was so happy as to vindicate his fra- 
ternity fiom the charge of excessive supersti- 
tion, which the Jansenists had drawn upon 
themselves by the austerity of their monastic 
discipline; and yet his society observed the se- 
vere and laborious rule of the- ancient Cister- 
cians, whom they even surpassed in abstinence, 
mortifications, and self-denial. This order still 
subsists, xmder the denomination of the Re- 
formed Bernardins of La Trappe, and has se- 
veral monasteries both in .Spain and Italy; but. 



* See the Memoires de Port Royal, torn. ii. p. (iOl. 
Martin Barcos, the most celebratedJansenist of this 
century, introduced this austere. ruie of discipline 
into the monastery of St. Cyran, of which he was 
abbot. See the Gallia Christiana, torn. ii. p. 132, 
and Moleon's Voyages Liturgiques, p. 135; but, after 
the death of this famous abbot, the moiiks of his 
cloister relapsed into their former disorder, and re- 
sumed their former manners. See the Voyage de 
deux Benedictins, torn. i. 

t Helyot, tom. v. chap. xUv. p. 455. 

X This illustrious abbot showed very early an ex- 
ttaordi'nary genius for the bettes lettrcs. At the age 
of ten, he was master of several of the Greek and 
Roman poets, and understood Homer perfectly. At 
th& age of twelve or thirteen, he gave an edition of 
Anacreon, with.learned annotations. Some writers 
alleged, that he had imbibed the voluptuous spirit of 
that poet, and that hfs subsequent application to the 
study of theology in the Sorbonne did not entirely 
extinguish it. They also attribute his conversion 
to a singular incident. They tell us, that returning 
from the country, after six Weeks' absence from a 
lady whom he loved passionately, (and not in vain,) 
he went directly to her chamber by a back-stair, 
without having the patience to make any previous i ri- 
quiry about her health and situatipn. On opening the 
do'or, he found the chamber illuminated, and hung with 
black; and, on approaching the bed, saw the most 
hideous spectacle that could be presented to his eyes. 
and the most adapted to mortify passion, inspire hor- 
ror, and engender the gloom of melancholy devotion 
in a mind too lively and too much agitated to improve 
this shocking change to the purposes of rational 
piety; he saw his fair mistress in her shroud — dead 
of the small pox — all hefcharins fled — and succeeded 
bythe ghastly lines of death, and the frightful marks 
of that terrible disorder. Prom that moment, it is 
said, our abbot retired from the .world, repaired to 
La Trappe, the most gloomy, barren, and desolate 
spot in the whole kingdom of France, and there 
spent the forty last years of his life in perpetual acts 
of the moBt.austere piety. 



if credit may be given to the accounts of writ- 
ers who seem to be well informed, it is degene- 
rating gradually from the austere and painful 
discipline of its famotis founder.* 

XXVIII. The Romish church, from whose 
prolific womb all the various forms of super- 
stition issued forth in an amazing abundance, 
saw several new monastic establishments arise 
within its borders during this century. The 
greatest part of them we shall pass over in si- 
lence, and confine ourselves to the mention of 
those which have obtained some degree of 
fame. 

We begin with the Fathers of the Oratory 
of the Holy Jesus, a famous order, instituted 
by cardinal Berulle, a man of genius tmd \ar 
lents, who displayed his abilities with such 
success, in the service both of state and church, 
that he was generally looked upon as equally 
qualified for shining in these very different 
spheres. This order, wliich, both in the nature 
of its rules, and in the design of its establish- 
ment, seems to be in direct opposition to that 
qf the Jesuits, was founded in 1,613, has pi'o- 
duced a considerable nujnber of persons emi- 
nent for their piety, - learning, and eloquence, 
and still maintains its reputation in this respect. 
Its members however havp, on account of cer- 
tain theological productions, been suspected of 
introducing new opinions; and this suspicion 
has not only been raised but is also industri- 
ously fomented and propagated by the Jesuits. 
The priests who enter into this society are not 
obliged to renounce "their property or posses- 
sions, but only to refuse all ecclesiastical cures 
or offices to which any fixed revenues or ho- 
nours are annexed, as long as they continue 
inembers of this iraternity, from which th^y 
are, however, at liberty to retire whenever 
they think proper.f While they continue in 
the order, they are bound to perform, with the 
greatest fidelity and accuracy, all the priestly 
functions, and to turn the whole bent of their 
zeal and industry to oiie point, namely, the 
task of preparing and qualifying themselves 
and others for discharging them daily with 
greater perfection and more abundant fruits. 
If, therefore, we consider this order in the ori- 
ginal end of its institution, its convents may, 
not impropferly, be called the schools of SMcr- 
dotal dvvinity.X It is nevertheless to be ob- 
served, that, in later times, the Fathers of the 
Oratory have not confined themselves to this 
object, but have imperceptibly extended their 
original plan, and applied themselves to the 

* Marsolier's Vie de I'Abbe de la Trappg.— Meau- 
pou's Vie de M. I'Abbe de la Trappe. — Felibien's, 
Descrip. de I'Ab. de la Trappe. — Helyot, t. vj. 

gt^ t The Fathers, or Priests (aa they also are 
called) of the Oratory, are not, properly speaking, 
religious, or monks, being bound by no vows, and 
their institute being purely ecclesiastical or sacerdo- 
tal. 

X See .Hubert de Cerisi, Vie du Cardinal Berulle, 
Fondateur de I'Oratoire de Jesus. — Morini Vita An- 
tiq. prefixed to his Orientalia, p. 3, 110. — R.^Simoj), 
Lettres Chpisies, tom. ii. p. 60, and his Bibliotheque 
Critique, (published under the fictitious name of 
Saint Jorre,) tom. iii. p. 303, 324, 330. For an ac- 
count of the genius and capacity of Berulle, see 
Baillet's Vie de Richer, p. 220, 342.— Le Vassor's 
Histoire Je Louis XIII. tom. iii. p. 397.— Helyot, 
tom-. viij. chap, x.— Gallia Christiana Benedictina 
rum, tom. vil. p. 97G. 
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study of polite literature and tlieology, which 
they' teach witl^ reputation in their colleges.* 

After these Fathers, the next place is due to 
the Priests of the Missions; an order founded 
by Vincent de Paul, (who obtained, not long 
ago, the honours of saintship,) andfornied into 
a regular congregation, in 1632, by pope Ur- 
ban Vlli. The rule prescribed to this society, 
by its Grander, lays its members under the three 
following obligations: first, to purify them- 
eelves, and to aspire daily to higher degrees of 
sanctity and perfection, by prayer, meditation, 
the perusal of pious books, and other devout 
exercises; secondly, to employ eight months in 
the year in the villages, and, in general, among 
the country people, in order to instruct them 
in the principles of religion, form them to the 
practice of piety and virtue, accommodate their 
diSerences, and administer consolation and re- 
lief to the sick and indigent; thirdly, to inspect 
and, govern the seminaries in which persons 
designed for holy -orders receive their educa- 
tion, and to instruct the candidates for the mi- 
nistry, in the sciences that relate to their re- 
spective vocations. t 

The Priests of the Missions were also intrust- 
ed with the direction and government of a fe- 
male order called Virgins of Love, or Daugh- 
ters of Charity, whose office it was to adminis- 
ter assistance and relief to indigent persons, 
who were confined to their beds by sickness 
and infirmity. This order was founded by a 
noble virgin, whose name was Louisa le Gras, 
and receive(|, in 1660, the approbation of Cle- 
ment IX.| The Brethren and Sisterg of the 
pious and Christian schools, who are now com- 
monly called Pietists, were formed into a so- 
ciety in 1678, by Nicolas Barre, and obliged 
bytheij' engagements to devote theraselires to 
the education of poor children of both sexes.§ 
It would be endless to mention all the religious 
Eocieties which rose and fell, were formed by 
fits of zeal, and dissolved by external incidents, 
or by their own internal principles of instability 
and decay. 

XXXI. If the Company of Jesus, which may 
be considered as the soul of the papai hierarchy, 
and the main-spring that directs its motions, 
had not been invincible, it must have sunk 
under the attacks of those formidable enemies, 
who, during the course of this century assailed 
it on all sides and from every quarter. W^hen 
we consider the multitude of ihe adversaries 
the Jesuits had to encounter, the heinous crimes 
with which they were charged, the innumer- 
able affionfe they received, and the various 
calamities in which they were involved, it must 
appear astonishing that they yet subsist; and 
still more so, that they enjoy any degree of 
public esteem, and- are not, on the >x)ntrary, 
sunk in oblivion, or coveted with infamy. In 
France, Holland, Poland, and Italy, they ex- 



.^. '"*« Fathers of the Oratorf- wiW now be 
obliged, in a more particular manner, to extend 
tbeir plan, since, by the suppression of the Jesuits in 
rrance, the education of youth is committed to them. 

J Abely's Vie de Vincent de Paul.— Helyot, torn. 
Viil. chap, xi.-- Gajlia Christiana, torn. vii. p. 998. 

t Gob<llon's Vie de Madame le Gras, Fondatrice des 
Pillea de la Charite, published at Paris, in 1676. 

S Helyofs Histoire des Ordres, tom. viii. chap. xxx. 
p. 333 



perienced, from time to time, the bitter effects 
of a warm and vehement opposition, and were, 
both in public and private,- accused of the 
greatest enormities, and charged with main 
taining pestilential errors and maxims, that 
were equally destructive of the temporal and 
eternal interests of mankind, by their tendency 
to extinguish the spirit of true religion, and to 
trouble the order and peace of civil society. 
The Jansenists, and all who espoused their 
cause, distinguished themselves more especially 
in this opposition. They composed an innu- 
merable multitude of books, in order to cover 
the sons of Loyola with eternal reproach, and 
to expose them to the hatred and scorn of the 
universe. Nor were- these productions mere 
defamatory libels dictated by malice alone, or 
pompous declamations, destitute of argument 
and evidence. On the contrary, they were at- 
tended with the strongest demonstration, being 
drawn from undeniable facts, and-confirmed by 
unexceptionable testimonies.* Yet all this was 

* An account of this opposition to, and of these 
contests with the Jesuits, would furnish matter for 
many yolume.s, since there is scarcely any Roman 
catholic country which has not been the theatre of 
violent divisions between the sons of Loyola, and 
the magistrates, monks, or doctors, of the Romish 
church. In these contests, the Jesuits seemed al- 
most always to be, vanquished; and, nevertheless, in 
the issue, they always came victorious from the field 
of controversy. A Jansenist writer proposed, some 
years ago, to collect into one relation the dispersed 
accounts of ,these contests^ and to give a complete 
history of this famous order. The first volume of bis 
work accordingly appeared at Utrecht, in 1741, was 
accompanied with a curious preface, and entitled, 
Histoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Jesus. If 
we may give credit- to what this writer tells us of 
the journeys he «ndertook,"the dangers and difficul- 
ties he encountered, and the number of years he 
spent in investigatingTlie proceedings, and in detect- 
ing the frauds and artifices of the Jesuits, we must 
certainly be persuaded^, that no man could be better 
qualified for composing the history of this insidious 
, order. But this good man, returning imprudently 
into France, was discovered by his exasperated ene- 
mies-the Jesuits, and is said to have. perished mise- 
rably by their hands. Hence not aboVea third part 
of Jiis intended work was either published, or finished 
for the press, {jg- Some things may be added, both 
by way of correction and illustration, to what Dr. 
Mosheim has Ijere said concerning the history of the 
Jesuits'and its author. In the first place, its author 
or compiler is still alive, resides at the Hague, passes 
by the name of Bcnard, is supposed to be a Jansa ' 
nist, and a relative of the famous Father Quesnel 
whom the Jesuits persecuted ,with such violence in 
France. He is a native of France, and belonged to 
the oratory. It is also true that he went thither from 
Holland several years ago; and it was believed, that 
he had fallen a victim to the resentment of the Jesu- 
its, until his return to the Hague proved that report 
false. Secondly, this history is carried no farther 
down than the year 1573, notwithstanding the ex- 
press promises and engagements, by which our author 
bound himself, four and twenty years ago,* (in the 
preface to his first volume.) to publish the whole m a 
very short time, declafing that It was ready for the 
press. This suspensionis far from being hbnourabU 
to M. Benard, as he is-at fijll liberty to accomplish 
his projnise. This has made some suspect, that 
thou.sih he is too much out of 'the Jesuits' reach to 
be influenced by their threatenings, he is not 
too far from them to be moved by the eloquence of 
their promises, or sufficiently firm and resolute to 
stand out against the weighty remonstrances they 
may have employed to prevent the farther publica- 
tion of his history. It may be observed, thirdly, that 
the character of a traveller, who has studied the 
manners and conduct of the Jesuits in the most re- 
markable scenes of the ir transactions in Kiirope, and 

* Thetranslator wrote this note in 1765. 
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far from overturning that fabric of profound 
and insidious policy which the Jesuits had rais- 
ed, under the protection of the Roman pontiffs, 
and the connivance of deluded princes and na- 
tions. It seemeS, on the contrary, as if the op- 
position of such a multitude of enemies and ac- 
cusers had strengthened their interest instead 
of diminishing it, and added to their affluence 
and prosperity, instead of brining on their de- 
struction. Amidst the storm that threatened 
them with a fatal shipwreck, they directed their 
course with the utmost dexterity, tranquillity 
and prudence. Thus they safely reached the 
desired harbour, and rose to the very summit 
of spiritual authority in the church of Rome. 
Avoiding, rather than repelling the assault of 
their enemies, opposing, for the most part, pa- 
tience and silence to their redoubled insults, 
they proceeded uniformly and steadily to their 
great purpose, and they seemed to have attain- 
ed it. For those very nations who formerly 
looked upon a Jesuit as a kind of monster, and 
as a public pest, commit, at this day, some 
through necessity, some through choice, and 
others through both, a great part of their in- 
terests and transactions to the direction of this 
most artful and powerful society.* ' 

XXX. All the different branches of litera- 
ture receivedj during this century,, in the more 
polished Roman Catholic countries, a new de- 
gree of lustre and improvement. France, 
Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands, produced 
several men eminent for their genius, erudition, 
and acquaintance with the learned langiiages. 
This ha.ppy circumstance must not, however, 
be attributed to the labour of the schools, or 
to the methods and procedure of public educa- 
tion; for the old, dry, perplexing, inelegant, 
scholastic method of instruction prevailed then, 



the other par>ts of the gtbbe, is here assumed by 
M. Benard as the most pleasing manner of convey- 
ing the accounts which he compiled in'his closet. 
These accounts do not appear to be false, though the 
character of a traveller, assumed by the compiler, be 
fictitiouij. It must'be allowed, on the contrary, ^hat 
M- Benard has drawn his relations from good sour- 
ces, though his style andmanner cannot well be jus- 
tified from the charge of acrimony andmalignity. 

* It may perhaps be affirmed with truth, that none 
of the It'oman catholic nations attacked the Jesuits 
with more vehemencfi and animosity than the French 
did upon several occasions; and it is certain, that the 
Jesuits in that kingdom have been, more than once, 
involved in great difficulties and distress. To he con- 
vinced of this, the reader has only to consult Du- 
Boulay'sJHist. Academite Parisiensis, tom. vi. page 
559, 648, 676, 738, 742, 763, 874, 800, 909, in which he 
will find an ample'and accurate account of the reso- 
lutions and transactions of the parliament and uni- 
versity of Paris, and also of the proceedings of the 
people in general, to the detriment of this artful and 
dangerous society. But what was the final issue of 
all these resolutions and transactions, and in what 
did all this opposition end? - 1 answer, in the exalta- 
tion and grandeur of the Jesuits. They had been 
banished with ignominy out of the kingdom, and 
were recalled from their exile, and honourably re- 
stored to their former credit in 1604, in the reign of 
Henry IV., notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
many persons of the highest rank and dignity, who 
were shocked beyond expression at this unaccount- 
ably mean and ignoble step, (see the Memoires de 
?ully, modern edition, published' at Geneva, tom. v. 
p. 83, 314;) After that period, they moved the main- 
springs of government both' in church and state, and 
still continue to sit, though invisibly, at tile helm of 
both. Qt^ The reader must be reminded, that this 
note was written by Dr. Mosheim some years before 
the suppression of the st^cietyof Jesuits in France. 



and indeed still takes place in both the higher 
and lower seminaries of learning; and it is the 
peculiar tendency of this method to damp ge- 
nius, to depress (instead of exciting and en- 
couraging) the generous efforts of the mind 
toward the pursuit of truth, and to load the 
memory with a multitude of insignificant words 
and useless distinctions. It was beyond, the 
borders of these pedantic seminaries, that ge- 
nius was encouraged, and directed by great 
and eminent patrons of science, who opened 
new paths to the attainment of solid learning, 
and presented the sciences under a new and 
engaging aspect to the studious youth. It 
must be observed here, in justice to the Fifench, 
that they bore a distinguished part in this lite- 
rary reformation. Excited by their native force 
of genius, and animated by the encourage- 
ment which learning and learned men re- 
ceived from the munificence of Louis XIV., 
they cultivated with success almost every 
branch of literature, and, rejecting the barba- 
rous jargoil of the schools, exhibited learning 
under an elegant and alluring form, and there- 
by multiplied the number of its votaries and 
patrons.* It is well known how much the ex- 
ample and labours of this pohte nation contri- 
buted to deliver other countries from the yoke 
of scholastic bondage. 

XXXI. The Aristotelians of this centtuy were 
a set of intricate dialecticians, who had the name 
of the Stagirite always in their mouths, with- 
out the least- portion of his genius, or any to- 
lerable knowledge of his System; and they 
maintained their empire in the schools, not- 
withstanding the attempts that had been made 
to diminish their credit. It was long before 
the court of Rome, which beheld with terror 
whatever bore the smallest aspect of novelty, 
could think of consenting to the introduction 
of a more rational philosophy, or permit the 
modem discoveries in that noble science to be 
explained with freedom in the public semina- 
ries of learning. This appears sufficiently from 
the fate of Glalileo, the famous mathematician 
of Florence, who was cast into prison by the 
court of Inquisition, for adopting the senti- 
ments of Copdi'nicus, with regard to the con- 
stitution of the solar system. It is true, that 
Des- Cartes and Gassendi,f onebyhis new phi- 
losophy, and the other by his admirable wri- 
tings, gave a mortal wound to the Peripatetics, 
and excited a spirit of liberty and emulation 
that changed the face of science in France. It 
was under the auspicious influence of these ad- 
venturous guides, that several ingenious men 
of that nation abandoned the perplexed and 
intricate wilds of the philosophy that was 
taught by the modern Aristotelians; and, throw- 
ing off the shackles of mere authority, dared 
to consult the dictates of reason and experi- 
ence, in the study of nature, and in the inves- 
tigation of truth. ~ Among these converts to 



* For an ~ample account of this matter, see Vol- 
taire's Siecle de Louis XIV. and more especially the 
chapter in the second volume relative to the arts and 
sciences. 

t See Gassendi Exercitationes Faradoxse adversus 
Aristoteleos, tom. iii. op. This subtle and judicious 
work contributed, perhajps more than any thing elso 
to hurt the cause, and ruin the credit, of the Peripa- 
teticB. 
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true .philosophyj several Jesuits, and a still 
greater number of Jansenists and priests of the 
Oratory, distinguished themselves; and, accor- 
dingly, we find in this list the reBpectabie 
names of Malebranche, A^nauld, Lami, Ni- 
cole, Pascal, who acquired immortal fame by 
illustrating and improving the doctrine of Des- 
Cartes, and accommodating it to the purposes 
of human life.* The modesty, circumspec- 
tion, and self-diffidence of Gassendi, who con- 
fessed the scanty measure of his knowledge, 
and pretended to no other merit than that of 
pointing out a rational method of arriving at 
truth, while others boasted that they had al- 
ready found- it out, rendered him disagreeable 
in France. The ardent curiosity, the fervour, 
precipitation, and impatience Of that lively 
people, could not bear the slow and cautious 
method of prpceediiig that -was recommended 
by the cool wisdom of this prudent inquirer. 
They wanted to get at the Summit of philoso- 
phy, without climbing the steps that lead to it. 
Toward the conclusion of this century, many 
eminent men, in Italy and in other countries, 
followed the example of the French, in throw- 
ing off the yol»e of the Peripatetics, and ven- 
turing into the paths that were newly opened 
for the investigation of truth. This desertion 
of the old philosophy was at first attended 
with that timidity and secrecy, which arose 
from apprehensions of the displeasure and re- 
sentment of the court of Rome; but, as soon 
as it was known that the pontiffs beheld, with 
less indignation and jealousy, tlie new disco- 
veries in metaphysics; mathematics, and natu- 
ral philosophy, tlie deserters broke their chains 
with greater confidence, and proceeded with 
greater freedom and' boldness in the pursuit of 
truth. 

XXXII. After this -general account of the 
state of learning in the catholic countries, it 
will not be improper to point out, in a more 
particular manner, those Romish writers, who 
contributed most to the propagation and im- 
provement both of sacred and profane erudi- 
tion during this century. The' Jesuits, for a 
long time, hot only possessed an undisputed 
pre-eminence in this respect, but w,ere, moreo- 
ver, considered as almost the sole fountains of 
universal knowledge, and the only religious 
order that made any great figure \n the literary 
world. And it must be allowed by all, who 
are not misled by want of candour or of proper 
information, that this famous society was 
adorned by many persons of uncommon genius 
an4 learning. The names of Petau, Sirmond; 
Poussin, Labbe,-and Abram; will live as long 
as literature shall be honbured and valued; and 

*Tliese great men were, indped, very ill treaied 
by the Peripatetics, on account ofctlieir learned and 
excellent labours. They were accused, by these ex- 
asperated scholastics, of irrcligion, and were even 
charged with atheism by father Hardouin, who was 
really intoxicated wilh the large draughts he had 
taken from the muddy fountains of Peripatetic and 
scholastic science. See his Atliei Detecli, in his Op. 
Postnum.— It IS easy to perceive the reasons of all 
this resentment, since the Cartesian system, which 
aimed at restoring the authority of reason, and the 
light of true philosophy, was by no means so proper 
to defend the pretensions of Rome jind the cause of 
popery, as the dark and intricate jargon of the Peri- 
patetics, -a -^ , . 



even that of Har4ouin, notwithstanding the 
singularity of his disordered fancy, and the ex- 
travagance of many of his opinions, will escape 

oblivion. 

It is at the same time to be observed, that 
the literary glory of the Jesuits suffered a jre- 
markable eclipse in this century, from the 
growing lustre of the Benedictine order, and 
more especially of the Congregation of St. 
Maur. The Jesuits were perpetually boasting 
of the eminent merit and lustre of their society 
on the one hand, and eijcposing, on the other, 
to public contempt, the ignorance and stupidity 
of the Senedictines, who, indeed, . formerly 
made a Very different figure from what they do 
at present. Their vi6w in this was to form a 
plausible pretext for invading the rights of the 
latfer, and engrossing their ample revenues 
and possessions; but the Benedictines resolved 
to disconcert this insidious project, to wipe off 
the reproach of ignorance that had heretofore 
been cast upon them with too much justice, 
•and to disappoint the rapacious avidity of their 
enemies, and rob them of their pretexts. For 
thi^ purpose they not only erected schools iq 
their monasteries, for the instruction of youth 
in the various branches of learning and science, 
but also emplpyed such of tlieir select mem- 
bers, as were distinguished by their erudition 
and genius, in composing a variety of learned 
productions that were likely to survive the 
waste of time, adapted to vindicate the honour 
of the fraternity, and to reduce its enemies to 
silen'oe. This important task was executed 
with incredible ability and success by Mabillon, 
D'Achery, Massuet, Ruinart, Beaiigendre, 
Gamier, De la Rue, Martenne, Montfaucon, 
and other eminent men of that learned order. 
It is to these Benedictines that we are in- 
debted for the best editions of the Greek and 
Latin fathers; for the discovery of niany curi- 
ous records, and ancient documents, that 
throw a new light upon the. history of remote 
ages, and upon the antiquities of various coun- 
tries; for the best accounts of ancient trans- 
actions, whether ecclesiastical or political, and 
of the manners and customs of the earliest 
times; for the improvement of chronology, and 
the other branches of literature. In all. these 
parts of philology and the belles lettres, the 
religious order, now under cpnsideration, has 
shone with a distinguished lustre, and given 
specimens of knowledge; discernment, and in- 
dustry, that are worthy of being transmitted to 
the latest posterity. It would be perha^is diffi- 
cult to assign a reason for that visible decline 
of learning among the Jesuits, which com- 
menced precisely at the very period when the 
Benedictines began to make this eminent figure 
in the republic of letters. Tlie fact, however, 
is undeniable; and the Jesuits have long been 
at a loss to produce any one or more of their" 
members who are qualified to dispute the pre- 
eminence, or even to^claiin an equality, with 
the Benedictinfes. The latter still continue to 
shine in t^ie various branches of philology, arid 
almost every year, enrich the literary world 
with productions that furnish abundant proofs 
of their learning and industry; whereas, if we 
except a single work pi;bhshed by the Jesuits 
of Antwerp, (the Acts of the Saints,) many 
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years have passed since the sons of Loyola 
have given any satisfactory proofs of their 
boasted learning, or added to the mass of 
literature any work wortliy to be compared 
with the labours of the followers of Benedict. 

These learned monks excited the emulation 
of the Priests of the -Oratory, whose efforts to 
resemble them were far from being destitute 
of success. Several members of the latter order 
distinguished themselves by their, remarkable 
proficiency in various branches both of sacred 
and profane literature. This, to mention no 
more^examples, appears sufficiently from the 
writings of Morin,Thomassin, and Simon,^and 
fromthat admirable work of Charles le Cointe, 
entitled, The Ecclesiastical Annals of France. 
The Jansenists also deserve a place in the list 
of those who cultivated letters with industry 
and success. Many of tlieir productions abound 
with erudition, and several of them excel both 
in elegance of style and precision of method; 
and it may be said, in general, that their writ- 
ings were eminently serviceable in the instruc- 
tion of youth, and also proper to contribute to 
the progress of learning among persons of riper 
years. The writings of those who composed 
the community of Port-Royal,* the works of 
Tillemont, Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal, and Lan- 
celot, with many other elegant and useful pro- 
ductions of persons of this class, were undoubt- 
edly an ornament to French literature during 
this century. The other religious societies, 
the higher and lower orders of the clergy, had 
also among them men of learning and gemus, 
who reflected a lustre^ upon the respective 
classes to which they belonged. Nor ought 
this to be a matter of astonishment, siiice no- 
thing is more natural than that, in an immense 
multitude of monks and clergy, all possessing 
abundant leisure for study, and the best oppor- 
tunities of improvement, there should be some 
who, unwilling to hide or throw away such a 
precious talent, would employ with success 
this leisure, and these opportunities, in. the 
cultivation of the sciences. It is nevertheless, 
certain, that the eminent men who were to be 
found beyond the limits of the tour classes al- 
ready mentioned, t were few in nuniber, com- 
paratively speaking, and scarcely exceeded the 
list that any one of these classes could furnish. 

XXXIII. Hence it comes, that the church 
of Rome can produce a long list of writers 
who have arisen in its bosom, and acquired a 
shining and permanent reputation by their 
learned productions. At the head of the emi- 
nent authors, found among the monastic or- 
ders and the regular clergy, must be placed 
the cardinals Baronius and Bellermine, who 
have obtained an immortal name in their 
church, one by his laborious Annals, and the 
other by his books of controversy. The other 

* The denomination of Messieurs de Port-Royal 
comprehended all the Jansenist writers; but it was 
applied, in a more confined and particular sense, to 
those Jansenists who passed their days in pious exer- 
cises and literary pursuits in the retreat of Port-Roy- 
ati, a mansion situated near Paris. It is well known, 
that several writers of superior genius, extensive 
learning, and uncommon eloquence, resided in this 
sanctuary of letters. 

1The Jesuits, Benedictines Priests of the Oratory, 
and Jansenists. 



writers who belong to this class, are, Serrarius, 
Fevardentius, Possevin, Gretser, Combefis, 
Natalia Alexander, Becan, Sirmond, Petau, 
Poussin, CoUot, Caussin, Morin, Renaud, Fra- 
Paolo, Pallavicini, Labbe, Maimbourg, Tho- 
massin, Sfondrati; Aguirre, Henry Norris, 
D'Achery, Mabillon, Hardouin, Simon, Rui- 
nart, Montfaucon, Galloni, Scacchi, Cornelius 
a Lapide, Bonfrere, Menard, Seguenot, Ber- 
nard, Lamy, BoUand, Henschen, Papebrooh, 
and others. 

The principal among the secular clergy, who 
are neither bound by vows, nor attached to any 
peculiar community and rules of discipline, 
were, Perron, Estius, Launoy, Albaspineeus, 
Peter de Marca, Richelieu, Holstenihs, Baluze, 
Bona, Huet, Bossuet, Fenelon, Godeau, Til- 
lemont, Thiers, Da-Pin, Leo AUatius, Zaccag- 
nia, Cotelier, Filesac, Visconti,,&.c.* This list 
might be considerably augmented by adding 
to it those writers among the laity who distin- 
guished themselves by their theological or li- 
terary productions. 

XXXIV. If we take an accurate view of the 
religious system of the Romish church during 
this century, both with respect to articles of 
faith and rules of practice, we shall find that„ 
instead of being improved by being brought 
nearer to the perfect model of doctrine and mo- 
rals, exhibited to us in the Holy Scriptures, it 
had contracted new degrees of corruption and 
degeneracy, partly by the negligence of the 
pontiffs, and partly by the dangerous maxims 
and influence of the Jesuits. This is not only 
the observation of those who have renounced 
the Romish communion, and in the despotic 
style of that church are called heretics; it is 
the'coiriplaint of the wisest and worthiest part 
of that communion, of all its members who 
have a zeal for the advancement of true Chris- 
tian knowledge and genuine piety. 

As to the doctrinal part of the Romish reli- 
gion, it is said, and not without foundation, to 
have sufiered extremely- in the hands of the 
Jesuits, who, under the connivance, and some- 
times even by the imihediate assistance of the 
pontifis, have perverted and corrupted such of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as 
were left entire by the council of Trent. Tbere 
are proofs sufficient to support this charge; in- 
asmuch as the subtle and insidious fathers have 
manifestly endeavoured to diminish the autho- 
rity and importance of the Scriptures, have, 
extolled the power of human nature, changed 
the sentiments of many with respect to the ne- 
cessity and efficacy of divine grace, represent- 
ed -the mediation and sufferings of Christ as 
less powerful and meritorious than the} are 
said to be in the sacred writings, turn'^ ■ the 
Roman pontiff into a terrestr'^1 Deity, ai 1 put 
him almost upon an equal footing with the Di- 
vine Saviour; and, finally^ have rendered, as 
far as they can, ihe truth of the Christian reli- 
gion dubious, by their fallacious reasonings, 
and their artful and pernicious sophistry. The 
testimonies adduced to support these accusa- 
tions by men of weight and merit, pa-rticularly 
among the Jansenists, are of very great autho- 

* For a particular account of the respective merit 
of the writers here mentioned, see Du-Pin's HiB.j4e» 
Ecrevains Eccles. t. xvii. xviii. six. 
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rity; and it is extremely difficult to refuse our 
assen^ to them, when they are impartially ex- 
amined: but, on the other hand, it may be ea- 
sily proved, ;that the Jesuits, instead of invent- 
ing these pernicious doctrines, did no more, in 
reality, than propagate them as they found 
them- in that ancient system of r^igion which 
preceded the Reformation, and was directly 
calculated to raise the autliorily of the pope,- 
and the power and prerogatives of the church, 
to the highest pitch of despotic grandeur. To 
inculcate this form of doctrine was the direct 
vocation of the Jestiits, who were to derive all 
their credit, opulence, and influence, from their 
being considered as the main support of the 
papacy, and the peculiar favourites of the pon- 
tiffs.. If the ultimate end and p'urpose of these 
pontiffs were to render the church more pure 
5ind holy, and to bring it as near as possible to 
the resemblance of its Divine Founder, and if 
this were the commission they gave to their fa- 
vourite emissaries the doctors, then the Jesuits 
would be at liberty to preach a very diflFerent 
doctrine from what they now inculcate. But 
that liberty cannot be granted to them as long 
as their principal orders from the papal throne 
are, to use all their diligence and industry, to 
the end that the pontiffs may hold what they 
have acquired, and recover what they have lost, 
and that the bishops and other ministers of the 
church may daily see their opulence increase, 
and the hmits of their authority extended and 
enlargedr The chief crime then of the Jesuits 
is really this, that thej have explained,' with 
more openness and perspicuity, those points 
which the leading managers in the council of 
Trent had either entirely omitted, or slightly 
mentioned, that they might hot shock the- 
friends of true religion, who composed a part 
of that famous assembly. And here we see 
the true reason why the pontiffs, notwithstand- 
ing the ardent solicitations and remonstrances 
that have been employed to arm their just se- 
verity against the Jesuits, have always main- 
tained that artful order, and have been so deaf 
to the accusations of their adversaries, that no 
entreaties have been able to persuade them to 
condemn their religious principled and tenets, 
however erroneous in their nature, and perni- 
cious in their effects. On the contrary, the 
court of Rome has always opposed, either in a 
public or clandestine manner, all the vigour- 
ous measures that have been used to procure 
the condemnation and suppression of the doc- 
trme of the Jesuits; and it has constantly treat- 
ed all such attempts as the projects of rash and 
miprudent men, who, through involuntary ig- 
norance or obstinate prejudice, were blind to 
*he true interest of the church. ' 

XXXV. In the sphere of morals, the Jesuits 
made still more dreadful and atrocious inroads 
than m that of religion. In affirming that they 
have perverted and corrupted almost every 
branch and precept of morality, we should not 
express sufficiently the pernicious tendency of 
their maxims. Were we to go still farther, and 
maintain, that they have sapped and destroyed 
Its very foundations, we should maintain no 
more than what innumerable writers of the 
Komish church abundantly testify, and what 
many of the most illustrious communities of 



that church publicly lament. Those who bring 
this dreadful charge against the sons of Loyola, 
have taken abundant precautions to vindicate 
themselves from the reproach of calumny. 
They have published several maxims, inconsis- 
tent with all regard for virtue and even decen- 
cy, which they have d^awn from the moral 
writiiigs' of that order, and more especially 
from the numerous productions of its casuists. 
They observe, more particularly, that the whble 
society' adopts and inculcates the following 
maxims: 

' That persons truly wicked, and void of the 
lOve of God, may expect to obtain eternal life 
in heaven, provided that they be impressed 
with a fear bf the divine anger, and avoid all 
heinous and enormous crimes through the 
dread of future punishment. 

" That those persons may transgress with" 
safety, vfho have a probable reason for trans- 
gressing, i. e. any plausible argument or au- 
thority in favour of the sin they are. inclined 
to commit.* - . , 

" That actions intrinsically evil, and direct- 
ly contrary to the divine laws, may be inno- 
cently performed, by those who have so much 
power over their own minds, as to join, even 
ideally, a good end to this wicked action, or 
(to speak in the style of the Jesuits) who are 
capable of rightly directing thoir intention.f 

" That philosophical sin is of a very light 

, ?)?• * This is one of the most corrupt and most 
dangerous maxims of the Jesuits. On ope hand, they 
have among them doctors of different characters and 
different principles, that thus they may render their 
society recbmmendalile in the -eyes of all sorts of 
persons, the licentious as.well as the austere. On 
the other, they maiiitain, that an opinion or prac- 
tice, recommended by any one doctor, becomes there- 
by probable, as it is not. to be supposed, that a learn- 
ed divine would adopt.an opinion, or recommend a 
practice, in favour of which no considerable reason 
could be alleged.— But here lies the poison: this pro- 
bable opinion or practice may be followed, say the-' 
Jesuits, when the contrary is still more probable, 
and even when it is sure, because, though the man 
may err, he errs under the authority of an eminent 
doctor. Thus Escobar affirms, that a judge may de- 
cide in favour of that side of a question which Js 
the least probable, and even against his own opi- 
nion, if he be supported by any tolerable authority. 
See the viiith of the Lettres Provinciales. 

{K?-~t For example, an ecclesiastic wKo buys a be- 
neffice, in order to direct his intention rightly, must, 
by a powerful act of abstraction, turn away his 
thoughts from the crime of simony, which he is com- 
mitting, to some lawful purpose, such as that of ac- 
quiring an ample subsistemse, or that of doing good 
by instructing the ignorant. Thus again, a. man 
who, runs his neighbour thtpugh the body in a duel, 
on account of a trivial affront, to render his action 
lawful, has only to turn his thoughts from the prin- 
cipal of vengeance, to the more decent principal of 
honour, and the murder he commits will, by the ma-' 
gic power of Jesuitical morality, be converted into 
an innocent action. There is no crime or enormity 
to which this abominable maxim may not be ex- 
tended. *' A famous Jesuit has declared, that a son 
may wish for the death of his father, and even re- 
joice at it when it arrives, provided that his wish 
does not arise from any personal hatred, but only 
fromja desire of the patrimony which this death will 
procure him." See Gaspard Hurtado, de«ub. peccat. 
definit. 9, quoted by Diana, p. 5. tr. 14. R. 99. and 
another has had the effrontery to maintain, that a 
monk or ecclesiastic may lawfully assassinate a ca,. 
lumniator, who threatens to impute scandaloiis 
crhnes to their community, when there is no other 
way of preventing the execution of his purpose 
See the works of Father L'Amy, torn. V. disp. 36 
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and trivial nature, and does not deserve the 
pains of hell: — By philosophical sin the Jesu- 
ists mean an action contrary to the dictates of 
nature and right reason, done by a person who 
is ignorant of the written law of God, or 
doubtful* of its true meaning. 

'* That the transgressions committed by a 
person blinded by the seduction of lust, agita- 
ted by the impulse of tumultuous passions, and 
destitute of all sense and impression of reli- 
gion, however detestable and heinous they may 
be in themselves, are not imputable to the 
transgressor before the tribunal of God; and 
that such transgressions may often be as invo- 
luntary as the actions of a madman: 

" That the person wha takes an oath, or en- 
ters into a contract, may, to elude the force of 
'the one, and the obliga,tidh of the other, add, 
to the form of words by which they are ex- 
pressed, certain mental additions and tacit re- 
servations." 

These, and dther enormities of a like na- 
ture,! ^3 ^^id to make an essential part of the 



QC^ * It would perhaps be more accurate to define 
the philosophical sin of the Jesuits to be " an action 
contrary to right reason, which is done by a person 
who is either absolutely ignorant of God; or does 
not think of him during the time this action is com- 
mitted." 

t The books that have been written to expose and 
refute the corrupt and enormous maxims of the Jc- 
AuitB, would, make an ample library, were they col- 
lected. But nothing of this kind is equal to the 
learned, ingenious, and humpurous work of the fa- 
mous Pascal, entitled, Les Frovinciales, ou Lettres 
ecrites par Louis de Montalte a un Provincial de ses 
amis, et aux Jesuites, sur la Morale et la Politique 
de ces Peres. This exquisite production is accompa- 
nied, in some editions of it, with the learned and 
judicious observations of Nicole, who, under the fic- 
titious name of Guillaume Wenderocfc, fully demon- 
strated the truth of those facts which Pascal had 
advanced without quoting his au thorities, and placed, 
in a full and striking light, several interesting cir- 
cumstances which that great man had treated with, 
perhaps, too much brevity. These letters, which did 
the Jesuits more real , mischief than either the in- 
dignation of sovereign princes, or any other cala- 
mity that had heretofore fallen upon their order, 
were translated into Latin by Kacheliiis. On the 
other hand, the sons of Loyola, sensibly affected and 
alarmed by this formidable attack upon their repu- 
tation, led; no means unemployed to defend them- 
selves against such a respectable adversary. They 
sent forth their ablest champions to defend their 
cause, or,,at least, to cover them from shame: among 
which champions the subtle and eloquent Father 
Daniel, the celebrated author of the History of 
France, shone forth with a superior lustre; and, as if 
they thought it unsafe to trust to the powers of ar^ru- 
ment, and the force of evidence alone, they applied 
themselves for help to the secular arm, and had cre- 
dit enough to obtain a sentence, condemning the 
Frovinciales to be burned publicly at Paris. See Da- 
niel's Opuscules, vol. i. p. 363. This author, how- 
ever, acknowledges that the greatest part of the an-- 
swers ^hich the Jesuits opposed to the performance 
of Pascal were weak and unsatisfactory. Certain 
it is, that (whether it was owing to the strength of 
argument, or to the elegant wit and humour that 
reigned in them,) the Provincial Letters lost iiot the 
smallest portion of their credit and reputation by all 
the answers that were made to them^ but continued 
to pass through a great number of editions, which 
could scarcely be printed off with rapidity sufficient 
to satisfy the desires of the public. 

Another severe attack was made upon. the Jesuits, 
in a book inferior to Pascal's work in point of wit 
and genteel pleasantry, but superior to it in point of 
evidence, since it abounds with passages and lesti- 
monien!, which are drawn from the most applauded 
writings of the Jesuits, and demonstrate fully the 
corruption and enormity of the mora] rules and 



system of morality inculcated by the Jesuits. 
And they were complained of, in the strongest 
remonstrances, not only by the Dominicans 
and .Jansehists, but also by the most eminent 
theologians of Paris, Poictiers, Louvain, and 
other academical cities, who expressed their 
abhorrence of them in such a public and so- 
lemn manner, that the pontiff neither thought 
it safe nor honourable to keep silence on that 
head. Accordingly some of these maxims 
were condemned, in 1659, by Pope Alexander 
VII. in a public edict; and, in 1690, the arti- 
cle relating to philosophical sin met with the 
same fate, under the pontificate of Alexander 
VIII.* It was natural to think, that, if the 
order of Jesuits did not expire under the ter- 
rible blows it received from such a formidable 
list of adversaries, yet their system of morals 
must at least have been suppressed^ and their 
pestilential maxims banished fi-om the schools. 
This is the least that could have been expect- 
ed from the complaints and remonstrances of 
the clerical and monastic orders^ and the dam- 
natory bulls of the pontiffs. And yet, if we 
may credit the testimonies of many learned and 
pious men in the communion of Rome, even 
this effect was not produced; and the remon- 
strances of the monks, the complaints of tlie 
clergy, and the bulls of the popes, i:ather 
served to restrain, in a certain measure, the 
enormous licentiousness that had reigned 



maxims inculcated by that famous order. This boojt, 
which was publislied at Mons in 1702, bears the fol- 
lowing title: La Morale des Jesuites, extraite fide- 
lemenC de leurs Livres imprimez avec la permission 
et I'approbation des Superieurs de leur Compagnie, par 
un Docteurde Sorbonne. The author was Perrauit, 
(son of Charles Perrauit, who began the famous con- 
troversy in France concerning the respective merits of 
the ancients and moderns,) and his book met with the 
some fate with the Froyinctales of Pascal: for it was 
burned at Paris in 1670, at the request of the Jesu- 
its. See the Opuscules du Fere Daniel, t. i. p. 356. 
Nor indeed^is it at all surprising, that the Jesuits 
exerted all their zeal against this compilation, which 
exhibited, in one shocking point of view, all that 
had been complained of and censured in their max- 
ims and institutions, and unfolded the whole myste- 
ry of their iniquity. 

It has also been laid to the charge of the Jesuits, 
that they reduced their pernicious maxims to prac- 
tice, especially in the remoter parts of the world. 
Arnauld, and some of hig Jansenist brethren, ably 
endeavoured to support this charge in that laborious 
and celebrated work, entitled La Morale Pratique 
des Jesuites. -In this important work, a multitude 
of authentic relations, documents, facts, and testi- 
monies, are employed to demonstrate the criminal 
conduct and practices of the Jesuits. For an ample 
account of the Jesuitical doctrine concerning philo- 
sophical sin, and the dissensions and controversies 
it occasioned, see Jacobi Hyacinthi Serry.* Adden- 
da ad Histor. Congregationum de Auxiliis, p. 82; as 
also his Auctarium.p. 289._„ 

* There is a concise and accurate account of the 
contests a^d divisions, to which the morality of the 
Jesuits gave rise in France and in other countries, 
in a work, entitled, Catechisme Historique et Dog- 
matique sur les Contestations qui divisent mainte- 
nant I'Eglise, published in 1730. See tom. ii. p. 26 — 
It is very remarkable, that the two bulls of Alexan- 
der VII. and VIII. against the Jesuits are not to be 
found in the Bullarium Pontificum; but the Jansen- 
ists and Dominicans, who are' careful in perpetua- 
ting whatever may tend to the dishonour of the Je- 
suits, have preserved them industriously ftom ob- 
livion. 



(t(^ * This is a fictitious name; the true name of 
the author of the Addenda was Augustia Le Blaae. 
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among the writers of this corrupt order, than 
to purify the seminaries of instruction .ftom 
the contagion of their dissolute maxims. — Ai- 
ter what has been observed in relation to the 
moral system of the Jesuits, it will not be dif- 
ficult to assign a reason for the remarkable 
■propensity that is discovered by kings, princps, 
the nobility and gentry of both sexes, and an 
innumerable multitude of persons of all ranks 
and conditions, to commit their consciences to 
the direction, and their souls to the care, of 
the brethren of this society. It is, no doubt, 
highly convenient for persons, who do mot pre- 
tend to a rigid observance of the duties of re- 
ligion and morality, to have spiritual guides, 
vmo diminish the guilt of transgression, dis- 
guise the deformity of vice, let loose the reins 
to' all- the passions,- and even nourish them by 
-their dissolute precepts, and render the way to 
heaven as easy, agreeable,- and smooth as is 
possible.* 

What has here been said concerning the er- 
roneous maxims and corrupt practices of the 
Jesuits," must, however, be, understood with 
modifications and restrictions. It must not be 
imagined, that these maxims are adopted, or 
these- practices justified, by all the sons of Loy- 
ola, without exception, or that they are pub- 
licly taught and inculcated in all their schools 
and seminaries: for this, in reality, is not the 
case. As this order has produced men of 
learning and genius, so neither has it been des- 
titute of men of probity and candour; nor 
would it be a difiieult task to compile fi-om the 
writings of the Jesuits a, much more just and 
proper representation of the duties of religion 
and the obligations of morality, than that hide- 
ous and unseemly exhibition of both, which 
Pascal and his "followers have drawn firom 
the Jesuitical casuists, summists, and moral- 
ists. Those who censure the Jesuits in ge- 
neral, must, if their censures be well founded 
have the following circuiSistances in view; first. 
that the rulers of that society not only suflfer 
many of their members to propagate publicly 
impious opinions and corrupt maxims, but even 
go so far as to set the seal of their approbation 
to the books in which these opinions and max- 
ims are' contained;! secondly, that the system 
of religion and morality, taught in the greatest 
part of their seminaries, is so loose, vague, and 
ill-digested, that it not only may be easily per- 
verted to bad purposes and erroneous conclu- 
sions, but even seems peculiarly susceptible of 
such abuse; and lastly, that the select few, who 
are initiated into the grand mysteries of the 
society, and. set apart to transact its affair$, to 
carry on - its projects, to exert their political 
talents in the closet of the minister, or in the 
cabmet of the prjnce, commonly niake use of 
the dangerous and pernicious maxims that are 
complained of to augment the authority and 
opulence of their order. The candour and im- 
partiality that become an historian, oblige Us 
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. * The translator has here inserted in the text the 
note q of the original. 

nJ-tThi» is, no doubt, true. The Jesuits have 
doctors of -all sorts and sizes; and this, indeed, is ne- 
cessary, m order to the establishment of that univer- 
sal empire at which they.aim. See Lettres Provin- 
ciales, let. v. p. 62 of the tenth Colojne edition. 
Vol. 11.-21 



to acknowledge, at the same time, that, in de- 
monstrating the turpitude and enotmity of 
certain maxims and opinions of the Jesuits, 
their adversaries have gone too far, and per- 
mitted their eloquence and zeal to run into ex- 
aggeration. . This we might show, with the 
fullest evidence, by examples deduced from 
the doctrines of probability and mental reser- 
vation, and the imputations that have" been 
made to the Jesuits on these heads; but this 
would lead us too far from the thread of our 
history. We shall only observe, that what 
happens frequently in every kind of controver- 
sy, happened here in a. singular maimer; I 
mean, that the Jesuits were charged -with te- 
nets, which had been drawn conseqiieiitiaUy 
from their 'dooti'ine, by their accusers, without 
their consent;' that their phrases and terms 
wete not always interpreted according to the 
precise meaning which they annexed to them; 
and that the tendency of their system was re- 
presented in too partial and unequitable a light. 
XXXVI. The Scripture^ did not acquire any 
new degrees of public respect and authority 
under the pontiffs of this century. It can be 
proved, on the contrai-y, by the most authentic 
records, that the votaries of Rome, and more 
especially the Jesuits, employed all their, dex- 
terity and art, eitlief to prevent the word of 
God from falling into the hands of the people, 
or at least to have it explained in "a manner 
consistent with the interest, grandeur, and pre- 
tensions of their church. In France and the 
Netherlands there arose, indeed, several com- 
mentators and critics, who were very far from 
being destitute of knowledge and erudition; 
but it may nevertheless be said of them, that, 
instead of illustrating and explaining the di- 
vine oracles, they rendered them more obscure, 
by Wending theii- own crude inventions with 
the dictates of celestial wisdom. This is 
chargeable even upon the Jansenists, who, 
though superior to the other Roman catholic 
expositors, in most respects, -yet fell into that 
absurd method of disfiguring the pure word of 
God, by far-fetched allusions, mjjsticiinterpre- 
tations, and frigid allegories, compiled from 
the reveries of the ancient fathers.* Here, 
nevertheless, an exception is to be made in 
favour of Pasquier Quesnel, a priest of the 
oratory, whose edition of the New Testament, 
accompanied. with pious meditations and re- 
marks, made such a prodigious noisfe in the 
theological world,! and even in our tiiAe has 
continued to furnish matter of warm and vio- 
lent contest, and to split the Roman catholic 
doctors into parties and factions.| 



* The reader will find a striking example of this in 
the well-known Bihle of Isaac le Maitre, commonly 
called Sacy, which contains all the crude andextra- 
vagiuit fancies and allegories, with which the an 
cient doctors obscured the beautiful simplicity of the 
Scriptures, and rendered their clearest expressions 
intricate. and mysterious. 

{!l?-t That is, in the Roman Catholic part of the 
tlieotogical world. Never perhaps did an.^ thing 
show, in a more striking manner, the Wind zeai of 
faction than the hard'tre-atment this book met with. 
See Cent, xviii. sect. x. note. 

t The first part of this work, which contains ob- 
servations on the lour 'Gospel's, was published fn 
1071; and, as it was received with general applause, 
this encouraged the author not only to revise and 
augment it, but also to enlarge his plan, and^om- 
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XXXVU. The majority of the public schools 
retained that dry, intricate, and captious 
method of teaching theology, which had pre- 
vailed in the ages of barbarism and darkness, 
and which could only excite disgust in all such 
as were endowed with a hberal turn of mind. 
There was no possibility of ordering matters so, 
that didactic or biblical theology, which is sup- 
posed to arrange and illustrate the truths of 
religion by the dictates of Scripture, should be 
placed upon the same footing, and holden in 
the same honour with scholastic divinity, 
which had its source in the metaphysical 
visions of the Peripatetic philosophy. Even the 
edicts of the pontiffs were insufficient to ac- 
complish this object. In the greatest part of 
the universities, the scholastic doctors domi- 
neered, and were constantly molesting and in- 
sulting the biblical divines, who, generally 
speaking, were little skilled in the captious 
arts of sophistry and dialectical chicane. It is 
nevertheless to be observed, that many of the 
French doctors, and more especially the Jan- 
senists, explained the principal doctrines and 
duties of Christianity in a style and manner 
that were at least recommendable on account 
of their elegance and perspicuity; and indeed 
it may be affirmed, that almost all the theolo- 
gical or moral treatises t)f this age, that were 
composed with ajiy tolerable degree of simpli- 
city and good sense, had the doctors of Port- 
Royal, or the French priests of the oratory, for 
theii authors. We have already taken notice 
of the.>changes that were introduced, during 
this century, into the method of carrying on 
theological controversy. The German, Belgic, 
and French divines, being at length convinced, 
by disagreeable experience, that their captious, 
incoherent, and uncharitable manner of dis- 
puting, exasperated those who diifered from 
them in their religious sentiments, and con- 
firmed them in their respective systems, in- 
stead of converting them; — and perceiving, 
moreover, that the arguments in which they 
had formerly placed their-principal confidence, 
-proved feeble and insufficient to make the 
least impression, — found it necessary to look 
out for new and more specious methods of at- 
tack and defence. 

XXXVIII. The Romish church has, not- 
withstanding its boasted uniformity of doc- 
trine, been always divided by a multitude of 
controversies. It would be endless to enume- 
rate the disputes that have arisen between the 
seminaries of learning, and the contests that 
have divided the monastic orders. The great- 
est part of these, as being of little moment^.we 
shall pass over in silence; for they have been 
treated with indifference and neglect by the, 
popes, who never took notice of them but 
when they grew violent and noisy, and then 
suppressed them with an imperious nod, that 
imposed silence upon the contending parties. 
Besides, these less momentous controversies, 
which it will never h^ possible entirely to ex- 
tinguish, are not of such a nature as to aifect 
the church in its fundamental principles, to 

pose observations on the other books of the N^ Test. 
See the Catech. Hist, sur les Contest, de I'EgUse. t. ii. 
p. ISO.— Ch. Eberh. Weismanni Hist. Eccles. esc, 
ivn. p. 588. 



endanger its constitution^ or to hurt its inter- 
ests. It will, therefore, be sufficient to give a 
brief account of those debates which, by their 
superior importance and their various connex- 
ions and dependencies, may be said to have af. 
fected the church in general, and to have threat- 
ened it with alarming changes and revolutions. 
And here the first place is naturally due to 
the famous debates, carried on between the 
Jesuits and Dominicans concerning the nature 
and necessity of divine grace; the decision of 
which important point had, toward the conclu- 
sion of the preceding century, been committed 
by Clement VIII. to a select assembly of 
learned divines. These arbiters, after having 
employed several years in deliberating upon 
this nice and critical subject, and in examining 
the arguments of the contending parties^ inti- 
mated, plainly enough, to the pontiff, that the 
sentiments of the Dominicans, concerning 
grace, predestination, human liberty, and ori- 
ginal sin, were more conformable to the doc- 
trine of Scripture and the decisions of the an- 
cient fathers than 'the opinions of Molina, 
which were patronised by the Jesuits. They 
observed, more especially, that the former 
leaned toward the tenets of Augustine, while 
the latter bore a striking resemblance to the 
Pelagian heresy. In consequence of this de- 
claration, Clement seemed resolved to pass 
condemnation on the Jesuits, and to determine 
the controversy in fevour of the Dominicans. 
Affairs were in this state in 1601, when the 
Jesuits, alarmed at the dangers that threatened 
them, beset the old pontiff night and day, and 
so importuned him with entreaties, menaces, 
arguments, and complaints, that, in 1602, he 
consented to re-examine this intiricate contro- 
versy, and undertook himself the critical task 
of principal arbitrator. For this purpose, he 
chose a council* (composed of fifteen cardinals, 
nine professors of divinity, and five bishops,) 
which, in the course of three years,| assembled 
seventy-eight times, or, to speak in the style 
of Rome, held so many congregatimis. At these 
meetings, the pontiff heard, at one time, the 
Jesuits and Dominicans disputing in favour of 
their respective systems; and, at another, or- 
dered the assembled doctors to weigh their 
reasons, and examine the proofs that were ad- 
duced on botli sides of this difficult question. 
The result of this examination is not known 
with certainty; .as the death of Clement, which 
happened on the fourth day of March, 1605, 
prevented his pronouncing a decisive sentence. 
The Dominicans assure us, that the pope, had 
he lived, would have condemned Molina. The 
Jesuits, on the contrary, maintain, that he 
would have acquitted him publicly from all 
charge of heresy and error. They alone who 
have seen the records of this council and the 
journals of its proceedings, are qualified tp de- 
termine which of the two we are to believe; but 
these records are kept with the utmost secrecy 
at Rome. 

XXXIX. The proceedings of the congrega- 
tion that had been assembled by Clement were 



CC^ * This council was called the congregation 
de Auziliis. - 

t From the 30th of March, 1602, to the 32d of Janu- 
ary, 1605. 
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suspended for some time, by the death of that 
pontiff; but they were resumed, in the same 
year, by the order of Paul V. his successor. 
Their deliberations, which were continued 
from September to the following March, did 
not turn so much upon the merits of tlie cause, 
which were already sufficiently examined, as 
upon the prudent and proper metliod of finish- 
ing the contest. The great question now was, 
whether the well-being of the church would 
admit the decision of this controversy by a pa- 
pal buU; and, if such a decision should seem 
advisable, it still remained to be considered, in 
what terms the bull should be drawn up. All 
these long and solemn deliberations resembled 
the delivery of the mountain in the fable, and 
ended in this resolution, that the whole con- 
troversy, instead of being decided, shoUd be 
suppressed, and that each of the contending' 
parties should have. the liberty of following 
their respective opinions. The Dominicans 
assert, that the two,pontiffs, together with the 
congregation of divines employed by them in 
the review of this important controversy, were 
fully persuaded of the justice of their cause, 
and of the truth ol their system; they moreover 
observe, that Paul had expressly ordered a so- 
lemn condemnation of the doctrine of the Je- 
suits to be drawn up, but was prevented from 
finishing and -publishing it, by the unhappy 
war that was kindled about that time between 
him and the Venetians. The Jesuits, on the 
other hand, represent these accotints of the 
Dominicans as entirely fictitious, and; affirm 
that neither the pontiff, nor the more judicious 
and respectable members of the congregation, 
found any thing in the sentiments of Molina 
that was worthy of censure, or stood in much 
need of correction. In a point which is ren- 
dered thus uncertain by contradictory testi- 
monies and assertions, it is diSioult to deter- 
mine what we are to believe; it however ap- 
pears exceedingly probable^ that,, whatever 
the private opinion of Paul may have been, 
he was prevented from .pronouncing a public 
determination of this famous controversy, by 
his apprehensions of offending either the king 
of I'ranoe, who protected the Jesuits, or the 
king of, Spain, who warmly maintained the 
cause of the Dominicans. It is farther proba- 
ble^and almost- certain, that, had the pontiff 
been independent of all foreign influence, and 
at. full liberty to decide this knotty point, he 
would have pronounced one of those ambigyr 
ovs sentences, for which the oracle of Rome is so 
famous, and would have so conducted matters 
as to shock neither of the contending parties.* 



* Beside the authors we have above recommended 
as proper, tti be consulted, in relation to these con- 
tests, seeLe Clerc^^Memoires pourservir a rHistoire 
desControverses dans I'teglise Romaine sur la Pre- 
destination et sur la Grace, in his Bihliotheque Uni- 
verselle et Historiqae, torn. xiv. p. 235. The conduct, 
both of the-Jesuits and Dominicans, after their con- 
troversy was hushed, afrorda.much reason to presume 
that -they had been both secret|y exhorted by .the 
pontiff to mitigate their res.peclive systems^ and so 
to modify their doctrines or expressions, as to avoid 
the reproach of heresy that had been cast upon them; 
■for the Jesuits had been accused of Pelagiani^m, and 
the Dominicans of a -propensity to the tenets of the 
protestant churches. This appears, in a more parti- 
cular manner, from a letter written by Claudius 
Aquaviva,. general of the -Jesuits, in 1613, and ad- 



XL. The flame of controversy, w'hich seem- 
ed thus extinguished, or at least covered, 
.broke out again with new vjolenqe, in, 1640, 
a.nd formed a kind of schism in the church of 
Rome, which involved it in great perplexity, 
and proved highly detrimental to it in various 
respects. The occasion of these new troubles 
was the publicatioii of a book, entitled Au- 
gustinus, composed by Cornelius JanseSlius, 
bishop of-Tpres, and published after the death 
of the author.* In this book, which even tiie 

dressed to all the members of his order. In this let- 
ter the prudent general modifies with great dexterity 
and caution the sentiments of Molina, and enjoins 
it upon the Tjrethren of the society to teach every 
where flie doctrine which represents the Supreme 
Being as electing, freely, to eternal life, without any 
regard had l;o their merits, those whom he has been 
pleased to render paiitakers of that inestimable 
blessing; but, at,the sa'me'time, he exhorts them to 
inculcate this doctrine in such a manner, as not to 
^ive up the tenets relating to' divine grace,- which 
they had maintained in- their controversy with the 
Dominicans. Never, surely, was such a contradic- 
tory exhortation or order heard of; the good general 
thought, nevertheless, that he could reconcile abun- 
dantly these contradictions, by that branch of the 
divine knowledge which is called, by the schoolmeni 
scientid media. See the Catechisme Historique sur 
les Dissensions de PBglise, torn. i. p. 207. , 

On the other hand, the Dominicans, although their 
sentiments remain the same as they were before the 
commencement of this controversy ,/have learned to 
cast a kind of ambiguity and, obscurity over their 
theological sjjstem, by; using ce.rtain terms and ex- 
pressions, which are manifestly borrowed from the 
schools of the Jesuits; and this they do to prevent 
the latter from reproaching them with a propensity 
to the doctrine of Calvin. They are, moreover, 
much less remarkable than formerly, for their zeal- 
ous opposition to .the Jesuits, which may be owing 
perhaps to prudent reflections on the dangers they 
may have been involved in by this^pposition,, and 
the fruitless pains and labour.it has cost them. The 
Jansenists reproach them severely with this change 
of conduct, and consider it as a manifest and noto- 
rious apostacy from divine truth. See the Lettres 
Provinciales of Pascal,, lettre ii. We are not, how- 
ever, to conclude, from this , change of style and ex- 
ternal conduct among the Dominicans, that they are 
reconciled to the Jesuits, and that there remain no 
traces of their ancient opposition to that perfidious 
order. By no means; for, besides that many, ofthem 
are shocked at, the excessive timidity pr prudence of, 
a ^reat part of their brethren, the whole body retain 
some hidden .sparks of the indjgnatiqn .with which 
they formerly beheld the Jesuits; and, when a conve- 
nient occasion of discovering this indignation is of- 
fered, they do not let it pass unimproved. The Jan- 
senists are here embarked in the same causewith 
the Dominicans since the sentiments of St. Thomas, 
concerning divine grace, differ very little from those 
&f St. AugnstTne. Cardinal Henry Noris, the most 
eminently learned among the followers of the latter, 
expresses his concern, that he is not at liberty to pub- 
lish what passed in favour of Augustine, and to the 
disadvantage of Molina and the Jesuits, in the fa- 
mous congregation de Auxiliis, so often assembled, 
by the psipes Clement VlII. and Paul V. See his Viil- 
dieiiE Augustinianffi, cap. vi. p, .1175, torn. i. op. — 
" (iuando," says he, " recentiori Romano decreto id 
vetitum es.t, cuih dispendib causae, quam defen^o, ne- 
cessariam defensi.onem omitto." 

* For an accQuht of this famous man, see Bayle's 
DicUonaire — Leydecker,' de Vita et Mbrte Jansenii, - 
lib. iii. which makes the first part of his History of 
Jansenism'. Dictionaire dcs Livr^s Jansenistes, torn. i. 
This celebrated work of Jansenius, which gave sl^ch 
a wound to the Romish church, as neither the power 
nor wisdom of its pontiffs will ever be able to heal, ' 
is divided into three parts. The first is historical, 
and contains a relation of the Pelagian controversy, 
which Eirose in the fifth century. In the second we 
find an accurate account and illu'stration of the doc- 
trine of Augustine, relating to the Constitution and 
Powers of Human Nature, in its original, fallen, 
and renewed state. The third contains the doctrine 
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Jesuits acknowledge to be the production of 
a man of learning and piety, the doctrine of 
Augustine, concerning man's natural corrup- 
tion, and the nature and efficacy of tliat di- 
vine grace, which alone can efiace'this unliap- 
py stain, is unfolded at large, and illustrated, 
for the most part, in Augustine's own words: 
for the end, which Jansenius proposed to him- 
self in this work, was not to give his own pri- 
vate sentiments concerning' these important 
points, but to show in what manner they had 
been understood and explained by that cele- 
brated fatlier of the church, now mentibned 
whose name and authority were highly rever- 
ed in all parts of the Roman catholic world.* 
No incident could be more unfavourable to 
the cause of the Jesuits, and the progress of 
their religious system, than the puWication of 
this book; for, as the doctrinetof Augustine 
scarcely differed from that of the Domini- 
cans;! as it was held sacred, and almost re- 
spected as divine, in the church of Rome, on 
account of the extraordinary merit and autho- 
rity of that illustrious bishop, and, at the same 
time, was almost diametrically opposite to the 
sentiments generally received among the Je- 
suits, the latter could scarcely consider the 
book of Jansenius in any other light than as 
a tadt, but formidable refutation of their opi- 
nions concerning human liberty and divine 
grace; and accordingly, they iiot only drew 
their pens against tSs famous book, but also 
used their most zealous endeavours to obtain 
a public condemnation of it from Rome. Their 
endeavours were not unsuccessful. The Ro- 
man inquisitors began the opposition by pro- 
hibiting the perusal of it, in 1741; and, in the 
following year. Urban VIII. condemned it by a 
solemn bull, as infected with various errors that 
had been long banished from the catholic church. 
XLL There were nevertheless, places, even 
within the imunds of the Romish church, 
where neither the decisions of the inquisitore, 
nor the bull of the pontiif, were in the least 
respected. The doctors of Louvain in parti- 
cular, and the followers of Augustine in gene- 
ral, wlio were very numerous in the Nether- 
lands, opposed, with the utmost vigour, the 
proceedings of the Jesuits and the condemna- 
tion of Jansenius; and hence arose a wai-m 
contest, which proved a source of much trou- 
ble to the Belgic provinces. But it was not 
confined within such narrow limits; it reached 
the neighbouring countries, and broke out with 
peculiar vehemence in France, where the ab- 
bot of St. Cyran,{ a man of an elegant ge- 



of the same great man relating to the Aids of sanc- 
tifying Grace procured by Christ, and to the eternal 
Predestination of Men and Angels., The style of 
Jansenius is clear, but not sufficiently correct. 

* Thu& Jansenius expresses himself in his Augus- 
tinus, torn. ii. lib. proremial. cap. xxix. p. 65. — Non 
ego hie de aliqua nova sententia reperienda dispu- 
to . . . Bed de antiqua Augustini. duteritur, non 
quid de naturae humans statibus et viribus, vel de 
Dei' gratia et prtedestinatione sentienduni est, sed 
quid Augustinus olim, ecclesice nomine et applausu, 
tradiderit, prsdicaverit, scriptoque multiplicitercon- 
signaverit. 

t The Dominicans follpwed the sentiments of 
Thomas Aquinas, concerning the -nature and effi- 
cacy of Divine Grace. 

X The name of this abbot was Jean dii Verger de 
Haurane. 



nius, and equally distinguished by the extent 
of his learning, the lustre of his piety, and 
the sanctity of his manners, had procured to 
Augu^ine many zealous followers, and to the 
Jesuits as many bitter and implacable adver- 
saries.* This respectable abbot was the inti- 
mate friend and relative of Jansenius, and one 
of the most strenuous defenders of his doc- 
trine. On the other hand, the far greater part 
of the French theologists appeared on the side 
of the Jesuits, whose religious tenets seemed 
more honourable to human nature, or, at 
least, more agreeable to its propensities, more 
suitable to the genius of the Romish religion, 
ai>d more adapted to promote and advance the 
interests of the Romish church, than the doc- 
trine of Augustine. The party o^ Jansenius 
had also its patrons; and they were such as re- 
flected honour on the cause. In this respectar 
ble list we may reckon several bishops ethi- 
nent for their piety, and some of the first and 
most elegant geniuses of the French nation, 
such as Amauld, Nicole, Pascal, and Quesnel, 
and the other famous and learned men, who 
are known under the denomination of the Au- 
thors of Port-Royal. This party was also 
considerably augrpented by a multitude of pep- 
sons, who looked upon the usual practice of 
piety in the Romish church (which consists 
in the frequent use of the eucharist, the con- 
fession of sins, and the performance of certain 
external acts of religion,) as much inferior to 
what the Gospel requires, and who considered 
Christian piety as the vital and internal prin- 
ciple of a soul, in which true faith and divine 
love have gained a hippy ascendency. Thus 
one of the contending parties excelled in the 
number and power of its votaries, the other 
in the learning, genius, and piety of its adhe- 
rents; . and, things being thus balanced, it is 
npt difficult to compreliend, how a- contro- 
versy, which began about a century ago, should 
be still carried on with vehement contention 
and ardour.f 



* This illustrious abbot is considered by the Jan- 
senists as equal in merit and authority to Jansenius 
himself, whom he is supposed to have assisted in com- 
posing his Augustinus. The French, more especially, 
(I mean such of them as adopt the doctrine of Au- 
gustine,) revere him a& an oracle, and even extol 
him beyond Jansenius. For an account of the life 
and transactions of tb'is pious abbot,-see Lancelot's 
Memoires toucharit la Vie deM. de S. Cyran. — Re- 
cueil de plnsieurs Pieces pour servir a THistoire de 
Port-Epyal. — Arnaud D'Andilly, Memoires au sujet 
de rAbbe de S. Cyran, published in the first volume 
of his Vies des Religieuses de Port-Royal. — Bayle's 
Dictionary, at the article Jansenius. Dictionaire 
des Livres Jansenistes, tom. i. For an account of 
the earlier studies of the abbot in question, see Ga- 
briel Liron's Singularites Historiques et Literaires, 
tom. iv. p. 507. - 
.t The history of this contest is to be found in 
many authors, who have either given a relation 
of the whole, or treated apart some of its most in- 
teresting branches. The writers that ought to be 
principally consulted on this subject are the follow 
ing: Gerberon, Histoire Generate du Jansenisme, 
published at Amsterdam in 1700; and Du-Mas, His- 
toire des Cinq Propositions de Jansenius. The for- 
mer maintains the cause of the Jansenists, while 
the latter favours that of the Jesuits. — Add, tothese, 
Melch. Leydecker's Historia Jansenismi, and Vol- 
taire's Siecje de Louis XIV. Several books, writ- 
ten ou both sides, are .enumerated in the Biblio- 
theque Janseniste, ou Catalogue Alphabetiqne des 
Principaux'Livres Jansenistes, the author of which 
is said to be Doinin. Colonia, a learned Jesuit. 
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XLII. Those ,who have taken an attentive 
view of this long, ajid indeed endless contro- 
versy, cannot but think 'it a matter both pj, 
curiosity, and amusement to observe the con- 
trivances, stratagems, arguments, and arts em- 
ployed by both Jesuits and Jansenists; by the 
former in their methods of attack, and by the 
latter in their plans of defence. The Jesuits 
came forth into the field of controversy, arm- 
ed with sophistical.-arguments, odious compa- 
risons, papal bulls, royal edicts^ and the pro- 
tection of a great part of the nobiUty and 
bishops; and, as if all this had appeared to 
them insufficient, they had recourse to still 
more formidable auxiliaries, even the secular 
arm, and a competent number of dragoons. 
The Jansenists, far from being djmayed at 
the view of this warUke host, stood their ground 
with steadiness and intrepidity. They evaded 
thS seemingly mortal blows that were levelled 
at them in the royal and papal mandates, by 
the help of nice interpretations and subtle dis- 
tinctions, arid by the very same sophistical re- 
finements which they blamed in tlje Jesuits. 
To the" threats and frowns of the nobles and 
bishops, who protected their adversaries, they 
opiposed the favour and applause of the peo- 
ple; to sophisms they opposed sophisms, and 
invectives to invectives; and to human power 
they opposed the Divine Omhipotence, and 
boasted of the /miracles by which Heaven had 
declared itself in their favour. Whpn they 
-perceived that the strongest arguments, and 
the most respectable ^authorities, were insuffi- 
cient to con4uer the obstinacy of their adver- 
saries, they endeavoured, by their religious 
ezplorts, and their appliftation to the advance- 
ment of piety and learning, to obtain the fa- 
vdur of the pontiffs,- and strengthen their in- 
terest with the people. Hence they declared 
war against the enemies of the Romish church; 
formed new stratagems to ensnare and ruin 
the protestants; took extraordinary pains in 
instructing the youth in all the liberal arts 
arid sciences; drew up a variety of useful, ac- 
curate, and elegant abridgments, cofitaining- 
the elements of philosophy and the learned 
languages; published a multitude of treatises 
on practical religion and morality, whose per- 
suasive eloquence charmed all ranks and or- 
ders of men; introduced and cultivated an 
easy, coTrrect, and agreeable manner of writ- 
ing; and gave accurate and learned interpre- 
tations of several ancient authors. To all 
these various kinds of merit, the greatest part 
of which were real ' and solid, ^they added 
others that were at least visionary and clii-, 
merical; for they endeavoured to persuade, 
and did in effect persuade many, that the Su- 
preme Being interposed particularly in sup- 
port of their cause, and, by prodigies and mi- 
racles of a stupendous kind, confirmed the 
truth of the doctrine of Augustine, in a man- 
ner adapted to remove all doubt, and triumph 
over all opposition.* All this rendered the 



f It is well known that the Jansenists, or Augus- 
tiniahs. have long pretended to r-anfirra their doc- 
trine by rairaclea; sndthey even acknowledge, that 
these miracles have, sometimes saved them, when 
thtrir affairs have been reduced to a desperate situa- 



Jansenists extremely popular, and held the 
victory of the Jesuits for some time dubious; 
and it is more than probable, that the former 
would have triumphed, had not the cause of 
the latter -bfeen the cause of the papacy, and 
had not the stability and grandeur of the 
Romish church depended, in a great, measure, 
upon the success of their religious maxims. 

XLIII. It appears from several circumstan- 
ces, that Urban VIII., and after him Innocent 
X., were feally bent on appeasing these dan- 
gerous tumults, in the same manner as the 



tion. See the Memoires de Port-Royal, torn. i. p. 
256, torn. ii. p. 107.— The first time we hear mention 
made of these miracles, is in 1651), and the following 
years, when a thorn of the derisive crown that was 
putapon our Saviour's head by the Roman soldiers, 
is reported to have performed several marvellous 
cures in the convent of Port-Royal. See the Recueil 
de plusieurs Pieces pour servic a I'Histoire de Port- 
Eoyal, p. 238, 448; and Fontaine's collections upon 
the same subject, tom. ii.— Other prodigies followed 
in 1661 and 1664; and the fame of these miracles 
rose to a great height during the last century, and 
proved singularly advantageous to the cause of the 
Jansenites; butthey are now fallen, evert in France, 
Into oblivion and discredit. The Jansenists, there- 
fore^ of the present age, being j)ressed by their ad- 
ve.rsarSes, were obliged to have recourse to new pro- 
digies, 'as the old ones had entirely lost their credit; 
and they seemed, indeed, to have had miracles at 
command, by the considerable number they pretend- 
ed to perform. Thus, (if we are credulous enough 
to believe their reports,) in 1725, a woman, whose 
name was La Fosse, was suddenly cured of a bloody 
flux, Ijy imploring the aid of the host,, when it was, 
one day, carried by a Jatisenist priesK About two. 
years after this, we are told, that the tomb of Gerard 
Rouse, a canon of Avignon, was. honoured with 
miracles of a stupendous kind; and, finally, we are 
inforraedi that the same honour was conferred,- in 
1731, on the.bones of the abbe de Paris, which were 
interred at St. Medard, where innumerable miracles 
are said to have been wrought. This last story has 
"given rise to the warmest contests, between the su- 
perstitious- or crafty Jansenists and their adversa- 
ries in all communioijs. Beside all this, duesnel 
Levier, Desangins, and Tournus, the great orna 
ments of Jansenism, are said to Ivive furnished ex- 
traordinary succours, on several occasions; to sick 
and infirm persons,, who testified a lively confidence 
■in their prayers and merits. See a famous Jansenist 
book composed in ansvver to the Bmll TTnigemtus, 
and entitled, Jesus Christ sous I'Anatheme el sous 
I'E-tcommunicatinn, art. xvii. "xviii. — There is no 
doubt that a great part of the Jansenists _de- 
fend these.-miracles from principle, and in conse- 
■ quenc<3 of a persuasion of their truth and reality; 
for that party abounds with persons, whose piety is 
hlended with a most superstitious credulity, who- 
look upon their religious system as ^celestial truth, 
and their cause as the immediate cause of Hea- 
ven, and who are consequently disposed to think 
that it cannot be neglected by the Deity, or left 
without extraordinary marks of his approbation and 
supporting presence. It is however amazing, ana 
almost incredible, on the other hand, that the more 
judicious defenders of this cause, those eminent Jan- 
senists, whose sagacity, learning, and good sense, 
discov^ themselves so abundantly ip other matters, -" 
do not consider that the powers of nature, the effi- 
cacy of proper remedies, or the effects of imagina- 
tion, produce' many important changes and effects, 
which, from imposture, or a blind attachment to 
some particular cause, many are led to attribute tq 
the miraculous interposition' -of the Deity. We can 
easily account for the delusions of weak enthusi- 
asts, or the tricks of egregious impostors; but when 
we see men of piety andjudgment appearing in de- 
fence of such miracleaas those now under conside- 
ration, we must conclude, that they look upon fraud 
as lawful in the support of A good cause, and make 
no scruple of deceiving the people, when they pro- 
pose, by this demsion, to confirm and propagatQ 
what they take to be the truth. 
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popes in former times had prudently suppressed 
the controversies excited by Baius and the 
Dominicans. But the vivacity, inconstancy, 
and restless spirit of the French doctors, 
threw all into confusion, and disconcerted the 
measures of the pontiffs. The opposers of the 
doctrine of Augustine selected five proposi- 
tions out of the work of Jansenius already men- 
tiotied, which appeared to them the most erro- 
neous in their nature, and the most pernicious 
in their tendency; and, being set on by the in- 
'Stigation, and seconded by the influence of the 
Jesuits, employed their most zealous endea- 
vours and their most importunate entreaties 
at the court of Rome, to have these proposi- 
tions condemned. On the other hand, a great 
part of the GaUican clergy used their utmost 
efforts to prevent this condemnation; and, for 
that purpose they sent deputies to Rome, to 
entreat Innocent to suspend his final decision 
until the true sense of these propositions should 
be deliberately examined, since the ambiguity 
of style, in Which they were expressed, render- 
ed them susceptible of a false interpretation. 
But these entreaties were ineffectual: the in- 
terest and importunities of the Jesuits pre- 
vailed; and the pontiff, without examining the 
merits of the cause with a suitable degree of 
impartiality and attention, condemned, by a 
public bull, on the 31st of May, 1663, the 
propositions of Jansenius. These propositions 
contained the following doctrines: 1. "That 
there are divine precepts which' good men, 
notwithstanding their desire to observe them, 
are, nevertheless, absolutely unable to obey; 
nor has God given them that measure of grace, 
which is essentially necessary to render them 
capable of such obedience: 2. That no person, 
in this corrupt state of nature, can resist the 
influence of divine grace, when it operates 
upon the mind: 3. That, in order to render 
human actions meritorious, it is' not requisite 
that they be exempt from necessity, but only 
that they be free from constraint:* 4. That 
the Semi-Pelagians err grievously in maintain- 
ing, that the human will is endowed with the 
power of either receiving or resisting the aids 
and influences of preventing grace: 5. That 
whosoever affirms, that Jesus Christ made ex- 
piation, by his. sufferings and death, for the 
sins of all mankind, is a Semi-Pelagian." — Of 
these propositions tlie pontiff declared the first 
four only heretical; but he pronounced the 
fifth rash, impious, and injm'ious to the Su- 
preme Being.! 

XLIV. This sentence of the supreme eccle- 
siastical judge was indeed painful to the Jan- 
senists, and: in consequence highly agreeable 
to their adversaries. It did not however either 
drive the former to despair, or satisfy the lat- 



* Augustine, Leibnitz, an'l a considerable number 
of modern philoaophers, who maintain the doctrine 
of necessity, consider this necessity, inmoral actions, 
as consistent with true liberty, because it is consis- 
tent with spontaneity and choice. According to them, 
constraint alone and external force destroy merit 
and imputation. 

t TliJB bull is still extant in the Bullarium Roman- 
ura, torn. vi. p. 456. U has also been published; togeth- 
er with several other pieces relating to this contro- 
versy, Ify Du-Ftessis D'Argentre, in his Cojtectio 
Judiciorum de novisXrroribus torn, iii.-p. ii. 



ter to the extent of theu- desires; for while tlie 
doctrine was condemned, the man escaped., 
Jansenius was not named in theliull, nor did 
the pontiff even declare that the five proposi- 
tions were maintained, in the book entitled 
Augustinus, in the sense in which he had con- 
demned them. Hence the disciples of Augus- 
tine and Jansenius defended themselves by a 
distinction invented by the ingenious and subr 
tie Arnaud, in consequence of which they con- 
sidered separately in this controversy the- mat- 
ter of doctrine and the matter of fact; that is 
to say, they acknowledged themselves bound 
to believe, that the five propositions were justly 
condemned by the potitiff;* but they maintain- 
ed, that the pope had not declared, and con- 
sequently that they were bound not to believe, 
that these propositions were to be found in 
Jansenius' book, in the sense in which they 
had been condemned,! They did not however 
raijoy long the benefit of this artfiil distinction. 
The restless and invincible hatred of their ene- 
mies pursued them in every quarter where 
they looked for protection or repose, and at 
length engaged Alexander VII., the successor 
of Innocent, to declare, by a solemn bull, 
issued in 1636, that the five condemned pro- 
positions were the tenets of Jansenius, and 
were contained in liis book. The pontiff did 
not stop here; but to this flagrant instance of 
imprudence added another still more shocking; 
for, in 1665, he sent into France the form of a 
declaration, that was to be subscribed by all 
those who aspired to any preferment in the 
church, and in which it was affirmed, that the 
five propositions were to be found in the book 
of Jansenius, in the same sense in which they 
had been condemned by the chmch.| This 
declaration,' whose temerity and contentious 
tendency appeared in the most odious colom-s, 
not only to the Jansenists, but also to the 
wiser part of the French nation, produced de- 
plorable divisions aiid tumults. It was irh- 
rnediately opposed with vigom: by the Jansen- 
ists, who maintained, that in matters of fact 
the pope was fallible, especially when his de- 
cisions were merely personal, and not con- 
firmed by a general council; and, in conse- 
quence, that it was neither obligatory nor ne- 
cessary to subscribe this papal declaration, 
which had only a matter of fact for its object. 
The Jesuits, on the contrary, audaciously as- 
serted, even openly, in the city of Paris, and 
in the face of the Gallican church, that faith 
and confidence in the papal decisions relating 
to matter of fact, had no less the characters of 
a well-grounded and-.divine fiiith, than when 
these decisions related merely to matters of 
doctrine and opinion... It is to be remarked, 
on the other hand, that all the Jansenists were 
by no means so resolute and intrepid as those 
above-mentioned. Some of them declared, 
that they would neither subscribe nor reject 
the Form in question, but would show their 



8(J- * This was what our author calls the qu(Estio 
dejure.. 

Ql^ t This is the quxstio de facto, 

X This bull, and several other pieces, are also to 
be found.in D'Argentre's CoUectio Judiciorum, torn, 
iii. — 9ee the fortn of Alexander's declaration, with, 
the Mandate of Louis XIV. iHd. 
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veneration for the aathority of the pope, by 
observing a profound silence on that eubjeot, 
Others professed themselves ready to subsoriba 
it, not indeed without exception and reserve,' 
but on condition of being allowed to explain, 
-either verbally or in writing, the sense in which 
they understodd it, or the distinctions and 
limitations with which they were willing to 
adopt it. Others employed a variety of me- 
tliods and stratagems to elude the force of 
this tyrannical declaration.* But nothing of 
this kind was sufficient to satisfy the violent 
demands of the Jesuits; nothing less than the 
entire ruin of the Jansenists could appease 
their fury. Such, therefore, among the latter, 
as made the least opposition to the declaration 
in question, were thrown into prison, or sent 
into exile, or involved in some other species 
of persecution; and it is well known, that this 
severity was a consequence of the suggestions 
of the Jesuits, and of their influence in cabi- 
net-councils. 

XLV. The lenity or prudence of Clement 
IX. suspended, for a while, the calamities of 
, those who had sacrificed their liberty and their 
fortunes to their zeal for the doctrine of Augus- 
tine, and gave them both time to breathe, and 
reason to hope for better days. This change, 
which happened in 1669, was. occasioned by 
the fortitude alnd resolution of the bishops of 
Angers, Beauvais, Pamiers, and Alet, who ob- 
stinately and gloriously refused to subscribe, 
without the proper explications and distinctions, 
the oath or declaration that had produced such 
troubles and divisions in the church. They 
did not indeed stand alone in the breach; for, 
when the court of Rome began to menace and 
level its thunder at their heads, nineteen bi- 
shops more arose with a noble intrepidity, and 
adopted their cause, in solemn remonstrances, 
addressed both to the, king of I^rance and the 
pontiff. These resolute protesters were joined 
by Ann Genevieve de Bourbon, duchess of 
Longueville, a heroine of the-first rank both in 
birth and magnanimity, who, having renounc- 
ed the pleasures -and vanities of the world, 
which had long employed her most serious 
thoughts, espoused, with a devout ardour, the 
doctrines and cause of the Jansenists, and most 
earnestly implored the pope's clemency in their 
behalf. Moved by these entreaties, and also 
by other arguments and considerations of like 
moment, Clement became so indulgent as to 
accept a conditional subscription to-the'femous 
declaration, and to permit doctors of scrupu- 
lous consciences to sign it accordingto the men- 
tal interpretation they thought proper to give 
it. This instance of condescension and lenity 
was no sooner made public, than the Jansenists 
began to come forth from their lurking-places, 
to return from their voluntary exile, and to en- 
joy their former tranquillity and fireedom, be- 
ing exempt from all uneasy apprehensions of 
any farther persecution. ' 

This remarkable event is commonly called 
the Peace of Clement IX.; its duration, never- 



,=o *5? Da-Mas Histoire dea Cinq Propositions, p. 
158.— Gerberon, Hiatoire Generale du Jansenisme, 
p. U. p. 516. 



thelesa, was but transitory.* It was violated 
in 1676, at the instigation of the Jesuits, by 
Louis XIV., who declared, in a public edict, 
t6at it had only been granted for a time, out 
of condescending indulgence to the tender and 
scrupulous consciences of a certain nmnber of 
persons; and it was totally abolished after the' 
death of the duchess of Longueville, which 
happened in 1679, and deprived the Jansenists 
of their principal support. From that time 
their calamities were renewed, and they were 
pursued with the same malignity and rage that 
they had before experienced. Some of them 
avoided the rising storm by a voluntary exile; 
others sustained- it with invincible fortitude and 
constancy of mind; others turned aside its fury, 
and escaped its violence, as well as tiiey oould, 
by dexterity and prudence. Antoine Amaud, 
who was the head and leader of the party, fled 
into tlie Netherlands in 1679;t and in this re- 
treat he not only escaped the fury of his ene- 
mies, but had it in his power to hurt them con- 
siderably, and actually made the Jesuits feel 
the weight of his talents and the extent of his 
influence. For the admirable eloquence and 
sagacity of this great man gave him such an 
ascendency in the Netherlands, that the great- 
est part of the churches there embraced his 
opinions, and adopted his cause; the Romish 
congregations in Holland also were, by his in^ 
fluence, and the ministry of bis intimate friends 
and adherents, John Neercassel and Peter Cod- 
deus, bishops of Castorie and Sebasto,}. entirely 
gained over to the Jansenist party; T^hp ]a.tr 
ter churches still persevere with the utmost 



* The transactions relating to this event, which 
were carried on under the pontificate of Clement 
IX., are circumstantially related by cardinal Rospi- 
gliosi, in his Commentaries, which Pu-Flessis D'Ar- 
gentre has subjoined to his Elementa Theologica, 
published at Paris,, in 1716. See also the last-men- 
tioned author's CoUectio Judiciorum,.tom. iii. p. ii. 
p. 330, in which the letters of Clement are inserted. 
Two jansenists have written the History of the Cle- 
mentine Peace — ^Varet, vicar to the archbishop of 
Sens, in an anonymous work, entitled, Relation de 
ce qui s'est pass dans I'Affaite de la Paix de I'EgUse 
sous le Bape Clement IX.; and Q.uesnel, in an anony- 
mous production also, entitled, ta Paix de Clement 
IX. ou Demonstration dea deux Faussetes capitales 
avancees dans I'Histoire des Cinq Propositions contra 
laFoi des Disciples de St. Augustin. That Varet was 
the author of the former work is asserted in the Ca- 
techismeHistoriquesurles Contestations dePEglise, 
tom. i. p. 353; and that the latter came from the pen 
of auesnel, we learn from the writer of the Biblio- 
theque Janseniste, p. 314. There was another accu- 
rate and interesting accountof this transaction pub- 
lished in 1700, under the following title: Relation de 
ce qui s'est passe dans I'Affaire de la Paix de I'Eglise 
sous le Pape Clement IX. avec les Lettres, Actes. 
Meinoires, et autrea Pieces qui y ont rapport. The im- 
portant services that the duchess of Longueville ren- 
dered to the Jansenists in this aifairare related with 
elegance and spirit by Villefort, in his Vie d'Anne 
■Genevieve de Bourbon, Duchesse de Longueville 
tom. ii. livr. p. 89„ of the edition of Amsterdam 
(1739,) which is more ample and complete than the 
edition of Paris. 

t For an account -of this great man, see Bayle's 
Dictionary, and the Histoire abregee de la Vie et des 
Ouvrages de M. Amaud, puhjished at Cologne The 
change introduced ittto the Eon)ish churches in Hol- 
land is mentioned by Lafiteau, Vie de Clement XL 
tom, i. p. 133. For an account of Coddeus, Neercas- 
sel, and Varet, and the other patrons of Jansenism 
among the Dutch, see the Dictionaire des Livres Jan- 
senistes, tom. i. ii. iv. 

{^Bishops in partibus infidelinm. 
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steadiness in the principles of Jansenism; Eind, 
secured under the protection of the Dutch go- 
vernment, defy the threats, and hold in deri- 
sion the resentment, of the Romish pontiffs.* 

XLVI. It is not only on account of their em- 
bracing the doctrine of Augustine concerning 
divine grace (a doctrine which bears a striking 
resemblance to that of the Calvinists,) that the 
Jansenists have incurred the displeasure and 
resentment of the Jesuits. They are charged 
with many other circumstances, which appear 
intolerable to the ^arm votaries of the church 
of Rome. And, indeed, it is certain, that the 
various controversies, which have been mention- 
ed above, were excited in that church princi- 
pally, by the Jansenists, and have been propa- 
gated and handed down by them, even to our 
times, in a prodigious multitude of their books 
published both in France and in the Nether- 
lands.f But that which oSends most the Je- 
suits, and the other creatures of the .pontiff, is 
the austere severity that reigns in the system 
of moral discipline and practical religion adopt* 
ed by the Jansenists. For the members of this 
sect cry out against the corruptions of the 
church of Rome, and complain that neither 
its doctrines nor morals retain any traces of 
their former purity. They reproach the clergy 
with an universal depravation of sentiments 
and manners, and an entire forgetfulness of the 
dignity of their character, and the duties of 
their vocation. They censure the licentious- 
ness of the monastic orders, and insist upon the 
necessity of reforming their discipline' accord- 
ing to the rules of sanctity, abstinence, and 
seE'-denial, that were originally prescribed by 
their respective founders. They maintain, also, 
that the people ought to be carefully instruct- 
ed in all the doctrines and,precepts of Chris- 
tianity, and that, for this purpose, the Scrip- 
tures and public liturgies should be offered to 
their perusal in their mother tongue; and, final- 
ly, they look upon it as a matter of the highest 
moment to persuade all Christians that true 
piety does not consist in the observance of 
pompous rites, or in the performance of ex- 
ternal acts of devotion, but in inward holiness 
and divine love. 

These sentiments of the Jansenists, on a ge- 
neral view, seem jiwt and rational, and suita- 
ble to the spirit and genius of Christianity; but, 
when we examine the particular branches into 
which they extend these general principles, the 
consequences they deduce from them, and the 
manner in which they apply them, in their 
rules of discipline and practice, we shall find, 
that the piety of this famous party is deeply 
tinged both with superstition and fanaticism; 
that it more especially favours the harsh and 
enthusiastical opinion of the Mystics; and, in 
consequence, that the Jansenists are not unde- 
servedly branded by their adversaries with the 
appellation of Rigorists.J This denomination 



3Qt. * It must, however, be observed, that, not- 
withstanding the ascendency which the Jansenists 
have in Holland, the Jesuits, for some time past, 
have by artifice and disguise gained a considerable 
footing among the Romish churches that are tolerat- 
ed by the republic. 

t See Hist. Eccles. Rom. saec^ XVI. sect. xxxi. 

t They who desire to form a just notion of the dis- 
mal piety of the Jansenists, (which carries the un- 



they merited in a peculiar manner, , by their 
doctrine concerning repentance and penance, 
whose tendency, considered both in a civil and 
religious point of view, is sii^ularly perniciousi 

seemly features of the gloomy devotion that was for- 
merly practised by fanatical hermits in the dcserta 
of Syria, Libya, and Egypt, but is entirely foreign 
from the dictates of reason and the amiable spirit 
of Christianity,) have only to peruse the epistles and 
other writings of the abbot of St. Cyran, who is the 
great oracle of the party. This abbot was a well- 
nienning man; and his piety, such as it was, carried 
in it the marks of sincerity and fervour; he was also 
superior, perhaps, as a pastor, to the greatest part of 
the Roman catholic doctors; and his learning, more 
especially his knowledge of religious antiquity, was 
very considerable; but to propose this man as a com- 
plete and perfect' model of genuine piety, and as" a 
most accurate and accomplished teacher of Christian 
virtue, is an absurdity peculiar to the Jansenists, 
and can be adopted by no person who Jcnows what 
genuine piety and Christian virtue are. That we 
nnay not seem to detract rashly, and without reason, 
from the merit of this eminent man, it will not be 
improper to confirm what we have said by some in- 
stances. This good abbot, having undertaken to van- 
quish the heretics, (i. e. the protestants,) in a prolix 
and extensive work, was obliged to read, or at least 
to look into the various writings published by that 
impious tribe; and this he did in company with his 
nephew Martin de^arcos, who resembled him entire- 
ly in his sentiments and manners. But before he 
would venture to open a book composed by a protes- 
tant, he constantly marked it with the sign of the 
cross, to expel the evil spirit. What weakness and 
superstition did this ridiculous, proceeding discover! 
for the good man was persuaded that Satan had fix- 
ed his residence in the books of the protestants; but 
it is not so easy to determine where he'imagihed the 
wicked spirit lay, whether in the paper, in the letters, 
between the leaves, orin the doctrines of these t»/er- 
nal productions. Let us see the account that is 
given of this matter by Lancelot, in , his Memoirea 
touchant la Vie de M. I'Abbe de S. Cyran, tom. i. p. 
22(3. His words are as follow; "II lisoit ces livres 
avec tant de piete, qu'en les prenant il les exorcisoit 
toujours en faisant la signe de la croix dessus, ne 
doutant point que le demon n'y residoit actuelle- 
mcnt." His attachment to Augustine was so exces- 
sive, that he looked upon as sacred and divine even 
those opinions of that great man, which the wiser 
part of the Romish doctors had rejected as erroneous 
and highly dangerous. Such, (among others,) was 
the extravagant and pernicious tenet, that the saints 
are the only lawful proprietors of the world, and that 
the wicked have no right, by tneaivine law, to tho!<e 
things which they possess justly, in consequence of 
the decisions of human law. To this purpose is the 
following assertion of our abbot, as we find it in - 
Fontaine's Memoires pour servir a I' Histoire de 
Port-Royal, tom. i. p. 201. " Jesus Christ n'est encore 
entre dans la possession de son royaume temporel, 
ei des biens duvmonde qui'lui appartiennent, que par 
cette petite portion qu'en tient I'eglise par les benefi- 
ces de ses clercs, qui ne sont que les 'fermiers et les 
depositaires de Jesus Christ." If, therefore, we are 
to give credit to this visionary man, the golden age 
is approaching, when Jesus Christ, having pulled 
down the mighty from their seats, and dethroned the 
kings and princes of the earth, shall reduce the whole 
world under his sole dominion, and give it over to 
the government of priests and monks, who are the 
princes of hia church. — After we have seen such sen- 
timents as these maintained by their oracle and 
chief, it is natural to be surprised when we hear the 
Jansenists boasting 6f their zeal in defending sove- 
reign states, and, in general, the civil rights of man- 
kind, ag-ainst the stratagems and usurpations of the 
ponti£5i. 

The notions of the abbot of St. Cyran concerning 
prayer, which breathe the' fanatical spirit of mysti- 
cism, will farther confirm what we have said of his 
propensity to enthusiasm. It was, for example, a 
favourite maxim with him, that the Christian who 
prays, ought neVer to recollect the good things he 
stands in need of in order to ask them of God, since 
true prayer does not consist in distinct notions and 
clear ideas of what we are doing in that aoleum smUl 
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for they njakp repentance consist. chiefly in 
•thoae. voluntary -sufferings, which tlie traris- 

. . gressor inflkt3''Upon Hims^, in proportion to" 
tlie natjire of his crimes and' tlie degree' of his 
guilt. A^ their notions of the extent of man's 
original corruption are greatly e?iaggerated; 
they prescribe remedies to/it' that are "0f Jhe 
same nature. They, look upon ChrisUans as 
bound to expiate this, original guilt .by acts of 
mortiiica,tion performed in solitude and silence, 
by torturing arid macerating their bodies, by 
pain^ labour, 'excessive abstiiiencej contmual. 
prayer and conteiiiplationiaiad they hold every 
pei'sonnblilgeft to increase these voluntary pains 

, and suffering^^ inv proportion to the jdegree ijf 
corruption ^eiived by each from nature; or fcon- 
tracted by a, vicious aiid Jtceiitlous course of 
life. They eyeii carry these aust^ities to 
so high a pitch, that they do jiot scruple, to 
call those holy self^tormentors',, who have gra- 
dually' put an end to their days tr^ pXaessiVB 
abstinence or labpur,. the 'sacred victims pf 
repentance, th'at have been'c'e«TO^?d by tEe 
fire of xlivine love.' ]\o| sfttisfied with this fa- 
natical language, they gdstjH farther, and su-. 
perstitiously maintain, that the epnduct of 
these .self-murderers is "peculiarly ijfleritorious 
in theeyie of Heaven; and that their sufferings; 
macerations, and labours, appease the aSger of 
.the Deity,' and not only tpntribute to their own 
felicity, but draw do^Yn:al)^ndaBtblessings upon 
their' firiends-and upon tlje church. . We migb% 
confirm this accoujxt by variQ;us ekatoples, and 
more especially "by tha.t of thefembus abbede 
Paris, the great wondet-wbiker. of the- janse- 
nists, who put himself to a most pauifiil death, 
in o'rder to -gatis^tke- justice of an .incensed 



.- but in a certain blind Jmp'ulse 'of divine love. Sucii 
is the account giveri .of 'the abbot's 5en.tiinents -on 

. thi.B head by- Lancelot, tom.'ji.'p. 44 — -" II ne ci'oyoit 
p.ag^.(8ays xhat author;) que.l'on .pxlt faire .quelque 
eiObrt.pour 8''appliqiiera,quel(^re' point, ou. a;^ue!que 

. pejiaee particuHeif-^patce 'qrie-la v(Sritable,priere,est 
plutot un attrait de'stiif .arnou-r.^qui'eiiipOTte'.notre- 
effiur vers Jul, etiioius.'erileve'cdjnme.-liprs- de nous-- 
memes^qu'une'dcMviipa'ti'o^i.de.notre es'pti't, quise rem- 
pliss&ae Tid^e-de 'quelque oBjeti quoi que divin." 
Accpranig to this hypothesis; (He inai\ prays best who 
neifthei thiiik? nor a^', in'tbataci o'f devotion. This 

: is,'iijdeed,a'very'extraordin'ary acco'untof the mat- 
ter, ,aiid-contains an idea-of prayer which seems td 
ha'Ve been'qjuite unknown to Christ, and- bis apos- 
tles; for the former has commaji'ddd.uB to" address our 
prayers to iSdd.in a selformof words; and the latter 
frequenlily tell us the 'subjects t)f their petitions and 
supplications.. ■ / ■•''■, 

Bm, of all the errors of this Arch-Jansenist, not 
one was.so .pernicious as'the fanatical notion he en- 
te'rtained of -h'is being the residelice of the33eity, the 
instr^meiU of the (iqdhead, by -which'tR& divine' na- 
ture itself essen'ti.afly.OBefated. It-vvaS'.iu couse-: 
quSnce-uf this dangerous principip^ that' he- recom- 
mended it as a duty incumbent on all Eioos rnento 
folldw, without colisultitrg their judgment or any 
other guide; the first iflotiohs and impulses of their 
mi^d^, as tl»dicjates of Heaven, ^nd, indeed, the 
JTansenists, in geiieral, are intimately, persuaded; 
thatGod operatesimmediatef^npqn the ininds of 
those wJm have' composed, oV J-ather suppressed, all 
the'motiohs of tBe understanding jind of the will, 
and that to such he declares; from above, his inten- 
tions arid commands; since" whatever thought's, in- 
clinations, or "designs, arise within IhemV in this' 
oalhi state of tranquillity and''silenc;er"aro to be coB- 
sidered as the direct suggestions and Oracles of the 
divme wisdom, See^ Jbr a farther account of thijs 
pestilential doctrine, the .Memoires.de Port'Enval, 
taih. iii. p. 246. .. „ . ■^ 

• '..• Vot. II.— f28'..-i- ' ; ■:,;.■•-' 



God:* such- was the pKtujje he had formed of 
the best.of beings in his disordered fancy. 

XL VII. A Strikm^ example of this austere, 
forbidding, and" extravagant spepieg of devo- 
tion, was exhibited in that' celebrated female 
convent called Jlbrt-Rbyal in the Fields, which 
was situa,ted in' a retired, deep, and, gloomy 
vale, not far lf.bm Paris. Henry IV. commit- 
ted tholnspectioji and goverlmjent of this aus- 
tere society, .'al3out the commencement pf this 
century, to Jaquelinp, dgiUghter of ^nfome 
Arnaudjt whOf^after her cPnversion, assumed 
the name' pf Marie Aig^li'J*'? ^^ '^ Sainte; 
Madelaine. T^'s lady-lM.d at firstled.a very 
dissolute- life, j wlTich was the general case of 
ihe cloistered fair in France about this peiipd;, 
but a remarkable change Jiappened in her sen- 
timents and manners, in 1609, whfen she re- 
splved no more to live like a nun, but to corl- 
sccrate her future days to deep devotion and 
penitential' exercises/ This holy resolution 
was strengthened-^ by her acquaintance; with 
the fainpus Francpis de Sales, and the abbpt 
of St^ Cyran. . The last of these pious- ebn- 
nexions she formed in f623, and. regulated 
both her own conduct and the manners of her , 
convent by the doctrine and example of these 
'devout .men. Hence i t happened , that, during 
the wliole course of this century, tlie convent 
of Port-Royal, excited the indilnation. of -the. 
Jesuits, the admiration of the Jansenists, and 
the attention of Europe. The holy virgins 
■observed, with the utmost rigour and exact-: 
ness, -that ancient rule of thp Cistercians, which 
had been aJmost every, w-he?© aiirogated" on 
aeooupt of i.ts excessive aiid inMlfeji'able aus- 
terity: they even went bpypnd, its most cruel 
d'ema.rid^.^ .Sjich was the fame of this devout 



■ * See ^Mbrin's Com- de Pten-rtcntia, praf. p. 3, in 
which there' is a tacit censure o'f the penance of the . 
Jansen.ists. — S6e, on- the other hand', the Memoires 
de, Port-Ro^aK- — The Ju'nsenists, -among all themeri-r 
tqrio'Us 'actions of, the abbot-of St. Cyran, find'iione 
more, wtjjthy of ^dmratiofi and applause than his 
restoring, from oblivion the true system of peniten- 
tial discipline; and. they consider him as .the second " 
author or parent of the doctrine of penance. This 
very d.Octrine', however, was one of the principal, 
reasons of his being committed- to prison by the or- 
;d?f of cardinal Richelieu. — ' • ■ , 

^t An eminent lawyer, and father to the famous 
.Arhaud, dqctor;'Of the Sorbonne. • 

(0f I The'mssolute life imputed to this abbess by 
Dr. Mosheim is an egregious mi'stalfie, which seems- 
to have proceeded from his mi^understailding a pas-' 
sage in Bajne's.JJictionar'y, *ol. i. p. 338, note f, the 
fourth French edition. '. ' 

^ There is a prodigious multitude of books still ex; 
tant, in which the vise, progress, laws, andflanctity, ', 
of this famous. cbrivenX. ar^ described and extolled 
by em-intent" Jansenists', vvho, at the same tij^e, de- 
ploi'e. its .fate in t)ie most dolefuUstrains. .Of this, 
multitude we shall mention those only which tnay' 
easily be procured, and which contain the most mo- 
dern .and. circuin^tantial accounts of that celebrated 
estabiishinent. — iThe Benedictines-of St. Maur have 
^iven- a'n exact, though. dry history of this convent 
in their Gallia Christiana, torn, vii, A more.Mega.nt - 
iind. agreeable account' ot it, cfia-rgedv however, with 
imperfection and jiartialUy, was composed by the 
famous poet Kacinej under .the titi^ 'of Abrcg^. de 
Pfjistoire^de. Port-Royal, and Was piiblished, after 
having p^sse^', througW'''many e.ditions, in. tlie year 
17^0, at"- Amsterdam, among the works of his 'son 
Louis Kaoin'e, tom. ii- The external state and fdrin 
ofthis convent are professedly, described by -Moleon, 
in -his 'MayageS Uturgiques, p. 234.=-Add to these,- 
Nic. ]Fp,B'tainc's Memoires poui'aervir a I'Histoire de 
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sisterhood, that multitudes of pious persons 
were ambitious to dwell in the neighbourhood 
of Port-Royal, and that a great pajt of the 
Jansenist Penitents, or self-tormentors, of .both 
sexes, built huts without its precincts, where. 
they imitated tlie manners .of those austere 
■ and gloomy fanatics, who, in. the fourth a»d 
fiilh centuries, retired into the wild and uncul- 
tivated places of- Syria and Egypt, and were 
commonly called the Fathers orthe Desert. 
The end which these penitents had in view 
was, by silence, hunger, thirst, prayei", bodily 
labour, watohlngs, sorrow, and other volunta- 
ry acts of ^If-denial, to > efface the guilt, and 
remove the pollution whicli the soul had de- 
rived from natural corruptions or evil habits.* 
They did not, howeverj^all observe the same 
discipline, or follow the same kind of applica- 
tion and labour. The more learned consumed 
their strength in composing laborious produc- 
tions filled with sacred and pro&ne erudition, 
and some of these ha,ve, no doubt, deserved 
well of the republic of letters: others were em- 



Port-Eoyal, published in 1738.— Tlie Mcmoires (by 
Du-Fo8se) pour servir a I'Histoi^ede. Port-Royal; and 
the Recueil de plusiers Pieces pour servir a I'Histoire 
de Port-Royal. — The editor of this last compilation 
promises, in his preface, farther collections of pieces 
relative to the same subject, and seems-to insinuate, 
that a complete history of Port-Royal, drawn from 
these and other v.aluable and authentic records','will 
sooner or later see the light. See, beside the authors, 
above-mentioned, Lancelot's -Memoires touchant la 

"Vie de I'Abbe de St. Cyran. All these authors con- 
fine their relations to the external form alid various 
■revolutions of this nunnery^ Its internal stafe,.its 
. rules of 'dim^)line, the manners-of its virgins, and 

' the'iiicidents^nd transactions thathappched bet.we^n- 
theth and the holy neighbour)iood of Jansenists, 
aredescribed and related-by another set of writers.. 
See the Memoires pour Servir a I'Histoire de Port- 
Royal, et a la Vie de Marie. Angelique D'Arnaud, 
published at Utrecht in 3742; also the Vies interes- 
santes et edifiantes des Religieuses de Port-Royal, 
et de plusieiirs Personnes qui leur etnient attachces; 
and^for an account of the suppression an(f abolition 
of this convent, see the Memoires sur la Destruction 
del'Abbaye de Port-R-oyardes Champs. If we do 
not mis.take, all these histories and relations have 
been much less serviceable to the reputation "of this 
famous convent than the Jausenist party are .wiM; 
ing to think. When we view'Arnaud, Tilleniont, 
■ Nicole, Le Maitrfe, and the other authors of Port- 
Royal, in their learned productions, they, then ap- 
pear -truly .great; but, when we lay aside their 
.works, and, taking up these histories of Port-Royal, 
Bee these great men in private Jife^ in the constant 

. practice of that austere discipline of which the Jan- 
senists boast so foolishly, they shrink almost to no- 
thing, appear in the contemptible light.of fanatics, 
and seem totally unworthy of the fame they have 
acquired. When we read the Discourses that Isaac 
le Maitre, commonly called Saey, pronounced at the 
bar, together with his other ingenious productions, 
we cannot refuse him the applause that is due to 
such an elegant and accomplished writer; but when 

- v^e meet with this-polite author at Port-Royal, mix- 
ed with labourers and reapers, and with the spjlde 
0^ the sickle in his hand, he certainly ma'kes a ludi- 
crous or comical figure, and can scarcely be looked 
upon as perfectly- right in his head. . 

* Among the most eminent of-these' penitents was 
Isaac le Maitre, a celebrated advocate at -Paris, 
whose eloquence had procured him a shining reputa- 
tion, and who, in 1637, retifpd to Port-Royal, to 
make expiation for his sins. The r6tr«at -of this 
eminent man raised new enemies to the abbot of St. 

-^yran. See the Memoires pour I'Histoire de Port- 
Royal, torn. i. p. 323. The example of Le Maitre 
was followed^y some persons of the highest distinc- 
tion, and by a great number of persons of all ranks. 
Bee the Vies dea Religieuses de Pqrt Royaf, t. i. p.- 
141 ■■- • 



ployed in teaching youth tlie rudiments of 
language and the prmciples of science; but the 
far greatest parftxhausted both thejiealth of 
their bodies and""the vigour of their minds in 
servile industry and rural labour,- and thus 
pined away -by a slow kind of death. What- 
is singularly surprising is, that many of these 
voluutary victims -of an inhuman piety wero 
persons illustrious both by their. biith and sta- 
tions, who, after having distingaished, them- 
selves in civil or mihtairy employments, de- 
based themselves so far in this penitential re- 
treat, as to . asstune the character, offices, and 
labours, of .the Jowest servants. 

This celebrated retreat of the devout and 
austere Jansenists'was subject to many vicissi- 
tudes during the whole course of this century: 
at one time it flourished in unrivalled glory; 
at another, it seemed eclipsed, ajid on the brink 
of ruin. At length, 'however, the period of 
its extinction approached.' The nvms obsti- 
nately refiised to subscribe the declaration of 
pope Alexander VII., that has been so often 
mentioned; on the other hand, their convent 
and rule of discipline were considered as de- 
trimental to "the interests of the kingdom, eind 
a dishonour to some of the first families in 
Frarioej hence Louis XIV., in 1709, instigated • 
by the violent counsels of the Jesuits, ordered 
the convent to be suppressed; the whole build- 
ing to be levelled with the ground; and the 
nuns to be removed- to Paris. Ajid, lest there 
should. still remain some secret fuel to nourish - 
the flame of superstition in that place,- he"6r- 
dered the very carcases of the-iiuns and devout 
Jansenists to be dug up and buried elsewhere. 

XLVIII. Tie- o^her controversies that dis- 
turbe4 the tranquillity of the church of Rome, 
were but light blasts when compared with thjs 
violent hurricane. The old debate', howevei^ 
between the Franciscans and Dominicans, con- 
cerning the immaculate conception of'the Vir- 
gin Mary, which was maintained by the former, 
and denied, by the latter, gave much trouble 
and perplexity to-the Jontiffs, and more espe- 
cially to Taul v., Gregory XV.', and Alexan- 
der Vll. The kingdom of Spain was so" agi- 
tated and divided into factions by this contro- 
versy, in the former part of this century, that 
solemn^ embassies were sent to iteme, both by 
Philip III., and his successor,. with a view to 
engage the Roman pontiff to deteriiiine the 
question', or, at any rate, to pdtan end lo the 
contest by a public edict. But, notwithstand- 
ing the weighty solicitations of these monarcfas, 
the oracl.e of Rome pronounced nothing but 
ambiguous words; and its high priests- pru- 
dently ayoided coming to a plain and positive 
decision of the aflair. If they were awed, on 
one hand, byithe warm remonstrances of the 
Spanish court, which fevoured the sentiment 
of the Franciscans, they were restrained, on 
the other j by the credit and~ influence of the 
Dominicans: so that, after the most earnest 
entreaties and importunities, all that could be 
obtained from the pontiff, by the court of 
Spain,- was a declaration, intimating that the 
opinion of the Franciscaiis bad a high degree 
of probability on its side, ^nd forbidding ^e 
Dominicans to oppose il. in. a public, manner; 
but this declaration was accompanied with 
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another,* by which the Franciscans were pro- 
hibited, m their turn, from treating as errone- 
ous the,MOtrine of the Dominicans. This ac- 
eominodation of4he dispute jnrould have been 
highly laudable in a prince or civil'magistrate, 
who, unacquainted with theological questions 
of such an abstruse rtature, preferred the tfan- 
quillity of his people to the disdussion of such 
an intricate and unimportant point; but whe- 
ther it was honourable to a supreme pontiff, 
who boasts of a divine right to decide all reli- 
gious controversies, and pretends to a degree 
of inspiration that places him beyond the pos- 
sibility of erring, we leave to the consideration 
of those who have his glory at heart. 

XLIX. The controversies with the Mystics 
were now renewed; ajid that sect, which in 
former times enjoyed such a high degree of 
reputation and Authority, was treated with the 
greatest severity, and involved in the deepest 
distress, toward the conclusion of this century. 
This unhappy change in its affairs^was princi- 
pally occasioned by the fanaticism and iinpru- 
denceofMichaeJ.de ^oKiios, a Spanish priest, 
who resided at Romp., and tiie fame ofjvho.se 
ardent piety and" devotion proqured him a con- 
siderable number of disciples of both sexes. 
A book published at Rome in 1681, by this 
ecclesiastic, under -the title of. the .Spiritual 
(xuide, alarmed the doctors of the churc^.f 
Tins book contained, beside the usual pre- 
cepts and institutions of mystic tiieology, seve- 
ral notions relating to a spiritual and contem- 
plative hfe, that seemed to rfevive.the pernipi- 
ous and infernal errors of the Beghards,; aftd 
open a door to all sorts of JipentiousnesS'and 
profligacy. The principles df MqUnos, which 
have been very differeptiy interpreted by his 

* See Fred. Ulr. Calixti Bistoria Immaculate Con- 
ce^tionis B. Virginia Mariie, published in 1696'.— 
HornHfeckii Comm. ad Bullain Drbani VIII. de die- 
bus Festis, p. 250 — Launoif Prffiscriptiones de Con- 
ceptu Virginis Maris, torn. i. p. i. oper..^Ii"cfrig after 
this period, dement XT. went a step farther, and 
appointed, in 1708, a festival to. be celebrated, in ho- 
nour of thfe immaculate conception, 'tfato.ughout the 
Romisli -church. See the Memoires de Trevoux for 
the year 1709, act. xxxviii.-p. 514. Biit the Ddjiiiii.- 

...cans-p.bstinatelydeny that .the, obligatioi^ of this- llaw 
extends to them; and persist in maiatai.iijing.. their 
ancient doctrine, though with more -modesty -and 
Gircuraspectioh than they.-formerIy discovered in' this 
debate; and when we consider -that their opinion in 

. this respect ha? nevef been. expressly condemned. by 
any pope, and that they are not in the least molest- 
ed, or. even censured, for refusing to celebrate the 
festival above-mentioned, it appears evidently, from 
all this, that the terms of the papal edict are to 6*6- 
uiiderstood with ce.rtain restrictions, and interpreted 

' in a mild and indulgent manner;' and that the ^pirtt 
of this edict Is not contrary to the tenorijf the iaS- 
mer. declarations of the pontiffs oh this head. -See' 
Lamihdus Pritanius (a liotitiAu^ name assumed by 
the author Muratori)d^IngeniorumTvloderatiohe in 
fieligionis Negotio, p. 254. , ' 

f This work, which was published in- 1675, was 
honoured with the approbation arid encomiums of 
manyeminent and respectable personages. It was 
translated into Latin, Italian, French, and Dutch, 
and passed through many editions.: There js another 
work of Molinos composed in the same spirit, con- 
cerning the daily celebratioiu of the communion, 
which was also condemned. See the, ''Eecueif de 
diverses Pieces concernant le auietisme ct les duie-' 
tistes, ou Molinos, ses^Sentimens et ses Disciples,"!. 
publishMat-Amsterdaih, in 1688, in which -tjio reader 
will find a French translatioji of the Spiritual Guides 

■ together with a collection of letters on varioiiB- Bubi 
jects.-wrifcBn by Molinos. 



friends and enemies, amount to thiS: "that the 
wljole of religion consists in the perfect tran- 
quillity of a mind removed from all external 
aiid finite things,. and centred in God, and In 
such a pure love of^the Supreme Being, as is ' 
independent of all pijospect of interest or re- 
ward;" or, to express the doctrine of this 
Mystic, in dther words, "The soul, in the 
pursuit of the supreme gopd, must retire from 
the repprtB and gratifications of sensg, and, in 
general, from all corporeal objects, and, impos- 
mg silence ■iipon all the motions of the nnd*- 
Btandipg and will, must- be absorbed in the 
Deity." Hence the denomination of Quietist 
was given to the followers-of Molinos; though 
that of Mystic, which was their vulgar title, 
was more applicable, and expressed . ivlth 
greater propriety their fanatical system; for 
the doctrine of Molinos Jjad no other circum- 
stance of novelty attehding it, than the singu- 
lar terms he employed in imfolding his notions, 
and the ingenuity he discovered in digesting 
what the ancient Mystics had thrown out in 
tfte most confused and incoherent jargon, into 
something that looked like a system. The 
Jesuits, and other zealous votaries of Rome, 
soon percei-ved that his system. was a^ tacit 
censure of tile Romish church; as having de- 
parted from the spirit of true religion, by plac- 
ing the essence of piety in external works, and 
in the performance of a certain round of cere- 
monies. But the warmest opposition that he 
met with was from the French ambassador* 
tit Rome, "who raised a most violent persecu- 
tion against him.- This made many imagine, 
that it' was not his theological system alone 
that bad inflamed the resentment of. that min- 
ister; but that some considerations of a politi- 
cal nature had been blended with, this famous 
.jjontroversy, and that the Spaii^ish Mystic had , 
opposed the designs and negotiations of the 
French monarch, at the court of Rome. How- 
ever that may have been, Molino3> unable to 
resist the storm, and abandoned by, those from 
whom he chiefly expected succour, yielded to 
it in 1685,'whien, notwithstanding the number, 
rank, and credit of his friends at Rome, and 
the particular marks of favour he ha,d received 
ftom the pontitf,f he was thrown into prison. 
Two years after this; he was obliged to re- 
nounce, in a public manner, the errors of which 
he wa£ accused; and this solemn recantation 
was followed by a sentence of perpetual im- 
prisonment; fi:ora which he was, in an ad- 
vanced age, delivered by death, in 169.6.J The 
candid and . Impartial will be obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that, the opinions and expressions 
of this enthusiast were perfidiously misrepre- ■ 
sented and perverted' by the Jesuits and others, 
whose interest it was that he should be put 
out of the way, and excluded from every 



* Ciirdinai d^strees. 

. i Innocent XI. 

■ X He was borh in the diocese of Saragossa, in 1627; 
see the Biblioth. Janseniste, p. 469.— For an accountr 
6f this .feontroversy, see the Narrative of the Proceed^ - 
ings "(Jf. .the 'Controversy .concerning xt^uietism, sub- 
.joined to the German translation of Burnet's Travels' 
as also Arnoldi Histor. Eccles. et Hseretic. torn, iii 
c. xvii. — Jaegeri Histor. Eccles. et Polit. Sseouli XVIL 
decen. ix.— Plessis D'Argentre, Collectio^Judiciorum 
de hovis Errdribus, t.'iii. p.,as7, where -may be seen 
the papal edicts relating to this controversy. 
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thing but contemplation and repose; and it is 
most certain, that his doctrine was charged 
with consequences which he neither approved 
ilor even apprehended. But, on the other 
■nand, it must also be- confessed, that his 
system was chargeable with the greatest part 
of the reproaches thdt are' justly thrown upon 
the MjTstics, and favoured much the illusions 
and follies of those fanatics, who would make 
the crude visions of their disordered fancies 
pass for divirie revelations.* 

L. It would have been truly surprising had 
a system of piety, that was so adapted to se- 
duce the indolent mind, to -captivate the warm 
imagination, and melt the tender heart, been 
destitute of votaries and followers'. This was 
by no means the case. In Italy, Spain, France, 
and the Netherlands, Molinos had a considera- 
ble" number of disciples; and, beside the rea- 
sons we have now hinted, another circum- 
stance must have contributed much to multi- 
ply his votaries; for, in all parts of the Roujish 
dominion, there were numbers of persons, who 
had sense and knowledge enough to perceive, 
that the whole of religion could not consist 
ih eirternal rites and "bodily mortifications, but 
too little to direct themselves in religious mat- 
ters, or to substitute what was right in- the 
place of what -they knew to be wrong; ^d 
hence it was natural for them to' follow tlie 
first plausible guide that was offered to them. 
But the church of Rome, apprehensive of the 
consequences of this mystic theology, left no 
method unemployed that could contribute to 
stop its progress; and, by the force of promises 
and threats, of severity and mildne^ properly 
applied, stifled in the birth .the commotions 
and changes it seemed adapted to excite. The 
death of Molinos contributed also to dispel the 
anxiety of the Romish doctors, since his dis- 
ciples and followers seemed too inconsiderable 
to deserve any notice. Among these are gene- 
rally reckoned cardiital Petrucci, Francis de 
la Combe, a Barnabite friar, (the spiritual di- 
rector of Madame Guyon,) -Fi:anois Malavalle, 
Bemier de Louvigni, and others of less note. 
These enthusiasts, as is common among- the 
Mystics, differ from Molinos in several points, 
and are also divided among themselves. This 
diversity is, however, rather nominal than 
real; and, if we consider the true signification 
of the terms by which they express their re- 
spective notions, we shall find that they all set 
out from the same principles, and tend to the 
same conclusions.f 

LI. One of the principal patrons and propa- 
gators of Quietism in France, was Marie Bou- 
vieresde la Mothe Guyon, a woman of fashion, 
remarkable for the goodness of her heart and 
the regularity of hec manners, but of an incon- 
stant and unsettled temper, aiid subject to be 
drawn away by the seduction of a warm and 
unbridled fency^ This female apostle of mys- 



* All that can be alleged in defence of Molinos 
bas been collected by Weisman, in his Histor. Eccle- 
Biast. SiBC. XVII. 

t The writings of these fanatics are enumerated 
and sharply criticised by Colonia, in the Bibliothe- 
que Quietiste (vi'hich he has Subjoined to his'Bibli- 
oth. Jansehlste.) p. 455, 48&-:-See also God. Arnoldi 
Hist, et Descriptio Theologiffl Mysticffi, p. 364. and 
Poiret'9 Biblio. Myaticorum. 



ticism derived all her ideas of religion fi-om the 
feelings of her own heart,* and described its 
nature to others as she felt it herself; a manner 
of proceeding whiph is extremely uncertain and 
delusive. .And, accordingly, her rc'igious sen- 
timents made a great noise in 1687, and gave 
qffence to many. Hence,- after they had been 
attentively and accurately examined by seve- 
ral men of eminent piety and learning, they 
were pronounced erroneous and unsouiid, and, 
in 1697, were professedly confiited by the cele- 
brated Bossuet. This gave rise -to a contro- 
versy of still greater moment, between the pre- 
late last mentioned, and Francis Salighac de 
Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, whose sub- 
lime virtue and superior genius were beheld 
with veneration in all the countries of Europe. 
Of these two'dfsputants, who, in point of elo- 
quence, were avowedly without either superiors 
or equals in France, the latter seemed^disposed 
to favour the religious system of Madame Guy- 
on; for, when Bossuet desired his approbation 
of the iDook he had composed in answer to the 
sentiments of that ferhale mystic, Fenelon not 
only refused it, but openly declared that this 
pious woman had been treated with great par- 
tiality and injustice, and thattlie ceiisures of 
her adversary were unnjerited and groundless. 
Nor did the Warm imagination of this amiable 
prelate permit him to stop here, where the dic- 
tateg of prudence ought to have set bounds to 
his zeal; for, in the same year, he published a 
bookit in which he adopted several of the tenets 
of Madame Guyon, and more expecially that 
favourite doctrine df^the Mystics, which teaches 
tliat the love of the Supreme Being must be 
pure and disinterested;, that is, exempt from all 
views of interest and all hope of reward.^ 
This doctrine Fenelon 'explained with pathetic 
eloquence, and confiriped it by the authority 
of many of the most eminent and pious ^ong 



, * The writings of this lady abound with childish 
allegories and mystic ejaculations. She wrote an 
account of her own life and spiritual adventures; but 
her principal production was La Bible de-Mad. Giiy* 
oh, avec des Explications et-{lcflexions qui regardent 
"la Vie interieure. This Bible, with Annotations re- 
lating to the hidden or internal Life, was published 
in 1715, iu twenty volumes in 8vo. and the notes 
abundantly discover th@ fertile imagination and 
shallow judgment of this female mystic.^-See a far- 
ther account of her in the Letters of Mad. de Main- 
tenon, torn. i. ii. ■ ■ ' 

t This book was entitled. Explication des Maximes 
(les Saihtg sur la Vie interieure. It has been transr. 
lated into Latiii. 

Q(^ X This doctrine has thus Far a foundation in 
reason and philosophy, that the moral perfections of 
the Deity are, in themselves, intrinsically amiable; 
and Chat their excellence is as much adapted to ex- 
cite our esteein and love,- as the experience of their 
t)Qneiicent effects ih prdmoting our well-being, is to 
inflame our gratitude. The etror, therefore, of the 
mysltics "lay in theiff" dr.^wing extravagant conclu- 
sions from a' right principle, and in- their requiring 
in their -followers a~ perpetual abstraction and se- 
paration of ideas which are intimately connected, 
and, as it were, blended together, such as felicity and 
perfection; for, though these two are inseparable in 
fact, yet the mystics, from a fantastic pretension to 
disinterestedness, would, separate them right or 
Wrong, and turned theirwhole attention to the lat- 
ter. In their views also .of the Supreme Being, they 
overlooked the iriiportant relatiuiis he bears to us a« 
benefactor' and rewarder; relations which certainly 
give rise to noble sentiments aiid important duties; 
aud confined their views to his supreme beauty, ex- 
cellence, and perfection. - 
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the Romish doctors. Bessuet, whose leading 
passion was attibition, and who beheld with 
anijiety the~rising fame ajid eminent talents of 
-Fenelon as" an obstacle to his glory, was higldy 
exasperated 'by, this opposition^ and left no' me- 
thod unemployed which artifice and jealousy 
could suggest to moirtify a rivd whose illustrir" 
ous merit had rendered hini so ' formidable. 
For this purpose, lie threw himself at the feet 

, of Lpms XIV., impfored the pope's aid, arid, by 
his importunities and stratagems, obtained the 
condeinnation of Fenelon's book. -This ceri- 
sure was pronounced, in 1699, by< Innocent 
XII., who, in a p^iblic brief, declared that book 
unsound in general, and branded' with peculiar 
marks of disapproliatipn twenty-three proposi- 
tions, specified by tha.t Congregation wl^iclT had 
bee'n appointed to examine it. The hook, how- 
ever, was condemned aloncj without any liien- 
tion Of the- author; and the conduct of Fenelon 
on this bccasiori was veiy remarkablei He der 
Clared publicly his entire acquiescence in the 
sentence by which his book bad been condemn- 
ed, arid Hot only read that sentence to his 'peo- 
ple in the pulpit at CagSbray, but exhorted them, 
to respect and obey the. papal decree.* This 
step was differeijtjylnterpreted by different 
persons, according to their notions of this great 

'man, or their respective ways of tliinking. 
"Some cons'ideredit as an instance of true mag- 
nanimity, as tlie mark of a. meek and gentle 
spirit, that preferred- the peace, of the chmch 
to every, private view of. interest or glory. 
OtherSj less charitible', looked iipon this sub- 
missive conduct as ignoble and pusillaiiimous, 
as denoting manifestly a want of integrity,, in- 
asmuch as it implied, that the' prelate' co'ndemn- 
ed with his lip^ what in his heart he believed 
to be true. One thing indeed seems generally 
agreed on; and that is, that Fenelon persisted, 
to the end 'of his Hays, in the' sentiments 
\trl^ichi in obedietide to the order of the pope; 
he retracted and condemned in a public inafi- 
ner. , ' . . 

Llli Beside these controversies,, which de- 
rived; their importance chiefly from the influ- 

. ence aiid repu.'tation of the disputants, and tlius 
became productive of great tumults and ^divi- 
sions in th& chlirch,there were others excited 
by several innovators,' who'se new andsingulaf 
opinions were followed by Troubles, though of 
a less momentous and peirmanent natiire. 
Such was the strange docfi-ine of Isaac la Pey- 
Tere, who, in two small treatises, published in 
16SS, maintained that it is the origin of the 
Jewish nation, and not of the human r^ce, that 
we §nd recorded in the books of Moses, and 
that our globe was inhabited, by many nations 
before Adam, whom he considered as merely 
the father of the JevfS. Though Feyrere Was 
aprotestant when he published this opinion-, 
yet the doctors of the Romish chiirch thought 
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* An ample and impartial account 'of this contro- 
versy has been giv&n by'TQussaintduPlessis^a Bene- 
dictine, in his HistQire de I'Egli^e de IVfeaux. livr'ev. 
torn. i. p. 485—523 — Ramsay, ^n bis life of-FenelofiV 
is less impartial, but isnevertheless^worthyof being 
consulted' on this subject. ' See'''Voltaire's Siecle de 
^ouis "XIV. -torn, it p. 301. — The public acts and 
edicts relating to this cdntrovgrsy have been->co11ect- 
ed by M. dii Flessiii Argentre, in hli Collectio Judi- 
ciorum, torn. iii. ... - 



themselvesBound to punish an errof that seem- 
ed to strike at the-foiinda,ticm.of all revealed 
religion; and', therefore, in 16B6, hadhim ^ized 
af-Brussels, and, thrown into prison, where, to 
escape the flanies, -he publicly renounced his 
erroneous' system, ahd, to make a full expla- 
tioij for it, embraced-the popish religion.* 
■.Thomas 'White, jknow-n at different tim'eg, 
ari4-in different countries, by the names of Al- 
bius, ^Anglus,- Candidus, Bianohi,'! which he 
assumed successively, made a copsiderab'lo~ 
figure, j.bout the" middle of this century, in 
England, -Portugal, Fjarice, and the Nether- 
lands, by the.nuniber and subtlety of his' phi- 
losophical prod.uctjons;' bu^ he .also incurred 
the displeasure of many of the doctors of hifl 
comniunion, on Hcpount of the novelty and 
singularity .of his opinions. He' \<'as 'undoubt- 
edly a man of genius and penetration; but, be- 
ing 'a passionate' admirer of tlie Peripatetic 
philosophy, he ventured to employ it in the 
Bxp'Ucation-^f some of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Romish church. This, bold attempt, led ' 
him iinpel-ceptibly oiit -of the- beaten rogdof 
popery,, opened to him new views of things, 
and maSe -him' adopt notions' that had never 
been heard of in the church of Rome; and 
hence his books were prohibited and condemn- 
ed in several places, and particularly at Roma 
by the Congregation of the Index. This in- 
novator is 'Said to have died in England, his 
native. country, and to have left; a.eect.b.ehirid 
him that enibraced. his doctrine, but which, in 
process of time, fell into oblivion.| 

His peculiarities.'however, were nothing, iii 
comparison with the romantic notionS of Jo- 
seph Francis Borri, a Milanese knight, emi- 
nentfor his knowledge of chemistry and phy- 
sic; but who, at the same tiiue, appears to 
have been rather a madman than a heretic. 
The fanciiss broached by tliis man,, concerning 
the .yirgin' Mary, the Holy Ghost, the ;erec- 
tion of a new celestial kingdom, of which, he 
himself wai to be the founder,, and the down- 
fall of the Roman pontiff, are so extravagant, 
childish, and absurd^ that no sober person can 
view them iij any other light than as the cruda 
reveries of a»; disordered brain. Besides, ^e 
cbri'du<;t of this fanatic, iii many instances, die- 
coverei 'the greatest .vanity and levity, attend- 
ed Mth that spiiit of imposture which is usually 
visible in quacks and mountebanks; and, in- 
deed, in the whole of his b'ehavioiir,' he seem- 
ed destitute of sense, integrity-, afid prudeiice. 
The inquisitors had "spread their snares for 
Borri; but he fortunately escaped, them, and 
wandered up and down through a great part 
of Europe, giving himsfelf out for another 
j£scul^pius, and pretenSiiig'- to be irutiated 
•into the'most profound mysteries of chemical 
sSience. But, in 1672, he imprudently fell 



* Bayle's IJictionary.— Arnold's I-listoi-. Eccies.-et 
tlieret, torn. "iii. — Menag^ana/published by M.-'dela 
.Monhoye, torn. ii. ■ . . ' ' ' - 

.■'35^ t All these denominations, bear reference to 
his true name, which Was White.- This man was a, 
peculiar fa\;ourite of'Sir Ken'elm Digby, and men- 
tions him with singular. veneration in hiS' philoso- 
phical writings, See mo're of this White in Woad*B 
(Athenie'Oxon. 'Second'edit. vol. ii. p.' 665, and' in the 
Biogra-pB. Brit, article eianville, vol. iv. p. 2206. 
-. J'9eeBayle's'liictiona'ry-,aS the article Anghta,-~ 
Baillet, Vie de Itl. Des Cartes, tom. ii. 
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into the power of the pontiff, who pronounced 
against him a sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment.* ,, 

The last innovator *we shall here mention is 
Celestine Sfondrati, who, having formed the 
, design of terminating the disputes concerning 
predestinStion, by new explications of that 
doctrine, wrote a book upon that knotty sub- 
ject, which threw into combustion, in 1696, a 
considerable part of the Romish church,' since 
it was, in some things, agreeable to none of 
the- contending parties, and neither satisfied 
entirely th* Jesuits'' nor their adversaries.f 
Five French bishops, of great credit at the 
court of, Rome,^accused the- author, notwith- 
standing" the high rank of cardinal- to which 
he had been raised on account of his extensive 
learning, of various errors, and more espe- 
cially of having departed from the sentiments 
■and doctrine of Augustine. This accusation 
. was brought before Innocent XII. in 1 696; but 
the contest which it seemed calculated to ex- 
■ cite was nipped in the bud. The pontiff ap- 
peased, or ratlier put off, tlie French prelates, 
with-a fair promise that he would appoint a 
congregation' to examine the. cardinal's doc- 
trine, and then pronounce sentence according- 
lyj but he ftrgot his' promise, imitated the pru- 
dent conduct of his predecessors on like occa- 
sions, and did not venture to decide this intri- 
cate controversy. 

LIII. There was scarcely any change intro- 
duced into the Romish ritual durjngthis cen- 
tury, if we exfeept an edict of tfrban VIII., 
issued in l-643,t for diminishing the number 
of holidays: we shall therefore, conclude thir 
account with a list of the saints added to tlie 
calendar by the Roman pontiffs during the 
period now before us. ' ■' 

In the year 1601, Clement VIII. raised to 
that spiritual dignity Raymond of-Pennafori, . 
the famous compiler of the Decretals; in 1608, 
Frances Fontiani, a Benedictine nun; and, in 
1610j the eminent and illustrious Charles Bor- 
romeo, bishop of Milan, so justly celebrated 
for his exemplary piety, and almost unparal- 
leled liberality and beneficence.-. 

Gregory XV. conferred, in 1622, the ho- 



* There is a vef y4nteresting article i n Bayle's Dic- 
tionary relating to Borri, iu which- all" the extraya-^ 
gances of that wrong-headed man are curiously re- 
lated.- 'See also Arnold's History, p.iii. c. zviii. p.. 
193. - • .. 

t This book. Which was puWished at Rome in 1696, 
is entitled. Nodus Praedestinationis dissoli^tus. The 
letters of the French bishops, with the answer of the. 
pontiff, are to be foiind in Du-Plessjs D^Argentre's 
Collectio Judiciorum', torn.' iii. and in Natahs Alex- 
ander's Theologia DogmaticaetMoraHs,-p. 877.. The 
letters of the-bishops are remarkable in this respect,' 
that they contain sharp .animadversions upon the Je- 
suits and their discipline." TIae prelates express, in 
the strongest terms, their abhorrence of the doctrine 
of philosophical sin, which rendered- the Jesuits so 
deservedly infamous, and their detestation of the 
methodB of propagatinR Christianity employedby the 
missionaries ofthat orderin China; and, to express 
their aversion to the do'ctriue of Sfondrati^ th^y say, 
• that his opinions are' still more ei-ironeoys and perni- 
cious than even those. of the- Molinists. .The doe- 
trin« of .this cardinal has been -accurately represent- 
ed and compared with thafrofAugustin by_ the leara- 
ed Basnage, in his Histoire de rUglise, livre xii. c. 
iii. sect. xi. "-■■■.■'- -W 

I This bull may be seen in the Nouvelle Biblio'-- 
theque, lora. .XV. p. 88." 

-'iT*!* 



riour'of saintship on Theresa, a native of Avila 
in Spain', and a nun of the Carmelite older. 

Urban VIII. in -1623, conferred the satne 
spiritual honours on Philip Neri, the foimder 
of the order entitled Fathers -pf the Oratory, 
in Italy; on- Ignatius Loyola, the parent- of 
the Jesuits; aiid on his chief disciple Francis 
Xavier, the Apostle of the Indians. 
, Alexander .VII. canonized, in 1658,-.Thomas 
de Villanueva, a Spanish monk,- of the order 
of St. jA.ug!]stin; and, in 1666, Francis de 
Sales," Bishop of Geneva. 
- Clethent X. added to this honourable list, in 
16 TO, Pedro de Alcantara, a Franciscan monk,' 
and Maria Magdalena Pactii, a Florentine nun 
■of the Girmelite order; and, in 16T1, Rose, an 
Ame'rican virgin, of the third order of Domir 
nicjs, and Lpuis Bertrjnd, a Dominicaii monk. 
Under the pontificate of Innocent XII. saint- 
ship was conferred upon Caietan of Vicenzaj 
a^ 'tegular clerk' of the order of Theatins, ibr- 
whom' that honour had been designed twenty 
years before by Clement X. who died at the 
time when the canonization was to have been 
perfortned. John of Leon, also, a hermit of 
St. Augustine; Pascal BayJonio, a Firanciscan 
monk of the ku%dom of Arragon; and John . 
de Dieu; a Portuguese, and one of the order 
of the Brethren of Hospitality, all of whom 
had been marked for a place in the calendar 
by Alexaiider VIII., were Soleitmly canonized, 
in 1B"91, by Innocent XIL* 

CHAPTER IL 
The History of the Greek and Oriental Churches. 

I. The history of the Greek" and Eastern 
.Ou'istians,' feithfoUy and accurately composed^ 
would, ho doubt, flimish us with a variety of 
entertaining and^ useful records; but the events 
thai hii^jieii, and the transactions that are car- 
ried on in those distaiit regions, are very rare^ 
ly trarisiAitf ed to us genuine and tmcorrupted. 
Tlie spirit of religious jjarty, and the. pious 
frauds which it often "engenders, want of pro- 
per information, and undistingUishing creduli- 
.ty, have, introduced' a fabulous mixture into 
•the accounts we have of the state of the Chris- 
-tian religion in theEast; and this consideration 
has engaged us to treat in a more concise man- 
ner than would otherwise have been expe- 
dient, this particular branch of ecclesiastical 
history. ^ -■' . 

The G^eek church, whose wretched situation 
was mentioned in, the histca:y of the preceding 
century, continued, duringvUie present one, in 
the same deplorable state of ignorance and de- 
cay, destitute of the means ;of_acquiring or 
pi:o'motita^'golid and useful kpowledge. This 



. ♦The'diplpjnasof the pontiffs, relative to all these 
canonizations, may be seen^in Fontanini's -Codex 
Constitutionujtn,-quas summi'Pontifices-edideruntin 
solemni-Canbriizatione' sanctorum, p. 260, published 
at Rome, in 1729. As they -contain the particular 
reasons which occasioned the elevation of these per- 
sons to a place in the calendar/and the pecuUar.kind 
Of merit on which each promotion was founded, they 
offer abundant matter .for reflection and censure to a 
judicious reader. Nor wouldit be labour ill employ- 
ed "toinquiire,. without-prejudice or partiality, into 
the justice^ piety, and truth of what the popes all^e 
in these diplomas, as the reasons for conferring saint- 
ship on-the-perspng therein- mentioned. , 
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account is, however, to.be considered as taken 
from a gejleral view of that church;' for seve' 
ral of' its members riiay be alleged ag excep- 
tions from the ■ prevailing ckaracter of igno- 
rance, sjjperstition, ' and' corruption. Among 
the multitude of Greeks who travel into Sicily, 
Italy, England, Holland, and Germany, or carry 
on trade in their own country, or fill honoura- 
ble and important posts in the courtg of the- 
Turkish emperors; there' are undoubtedly Softie 
who are exempt from thiS repi:oaoh of igno- 
rance and stupidity, of Buperatitiofi antd profli- 
gacy, and who make a figure by their opulence 
and credit.* But riothing,can be more rooted 
and invincible' thaii the ayersion the Greeks 
in^ general discover to the Latin or RomUli 
church; an aversion which neither prdqjises 
nor threats, artifice nor yiolonccj have been 
able lo'conqtier', or even to temper or diminish, 
and which has continued inflexible and 'u'nre^ 
lenting amidst the most zealous effort^'of the 
Roman pontilfs, and^ the various meilLns em- 
ployed by their numerous missionaries, to gain 
over this people to their communion and ju- 
risdiction.f It is true, indeed, that the Latin 

' * I have been led to' these reinarks by the com- 
plaints of Alexander Helladius, arid' of others who' 
see things in. the light in which he has> placed th6m. 
There* is still extant a book published in Latin (by 
this autlior-, in 1714, entitled,- The present State of 
the Gr^ek "Church, ih which he tbrdws out -the tiit^ 
terest- reproaches iiponse^eral^ authors-of eminent 
merit and learning, who .have given accounts of that 
church, and maintains that his bretliren. t)f the 
Greek commutiion are niuch more pious, learned, 
wise, and ppulent, thaji they^are commonly aiip-' 
posed to be. .Instead .of, envying the Gjeeks' t^e 
.merit arid felicity which this paa.egyrist su'pposes 
them to possess, _we sincerely 'wfsh them much 
greater degrees of both. But we iobserve at' tie 
^ame -time,- that froni .the very accounts given'by 
'Helladius-it would be easy to proYe, that tlie state 
of the Greeks is not a whit better thah- it is gene- 
raliy-Bupppsed tQbe; though-it may be granted, that 
the .same . ignorance, superstition, and immorahty, 
do not abound alike ia-all places, or among alUper- 
sons. See what we have remarked on this subject in 
the accounis we have glveii of ■the-Easteni,church, 
during the ^xteenth-century. , ■■"' ' » . 

t TJhe Jesuit. Tarillon ha^ given an ample relation- 
of .the numerous missions .in Greece and the .other 
provinces oftheOttoman'ernpire, and of the^esent 
state -of these missions", jn his better to Pontchaj-- 
train,sur TEtat present .des. Missions des Peres Jesu- 
ites'dans.ia6rece,.publiBhed in the Nouveaux Mc- 
moires des Missions de. la Cbmpagnie de' Jesus,, torn, 
i, p.- 112^. JPor an jiccount of the state of the Romish 
religion in the'islands of the Archipelago, see the let- 
ter Wthe Jesuit Xavier Portier, in the Lettres ediflan- 
tes et curieuses,.ecrites,des Missions etrangereS, t. x. 
Pi 328. -These accounts are, it is true, somevi^at em- 
bellished, .in order to advance the glory of the Jesu- 
its; bi^t the:$xaggerations of these missionaries may. 
'be easily -corrected by the accounts of other writers, 
who, in our tiijiesl have, treated this bi-andh of ec- 
clesiastical history. S^e, above all others, h; Simon's 
(under the fictitious name of Saint-Jore) Biblictheque 
Critique, tom.i.o.-xxiii. p. 340, and especiafly P' 34fl, 
where the author conflrms a remarkable fact,.;vvhich 
we hiive mentioned above. upon the autjiorjity of 
Cerri, namely, that, amidst the generkl di'sliMi which 
the Greeks have to-tlie Romish church, nopersons 
caoiy this. dislike to such a high degree of antfpa-, 
thyand aversion, as those -very Greeks whpjiave 
been educated at Rome, or in the other schools and 
seminaries belonging to its spiritual -jurisdiction. 
" lis sont (says Father Simon) les premiers a crier 
centre et a medire dmpapeet des Latiiis. Ces pele'- 
rins Orientaux qui viepnerit chez nbiis, fourbent et 
abusent de notre credulite, pour acheter un benefice,' 
et toarmenter Itfs missionaries Latins, &o." -We 
jiave still more receitt and ample testimonies ofthe 
invincible hatred of the greeks toward the Latias,' 



Christians have fourtde.d churches in some of 
the islands of the .Archipelago; but these .pon- 
gregations are poor p,nd mconsiderable; nor 
Vilf •either , the Greelcs or thei^i masters, the 
Turks, permit the Romish missionaries to ex- 
tend farther their spiritual jiu:isdiction. ' 
' IL Under the pontificate of Urban VIII- 
great -hopes.were fent^tained pf softening the 
antipathy of the Greeks against -the Latin 
church,* and, of engaging them and the other 
Cliristiahs of the East, to embrace -the com- 
munion of Rome', arid ackijowledge. the supre- 
macy and jurisdiction of its pont^. ' This was 
the chief object that excited the ambitious z^al 
and employed the assiduous labour and activi- 
ty of Urban, who called to his assistance such 
ecclesiastics as vvere most eminent for their 
acquaintance with Greek and Oriental learn- 
ing, and with -the t^jnpers, manners, andcha.' 
racters of the Christians in those distant re- 
gions,"that tliey might siiggest the shortest and 
most effectual method -of hriiiging' them and 
Iheir churches prider' the Roman yoke. _The 
wisest of thesBjgopiisellors adyised the pontiff 
to layit dow'n-ror a preliminary in this difficult 
negotiation, that the Greek cind Eastern Chris- 
tians were tqlje indulged in almost every point 
that had hitherto been refused them by the Ro- 
mish missionaries, and that no alteration was to 
Ije introduced either into their ritual or doctrine) 
that their ceremonies were to be. tolerated, 
since they did not concjjrn -the essence of re- 
ligion; and that their doctrine was to be -ex- 
plained aitd understood in such a inanner as 
might give it a near and striking resemblance 
to the doctrine and- institillions of the church 
of Rome? Ijl defence of this method of pro- 
ceeding, it was judiciously observed; that .the 
Greeks wouldbe much more tractable and.obr 
sequious, were they tojd bythe missionaries, 
that it was not rneaiitto convert them; that 
they had always been Romar^catholics in re- 
ality, though iiot in prrtFessioii; and that the 
popes had no intention "of persuading them to 
abandon the doctrine of tiieir . ancestors, .tut 
only desired that they would understands .it in 
ite true, and genuine sense. - This plan gave 
rise to a variety of laborious productions, in 
which tKere vvas rabre learning than probity, 
and mo.re dexterity than candour and gopd 
faith. Such were the treatises published by 
Leo Allatius, Morinus, Clement Galanqg; Lu- 
cjis. H61.steni.us, Abraham EccheUerisiSif and 



in the preface to CowelVs Account of the present 
Greek church.' ' " ■ _ 

.i*"See tlie Life "of Morinus, prefix^ to his Anti- 
quitatbs Jlccles. Orient, p. 37. " • - 

t Thebookof Leo Alfatius, de Concordia EcclesiiB 
Orientalis- ct Occidentalis, is well known, and deser- 
vedly looked iipon, by the most' learned protdstants, 
as the work of a disingenuous and insidious writer. 
The Grfficia Orthodoxa of th&same author, which ; 
was puBlished„at 'Rome in 16,52, and contains a corn- i 
.jiilation from all the books of the Grecian doctors 
who were well affected to the Latin church,. is still 
extant — ^W^ehave nothing of Lucas Hol9tenias(wio 
was superior to Allatitis in learning and -sagacity) 
upon this subject, exQept two posthumous .disserta- ' 
lions, deMinisiro et f^irjAa Saciramenti^ConjirTnatio- 
nis tpitd ■OrtBtos, which were puUished at Rome in 
1666.— The treatises of Morinus; de Poenitentia.et 
Ordinationibus, are known to all' the learned, and 
seein,expressly composed to make the world believe, 
that there is a striking conformity of sentunent he* 
tween the GreeE and Latin churches oh these twa 
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others who pretended- to demonstrate, that 
theirs was little or no difference between the 
religion of the Greeks, Armenians and Nesto- 
riane, and that of the church- of Rome, a few 
ceremonies excepted, together with.some unu- 
sual phrasgs and terms that ^repecuhar fo the 
Christians of the East. * . . 

The design of biingingj by artful compli- 
ances, the Gceek and Eastern churches und§r 
the jurisdiction of. Rome, was opposed, by 
many, but by non& with more resolution aijd 
zeal than by Cyril Lupar, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, a man of extensive learning and 
knowledge of the- wdrld, who had visited a 
great part of Europe, and was well acquainted 
with the doctrine and discipline, both of the 
protestant and papal churches. This prelate 
declared openly, and indeed withmore cbiu'age- 
than prudence, that he had a strong propensity 
to the religious sentiments of the English arid 
Dutch churches, and had ooifceiyed the design 
of reforming the, doctrine, and ritual of the 
Greeks,-and bringing theni. nearer to - the 
purity arid simplicity of -th^Eospel. This 
was sufficient to reri'dei- tlie TOnerable. patri- 
arch odious to the friends of Rome; and accor- 
dingly the Jesuits, seconded by "the" credit and 
influence of the French ambassador, and as- 
sisted by the treacherous stratagems of some 
perfidious Gteeks," continued to perplex and 
persecute the good man in various ways, and 
at.'length accomplisljjd his ruin; for, by the. 
help of falso^ witnesses, they obtained an ap-' 
c'usatiOnjjJ'treasBn against him; in consequence 
of which he.wOjS put to dejth, in 1638, by the 
mandate of the Turkish- emperor.* He was 
succeeded by Cyril, bishop of Berea, aman of 
, a dark, malignant, and violent spirit, and the 
infamous: instrument the Jesuits .had chiefly 
employed in bringing him to 'an untimely end. 
As this new patriareli.deelared hijaseli" openlyl 
in. favoui" of thglLatinsi the reconciliation of 



important poin'ts, when, laying .aside the difference 
that scholastic terms- and peculiar modes of expres- 
sion may appear to occasioj\, we' attend to. tlie mean- 
ing-that is annexed to these terms by themgmbers.of 
the two commtinions. Galaiius.'inia loiig anij labo- 
rious work, has endey vouxed to prove, that tlie- Arine.- 
nians differ very little" from.the Latins in tlieirr^lfgr-. 
ousopinionspand AbVaham-Ecchellensis has attempt- 
ed lo.convia'ce'us in several treatises' (and moreespe-- 
cial)y In his Anjmadyersiones ad Heligd. Jesu Catalo- 
^um'libcoriuh Chaldaicorum^ ^tiiat.Ml, Christians 
tlirouglioiit Africa and Asia have the. same, system 
nf doctrine that is received amnng the liatihs. ■ ^ 
* 'The Confes'SJon of Faitlr, drawn, np' by.Cyril 
Lucar, was published in. Holland, inl&lS; andis^also 
inserted by Aymon in his jMonumens-UUthentiques 
dela Religion desGrecs, p. 2^. By tbis.cqnfes.fiion,. 
it appears evidently, that "this prelateihad a, stronger 
inclination toward the doctrine 'of the reformed 
churches, than to that which was commonly received- 
among the "greeks.- Nor was lie, by any raeansi "ill-. 
aiTectcd .toward the- Lutherans, since^he-'add/essed"- 
several letters to the Swedish'.clergya&out'this.'tim.e,-. 
and solicited their friendship, as .appe'drs froni the 
learned ArchenliQltz'Memoiresd'e la ReineChristijie/ 
-^Aynion has published, 'in llie work already men- 
tioned, twenty-seven letters of this patriarch to the 
clergy of Geneva, at^d to the doctors of the reformed 
church, in- wJiich his religibtis- sentiments, are still 
more plainlydi^covered." His life, transactions, and 
'deplorable fate, have been recorded-bj' Thomas'Sinith, 
■"a ^earned divine of the Englisli e^ni'chVih bisJVarfatio' 
de Vit'a, Studiis, Gestis et Manyrio CyriUi Jaucaris,- 
whidh'is the.thirdarticl'e'ofliia Miscellane.a'; as also'. 
by'.Hottinger, ajid -by' other author^ mentioned . by i 
Fabridusin iiis Bibliothcca Giieca.. '. 



the Greeks with the church of Rome seemed 
nibre probable than ever, and almost certain;* 
but tlie disiiia,l fate of this unworthy prelate 
suddenly dispelled 'the pleasing hopes and the 
anxious fears with which Rome and its adver- 
saries beheld" the approach of this important 
event. TJie same violent dealji that ha5 cop- 
clu^ed the .flayp of Cyril Lucar pursued his 
successor, iri whose place Parthenius, a zealous 
oppoeerof the doctrine and ambitious preten 
sioiis-of Rome; ' was raised to the patriarchal 
dignity. After this period.the Roman pontifis 
desisted from their attempts iipon the Greek 
church, no eppbrtunity heing offered either of 
deposing "its patriarchs, or gailung them iover 
te the Rotaish' communion. 
• 111. Notwithstanding these unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the pontiffs to reduce the Greek 
church ,under tlieir dominion, many allege, 
and iiiore especially the reformed clergy com- 
plain, that the doctrine of that church- has been 
manifestly corrupted by the emissaries of. 
Rome. It is supposed, that, in later itimes^ 
the munificence of the Frencji ambassadors at 
the Porte, and the persuasive sophistry of the 
Jesuits, have made suohiirresistible ifnpressions 
on the- avarice and' ignorance of the Greek 
bishops,. whose poverty is great, that they have 
departe,d', in several points, from the religious 
systerrt of their ■ ancestors; and have adopted, 
among other errors "of-the- ftoniish church, 
the monstrous' arid unnatural 'doctrine of 
.transubstantiation.' Thi^ ■ change 'is said "to 
have been more especially brought about in 
tlie famous "council; which Was assembled, in 
.1672," at Jerusalem, by Dositheus, the 'patri- 
arch of that city.f 'Without entcft-ing into an- 
eXamiriatiori of the truth and eqiiity of this 
charge brotiglit against the Greek bishops, we 
shal;l only observe, that it was the cotitrdVersy 
Ijetween the catholics and protestants in Fraljce 
that first gave rise to it. The latter, and hiorfe 
•especially. John .Claude, so-justly. celebrated 
for his. e.ttensive le,arniiig and maisterly elo- 
.quehce, maintained, that rha,ijy of the doctrines 
of the Rotify"sh church, .and more particulaHy 
that of transubstantiation, were of a mddern 
date, and had never been heard of -before the 
ninth century." The catholics on the contrary, 
with Arriaud at their head, .Ttffirmed, that the 
docttine of Rod^b- concerning the eucharist, 
and the real cpnvei'sion of the bread and wine 



* See Eliaj-Vegellii DefensiO-Exerc. de Bcclesia 
Grfeca, p. 300, whei:e we find the letters of pope.- 
Urban VIII. to Cyril of Bere.T, in -which he,load'9 
with applause this new patriarch," for having been. 
so instruraentalintanishingfromambng-tlieGreelts - 
-the pernicious eiTOrs-b^ 'Cyril Liicar, and warinly 
exhorts him to tlepose'till-the Greek patriarchs ami 
bishoTB who are not favourable tothe Latin church. 
These exhorfatimis are-se'cond'ed-by flattering pro- 
mises, and, partlciilarly, by an assurance of protec- 
tion -andsuccour from the king of Spf^in. Cyril of 
I3erea died in the coramdnion 6£thc RomisI> church. ' 
See Hen. Hiljvrii Not. ad Phil. Cyprii Chron. Eecle- - 
BJK'GriBCffi, p. 470. . '- "" 

. t See, for an-. acfiouTit of this council, Aymon'a 
Menxoii'es Authentiques de la Religion ites Grecs, 
torn. i. p. ,2li3;"ana Gisberti Cuperi Epistote, p. 404, . 
407.-^ee, more cifpecially, tliejudid'oos and learned 
iribsec-vations of-Pasnageon the .transactions of this 
council, th his Histoire de la Religion /tes Bglises 
Reformees, period iv. p; i. c.'xxxii.p. 453, and Cow. 
eirs, Account of the' Present State of the Greek 
Olmfeh, bflok i. ch.vl. 
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into the body and blood of Christ in that holy- 
ordinance, had been received by Christians in 
all ages of the church.* To strengthen their 
cause by authorities, which they imagined 
would have no small influence upon their ad- 
versaries, they ventured to assert that this doc- 
trine was adopted by all the Eastern Christians, 
and particularly by the Greek churches.f This 
bold assertion required striking and authentic 
testimonies to give it any degree of credit. 
Accordingly the ambassador of France, resid- 
ing at Constantinople, received orders from his 
court to concur with the Jesuits, and to leive 
no methods unemployed in procuring certifi- 
cates from the Greek clergy to confirm this 
assertion. On the other hand, the English 
and Dutch ambassadors, persuaded that no 
such doctrine was really professed in the Greek 
church, procured also the testimonies of seve- 
ral ecclesiastics, in order to take from the 
cathohc disputants this pretext; which, after 
all, was of no great consequence, as it did not 
affect the merits of the cause. The result, 
however, of this scrutiny was favourable to the 
Romish doctors, whose agents in foreign parts 
procured a more numerous list of -testimonies 
than their adversaries could produce. The 
protestants invalidated these testimonies, by 
proving fully, that many of them were obtained 
by bribery from the indigent Greeks, whose 
deplorable poverty made them sacrifice truth 
to lucre; and that a great number of them 
were drawn by artifice from ignorant priests, 
whom the Jesuits deceived, by disguising the 
doctrines of Rome in such a manner as to give 
them a Grecian air, and make them resemble 
the religious system of the Eastern churches.| 
If we grant this to be true, we may neverthe- 
less justly question, whether the admission of 
certain doctrines in the Greek church, that re- 
semble the errors of popery, ought to be dated 
fi*om the period now before us; and whoever 
examines this controversy with a spirit of 
impartiality', accompanied with a competent 
knowledge of the history of the religious doc- 
tiShe of the Greek churches, will perhaps find 
that a certain vague and obscure notion, simi- 
lar to the Romish doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, was received during many ages,by seve- 
ral of these churches; though, in these later 
times, they may have learned, from the Romish 
missionaries, the popish manner of expressing 
this very absurd and unaccountabletenet.§ 



Q(^ * It waa to prove this most groundless as- 
sertion, that the famous Nicole published his artful 
hookr.de la Perpetuite de la Foi, in 1664, which was 
answered, with a victorious force of evidence, by 
the learned Claude. 

t The names and productions of the principal 
writers that appeared in this ctmtroversy may be 
found in the Bibliotheca Graeca of Pabricius, vol. x. 
p. 444, and in the learned Pfaff's Dissertatio contra 
Ludov. Rogerii Opus Eucharisticum. 

} Here, above all other histories, the reader will do 
well to consult Cowell's Account of the Present 
State of the Greek Church, as this author was ac- 
tually at Constantinople when the scene of fraud 
and bribery was carried on, and was an eye-witness 
of the insidious arts and pcrfi.lious practices employ- 
ed by the Jesuits to obtain, from the Greek priests 
and monks, testimonies in favour of the doctrine of 
the Latin or Komish church. 

§ The learned La Cro«e, who cannot be suspected 
nf any propensity to favour the cause of Rome in 
general, or that pf the Jesuits in particular, was of 
Vol. ir.— 29 



IV. Of those independent Greek churches, 
which are governed by their own laws, and are 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the patriarch 
of Constantinople, there is not one that can 
furnish any matter for an ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, escept the church established in Russia; 
the rest are sunk in the most deplorable igno- 
rance and barbarity that can be imagined. 
About the year 1666, a certain sect, which as- 
sumed the name of Isbrwniki, i. e. the multi- 
tude of the Elect, but were called by their ad- 
versaries Roscolskika, or the seditious Faction, 
arose, in Russia, and excited considerable tu- 
mults and commotions in that kingdom.* The 
reasons alleged by this sect in defence of its 
separation from the Russian church, are not 
yet known with certainty; nor have we any 
satis&ctory or accurate account of its doctrines 
and institutions;! we only know in ge;ieral, 
that its members affect an extraordinary air of 
piety and devotion, and complain of the cor- 
ruptions introduced into tfie ancient religion 
of the Russians, partly by the negligence, 
and partly by the ambition, of the episcopal 
order.f On the other hand, great pains were 
taken to conquer the obstinacy of this factious 
sect; arguments, promises, threatenings, dra- 
goonings, the authority of synods and councils, 
seconded by racks and gibbets; in a word, all 
the methods that artifice or barbarity could 
suggest, were practised to bring back these se- 



opinion that the Greeks haS been long in possession 
of the foolish doctrine of transubstantiation. Bee 
Gisberti Cuperi jBpistolte. 

* These, perhaps, are tjie same persons of whom 
the learned Gmelin speaks, under the denomination 
of Sterowerzi, in the account of hiaVoyage into Si- 
beria, torn. iv. p. 404. 

{p^ f This sect is called, by other authors, the 
sect of theRoskolniki. According to the account of 
Voltaire, who pretends to have drawn the materials 
of his History of the Russian Empire under Peter I. 
from authentic records furnished by the court of Pe- 
tersb:ii-g, this sect made its first appearance in the 
twelfth century. The members of it alleged, in de- 
fence of their separation, the corruptions, both in 
doctrine and diacipline, which had been introduced 
into the Russian church. They profess a rigorous 
zeal for the letter of Scripture, which they do not un- 
derstand; and the transposition of a single word in 
a newedition of the Russian Bible, though it tended 
only to correct an uncouth phrase in the translation 
commonly received, threw them into the greatest 
combustion and tumult. They will not allow a 
priest to administer baptism after having tasted 
spirituous liquor; and in this, perhaps, they do hot 
amiss, since it is well known, that the Russian 
priests seldom touch the flask without drinking 
deeply. They hold that there is no subordination 
of rank, no superior or inferior, among the faithful; 
that a Christian may kill himself for the love of 
Christ; that it is a great sin to say Hallelujah thrice, 
and that a priest must never give a blessing bul 
with three fingers. They are regular, even to aus- 
terity, in their manners; but, as they have always 
refused to admit Christians of other denominations 
into their religious assemblies, they have been sus- 
pected of committing, at those meetings, various 
abominations, which ought not to be believed with- 
out the strongest demonstrative proof. They are 
accused, fbr exajhple. of killing a chifd in these as- 
semblies, and of drinking its blood, and of lascivious 
commerce in its iriost irregular forms. 

X See Bergius, de Statu Ecclesiie et Religlonis 
Moscoviticaj, sect. xi. cap. vii. sect. ir. cap. xvi. — 
Append. 270 — Keineccius* Account of the Greek 
Church, written in German; and Haven's Iter Rua- 
sicum.— Some writers conjecture, that the Roskolni-- 
ki are a branch descended from the ancient Bogomi* 
lians, of whom we have already given some accoua 
cent. xii. p. ii. chap. v.. sect, lu 
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ditious neretics into the bosom of the church. 
But the effect of these violent measures by no 
means answered the expectations of the Rus- 
sian government; they exasperated, instead of 
reclaiming, these schismatics, who retired into 
the woods and deserts, and, as it often hap- 
pens, were rendered more fierce and desperate 
by the calamities and sufferings in which they 
were involved. From the time that Peter the 
Great ascended the throne of Russia, and 
made such remarkable changes both in its 
civil and ecclesiastical government, this faction 
has been treated with greater humanity and 
mildness; but it is alleged, that these mild pro- 
ceedings have by no means healed the schism, 
and that, on the contrary, the Roskolniki have- 
gained strength, and have become still more 
obstinate since the period now mentioned. 

V. It will not be improper here to give 
some account of this reformation of the church 
of Russia, which resulted from the active zeal 
and wisdom of Peter; for, though this interest- 
ing event belongs to the history of the follow- 
ing century, yet the scheme, by which it was 
brought about, was formed toward the conclu- 
eion of the seventeenth. This great prince 
made no change in the articles of fajth received 
among the Russians, and which contain the 
doctrine of the Greek church. But he took 
the utmost pains to have this doctrine ex- 
plained in a mariner conformable to the dic- 
tates of right reason and the spirit of the Gos- 
pel; and he used the most effectual methods to 
destroy, on one hand, the influence of the 
hideous superstition that sat brooding over the 
whole nation, and, on the othei:, to dispel the 
ignorance of the clergy, which was incredible, 
and that of the people, which would have ex- 
ceeded it, had that been possible. These were 
great a,nd arduous undertakings; and tlie re- 
formation to which they pointed, was such as 
seemed to require whole ages to accomplish 
and bring to any tolerable degree of perfection. 
To accelerate the execution of this glorious 
plan, Peter became a zealous protector and 
patron of arts and sciences. He encouraged, 
by various instances of munificence, meri of 
learning and genius to settle in his dominions. 
He reformed the schools that were sunk in ig- 
norance and barbarism, and erected new semi- 
naries of learning. He endeavoured to excite 
in his subjects a desire of emerging from their 
Ignorance and brutality, and a taste for know- 
ledge and the useful arts. And, to crown all 
these noble attempts, he extinguished the in- 
fernal spirit of persecution; abohshed the penal 
laws against those who differed merely in re- 
ligious opinion from the established church; 
and granted to Christians of all denominations 
liberty of conscience, and the privilege of per- 
forming, divine worship in the manner pre- 
scribed by their respective liturgies and insti- 
tutions. This liberty, however, was modified 
in such a prudent manner, as to restrain and 
defeat any attempts that might be made by the 
Latins to promote the interests of popery in 
Russia, or to extend the jurisdiction of the Ro- 
man pontiff beyond the tolerated chapels of 
that communion; for, though Roman Catholics 
were allowed to have places for the celebration 
of divine worship, the Jesuits were not permit- 



ted to exercise the functions of missionaries or 
public teachers in Russia; and a particular 
charge was given to the council, to which be- 
longed the cognizance of ecclesiastical affairs, 
to use the utmost care and vigilance to prevent 
tlie propagation of Romish tenets among the 
people. 

Beside all this, a remarkable chauge was now 
introduced into the manner of governing the 
church. The - splendid dignity of patriarch, 
whi(^ approached too near the lustre and pre- 
rogatives of majesty, not to be offensive to the 
emperor, and burtliensome to the, people, was 
suppressed, or rather assumed by this spirited 
prince, who declared himself the supreme 
pontiff and head of the Russian church.* The 
functions of this high and importar^t office were 
committed to a council assembled at Petersburg, 
which was called the Holy Synod, and in 
which one of the archbisliops, the most 
distinguished by his integrity and- prudence, 
acted as president. This honourable office was 
filled by the famous Stephen Javorski, who 
composed a laborious work, in the Russian 
language, against heresy. f The other orders 
of the clergy continued in their respective 
ranks and offices; but both their revenues and 
their authority were considerably diminished. 
It was resolved at first, in this general reforma- 
tion, to abolish all monasteries and convents, 
as prejudicial to the community, and unSriendly 
to population; but tliis resolution was not exe- 
cuted; on the contrary, the emperor himself 
erected a magnificent monastery in honour of 
Alexander Newsky, wliom the Russians place 
in the list of their heroes. J 

VI. A small body of ^the Monophysites in 
Asia abandoned, for some time, the doctrine 
and institutions of their ancestors, and embrac- 
ed tlie communion of Rome. This step was ' 
entirely occasioned by the suggestions and in- 
trigues of a person named Andrew Achigian, 
who had been educated at Rome, where he im- 
bibed the principles of popery, and, having ob- 
tained the title and dignity of patriarch from 
the Roman pontiff, assumed the denomination 
of Ignatius XXIV.§ After the death of this 



Q(^ * This account is not perhaps entirely accu- 
rate. Dr. Mosheim seems to insimate that Peter 
assumed not only the authority, but also the olficeand 
titJe of patriarch or supreme pontiff andliead of the 
church. This, however, was not the case; he retain- 
ed the power without the title, as may be seen by 
the oath that every member of the synod he had 
established was obliged to take when he was appoint- 
ed to that office. It was in consequence of his au 
thority, as emperor, that he claimed an absolute au- 
thorily.in the church, and not from any spiritual 
character or denomination. The oath now mention- 
ed ran thus: " I swear and promise to be a faithful and 
obedient subject and servant to my true and natural 
sovereign, and to the august successors whom it shall 
please him to appoint, in consequence of the indis- 
putable power he has to regulate the succession to 
the crown — I acknowledge him as the^^supreme judge 
of this spiritual college," &c. See Voltaire's His- 
toire de I'Bmpire de' Russie sous Pierre le Grand, 
tom. i. p. 174. 

t Le auien, Oriens Christianua, tom. i. p. 129*. 

} Those who are acquainted with either the 
Danish or German language, will find several in- 
teresting anecdotes relating to these changes in Ha- 
ven's Iter Russicnm. 

§ From the fii;teenth century downwards, all the 
patriarchs of the MonophysiteS have taken the name 
of Ignatius, for no 6ther reason than to show that 
they are the lineal successors of Ignatius, (who wai 
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pretended patriarch, another usurper, whose 
name was Peter, aspired to the same dignity, 
and, taking the title of Ignatius XXV., placed 
Iiimself in the patriarchal chair; but the law- 
fal patriarch of the sect had credit enough with 
the Turks to procure the deposition and banish- 
ment of this pretender; and thus the small con- 
gregation which acknowledged his jurisdiction 
was entirely dispersed.* The African Mono- 
physites, and more especially the Copts, not- 
withstanding that poverty and ignorance which 
exposed them to the seductions of sophistry and 
gain, stood firm in theit principles, and made 
an obstinate resistance to the promises, pre- 
sents, and attempts, employed by the papal 
missionaries to bring them under the Roman 
yoke. With respect to the Abyssinians, we 
have mentioned already, in its proper place, a 
revolution by wliich they delivered themselves 
from that tyrannical yoke, and resumed the 
liberty they had so imprudently renounced. It 
is proper, however, to talse notice here of the 
zeal- discovered by the Lutherans, in their at- 
tempts to dispel the ignorance and superstition 
of this people, and to bring them to the know- 
ledge of a purer religion and a more rational 
worship. It was with this pious design that 
the learned Heyling, of Lubec, undertook a 
voyage into Ethiopia in 1634, where he resided 
many years, and acquired such a distinguished 
place in the favour and esteem of the emperor, 
that he was honoured with the important ofGce 
of prime minister of that mighty empire. In 
this eminent station he gave many instances 
of his zeal both for the interests of religion and 
the public good; after which he set out for 
Europe, but never arrived there; nor is it known 
in what manner, or by what accident, he ended 
his days.f 

Several years aftet this, Ernest, duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, surnamed the Pious, on account 
of his sanctity and virtue, formed the resolution 
of making a new attempt to diffuse the know- 
ledge of the Gospel, iii its purity and simpli- 
city, amoiig the ignorant and superstitious 
Abyssinians. This design was formed by the 
counsels and suggestions of the famous Lu- 
dolph, and was to have been executed by the 
ministry of the abbot Gregory, an Abyssinian, 
who had resided for some time in Europe.| The 
unhappy fate of this missionary, who perished 
in a shipwreck in 1657, did not totally discou- 
rage the prince from pursuing his purpose; for, 
in 1663, he entrusted the same pious and im- 
portant commission to- John Michael Wansleb, 
a native of Erfort, to whom he gave the wisest 
orders, and whom he charged particularly to 
leave no means unemployed that might con- 
tribute to give the Abyssinian nation a favour- 



bishop of Antioch in the first century,) and of conse- 
quence the lawful patriarchs of Antioch. A like 
reason induces the religious chief of the Maronites, 
who also claims the same dignity, to assume the 
name of Peter; for St. Peter Is said to have governed 
the church of Antioch before Ignatius. 

* Jo. Simon. Assemani Bibliuth. Oriental. Cleraen- 
tino-Vatican. torn. ii. p. 482, and his Dissert, de 
Monophysitis, sect. iii.. 

t A very curious life of Heyling was published! in 
German by Dr. Michaelis at Halle, in 1724.— See also 
MoJler's Cimb. Litera. t. i. p. 253. 

X See Ludolphi Proemium ad Comm. in Hist. 
iCthiop. p. 31.— Junckeri Vita Lobi Ludolphi, p. 63. 



able opinion of the Germans, as it, was upon 
this basis alone that the success of the present 
enterprise could be built. Wansleb, however, 
whose virtue was by no means equal to his abi- 
lities, instead of continuing his joturney to 
Abyssmia, remained several years in Egypt. 
On his return thence into Europe, he began to 
entertain uneasy apprehensions of the account 
that would naturally be demanded both of hia 
conduct, and of the maimer in which he had 
employed the sums of money he had received 
for his Abyssinian expedition. These appre- 
hensions rendered him desperate, because they 
were attended with a consciousness of guilt. 
Hence, instead of returning into Germany, he 
went to Rome, where, in 1667, he embraced, 
at least in outward profession, the doctrine of 
that church, and entered into the Dominican 
order.* Thus the pious design of the best of 
princes failed in the execution. To his forma- 
-tion of that scheme, however, we are indebted 
for the great light that has been thrown by the 
learned and laborious Ludolph on the history, 
doctrine, literature, and manners of the Abys- 
sinians, which before this period were very su- 
perficially known in Europe. 

VII. The state of the Christians in Armenia 
underwent a considerable change soon after the 
commencement of this century, in consequence 
of the incursions of Abbas the Great, king of 
Persia; into that province. This prince ravaged 
that part of Armenia which lay contiguous to 
his dominions, and ordered the inhabitants to 
retire into Persia. These devastations were 
intended to prevent the Turks from approach- 
ing his frontier; for the Eastern monarchs, in- 
stead of erecting fortified towns on the borders 
of their respective kingdoms, as is done by the 
European princes, laid waste their borders upon 
the approach of the invaders, that, by thus cut- 
ting off the means of their subsistence, their 
progress might be either entirely stopped, or 
considerably retarded. In this general emi- 
gration, the more opulent and the better sort 
of the Armenians removed to Ispahan, the ca- 
pital of Persia, where the generous monarch 
-granted them a beautiful suburb for their resi- 
dence, with the free exercise of their religion 
under the jurisdiction of a bishop or patriarch. 
Under the sw^y of this magnanimous prince, 
who cherished his people with a paternal ten- 
derness, these happy exiles enjoyed the sweets 
of liberty and abundance; but after his death 
the scene changed, and they were involved in 
calamities of various kinds.f The storm of 
persecution that arose upon them shook their 
constancy; many of them apostatised to the 
Mohammedan religion, so that it was justly to 
be feared that this branch of the Armeniai; 
church would gradually be lost. On the other 
hand, the state of religion in that church deriv- 
ed considerable advantages from the settle- 



* For an account of this inconstant and worthless, 
but learned man, see Lobe's Voyage d' Abyss, torn, 

i. p. 108, 227, 233, 248 Cyprian's Catalog. MSS. 

Biblioth. GothaniE, p. 64. — Eus. Renaudot's Praef. ad 
Histor. Patriarch. Alexand. and his Historia Eccle. 
siffl Alexindrinyi: see also Scriptor. Ordin. Praedica. 
torum, edited by Echard and Q,uetif. t, ii. p. 693. 

\ SeeChardin's Voyages en Perse, torn. ii. p. 106; 
and the Nouvelles Relations au Levant, by Gabriel 
de Chinon, p. SOU. 
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ment of a great number of Armenians in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe for the purposes of com- 
merce. These merchants, who had fixed their 
residence, during this century, at London, Am- 
sterdam, Marseilles, and Venice,* were not un- 
mindful of the interests of religion in their na- 
tive country; and their situation furnished them 
with opportunities of exerting their zeal in this 
good cause, and particularly of supplying their 
Asiatic brethren with Armenian translations of 
the Scriptures, and of other theological books, 
from the European presses, especially from those 
of England and Holland. These pious and in- 
structive productions, being dispersed among 
the Armenians, who lived under the Persian 
and Turkish governments, contributed, no 
doubt, to preserve that illiterate and super- 
stitious people from falling into the most con- 
summate and deplorable ignorance. 

Villi The divisions that reigned among the 
Nestorians in the preceding century still sub- 
sisted, as all the methods employed to heal them 
had hitherto proved ineffectual. Some of the 
Nestorian bishops discovered a propensity to 
accommodate matters with the church of 
Rome. Elias II., bishop of Mosul, sent two 
private embassies to the pope, in 1607 and 
1610, to solicit his friendship; and, in the let- 
ter he addressed upon that occasion to Paul V., 
he declared his desire of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between the Nestorians and the Latin 
church-t Elias III^, though at first extremely 
averse to the doctrine and institution of that- 
church, changed his sentiments in this respect; 
and, iu 1657, addressed a letter to the congre- 
gation de propc^andd Fidcj in which he inti- 
mated his readiness to join with the church of 
Rome, on condition that the pope would allow 
the Nestorians a place of public worship in that 
city, and would abstain firom aK attempts to 
alter the discipline of the sect.J The Romish 
doctors could not but perceive that a reconcilia- 
tion, founded on such conditions as these, would 
be attended with no advantage to their church, 
and promised nothing that could flatter the 
ambition of their pontifE; and accordingly we 
do not find that the proposal above-mentioned 
was accepted. It does not appear that the 



* For an account of the Armenians who settled at 
Marseilles, and of the books whi^ they ordered to 
be printed in that city for the use of their brethren in 
foreign parts, see Richard Simon's Lettres Choisies, 
torn. ii. p.*137. — The same author "(torn. iv. p. 160,) 
and the learned Joachim Schroder, in a dissertation 
prefixed to his Thesaurus Linguae ArmenicoB, give an 
account of the Armenian Bible that was printed in 
Holland. The latter also takes notice of the other 
Armenian books that were published at Venice, Ly- 
ons, and Amsterdam. 

t Jdte. Sim. Assemani Biblioth. Orient. Clement, 
Vatican, torn. i. ii. iii. 

X Idem Opus, torn. iii. 



Nestorians were received, at this time, into the 
communion of the Romish church, or that the 
bishops of Mosul were, after this period, at all 
solicitous about the firiendship or good-will of 
the pope. The Nestorian bishops of Ormus, 
who successively assume the name of Simeon, 
proposed also, more than once,* plans of recon- 
ciliation with the church of Rome; and, witii 
that view, sent to the pontiff a confession oi 
their faith, which gave a clear idea of their re- 
ligious tenets and institutions. But these pro 
posals were little attended to by the court of 
Rome, either in consequence of its disappro- 
bation of the doctrine of these Nestorians,! or 
of that contempt which their poverty and want 
of influence excited in the pontiffs, whose am- 
bition and avidity aimed at ' acquisitions of 
greater consequence; for it is well known, that, 
since the year 1617, the Irishops of Ormus have 
been in a low and declining state, both in point 
of opulence and credit, and are no longer iu a 
condition to excite the envy of their brethren 
at Mosul.t The Romish' missionaries gained 
over, nevertheless, to their communion, a small 
number of Nestorians, whom they formed into 
a congregation or church, about the middle of 
this century. The bishops or patriarchs of this 
little flock reside in the city of Amida, or Diar- 
bek, and all assume the denomination of Jo- 
seph. | The Nestorians, resident on the coasit 
of Malabar, called also the Christians of St. 
Thomas; suffered innumerable vexations, and 
the most grievous persecution, from the Romish 
priests, and more especially from the Jesuits; 
while those settlements were in the hands of 
the Portuguese; but neither artifice nor vio- 
lence could engage them to embrace the com- 
munion of Rome. II When Cochin was taken 
by the Dutch, in 1663, and the Portuguese 
were driven out of these quarters, the persecut-. 
ed Nestorians resumed thair primitive liberty, 
and were reinstated in the^rivilege of serving 
God without molestation, according to their ' 
consciences. These blessings they still con- 
tinued to enjoy;_nor are such of them as enter- 
ed into the communion of Rome disturbed by 
the Dutch, who are accustomed to treat with 
toleration and indulgence all sects that live 
peaceably with those who differ &om "them in 
religious opinions and ceremonies.lT 



» In the years 1619 and 1658. 

t Assemani Biblioth. torn. i. ii. iii. 

X Pet. Strozza, Frsf. ad Librum de Chaldieorum 
Dogmatibus. 

§ See Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. ii. p. 
1078. 

11 La Croze, Histoire du Cbristianisme des Indcs 
liv. V. p. 334. 

ir Schouten, Voyage aux Indes Orient, tom. i. p 
319, 446. 
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PART II. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MODERN CHURCHES. 



CHAPTER I. 

The History of tlie Latheran Church. 
I. We have already sSen* the calamitiea 
and vexations that were entailed on the Lu- 
theran church, by the persecuting spirit of the 
Roman pontiiTs, and the intemperate zeal of 
the house of Austria, which, on many occa- 
sions, showed too great a propensity to second 
their ambitious - and despotic measures; we 
shall, thertfore, at present, confine our view to 
the losses it sustained from other quarters. 
The cause of Lutheranism suffered considera- 
lily by the desertion of Maurice, landgrave of 
Hesse, a prince of uncommon genius and 
learning, who not only embraced the doctrine 
and discipline of the reformed church,t but 
also, in 1604, removed the Lutheran professors 
from their placesin the university bl Marpurg, 
and the doctors of that communion from the 
churches they had in his dominions. After 
taking this vigorous step, on account of the 
obstinacy with which the Lutheran clergy op- 
posed his design, he took particular care to 
have his subjects instructed in tlie doctrine of 
the Helvetic church, and intrddijced into the 
Hessian churches tlie form of public worship 
that was observed at Geneva. This plan was 
not executed without some difficulty; but it 
acquired a complete degree of stability and con- 
sistence in 1619, when deputies were sent by 
this princfe to the synod of Dordrecht, with ex- 
press Srders to consent, in the name of the 
Hessian churches, to all the acts that should 
be passed in that assembly. The doctors 
of the reformed church, who lived at this 
period, strenuously defended the measmes 
followed by Maurice, and maintained, that in 
all these transactions he observed the strictest 
principles of equity, and discovered an uncom- 
mon spirit of moderation. Perhaps the doc- 
tors of modem days may view this matter in a 
different light. They will acknowledge, per- 
haps without hesitation, that irthis illustrious 
prince had been more influenced by the senti- 
ments of the wisest of the reformed doctors, 
concerning the conduct we ought to observe 
toward those who differ fi:om us in religious 
matters, and less by his own will and humour, 
he ^ould have ordered many things otherwise 
than he actually did.| 



• In the History of the Romish Church.— See 
above. ^ 

Q(^ t The reader must always remember, that the 
writers of the continent generally use the denomi- 
nation of reformed in a limited sense, to distinguish 
the church of England and the Calvinistical churches 
firom those of the liutheran persuasion. 

I The readerwlll find a more ample account of this 
matter in the controversial writings of the divines 
of Cassal and Darmstadt, of which Salig speaks 
largely in his Hist. Aug. Confess, torn. 1. lib. iv. cap. 
11. p. 756. Those whounderstand the German lan- 



II. The example of the landgrave of Hesscr 
was followed, in 1614, by John Sigismund, 
elector of Brandenburg, wha also renoimced 
Lutheranism, and embraced the communion 
of the reformed churches^ though with cer- 
tain restrictions, and without employing any 
acts of mere authority to engage his subjects 
in the same measure; for it is observable, that 
this prince did not adopt all the peculiar doc- 
trines of Calvinism. , He introduced, indeed, 
into his dominions the Genevan forni of pulj- 
lic worship, and embraced the sentiments of 
the reformed churches concerning the person 
of Christ, and the manner in which he is pre- 
sent in the eucharist, as they appeared to him 
much more conformable to reason and Scrip- 
ture than the doctrine of the Lutherans rela- 
ting to these points. But, on the other hand, 
he refused to admit the Calvinistical doctrines 
of divine grace and absolute decrees; and, on 
this account, he neither sent deputies to the 
synod of Dordrecht, nor adopted the decisions 
of that famous assembly on these intricate siib- ' 
jects. This way of thinking was so exactly 
followed by the successors of Sigismund', that 
they never would allow the opinion of Calyin,. 
concerning the divine decrees, to be considered 
as the public and received doctrine of the re- 
formed churches in their dominions. It must 
hff particularly mentioned, to the honour of 
this wise prince, that he granted to his sub- 
jects an entire liberty in religious matters, and ■ 
lef^ it to their unrestrained and free choice, 
whether they would remain in the profession 
of Lutheranism, or follow the example of their 
sovereign; nor did he exclude from eivil ho- 
nours and employments, or from the usual 
marks of his protection and favour, those who 
continued in the faith of their ancestors. This 
lenity and moderation, which seemed so adapt- 
ed to prevent jealousy and envy, and to satis- 
fy both parties, aid not however produce this 
natural and salutary effect; nor were they suf- 
ficient to restrain within the bounds of decency 
and charity several warm and inconsiderate 
votaries of Lutheranism. These over-zealous 
persons, who breathed the violent spirit of an 
age in which matters of consequence were 
Usually carried on with vehemence and rigour, 
deemed it intolerable and highly provoking, 
that the Lutherans and Calvinists should en- - 
joy the same honours and prerogatives; that 
all injurious terms. and odious comparisons 
should be banished from religious debates; that 
the controverted points in theology should ei- 
ther be entirely omitted in the public discourses 
of the clergy, or explained with a spirit of mo- 



guage,may also consult Garth's Historischer Bericht 
von dem Religions-Wesenin FurstenthumHessen — 
Cyprian's Unterricht von Kirchlicher Yereinjgung 
der Frotestanten, and the Acts published.in the Vn- 
Bchuld. Nachrich. An. 1749. 
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desty and Christian charity; that certain rites 
which displeased the Calvinists should be total- 
ly abolished; and that .they who diS'ered in 
opinion should be obliged to live in peace, con- 
cord, and the mutual exchange of good oiEces. 
If it was unreasonable in them to be offended 
at injunctions of this nature, it was still more 
so to discover their indignation in a manner, 
that excited not only sharp and uncharitable 
debates, but also civil commotions and violent 
tumults, that distmrbed considerably the tran- 
quillity of the state, and nourished a spirit of 
sedition and revolt, which the labour of years 
was in vain employed to extinguish. In this 
troubled state of things, the divines of Saxony, 
and more especially those of Wittenberg, un- 
dertook to defend the Lutheran Cause; but if 
it be acknowledged, on one hand, that their 
views were good, and their intentions upright, 
it must be owned, on the other, .that their style 
was .keen even to a degree of licentiousness, 
and their zeal warm beyond all measure. And, 
indeed, as it generally happens, their want of 
moderation injured, instead of promoting, the 
cause in which they had embarked; for it was 
in consequence of their violent proceedings, 
that the Form of Concord was suppressed in 
the territories of Brandenburg, and the sub- 
jects of that electorate were prohibited, by a 
solemn edict, from studying divinity in the 
university of Wittenberg.* 

III. It was deplorable to see two churches, 
which had discovered an equal degree of pious 
zeal and fortitude in throwing off the despotic 
yoke of Rome, divided among themselves, and 
living in discords that were highly detrimental 
to the interests of religioii and the welfare of 
society. Hence seyeral eminent divines and 
leading men, both among the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, anxiously sought some method of 
uniting the two churches, though divided in 
their opinions, in the bonds of Christian charity 
and ecclesiastical communion. A competent 
knowledge of human nature and human pas- 
sions served to persuade these wise and pacific 
mediators, that a perfect uniformity of reli- 
gious opinion was not practicable, and that it 



* The edicts of Sigismund and his successors, re- 
lating to this' change in thestatei f religion in Bran- 
denburg, have been several times republished in one 
collection. Beside these, there are many books, 
treatises, and pamphlets, which give an account of 
this remarkable transaction, and of which tho rea- 
der will find a complete list in the German work, 
entitled, Unschuldigen Nachrichten, An. 1745, p. 
34; An. 1746, p. 326, compared with Jo. Carol. Ko- 
cheri. Biblioth. Theolog. Symbol, p. 312.— The reader 
who desires to attain a perfect acquaintance with 
this controversy, and to be able to weigh the merits 
of the cause, by having a true state of the case be- 
fore him, will do well to consult Arnold's Histor. 
Eccles. et Haeret. p. ii. lib. xvii. c. vii. p. 965. — Cypri- 
an's Unterricht von der Vereinigung der Protestant. 
p. 75, and Append. Monum. p. 325. Unschuldigen 
Nachrichten, An. 1737, p. 1000, et An. 1733, p. 715. 
They who affirm that the elector's ultimate end, in 
changing the face of religion in his dominions, was 
not the prospect of augmenting and extending his 
authority, found their opinion rather on conjecture 
than on demonstratioh; nor do they confirm this as- 
sertion by testimonies that are suflicient to produce 
full conviction. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
on the other hand, that their conjectures have nei- 
ther an absurd nor an improbable aspect. 



would be entirely extravagant to imagine that 
either of these communities could ever be 
brought to embrace universally, and without 
limitation, the doctrines of the other. They 
made it, therefore, their principal business to 
pei-suade those, whose spirits were inflamed 
with tlie heat of cofltroversy, that the poinds in 
debate between the churches were not essen- 
tial to true rehgion; — that the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity were received and 
professed in both communions; — and that the 
difference of opinion between the contending 
parties, turned either upon points of an ab- 
struse and incomprehensible nature, or upon 
matters of indifference, which did not tend to 
render mankind wiser or better, and in which 
the interests of genuine piety were in no re- 
spects concerned. Those who viewed things 
in this point of light, were obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that the diversity of opinion was by no 
means a sufficient reason for the separation of 
the churches,' and that in consequence they 
were called, by the dictates of that Gospel 
which they both professed, to live not only 
in the mutual exercise of Christian charity, 
but also to enter into the fraternal bonds of 
church communion. The greatest ■ part of 
the reformed doctors seemed disposed to ac- 
knowledge, that the errors of the Lutherans 
were not of a momentous nature, or of a, per- 
nicious tendency, and that the ftindamental 
doctrines of Christianity had not undergone 
any remarkable alteration in that communion; 
and thus on their side an important step was 
made toward peace and union between the 
churches. But the majority of the Lijtheran 
doctors declared, that they could not form a 
like judgment with respect to the doctrine of 
the reformed churches; they maintained tena- 
ciously the importance of the points which di- 
vided the two commnnions, and affirmed, that 
a considerable part of the controversy turned 
upon the fundamental principles of all religion 
and virtue. It is not a:t all surprising, that 
the opposite party branded this steadiness and 
constancy witli the epithets of morose obstina- 
cy, supercilious arrogance, and the like odious 
denominatioiis. The Lutherans were not 
behind-hand with their adversaries in acrimony 
of style; they recriminated with vehemence, 
and charged their accusers with instances of 
misconduct, different in kind, but equally con- 
demnable. They reproached them with having 
dealt disingenuously, by disguising, under am- 
biguous expressions, the real doctrine of the 
reformed churches; they observed farther, that 
their adversaries, notwithstanding their con- 
summate prudence and circumspection, gave 
plain proofs, on many occasions, that their pro- 
pensity to a reconciliation between the church- 
es arose from views of private interest, rather 
than from a zeal for the public good. 

' IV. Among the public transactions relative 
to the project of an union between- the re- 
formed and Lutheran churches, we must not 
omit mentioning the attempt made in 1615 by 
James I., king of Great Britain, to accomplish 
this salutary purpose. The person employed 
for this eiid by the British monarch, was Peter 
du Moulin, the most eminent among the Pro 
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testant doctors in France;* but this design was 
neither carried on with spirit, nor attended 
with success, t Another attempt of tlie same 
pacific nature was made in 1631, in the synod 
of Charenton, in wJiich an act was passed by 
the reformed doctors of that respectable assem- 
bly, declaring the Lutheran system of rehgion 
conformable with the spirit of true piety; and 
free fi'om pernicious and fundamental errors. 
By this act, an opportunity was offered to the 
Lutherans of joining with the reformed church 
upon honourable terms, and of entering into 
the bqnds both of civil and religious commu-, 
nion With their Calvinistical brethren.]; But 
'this candid and charitable proceeding was at- 
tended with very little fruit, since few of the 
Lutherans were disposed to "embrace the occa- 
sion that was here so freely offered to them, 
pf terminating the dissensions that separated 
the two churches. In the same year, a con- 
ference took place at Leipsic betweenihe Saxon 
doctors, Koe, Lyser, and Hopfner, on one side, 
and some of the most eminent divines of Hesse- 
Cassel and Brandenburg, on the other; to the 
end that, by- exposing with fidehty and preci- 
sion their respective doctrines, it might be more 
easily seen," vphat were the real obstacles to 
the union projected between the churches. 
This conference was conducted with decency 
and modei;ation, and the- deliberations were 
neither disturbed by intemperate zeal nor by 
a proud spirit of contention and dispute; -but 
that openness of heart, that mutual tru§t and 
confidence, which are so essential to the suc- 
cess of all kinds of pacification, were not mani- 
fested on this occasion; for, though the doctors 
of the reformed party exposed, with great pre- 
cision and fairness, the_tenets of their church, 
and even made several Concessions, which the 
Lutherans themselves could scarcely expect; 
yet the latter, suspicious and fearful, and al- 
ways apprehensive of schemes, formed by arti- 
fice under the mask of candour, to betray and 
eJisnare them, did .not dare to acknowledge, 
that they were satisfied with these explications 
and offers;- and thus the conference broke ^p 
without having contributed in any respect to 
promote the salutary work of peace.| To form 
a true idea of these pacific deliberations, of the 
reasons that gave rise to them, and of the prin- 
ciples by which they were conducted, it will 
be necessary to study the civil history of this 
interesting period with attention and care. 
V. Uladislaus IV., king of Poland, formed 



* See Le Vassor, Hist, de Louis XIIP. torn. ii. 
part U. 

KJ" j King James, who would have abandoned the 
most important and noble design, at any time, to 
discuss a point of grammar or theology, or to gain 
a point of interest for himself or his minions ne- 
glected this union of the Lutheran and reformed 
churches, which he had begun to promote with such 
an appearance of piety and zeal. 

t Benoit, Histoira de I'Edit de Nantes, torn. ii. p. 
544.— Aymon, Actes des Synodes Nationaux des 
Eglises Reformeefde Trance, tom. ii.p. 500.— Ittigii 
Dissert, de Synodi Carentonieusis Indulgentia erga 
Lutheranoa, Lips. 1705. 4to. 

§ Ximanni Gesselii Historia Sacra et Ecclesiastica, 
p. 11. in addendis, p. 597—613, in which the acts of 

this conference are published Jo. Wolfe, jaegeri 

Historia SECuli XVII. decenn. iv. p. 497. flra. This 
testimony of Dr. Mosheim, who was himself a Lu- 
theran, is singularly honourable to the reformed 
doctors. 



a still more extensive plan of religious union 
than those which have been mentioned; he pro- 
posed a reconciliation, not only between the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches, but also be- 
tween these communions and that, of -Rcme. 
For this purpose, he ordered ii conference to bo 
holden at Thorn, in 1645, the issue of which, 
as might naturally have been expected, was 
far^fi'om being favourable to the projected union; 
■for thfe persons employed by the three churches 
to heal their divisions,'Or at least to calm their 
animosities, returned from this confercfnce with 
a greater measure of party zeal, and a smaller 
portion of Christian charity, than they had 
brought to it. 

_ The conference which took place at Cassel 
in 1661, by the order of William VI., laind- 
grave of Hesse, between Musseus and Heni- 
chius, professors at Rintejen, on the side of 
the Lutherans; and Curtius and Heine, of 
the university of Marpurg, on that of the 
reformed, was attended with better success; 
and, if it did not bring about a perfect unifor- 
mity of- opinion, it produced what was more 
desirable, a spirit of Christian charity and for- 
bearance. For these candid doctors, after 
having diligently examined "the n'ature, and 
viteighed the importance, of the controversies 
that divided the two churches, embraced each 
other with reciprocal marks of affection and 
esteem, and mutually declared that their re- 
spective doctrines were less different than was 
generally imagined, and that this difference 
was not of sufficient moment to prevent their 
fraternal union and concord. But it imfortu- , 
nately happened, that these moderate theolo- 
gians could' not infuse the same spirit of peaco 
and charity that animated them, into their Lu- 
theran brethren, nor persuade them to view 
the diversities of opinion that divided the Pro- 
testant churches, in the same indulgent point 
of view in which they had considered them in, 
the conference at Cassel. On the contrary, 
this their moderation drew upon them the ha- 
tred of almost all. the Lutherans; and they 
were loaded with bitter reproaches in a multi- 
tude of pamphlets,* that were composed ex- 
pressly to refute their sentiments, and to cen- 
sure their conduct. The pains that were taken 
after this period by the princes of the house of 
Brandeuberg, and more especially by Frederic 
William and his son Frederic, in order to com- 
pose the dissensions and animosity that divided 
the Protestants, and particularly to promote a, 
fraternal union between the reformed and Lu- 
theran churches in the Prussian territories, and 
in the rest of their dominions, are well known; 
and it is also equally notorious, that innumera- 
ble difficultiefs opposed the execution of this 
salutary design. 



* The writers who have given accounts of the con- 
ferences of Thorn and Cassel, are enumerated by Sa- 
eittarius, in his Introd. ad Hist. Ecclesiast. tom ii p 
1604. See also Jaegeri Historia Saeculi XVII. deeenn^ 
V. p. 689, and decenn. vii. p. 160, wherethe acta of 

the two conferences are extant Add to these Jo 

Alphons. Turretini Nubes Testium pro moderato 
in Rebus theologicis Judicio, p. 178.— Thdre is an 
ample account of the conferehcetof Cassel in the life 
of MusKus, given by Moller, in his Cimbria Litera- 
ta, torn. 11. p. 5(^6. The reader will find, in the same 
work, an accurate index of the accounts of this con- 
ference, pubhshed on both sides. 
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VI. Beside these public conferences, holden 
by the authority of princes, in order to promote 
union and concord among Protestants, a mul- 
titude of individuaMi animated by a spirit of 
true ChHstian charf^, embarked in this pious 
cause on their own private authority, and of- 
fered their mediation and good offices to recon- 
cile the two churches. It is true, indeed, that 
these peace-makers were, generj,lly speaking, 
of the Teformed church, and that those among 
.the Lutherans, who'^ appeared in this amiable 
character, were but few, in comparison With 
the. great number of Calvinists that favoured 
this benevolent but arduous design. The most 
eminent Calvinistical advocate of peace was 
John Dureus, a native of Scotland, justly cele- 
brated on account of his universal benevolence, 
solid piety, and extensive learning, but, at the 
same time, more remarkable for genius and 
memory, than for nicety of discernnient and 
accui'acy' of judgment, as might be evinced by 
several pro9& and testimonies, were this the 
proper place for discussions of that nature. Be 
that as it will, never, perhaps, were greater 
zeal and perseverance manifested than by Du- 
reus, who, during a period of forty-three years,* 
suffered vexations and underwent labours which 
required the firmest resolution and the most in- 
exhaustible patience; wrote, exhorted, admo- 
liished, entreated," and disputed; in a word, 
tried every inethod that human wisdom could 
suggest, to put an end to the dissensions and 
animosities that reigned among the Protestant 
churches. It was not merely by the persuasive 
eloquence of his pen, or by forming plans in 
the silence of the closet, that this worthy di- 
-vine performed the task which his benevolence 
and zsal engaged him to undertake; his a ctivity 
and industry were equal to his zeal; he tra- 
velled through all the countries in Europe, 
-where the Protestant religion had obtained any 
footing; he formed connexions with the doc- 
tors of both parties; he addressed himself to 
kings, princes, magistrates, and' ministers; and 
by representing, in lively and striking colom-s, 
the utility -and importance of the plan he had 
fonned,Tioped to engage them more or less in 
this good cause, or at least to derive some suc- 
cour from their influence and protection. But 
here his views were considerably disappointed; 
for, though his undertaking was generally ap- 
plauded, and though he met with a fevourable 
and civil reception from the greatest'part of 
those to whom he addressed himself, he fomid 
very few who were seriously disposed to allevi- 
ate his labours, by lending him their assistance, 
and seconding his attempts by their influence 
and counsels. Some, suspecting that his fer- 
vent and extraor4inary zeal arose firom myste- 
rious and sinister motives, and apprehending 
that he had secretly formed a design of draw- 
ing the Lutherans into a snare, even attacked 
him in their writings with animosity and bit- 
terness, and loaded him with the sharpest in- 
vectives and reproaches: so that this well-mean- 
ing man, neglected at length by those of his 
own communion, opposed and rejected by the 
followers of Luther, involved in various per- 



♦ From' »he year 153-1 to 1674. 



plexities and distress, exhausted by unsuccess- 
ful labour, and oppressed and dejected by inju- 
rious treatment, perceived, by a painful e.^pe- 
rience, that he had undertaken a task which 
was beyond the power of a private person, and 
spent the remainder of his days in repose and 
obscurity at Gassel.* 

It may not be improper to observe here, that 
Durous, who, notwithstanding, the general Up- 
rightness of his intentions, was sometimes defi- 
cient in ingenuous fi'ankness, had annexed to 
his plan of reconciliation certain doctrines 
which, were they susceptible of proof, would 
serve as a foundation for the union, not only 
of the Lutherans and Calvinists, but also of all, 
the different sects that bear the Christian name, 
for, among othet things, he maintained, that 
the Apostles' Creed was a complete body of 
divinity; that the Ten Commandments formed 
a perfect system of morals,- and the Lord's 
Prayer a comprehensive- series of petitions for 
all the blessings contained in the divine promi- 
ses. - Now if this notion, that these sacred 
compositions contain all that is essential to 
faith, obedience, and devotion, had been uni- 
versally entertained , or evidently demonstrated, 
it would not have been a chimerical project to 
aim at a reconciliation of fill Christian churches 
upon this basis, and to render these composi- 
tions the foundation of their coalition and tho 
bond of their union. But it would have been 
highly chimerical to expect, that the Christian 
sects would universally adopt this notion, or be 
pleased to see the doctrines of Christianity re- 
duced to such general principles. It is farther 
to be observed, with respect to Dureus, that 
he showed a peculiar propensity toward the 
sentiments of the Mystics and Quakers, on ac- 
count of their tendency to favour his concilia- 
tory and pacific project. Like them, he placed 
the essence of religion in the ascent of the soul 
to God, in calling forth the hidden word, in fan- 
ning the divine spark that resides in the recesses 
of the human mind; and, in consequence of this 
systenj,'he was intimat(5ly persuaded, that differ- 
ences merely in theological opinions did not at 
all concern the essence of true piety. 

VII. Among the Lutherans, those who ap- 



* See Coleri Historia Joh. Dursi, to which many 
important additions might be made from public re- 
cords, and also frpm documents that have not yet 
seen the light. Some records and documents of the 
kind here referred to, have been published by Ha- 
sEBus, in his Bibliotheca Bremens. Theologico-Pliiio- 
logica, torn. i. p. 911, ami torn. iv. p. 083. A still 
greater number are given by Gesselius, in the adden- 
da to his Historia Ecclesiastica, torn. ii-. p. 614. The 
transactions of Dureeus at Marpurg, are mentioned 
by Schenck, in his Vitaj Frofessorum Theologiffl 
Marpurg. p. 307. — His attempts in Huls^in ihay be 
learned from the letters of Lackman and Lossiuii, 
which are joined together in the same volume. His 
exploits in Prussia and Poland are recorded by 
Jablonsky, in his Historia Consensus Sendomirien- 
sis, p. 137; and his labours in Switzerland, Denmark, 
and the Palatinate, are mentioned respectively in 
the Museum Helveticum, torn, iii-'iv. v. by Elswich, 
in his Fasciculus Epistol. Theolog. p. 147, and by 
Seelen, in the Deliciae Fpistol. p. 353. See also 
Jaegeri Historia SEeculi XVII. decenn. Vii. p. 171; 
the Englische Reformations Historie, by Bohm, and 
more especially an account cfPureeus, published un- 
der my direction at Helmstadt, in- 1744, by Benzelius, 
and entitled, Dissertatio de Johan- Diireo, maximo 
de Actis ejus Buecanis. 
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peared tha most zealous in this pacific cause, 
were John Matthias,* 1}ishop of Strengnes in 
Sweden, and George CaUxtus,'^rofessor of di- 
vinity at Helmstadt, whom -Dureus had ani- 
mated with a portion of his charitable and.in- 
duJgent spirit. The former was a man of ca- 
pacity and merit; the latter was eminently dis- 
tinguished among the divines of this century, 
by his learning, genius, probity, and candour; 
but both failed in the arduous undertaking in 
which they had engaged, and suffered consider- 
ably in their attempts to promote the cause of 
unity and concord. The Olive-hranchesj of 
Matthias, who entitled thus his pacific produc- 
tions, were, by a royal edict, publicly condemn- 
ed and suppressed in Sweden; and their author, 
in order to_ appease the fury of his enemies, 
was obh'ged to resign his bishopric, and pass 
the rest of his days in retirement.f The zeal 
of Calixtus, in 6alming the tumultuous and 
violent spirit of the contending parties, drew 
upon him the bitterest reproaches, iind the 
warmest animosity and resentment from those 
who were more hent on maintaining their pe- 
culiar opinions, than iii promoting that charity 
which is the end of the commandment; and, 
while he was labouring to remove all sects 
and divisioSs, he appeared to jnany of his 
brethren in the light of a new sectaiy, who 
was founding the most pernicious of all sects, 
even tha!tof the Syncretists, who were suppos- 
ed to promote peace and concord at the ex- 
pense of truth. We shall, before we finish 
this chapter, endeavour to give a more particu- 
lar and- circumstantial account of the senti- 
ments and trials of this great man, to whose 
chq.rge many other things were laid, beside -the 
crime of endeavouring to unite the disciples of 
the same master in the amiable bonds of cha- 
nty, concord, and mutual forbearance, and 
.(vhose opinions and designs excited warm con- 
lests in the Lutheran church. 
• VIII. The external state of the Lutheran 
•thurch at this period was attended with vari- 
»us circumstances of prosperity, among which 
we may reckon its standing ^rm against the 
assaults of Rome, whose artifice and violence 
were in vain employed to effect its destruction. 
It is well known, that a very considerable num- 
ber of Lutherans resided in those provinces 
where the pubBc exercise of their religion was 
prohibited. It has more especially been shown 
by the late merhorable emigration of the Saltz* 
burgers,§ that a still greater number of them 
lay concealed in that land of despotism and 
bigotry, where the smallest dissent from pope- 



(j^ * Matthias had been chaplain to Gustavus 
Adolphus, and was afterwards appc^ted, by that 
prince, preceptor to his daughterChristina, so famous 
in history, on -account of the whimsical peculiarities 
of her character, her taste for learning, and her de- 
sertion of the Swedish throne and tJie Fcotestant 
religion. 

t Rami OliviE Septentrionalis. 

-j See Schefferi Suecia Literata, p. 123, and Joh. 
MoUeri ad earn Hypomnemata, p. 317. — Archenhoitz, 
Meraoires de la Reine Christine, torn. i. p. 320, 505; 
torn. ii. p. 63. 

(0- § For an account of the persecuted Lutherans 
in the archbishopric of Saltzbiirg, see Burnet's Tra- 
vels. See more especially a famous Latin discourse, 
entitled, Comnientariolus Theologicus de non toler- 
andis in Religione Dissentientibus pub. at Tubin- 
gen, in 1732, by W. L. Letsching. 
Vol. n — 30 



ry, with whatever secrecy and circumspection 
it may be disguised, is considered as an enor- 
mous and capital crim^ and that they preserv- 
ed their religious sentiinents and doctrines pure 
and uncorrqpted amidst the contagion of Ro- 
mish superstition, which they always" beheld 
with aversion and horror. In those countries 
which are inhabited by persons of different 
communions, and whose sovereigns are mem- 
bers of the Romish church, we have number- 
less instances of the cruelty and injustice prac- 
tised by the papists against those who dissent 
from them; smd these cruelties are exercised 
under a pretext suggested by the most malevo- 
lent bigotry, which represents these dissenters as 
seditious subjects, and consequently as worthy 
of the most rigorous treatment. Afld yet it is 
certain that, amidst all- these vexations, the 
Lutheran church stood its ground; nor could 
either the craft or fury of its enemies, in any 
country, deprive it entirely of its rights and 
privileges. It may also be o|||^rved, that the 
doctrine of Luther was carrie Jmto Asia, Afri- 
ca, and America, by several persons who fixed 
their habitations in those distant regions, and 
was also introduced into some parts of Eyrope, 
where it had hitherto been unknown. 

IX. When we turn our view to the internal 
state of the Lutheran church daring this cen- 
tury, we shall find it improved in various re- 
spects. Though several blemishes yet remain- 
ed that clouded its lustre, it must be acknow- 
ledged, to the honour of the Lutherans, that 
they cultivated all the branches of literature, 
both sacred and profane, with uncommon inr 
dustry and success, and made several improve- 
ments in the sciences, which are too well known 
to stand in need of a particular mention, and 
of which a circumstantial enumeration would 
be inconsistent with the brevity required in an 
historical compendium. But 4f it cannot be 
deiiied, on one hand, that the cause of religion 
gained by these improvements iri learning, 
it must be owned, on the other, that some 
branches of science were perverted by injudi- 
cious or ill-designing men, to corrupt the pure 
simplicity of genuine Christianity, and to ren- 
der its doctrines abstruse and intricate. Thus 
it too often happens in life, that the best things 
are the most egfegiously abused. About the 
commencement of this century, the sciences 
chiefly cultivated in the schools were logic and 
metaphysics, though the manner in which they ^ 
were treated was almost entirely destitute of 
elegance, simplicity, and precision. But, in 
process of time, the scene changed in the semi- 
naries of learning; and the more entertaining 
and agreeahle branches of literature, that poHsh 
wij,, excite ta^te, exercise judgment, and enrich 
memory, such as civil and natural history, phi^ 
lology, antiquities, criticism, and eloquence, 
gained the ascendency. Both these kinds -of 
knowledge acquired also a more gracefiil, con- 
sistent, and regular form than that under which 
they had hWierto appeared. But- it unfortu- 
nately happened, that, while the boundaries of 
science were extended from day to day, and 
new discoveries and improvements were con- 
stantly enriching the republic of letters, the 
credit of learning began sensibly to decrease, 
and learned men seemed gradually to lose 
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those peculiar marks of veneration and dietinp- 
tion that tlie novelty of their character, as well 
as the excellence and importance of their la- 
bours, had hitherto drawn from the public. 
Among the various circumstances that contri- 
buted to this decline of literary glory, we may 
particularly reckon the multitude of those who, 
without natural capacity, ta^, or inclination, 
were led, by authority or a desire of applause, 
to literary pursuits, and, by their ignorance or 
their pedantry, cast a reproach upon the repub- 
lic of letters. 

X. The only kind of philosophy that was 
taught in the Lutheran schools, during the 
greatest part of this century, was that of Aris- 
totle, dressed up in that scholastic form which 
increased its native intricacy and subtlety; and 
such was the devout and excessive veneration 
entertained by many for this abstruse system, 
that any attempt to reject the Grecian oracle, 
or to correct its decisions, was looked upon as 
bfthe most dangerous consequence to the in- 
terests of the church, and as equally criminal 
with a like attempt upon the sacred writings. 
Those who distinguished themselves in the 
most extraordinary manner by theii^ zealous 
and invincible attachment to the 4*eripatetic 
philosophy, were the divines of Leipsic, Tubin- 
gen, Helmstadt, and Altorf. The enchant- 
ment, however, was not universal; and there 
were many who, withdrawing their private 
judgment from the yoke of authority, were 
bold enough to see with their own eyes, and 
thus discerned the blemishes that were indeed 
sufficiently visible in the pretended wisdom of 
the Grecian sage. The iirst attempt to reduce 
his authority within narrow bounds was made 
by certain pious and prudent divines,* who, 
though they did not pretend to discourage all 
philosophical inquiries, yet were desirous of 
confining them to a few select subjects, and 
^dmplained, that the pompous denomination 
, of philosophy was too frequently prostituted 
by being applied to unintelligible distinctions, 
and words (or rather sounds) destitute of sense. 
These were succeeded in their repugnance to 
the Peripatetic philosophy by the disciples of 
Ramus, who had credit enough to banish it 
■from several seminaries of learning, and to 
substitute- in its place the system of their mas- 
ter, which was of a more practical' kind, and 
better adapted to the purposes of life.f But, 
If the philosophy of Aristotle met with adver- 
saries, who opposed it upon solid and rational 
principles, it had also enemies of a very diffe- 
rent character, who imprudently declaimed 
against philosophy in general, as highly detri- 
mental to the cause of religion and the inte- 
rests of society. Such was the fanatical extra- 
vagance of Daniel Hoffinan, professor at Helm- 
stadt, who betrayed, in this controversy, an 
equal degree of ignorance and animosity; and 
such also were the followers of Robert Fludd, 
Jacob Behmen, and the Rosecrucians, who 
boasted of having stricken out, by the assist- 
ance of fire^ and divine illumination, a new, 



*Ainong^tiiese we find Wenceslaus Schellingius, 
of whom a particular account is given by- Arnold, in 
his Histor. Ecclea. et Hieret. p. jl. lib. xvij. cap. vi. 

t See Jo. Herman ab Elawich, Se viria Ariatotelis 
rortuna, § xxi. p. 34, andWHlchius.TIis. Logices, lib. 
11 c. ii. § iii. V. in Parergis ejus Academicis, p. 613. 



wonderful, and celestial system of philosophy, 
of which mention has been alrejidy made.* 
These adversaries of the Stagirite were divided 
among themselves; and this diminished the 
strength and vigour of their opposition to the 
common enemy. But, even if they had been 
very closely united in their sentiments and 
measures, they would not have been able to 
overturn the empire of Aristotle, which was 
deeply rooted in the schools through long pos- 
session, and had a powerful support in the 
multitude of its votaries and defenders. 

XI. The Peripatetic system had still more 
formidable adversaries to. encounter in Des- 
Cartes and Gassendi, whose writings were 
composed with such perspicuity and precision 
as rendered them highly agreeable to many of 
the Lutheran doctors of this century, who 
were hence induced to look with contempt on 
that obsolete and barren philosophy of the 
schools, which was expressed in uncouth terms 
and barbarous phrases, without taste, elegance, 
or accuracy. The votaries of Aristotle beheld 
with envy these new philosophers, used their 
most zealous endeavours to bring them into 
discredit, and, for this purpose, nepreseuted 
their researches and principles as highly inju- 
rious to the interests of religion and the growth 
of true piety. But when they found, by expe- 
rience, that these methods of attack proved 
unsuccessful, they changed their method of 
proceeding, and, {like a prudent general, who, 
besieged by a superior force, abandons his out- 
works and retires into the citadel) they relin- 
quished much of their jargon, and defended only 
the majn and essential principles of their system. 
To render these principles more palatable, 
they began to adorn them with the gi-aces of 
elocution, and to mingle with their philosophi- 
cal tenets the charms of polite literature. 
They even went so far as to confess, that Aris- 
totle,' though the prince of philosophers, was 
chargeable with errors and defects, which it 
was both lawful and expedient to correct. But 
these concessions only served to render their 
adversaries more confident and enterprising, 
since they were interpreted as resulting &om 
a consciousness of their weakness, and were 
looked upon as a manifest acknowledgment 
of their defeat. In consequence of this, the 
enemies of the Stagirite renewed their attacks 
with redoubled impetuosity, and with a full 
assurance of victory; nor did they confine them 
to those branches of the Peripatetic philosophy 
which were allowed by its votaries to stand 
in need of correction, but levelled them, with- 
out distinction, at the whole system, and aim- 
ed at nothing Ibss than its total dissolution. 
Grotius, indeed, who marched at the head of 
these philosophical reformers, proceeded with 
a certain degree of prudence and moderation. 
Puffendorf, in treating of the law of nature 
and of the duties of morality, threw off, wi^h 
more boldness aixd fieedom, the Peripatetic 
yoke, and pursued a method entirely diJBFerent 
from that which had been hitherto observed in 
the schools. This freedom drew upon him a 
multitude, of enemies, who lo^ed him with 
the bitterest reproaches; his example, however, 



* Bee above, in the Gen. His. of the Churcb, § 31 
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was imitated by Thomasius, profegsor of law 
in the academy of Leipsic, and afterwards at 
Hall, who attacked the Peripatetics with new 
degfrees of vehemence and zeal. This eminent 
man, though honourably distinguished by the 
excellence of his genius and the strength of his 
resolution, was not, perhaps, the most proper 
person that could be fixed upon to manage the 
interests of philosophy. His views, neverthe- 
less, were vast; he aimed at the reformation 
of philosophy in general, and of the Peripate- 
tic system in particular; and he assiduously 
employed both the power of exhortation and 
the influence of example, in order to persuade 
the Saxons to reject the Aristotelian system^ 
which he had never read, and which most cer- 
tainly he, did not understand. The scheme of 
philosophy, that he substituted in its place, 
was received with little applause, and soon fell 
into oblivion; but his attempt to overturn the 
system of the Peripatetics, and to restore the 
&eedQm of philosophical inquiry, was attended 
with remarkable success, made, in a little time, 
the moat rapid progress, and produced such 
admirable effects, that Thomasius is justly look- 
ed upon, to this day, as the chief of those bold 
spirits who pulled down philosophical tyranny 
.from its throne in Germany, and gave a mor- 
tal blow to what was called the Sectarian Phi- 
losophy* in that country. The first seminary 
of learning that adopted, the measures of Tho- 
masius was that of Hall in Saxony, where he 
was professor; this example was followed by 
the rest of the German schools, by some 
sooner, and by others later; and thence a spirit 
of philosophical liberty began to spread itself 
into -other countries where the Lutheran reli- 
gion was established; so that, toward thS con- 
clusion of this century, the Lutherans enjoyed 
a perfect liberty of conducting their philoso- 
phical researches m that manner which they 
judged the most conformable with truth and 
reason, of departing from the mere dictates of 
authority in matters of science, and of pro- 
posing publicly every one his respective opi- 
nions. This hberty was not the consequence 
of any positive decree of the state, nor was it 
inculcated by any law of the church; it seemed 
to result fi:om that invisible disposal of things, 
which we call accident, and certainly proceed- 
ed from the efforts of a few great men, second- 
ing and exciting the natural propensity toward 
free inquiry, that , can never be totally extin- 
guished in the human mind. Many employ- 
ed this liberty in extracting, after the manner 
of the ancient Eclectics, what they thought 
most conformable to reason, and most suscep- 
tible of demonstration, from the productions 
of the different schools, and connecting these 
extracts in such a manner as to constitute a 
complete body of philosophy. But some made 
a yet more noble use of thi^ inestimable privi- 
lege, by employing, with indefatigable zeal 
and industry, their own faculties in the investi- 
gation of truth, and building upon solid and 



(0- * By the Sectarian Philosophers were meant 
those who followed implicitly some one of the an- 
cient philosophical sects, without daring to use the 
dictates of their private judgment, to correct or 
modify the doctrines or expressions of these hoary 
guides. 



unchangeable principles a new and sublime 
system of philosophy.* At the head of these 
we may place Leibnitz, whose genius and la- 
bours have deservedly rendered his name im- 
mortal. 

In this conflict between the reformers of phi- 
losophy and the votaries of Aristotle, the lat- 
ter lost ground from day to day; and his sys- 
tem, in consequence of the extremes into which 
reformers often fall, became so odious, that 
condemnation was passed on every part of it. 
Hence the science of Metaphysics, which the 
Grecian sage had considered as the master 
science, as the original fountain of all true 
philosophy, was despoiled of its honours and 
fell into contempt; nor could the authority and 
influence even of Des-Cartes (who also set out, . 
in his inquiries, on metaphysical principles) 
support it effectually against the prejudices 
of the times. However, when the first heat 
of opposition began to cool, and the rage of 
party to subside, this degraded science was not 
only recalled from its exile, by the interposi- 
tion and credit of Leibnitz, but was also rein- 
stated in its former dignity and lustre. 

XII. The defects and vices of the Lutheran 
clergy have been circumstantially exposed and 
even exaggerated by many writers, who seem 
to require in the ministers of the Gospel a de- 
gree of perfection, which ought indeed always 
to be aimed at, but which no wise observer of 
human nature can ever hope to see generally, 
reduced to practice. These censors represent 
the leading men of the Lutheran church as aN 
rogant, contentious, despotic, and uncharita- 
ble; as destitute of Christian simplicity and 
candour; fond of quibbling and dispute; jud^f- 
ing of all things by the narrow spirit of party; 
and treating with^ the utmost antipathy and 
aversion those who differ from them very slight- 
ly in religious matters. The less consider|b|le 
among the Lutheran doctors are charged with 
ignorance, with a neglect of the sacred duties 
of their station, and with a want of talent in 
their characters as public- teachers; and ava- 
rice, indolence, want of piety, and corruption i 
of manners, are boldly imputed to the whole 
body. 

It will be acknowledged, without difficulty, 
by those who have studied with attention and 
impartiahty the genius, manners, and history 
of this 'century, that the Lutheran clergy were 
not wholly irreproachable with respect to the 
matters that are here laid to their charge, and 
that many Lutheran churches were under the 
direction of pastors who were highly deficient, 
some in zeal, others in abilities, many in both, 
and consequently ill qualified for propagating 
the truths of Christianity with wisdom and 
success. But this reproach is not peculiarly 
applicable to the seventeeth pentury; it is a 
general charge, that, with too much truth, 
may be brought against all the ages of the 
church. On the other hand, it must be ac- 
knowledged, by all such as are not blinded by 
ignorance or partiality, that the whole of the 
Lutheran clergy did not consist of these un- 



* The curious reader will find an accurate and am 
pie account of this revolution in philosophy, in the 
learned Brucker's Historia Critica Philosopliiie. 
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worthy pastors, and that many of the Luthe- 
ran doctors of this century were distinguished 
by their learning, piety, gravity, and wisdom; 
and perhaps it might be difhcult to decide, 
whether m our tiines, in which some pretend 
that the sanctity of the primitive doctors is re- 
vived in several places, there be not as many 
that do little honour to tlie pastoral character 
as in the times of our ancestors- It must far- 
ther be observed, that many of the defects 
which are invidiously charged upon the doc- 
tors of this age, were in a great measure occa- 
sioned by the infelicity of the times. They 
were the unhappy effects of those public cala- 
mities which a dreadful war of thirty years 
produced in Germany; they derived strength 
from the influence of a corrupt education, and 
were sometimes encouraged by the protection 
and countenance of vicious and profligate ma- 
gistrates. 

XIII. That the vices of the Lutheran cler- 
gy were partly owing to the infelicity of the 
times, will appear evident from some particu- 
lar instances. It must be acknowledged that, 
during the greatest part of this century, nei- 
ther the discourses of the pulpit, nor the in- 
structions of the schools, were adapted to pro- 
mote, among the people, just ideas of religion, 
or to give tiiem a, competent knowledge of the 
doctrines and precepts of the Gospel. The 
eloquence of the pulpit, as some ludicrously 
and too justly represent it, was reduced, in 
many places, to the noisy art of bawling (du- 
ring a certain space of time measured by a 
•sand-glass) upon various points of theology, 
which the orators understood very imperfectly, 
and which the people did not imderstand at 
all;' and, when the important doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity were introduced in 
these public discourses, they were frequently 
disfigured by tawdry and puerile ornaments, 
wholly inconsistent with the spirit and genius 
of the divine wisdom that shines forth in the 
Gospel, and were thus, in a great measure, 
deprived of their native beauty, eSicacy, jmd 
power. All this must be confessed; but per- 
haps it may not appear an object of wonder, 
when all things are duly considered. The 
ministers of the Gospel had their heads full of 
sonorous and empty words, of trivial distinc- 
tions and metaphysical subtleties, and very ill 
furnished with that kind of knowledge which 
is adapted to touch the heart and to reform 
the life; they had also few models of true elo- 
quence before their eyes; and therefore it is 
not very surprising, that they dressed out their 
discourses with foreign .and tasteless orna- 
ments. 

The charge brought against the universities, 
that they spent more time in' subtle and con- 
tentious controversy, than in explaining the 
Scriptures, teaching the duties of morality, 
and promoting a spirit of piety and virtue, 
though too just, yet may also be alleviated by 
considering the nature and circumstances of 
the times. The Lutherans were surrounded 
with a multitude of adversaries, who obliged 
them to be perpetually in a posture of defence; 
and the Roman catholics, by threatening their 
destruction, contributed, in a more particular 
manner, to excite in liieir doctors that po- 



lemic spirit which unfortunately became a 
habit, and had an unhappy influence on the 
exercise both of their acaxlemical and pastoral 
iiinctions. In time of ivar, the military art 
not only becomes singularly respectable, but is 
preferred, without hesitation, to all others, on 
account of its tendency to maintain the ines- 
timable blessings of liberty and independence; 
and thus, in the midst of theological commo- 
tions, the spirit of controversy, by becoming 
necessary, gains an ascendency, which, even 
when the danger is over, it is unwilling to lose. 
It is indeed ardently to be wislied, that the 
Lutherans had treated with more mildness and 
charity those who differed from them in relir 
gious opinions, and had discovered more indul 
gence and forbearance toward such, more es- 
pecially, as by ignorance, fanaticism, or exces- 
sive curiosity, were led into error, yet without 
pretending to disttirb the public tranquillity by 
propagating their particular systems. But 
they had unhappily imbibed a spirit of perse- 
cution in their early education; this was too , 
much the spirit of the times, and it was even 
a leading maxim with our ancestors, that it 
was both lawful and expedient to use severity 
and force against those whom they looked 
upon as heretics. This rhaxim was derived 
from Romej and even those who separated 
from that church did not find it easy to throw 
off, suddenly, that despotic and uncharitable 
spirit which had so long been the main-spring 
of its government, and the general character- 
istic of its members. In their narrow views 
of things, their very piety seemed to suppress 
the generous movements of fraternal love and 
forbearance; and the more they felt themselves 
animated with a zeal for the divine glory, the 
more difficult did they find it to renounce that 
ancient and favourite maxim, which had so of- 
ten been ill interpreted and ill applied, that 
' whoever is found to be an enemy to God, 
ought also to be declared an enemy to his 
country.'* 

XIV. There were few or no changes. intro- 
duced, during this century, into the form of 
government, the method of worship, and the 
external rites and ceremonies of the Lutheran 
church. Many alterations would indeed have 
been made m all these, had the princes and 
states of that communion judged it expedient 
to put in execution the plans that had been 
laid by Thomasius, and other eminent men, 
for reforming its ecclesiastical polity. These 
plans were built upon a new principle, which 
supposed, that the majesty and supreme autho- 
rity of the sovereign formed the only source of 
church-power. On this iimdamental princi- 
ple, which these great men took all imaginable 
pains to prove, by solid and striking argu 
mehts, they raised a voluminous system of 
laws, which, in the judgment of many, evi- 
dently tended to these conclusions; — ^t£at the 

0(^ * It is to be wished that the Lutherans had 
not, in many places, persevered in these severe and 
despotic principles longer than other Protestant 
churches. tJntil this very day, the Lutherans of 
Frankfort on the Maine have always refused to per- 
init the Reformed to celebrate public worship within 
tke bounds, or even in the suburbs of that city, 
l^any attempts have been made to conquer their ob. 
Btinacy in this respect, but hitherto without success. 
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same sovereign who presides in the state ought 
to rule in the church; that prince and pontiff 
are inseparable characters; and that the mi- 
nisters of the Gospel are not the ambassadors 
of the Deity, but the deputies or vicegerents 
of the civil magistrate. These reformers of 
Lutheranism did not stop here; they reduced 
within narrower bounds th^ few privileges and 
advantages that the clergy yet retained; and 
treated many of the rites, institutions, and 
customs of our church, as the remains of po- 
pish superstition. Hence an abundant source 
of contention was opened, and a long and te- 
dious controversy was carrie^d on with warmth 
and animosity between the clergy and civi- 
lians. We leave it to others to determine with 
what views these debates were commenced and 
fomented, and with what success they were re- 
spectively carried on. We shall only observe, 
that their effects and consequences were unhap- 
py, as, in many places, they proved seripusly 
detrimental to the reputation of the clergy, to 
the dignity and authority of religion, and to 
the peace and prosperity of the Lutheran 
church.* The present state of tliat church 
verifies too plainly this observation. It is now 
its fate to see few entering into its public ser- 
vice, who are adapted to restore the reputation 
it has lost, or to maintain that which it yet 
retains. Those who are distinguished by il- 
lustrious birth, uncommon genius, and a libe- 
ral and ingenuous turn of mind, look upon the 
study of theology, which has so few external 
honours and advantages to recommend it, as 
below their ambition; and hence the number 
of wise, learned, and eminent ministers may 
be said gradually to~decrease. This circum- 
<stance is deeply lamented by those among us 
who consider with attention the dangerous' and 
declining state of the Lutheran church; and it 
is to be feared, that our descendants.will have 
reason to lament it still more bitterly. 

XV. The eminent writers that adorned the 
Lutheran church through the course of this 
century, were many in number. We shall 
only mention those whom it is most necessary 
for a student of ecclesiastical history to be more 
particularly acquainted with; such are (xiles 
and Nicolas Hunniusi— Leonard Hutter — Jo- 
seph and John Ernest Gerard — George and 
Frederic Ulric Calixtus — the Mentzers^— God- 
frey and John Olearius — Frederic Baldwiij- 
Albert Grawer — Matthias Hoe — two of the 
name of Carp2ovius — John and Paul Tamo- 
yius— John Affelmau — Eilhart Luber — the Ly- 
sera — Michael Walther — Joachim Hildebrand 
— John Valentine Andreas — Solomon Glassius 
— Abraham Calovius — Theodore Haokspan — 
John Hulseman — Jacob Weller-^Peter and 
John Musseus, brothers — John Conrad Dan- 



5G?* * It has been the misfortune even of well- 
meaning persons to fall into pernicious extremes, in 
the controversies relating to the foundation, power, 
and privileges of the church. Too few have steered 
the middle way, and laid their plans with such equi-- 
ty and wisdom as to maintain the sovereignty and 
authority of the statu, without reducing the church to 
a mere creature of civil policy. The reader will find 
a most interesting view of this nice and important 
subject in the learned and ingenious bishop War- 
barton's Alliance between Church and State, and in 
bis dedication of the second volume of his Divine 
Legation of Moses, to the earl of Mansfield. 



haver^John George Dorschceus.— John Amdt 
—Martin Geyer— John Adam Schartzer— Bal- 
thazar and John Meisner^Augustus Pfeiffer— 
Henry and John MuUer— Justus Christopher 
Schomer — Sebastian Schmidt — ^Christopher 
Kortholt — the Osianders — Philip Jacob Spe- 
ner— Geb. Theodore Meyer— Fridem. Bech» 
man — and others.* 

XVI. The doctrine of the Lutheran church 
remained entire during this century; its funda- 
mental principles received no alteration, nor 
could any doctor of that church, who should 
have presumed to renounce or invalidate any 
of those theological points which are contain- 
ed in the symbolical, books of the Lutherans, 
have met with toleration and induJgence. It 
is, however, to be observed, that, in later tiines, 
various circumstances contributed to diminish, 
in many places, the authority of these oracles, 
which had so long been considered as almost 
infallible rules of Taith and practice. Hence 
arose that unbounded liberty, which is at this 
day enjoyed by all who are not invested with 
the character of pubhc teachers, of dissenting 
from the decisions of these symbols or creeds, 
and of declaring this dissent in the manner 
they j [idge the most expedient. The case was 
very different in former times: whoever ven- 
tured to oppose any of the received doctrines of 
the church, or to spread new rehgious opinions, 
among the people, was called before the higher 
powers to give an account of his conduct, and 
very rarely escaped without suffering in his 
fortune oi: reputation, unless he renounced his 
innovations. But tlie teachers of novel doc- 
trines had nothing to apprehend, when, toward 
the conclusion of this century, the Lutheran 
churches adopted the leading maxim of the Ar- 
menians, {hat " Christians were acebuntable to 
God alone for their religious sentiments,- and 
that no individual could be justly punished by 
the magistrate for his erroneous opinions, while 
he conducted himself like a virtuous and^obe- 
dient subject, and made no attempts to disturb'^ 
the peaceand 6rder of civil society." It is to be 
wished, that this religious liberty, which the 
advocates of equity must approve, but of which 
the virtuous mind alone can make a wise and 
proper use, had never degenerated into the un 
bridled licentiousness that holdsnothing sacred, 
but with an audacious insolence tramples un- 
der foot the, soleron truths of religion, and ia 
constantly endeavouring to_ throw contempt 
upon the respectable profession of its ministers. 

XVII. The various branches of sacred eru- 
dition were cultivated with uninterrupted zeal 
and assiduity among the Lutherans, who, in no 
period, were without able commentators, and 
learned and faithful guides for the interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. It ,is proper to 
mention here Tarnovius, Gerard, Hackspan, 
Calixtus, Erasmus Schmidt, to whom might be 
added a numerous list of learned and judicious 
expositors of the sacred oracles. But what ap- 
pears moi6 peculiarly worthy of observation 
is, that the very period which some look upon 
as the most barren of learned productions, and 



* For an account of the lives and writings of-tbesa 
authors, see Witte's Memorise Theologorum, and^bia 
biarium Biographicum; as also Fippingius, GoesiuB, 
and other writers of literary history. 
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the. most remarkable for a general inattention 
to the branch of erudition now under considera- 
tion, produced that inestimable and immortal 
work of Solomon Glassius, which he publish- 
ed under the title of Sacred Philology, and 
than which none can be more useful for the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, as it throws an un- 
common degree of light upon the language 
and phraseology of the inspired writers. It 
must, at the same time, be candidly acknow- 
ledged, that a considerable part of tliis centu- 
ry was more employed, by the professors of the 
diiferent uriiversities,.in defending, with subtle- 
ty and art, the peculiar doctrines of the Lu- 
theran church, than in illustrating and ex- 
plaining the Scripture, the only genuine source 
of divine truth. Whatever was worthy of 
censure in this manner of proceeding, was 
abundantly repaired by the more modern di- 
vines of the Lutheran communion: for no 
sooner did the rage of controversy begin to 
subside, than the greatest part of them turned 
their principal studies toward the exposition 
and illustration of the sacred writings; and 
they were particularly animated in the execu- 
tion of this laborious task, by observing the 
indefatigable industry of those among the 
Dutch diviiies, who, in their interpretations of 
Scripture, followed the sentiments and method 
of Cocceitis. At the head of these modern 
commentators we may place, with justice, Se- 
bastian Schmidt, who was at least the most 
laborious and voluminous expositor of this age. 
After this learned writer, may be ranked Ca- 
lovius, Geyer, Schemer, and others of inferior 
note.* The contests excited by the persons 
called Pietists, though unhappy in several re- 
spects, were nevertheless attended with this 
good effect, that they, engaged many to apply 
themselves to the study of the Scriptures, 
which they had too much neglected before that 
period, and to the perusal of the commenta- 
tors and interpreters of the sacred oracles. 
These commentators pursued various methods, 
and were unequal both in their merit and suc- 
cess. Some confined themselves to the mere 
signification of the words, and the literal sense 
that belonged to the phrases of the inspired 
writers; others tipplied their expositions to the 
decision of controverted points, and attacked 
•their adversaries, either by refuting their false 
interpretations, or by making use of their own 
commentaries to overturn their doctrines; a 
third sort, after unfolding the seiisejof Scripture, 
applied it carefully to the purposes of life and 
the direction of practice. We iriight mention 
another class of interpreters, who, by an assi- 
duous perusal of the writing^ of the Cocceians, 
are said to have injudiciously acquired their de- 
fects, as appears by their^ turning the sacred 
history into allegory, and seeking rather the 
more remote and mysterious sense of Scrip- 
ture, than its obvious and literal signification. 

XVni. The principal doctors of this cen- 
tury, followed, at fitst, the loose method of de- 
ducjngtheir theological doctrines from Scrip- 
ture mider a few^heral heads. This method 
had been observed in ancient times by Melanc- 
thon, and was vulgarly called common-place di- 



* See J. Franc. Buddei Isagogi*. inTheologiam, lib. 
ii. cap. viii. p. 1686. 



vinity. They, however, made use of the prin- 
ciples, terms, and subtle distinctions of the Pe- 
ripatetic philosophy, which was yet in high re- 
putation, in explaining and illustrating each 
particular doctrine. The first person that re- 
duced theology into a regular system, and gave 
it a truly scientific and philosophical form, was 
George, Galixtus, a man of great genius and 
erudition, who had imbibed the spirit of the 
Aristotelian school. His general design was 
not so much censured, as the particular me- 
thod he followed, and. the form he gave to his 
system; for he dividedthe whole science of di- 
vinity into three parts, viz. the end, the subject, 
the meamf and this division, which was bor- 
rowed from Aristotle, appeared to many ex- 
tremely improper. This philosophical method 
of arranging the truths of Christianity was fol- 
lowed, with remarkable zeal and emulation, by 
the most eminent doctors in the different 
schools of learning; and even in our times it 
has its votaries. Some indeed had the courage 
to depart from it, and to exhibit the doctrines 
of religion under a different, though still -un- 
der a scientific form; but they had few follow- 
ers, and struggled in vain against the empire 
of Aristotle, who reigned with a despotic au- 
thority in the schools. 

There were, however, many pious and gooa 
men, -who beheld, with great displeasure, this 
irruption of metaphysics into the sphere of 
theology, and never could be brought to 
approve this philosophical method of teach- 
ing the lioctrines of Christianity. They ear- 
nestly desired to see divine truth freed from . 
captious questions and subtleties, delivered 
from the shackles of an imperious system, and 
exhibited with that beautifijl simplicity, perspi- 
cuity, and evidence, in which it appears in the 
sacred writings. Persona of^this turn had their 
wishes and expectations in some measure an- 
swered, when, toward the conclusion of this 
century, the learned Spener, and others who 
were animated by his exhortations and exam- 
ple, began to inculcate the truths and precepts 
of religion in a more plain and popular man- 
ner, and when the eclectics had succeeded so 
far as. to dethrone Aristotle, and to banish hia 
philosophy from the greatest part of the Lu- 
theran schools. Spener was not so far success- 
ful as to render universal his popular method 
of teaching theology; it was neverthele^ adopt- 
ed by a considerable number of doctors: and 
it cannot be denied, that, since this period, the 
science of divinity, delivered from the jargon 
of the schools, has assumed a more liberal and 
graceful aspect. The same observation may 
be applied to controvereial productions; it'ia 
certain that polemics were totally destitute of 
elegance and perspicuity so long as Aristo- 
tle reigned in the seminaries of learning, and 
that they were more or less embellished and 
improved after the suppression and disgrace of 
the Peripatetic philosophy. It is, however, to be 
lamented, that controversy did not lose, at this 
period, all the circumstances which had so 
justly rendered it displeasing; and that the de- 
fects, that had given such offence m the theo- 
logical disputants of all parties, were far fi-om 
being entirely- removed. These defects still 
subsist, though perhaps in a less shocking de 
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gree; and, whether we peruse the polemic wri- 
teis'of ancient or modern times, we shall find 
too few among them who may be said to be 
animated by the pure love of truth, without 
any mixture of -pride, passion, or partiality, 
and whom we may pronounce free fl-om the 
illusions of prejudice and self-love. 
•XIX. The science of morals, which must 
ever be esteemed the master-science, from its 
immediate influence upon life and mariners, 
was, for a long tiine, neglected among the Lu- 
therans. If we except a few eminentmen, such 
ns Arndt and Gerard, who composed some po- 
pular treatises concerning tha interniil worship 
of the Deity, and the duties of Christians, there 
did not appear, in the former part of this cen- 
tury, any moral vrriter of distinguished merit. 
Hence it happened, that those who applied 
themselves to the business of resolving what 
are called Cases 'of Conscience, were holden in 
high esteem, and their tribunals vvere much 
fi^quented. But, as the true principles and 
foundations of morality were not yet establish- 
ed with a sufficient, degree of precision and 
evidence, their decisions were often erroneous, 
and they were liable to fall into daily mistakes. 
Calixtus was the first who separated the ob- 
jects of feith from the duties of morality, and 
exhibited the. latter under the form of an in- 
dependent science. He did not, indeed, hve 
to finish this work, the beginning of which met 
with general appfause; his diBOiples, however, 
employed, with some degree of success, the 
instructions they had received fi'om their mas- 
ter, in executiiig his ^plan, and composing a 
system of Moral Theology. This system, in 
process of time., fell into discredit on account 
of the Peripatetic form under which it appear- 
ed; for, notwithstanding the striking dissimila-' 
rity that exists, in the very nature of things, 
between the beautiful science of morals, and 
the perplexing intricacies of metaphysics, Ca- 
Kxtus could not abstain from the latter in build- 
ing his moral system. The modems, however, 
stripped morality of the Peripatetic garment. 
Calling to their assistance the law of nature, 
which had been explained and illustrated by 
PuiFendorf and other authors, and comparing 
this law with the sacred wrJtinra, they not only 
discovered the true springs of Christian virtue, 
and entered into the true spirit and sense of the 
divine laws, but also digested the whole science 
of morals into a better order, and demonstrated 
its principles with a new and superior degree 
of evidence. 

XX. These improvements in theology and 
morality did not (fiffuse such a spirit of concord 
in the Lutheran church, as was sufficient to 
heal ancient divisions, or to prevent new ones. 
That church, on the contrary; was involved in- 
the most lamentable commotions and tumults, 
during the whole course of this century, partly 
by the controversies that arose among its' most 
eminent doctors, and partly by the intemperate 
zeal of violent reformers, the fanatical predic- 
tions of pretoiided prophets, and the rash mea- 
sures of innovators, who studiously spread 
among the people singular notions and (for 
the most part) extravagant opinions. • The 
controversies that divided the Lutheran doctors 
may be ranged under two classes, according 



to their different importance and extent, as 
some of them involved the whole church in 
tumult and discord, while others were less 
general in their pernicious effects. Of the for- 
mer class there were two controversies, that 
gave abundant exercise to the polemic talents 
of the Lutheran divines during the greatest part 
of this century; and these turned upon the re- 
ligious systems that are generally known un- 
der the denominations ofSyncretisnl and Pietism. 
Nothing could be more amiable than the prin- 
ciples that gave rise tb the former, and nothing 
more respectable and praiseworthy than the de- 
sign- that was proposed by the latter. Tho- 
Syncretists,* animated with that fraternal lol^e 
and that pacific spirit, which Jesus Christ had 
so often recommended as the peculiar charac- 
teristics. of his true disciples, used their warm- 
est endeavours to promote union and concord 
among Christians; and the Pietists had un- 
doubtedly in view the restoration and advance- 
ment of t?iat holiness and virtue, which had 
suffered so much by the influence of licentious 
manners on the one hand, and by the turbu- 
lent spirit of controversy on the other. These 
two great and amiable virtues, that gave rise 
to the projects and efforts of the two orders of 
persons now mentioned, were combated by a 
third, even a zeal ftr maintaining the truth, 
and preserving it from all mixiture of error. 
Thus the love of truth- was unhappily found to 
stand in opposition to the love of union, piety, 
and concord; and thus, in the present critical 
and corrupt state of biiman nature, the unruly 
and turbulent passions of men can, by an egre- 
gious abuse, draw the worsf* consequences 
from the best things, and render the most ex- 
cellent principles and views productive of dis- 
cord, confusion, and calamity. 

XXI. The origin of Syncretism was owing 
to George Calixtus, of Sleswick, a man of emi- 
nent and distinguished abilities and"merit, and 
who had few equals in this century, either in 
point of learning or genius. This great man 
being placed in an university,-! which, from the 
very time of its foundation, had 6een remark- 
able for encouraging freedom of inquiry, im- 
proved this happy i)rivilege, examined the re- 
spective doctrines of the various Christian sectSj, 
and found, in the notions commonly received 
among divines, some things defective and er- 
roneous. He accordingly gave early intima- 
tions of his dissatisfaction at the state of the- 
ology, and -lamented, in a more particular 
manner, the divisipns and factions that reign- 
ed among the servants and disciples of the same 
great master. He therefore turned his views 
to the salutary work of softening the animosi- 
ties produced by these divisions, and showed 
the warmest desire, not so much of establish- 
ing a perfect harmony and concord between 
the jarring sects, which no human power seem- 
ed capable of effecting, as of extinguishing the 
hatred, and appeasing the resentment, which 
the contending parties discovered too much in 
their conduct toward each other. His col- 



* .The Syncretista were also called Calixtines from 
their chief, Gporge Calixtus; and Helmstadians from 
the universitywhere their plan of doctrine and union 
took itsjriae. 

t The university of Helmstadt, In the dttehy of 
Briinswick, founded in 1576. '^^ 
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leagues did not seem at all averse to this paci- 
fic project; and the surprise that this their si- 
lence or acquiescence must naturally excite, 
in such as are acquainted with the theological 
spirit of the seventeenth century, will be dimi- 
nished, when it is considered, that the profes- 
sora of divinity at Helmstadt bind themselves, 
at their admission, by an oath, to use their best 
and most zealous endeavours to heal the di- 
visions, and terminate "the contests that prevail 
among Christians. Neither Calixtus, how- 
ever, nor his friends, escajied the opposition 
which it was natural to expect in the execu- 
tion of such an unpopular and comprehensive 
project. Theywere warmly attacked, in 1639, 
by Statius Biischer, a Hanoverian ecclesiastic, a 
bigoted votary of Ramus, a declared enemy to 
all philosophy, and a man of great temerity 
and imprudence. This man, exasperated at 
the preference given by Calixtus and his com- 
panions to the Peripatetic philosophy over the 
principles of the Ramists, composed a very ma- 
lignant book, entitled, Crypto-Papismus nova; 
Theolpgise Helmstadiensis,* in which Calixtus 
was charged with a long list of errors. Though 
this production made some small impression 
on the minds of certain persons, it is neverthe- 
less probable that Buscher would have almost 
universally passed for a partial, malicious, and 
fash accuser, had his invectives and complaints 
rendered Calixtus more cautious and prudent. 
But the upright and generous heart of this 
emine;it_ man,- which disdained dissimulation 
to a degree that bordered upon the extreme of 
imprudence, excited him to speak with the ut- 
most frankness his private sentiments, and thus 
to give a certain measure of plausibility-to the 
accusations of his adversary. Both he and his 
colleague Conrad Horneius maintained, with 
boldness and perseverance, several propositions, 
which appeared, to many others beside Buscher, 
new, singular, and of a dangerous tendency; 
and Calixtus more especially, by the freedom 
and plainness with which he declared and de- 
fended his sentiments, drew upon himself the 
resentment and indignation of the Saxon doc- 
tors, who, in 1645, were present at the con- 
ference of Thorn. He had been chosen by 
Frederic William, elector of Brandenburg, as 
colleague and assistant to the divines sent from 
Konigsberg to-these conferences; and the Saxon 
deputies were greatly incensed to see a Luthe- 
ran ecclesiastic in the character of an assistant 
to a deputation of reformed doctors. The first 
cause of offence was followed by other inci- 
dents, in the course of these conferences, which 
increased the resentment of the Saxons against 
Calixtus, and made them accuse him of lean- 
ing to the side of the reformed churches. We 
cannot enter here into a circumstantial account 
of Ahis matter, which would lead us from our 
main design. We shall only observe, that, 
when these conferences broke up, the Saxon 
doctors, and more especially Hulseman, Wel- 
ler, Scharfius, an^ Calovius, turned the whole, 
force of their polemic weapons against Calix- 
tus, and, in their public writings, reproached 
him with apostacy from the principles of Lu- 
theranism, and with a propensity toward the 



* i. e. Popery disguised under the mask of the 
new theological system of Helmstadt. 



sentiments both of the reformed and Romish 
churches. This -great man did not receive 
tamely the insults of his adversaries. His con- 
summate knowledge of the philosophy that 
reigned in the schools, and his perfect acquain- 
tance with the history of the church, rendered 
him an able disputant; and accordingly he re- 
pelled, with the greatest vigour, the attacks of 
his enemies, and carried on, with uncommon 
spirit and erudition, this important controversy, 
until the year 1656, when death put an end to 
his labours, and transported him from these 
scenes of dissension and tumult into the regions 
of peace and concord-.* 

XXII. Neither the death of Calixtus, nor the 
decease of his principal adversaries, could ex- 
tinguish the flame they had kindled: on the 
contrary, the contest was carried on, after that 
period, with greater animosity and violence 
than ever. The Saxon doctors, and more es- 
pecially Calovius, insulted the ashes and at- 
tacked the memory of this great man with un- 
exampled bitterness and malignity; and in the 
judgment of many eminent and worthy divines, 
who were by no means the partisans of Calix- 
tus, conducted themselves with such impru- 
dence and temerity, as tended to produce an 
open schism in the Lutheran church. They 
drew up a new creod, or confession of faith,f 
which they proposed to place in the class of 
what the members of our communion call their 
Symbolical Books, and, which, consequently, 
all professors of divinity and all candidatesjbr 
the ministry would be obliged to subscribe, as 
containing the true and genuine doctrine of 
the phuroh. By this new production of in- 
temperate zeal, the friends and followers of 
Calixtus were declared unworthy of the com- 
munion of that church, and were accordingly 
supposed to have forfeited all right to the 
privileges and tranquillity that were granted 
to the Lutherans by the laws of the empire. 
The reputation of Cahxtus found, neverthe- 
less, some able defenders, who pleaded his 
cause with modesty and candour; such were 
Titias, Hildebrand, and other ecclesiastics. 



* Tiiose who desire to b6 more minutely acquaint, 
ed with the particular circumstances of this famous 
controversy, the titles and characters of the books 
publi-shed on that occasion, and the doctrines that 
produced such warm contests and such deplorable 
divisions, will do well to consult Walchius, Carolus, 
Weisman, Arnold, andbther writers; and, above all, 
the tliird volume of the Cimbria Literata of Moller, 
in which there is an ample account of the life, trans- 
actions, and writings of Calixtus. But, if any pea. 
der should push his curiosity still farther, and be so. 
licitous to know the more secret springs that acted 
in this whole affair, the remote causes of the events 
and transactions relating to it, the spirit, views, and 
characters of the disputants, the arguments used on 
both sides, — in a word, those things which are princi- 
pally interesting and worthy of attention in contro- 
versies of this kind, — he will find no history thai 
will satisfy him fully in these respects. A history 
that would throw a proper light upon these impor- 
tant matters, must be composed by a man of great 
candour and abilities; by one who knows the world, 
has-studied human nature, is furnished with materi- 
als and documents that lie yet concealed in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, and is not unacquainted with 
the spirit that reigns, and the.cabals that are carried 
on in the courts of princes. — But were such an his- 
torian to be found, I question very much, whether, 
even in our times, he could publish without danger 
all the circumstances of this memorable contest. 

t The title of this new creed was, Consensus repe- 
titus Fidei vers LutheraniE. 
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who were distinguished from the multitude by 
their charity, moderation; and prudence. These 
good men showed with the utmost evidence, 
that the new oi-eed would be a perpetual source 
of contention and discord, and would thus hare 
a &.tal effect upon the true interests of the 
church: but their counsels were overruled, and 
their admonitions neglected. Among the writ- 
ers who opposed this creed, was Frederic Ulric 
Calixtus, who was not destitute of abilities, 
thougli'mueh inferior to his father in learning, 
genius, and jnbderation. . Of those who stood 
forth in its vindication and defence, the most 
considerable were Caldyias and- Strauchiiis. 
The polemic productions of these contending 
parties were multiplied from day to day, and 
yet remain as deplorable monuments of the in- 
temperate zeal of the champions. The invec- 
tives, reproaches^ and calumnies, with which 
these productions were filled, showed too plain- 
ly that many of these writers, instead of being 
animated with a love of truth and a zeal for 
religion, were rather actuated by a keen spirit 
of party, and by the, suggestions of vindictive 
pride andvanity. These contests were of long 
duration; they were, however, at length sus- 
pended toward the close of this century, by the 
death of those who had been the principal ac- 
tors in this scene of theological discord, by the 
abolition of the creed that had produced it, by 
the rise of debates of^ different nature, and by 
various circumstances 'of inferior moment, 
which do not require particular notice. 

XXIII. It will be proper to give here some 
account of the accusations adduced against 
Calixtusby his adversaries. The' principal 
charge was, his having formed a project, not 
of uniting into one ecclesiastical body, as some 
have understood it, the Romish, Lutheran, 
and Reformed churches, but of extinguishing 
the htitred and animosity that reigned among 
the members of these different comnmnions, 
and joining them in the bonds of charity, mu- 
tual benevolence, and forbearance. This is 
the project, which was at first condemned, and 
is still known under the denominai^on of Syn- 
cretism.* Several singular opinions were also 



* It is neither my design nor my inclination to 
adopt the. cause of Calixtus; ^nor do I pretend Xo 
maintain that his writings or his doctrines are ex- 
empt from error. But the Jove of truth obliges mfe'to 
observe, tliat it has been tile ill fortune of this emi- 
nent man to fall into the hands of bad interpi-eters; 
and that even those who imagine t-hey have been 
more successful than' others in investigating his 
true sfintiments,Jiave most grievously misunderstood 
them. Caiixtus is eomnionly supposed to have 
formed the plan of a formal reconeiliation of the 
Protestants with the church of Rome and its pon- 
tiff; but this notion is entirely groundless,.since he 
-publicly and expressTj^ declared; that the Protestants 
could by no means enter into the bonds.tif ' eonei>rd 
and communion with the Kpmish church, as it was 
constituted atthis timer. -and that, if there had ever 
existed any prospect of healing the divisions that 
reigned between it-and the Protestant churches^ this 
prospect had entirely vanished since the council of 
Trent, whose violent proceedings and tyrannical de- 
crees had rendered the uriibn now. under considera- 
tion .absolutely .impossible, lie is farther charged 
with having either approved or excused the greatest 
part of those errors and superstitions, that are 
looked upon as a dishonour to the church of Rome; 
but this charge is abundantly refuted, ngt onlyV 
the various treatises in whi.dh he exposed the false- 
hood and absurdity of 'the doctrines and opinions of 
Vol. 11.— sr 



laid to the charge of this great man, and were 
exaggerated and blackened, as the. most iilno- 
cent things generally, are, when thoy pass 
througli the medium of malignity and party- 
spirit. . Such were his notions concerning the 
obscure manner in which tlie doctrine of the 
Trinity was revealed under the Old Testament 
dispensation, the appearances of the Son of 
God during tliat period, the necessity of good 
works to the attainment of everlasting salva- 
tion, and God's. being occasionally* fhe author 
of sin. These notions have been considered, 
by many of the best judges of theology, as Of 
an indifferent nature, as opinions which, even 
were they false, would not affect the great and 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. But the 
two great principles that Calixtus laid down 
as the foundation of all his reconcitiog and pa- 
cific plans, gave much greatei: offenee than the 
plans themselves, and drew upon him the in- 
dignation and resentment of many. Those 
principles were; first, that the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity (by which he meant 
those elementary principles from which all its 
truths flow) were preserved pure and entire in 
all the three communions, a,nd were contained 
in the ancient foifra of doctrine, vulgarly 
known by the name of the Apostles' Creed; 
and secondly, that the tenets and opinions, 



-that church, but also by the declarations of the Ro. 
man Catholics themselves, who- acknowledge that 
Calixtus attacked th^ni with much more learning 
and ingenuity than had been disco.vered by any 
other protestant writer.* It is true, he maintained 
that the Lutherans and Roman Catholics :Jd not, 
differ about the fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian f^ith; and it is to be wished, that he had never 
asserted any such thing, or, at least, that he had ex- 
pressed his meaning in more proper and inoffensive 
terms. It'must bowever-be considered, that he al- 
ways looked upon the popes and their votaries, as 
having adulterated these fundamental doctrines with 
an,impure mixture or addition of^any opinions and 
tenets, which no wise and good Christian coutd 
adopt; and this consideration diminishes a good deal 
the extravagance of an assertion, which, otherwise, 
would .deserve the severest censure. We shall not 
en,terj|lrther into a review of the imputations that 
were^cast upon Calixtus, by persons more disposed 
to listen; to his accusers, than to those wlio endeavour, 
witli caridour and- impartiality, to repi^sent his sen-' 
tjuipntarand his measures in their true point of 
view. -But if it should be asked here, what this 
man^s real design was, we answer, that he laid down 
the following maxims; first, " that If it were possi- 
ble to bring hack the church of Rome to the state in 
which it was during the first five centuries, the Pro- 
testants would be no longer justified in rejecting its 
communion: secondly, that the modern members of 
the Romish church, though polluted with- many in- 
tolerable errors, were not-all equally criminal; and, 
that such of them, more especially, as sincerely be- 
lieved the doctrines they had learned from their pa- 
rents or masters, and by ignorance, education, or 
the power of habit, were hindered from perceiving 
the truth, were not to be excluded from sal-vation, or 
deemed, heretics, prpvided they gave th^r a:6seiit to 
the doctrines contained in the Apostles' Creed, and 
endeavoured seriously -to goyern their lives by the 
precepts of the (Sospel." I do not jptetend to' defend 
these ma^ms, which seem, however, to have many 
patrons in our times; I Would onjy observe, that the 
doctrine they contain is much less intolerable tliau 
that which was commonly imputed to Calixtus. 
* Per (iccidScns, 



*Bossuet, in his Traiteje Va Communion sous les 
deux Especes, speaks thus of the eminent man now 
under consideration; *• Le fameux GeOrge Calixte, le 
plus habile des Ijutheriens de notre terns, qui a eerit 
le plus doctement eontre nous, "'fee. 
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which had been constantly received by the an- 
cient doctors during the first five centuries, 
were to be considered as of equal truth and au- 
thority with the express declarations and doc- 
trines of Scripture. The general plan of Ca- 
lijttus was founded upon the first of these pro- 
positions; and he made use of the second to 
give some degree of plausibility to certain 
Romish doctrines and institutions, which have 
been always rejected by the protestant church, 
and to establish a happy concord between the 
various Christian communions that had hitherto 
lived in a state of dissension and separation 
from each other. 

XXIV. The divines of Rintelen, Konigs- 
berg, and Jena, were more or less involved in 
these warm contests. Those of Rintelen, more 
especially Heniohius and Peter Musteus, had, 
on several occasions, and particularly at the 
conference of Cassel, shown plainly that they 
approved the plan of Calixtus for removing 
the discords and animosities that reigned 
among Christians, and that they beheld with 
peculiar satisfaction that part of it which had, 
for its objects, union and concord among the 
protestant churches. Hence they were opposed 
with great animosity by the Saxon doct6rs and 
their adherents, in various polemic produc- 
tiona.*- 

The pacific spirit of Calixtus discovered it- 
self also at Konigsberg. John Laterman, 
Michael Behmius, and the learned Christopher 
Dryer, who had been the disciples of that great 
man, were at little pains to conceal their at- 
tachment to the sentiments of their master. 
By this discovery, they drew upon them the re- 
sentment of their colleagues John Behmius 
and Celestine Mislenta, who were seconded by 
almost the whole body of the clergy of Konigs- 
berg; and thus a warm controversy arose, 
which was carried on, during many years, in 
such a manner as. did very little honour to 
either of the contending parties. The interpo- 
sition of the civil magistrate, together with the 
decease of Behmius and Mislenta, put an end 
to this intestine war, which was succeeded, 
however, by a hew contest of long duration be- 
tween Dryer and his associates on one side, 
and several foreign divines on the other, who 
considered the system of Calixtus as highly 
pernicious, and looked upon its defenders as 
the enemies of the church. This new contro- 
Terey was managed, on both sides, with as little 
equity and moderation as those which preceded 
if.t 

XXV. It must, at the same time, be ac- 
knowledged, to the immortal honour of the 
divines of Jena, that they discovered the most 
consummate prudence and the most amiable 
moderation in the midst of these theological 
debates; for, though they ingenuously confessed, 
that all the sentiments of Calixtus were not df 
such a nature, as to be reasonably adopted 



* See Abrah. Calovii Historia Syncretistica, p. 618. 
— Jo. Georgii Walchii Introductio la Gontroversias 
Lutheran, vol. i. p. 286. 

t See Ghristopber Hartknoch's Church History of 
Prussia, hook ii. chap. x. p. 602. — Molier's Glmbria 
Literata, torn. iii. p. 1.^0 — See also the Acts and 
Documents contained in the famous collection, en- 
titled, Vnachuldige Nachrichten, A. 1710, p. 144. A. 
' 1743. p. 29. A. 1743. p. 91. 



without exception, yet they maintained, that 
the greatest part of his tenets were much less 
pernicious than the Saxon divines had repre- 
sented them, and that several of them were in- 
nocent, and might be freely admitted without 
any danger to the cause of truth. Solomon 
Glassius, an ecclesiastic renowned for the 
mildness of his temper and the equity of his 
proceedings, examined with the utmost can- 
dour and impartiahty the opposite sentiments 
of the doctors who were engaged in this im- 
portant controversy, and published the result 
of this examinatioji, by the express order of 
Ernest, prince of Saxe-Gotha, sumamed the 
Pious.* John Musseus, a man of superior 
learning and exquisite penetration and judg- 
ment, so far adopted the sentiments of Calix- 
tus and Homeius, as to maintain that good'' 
works might, in a certain sense, be considered 
as necessary to salvation; and that, of the erro- 
neous doctjines imputed to the former of these 
divihes, several were of little importance. It 
is very probable, that the followers of Calixtus 
would have wiUingly submitted this whole con- 
troversy to the arbitration of such candid and 
impartial judges. But this laudable modera- , 
tion so highly offended the Saxon doctors, that 
they began to suspect the university of Jena 
of several erroneous opinions, and marked out 
Musseus, in a particular manner, as a person 
who had m various respects apostatized &am 
the true and ortliodox faith. f 

XXVI These debates were sunpressed and 
succeeded by new disputes, wnich are com- 
monly known under the denomination of the 
Pietistical Controversy,. This dispute arose 
firpm the zeal of a certain set of persons, who, 
no doubt, with pious and upright intentions, 
endeavoured to stem the torrent of vice and 
corruption, and to reform the licentious man- 
ners both of the clergy and the people. But, 
as the best things may be abused, so this re- 
forming spirit inflamed persons who were ill 
qualified to exert it with wisdom and success. 
Many, deluded by the suggestions of an irre- 
gular imagination and "an ill-informed under- 
standing, or guided by principles and views of 
a criminal nature, spread abroad new and sin- 
gular opinions, false visions, unintelligible max- 
ims, austere precepts, and imprudent clamours 
against the discipline of the church; all which 
excited dreadful tumults, and kindled the 
flames of contention and discord. The com- 
mencement of Pietisn) was indeed laudable 
and decent. It was set on foot by the pious 
and learned Philip James Spener, who, by 
the private societies which he formed at Franc- 
fort, with a view of promoting vital religion, 
roused the lukewarm from their indifferience, 
and excited a spirit of vigour and resolution in 
those who had been satisfied to lament, in si- 
lence, the progress of impiety. The reraarka- 



* This piece, which did not appear in public till 
after the death of Glassius, in 16t)2, exhibits a rare 
and shining instance of theological moderation, and 
is worthy of a serious and attentive perusal. 

_t For an account of the imputations cast upon the 
divines of Jena, and more especially on Musseus, 
see a judicious and solid work of the latter, entitled, 
Der Jenischen Theologen Ausfiihrliche Erklarung, 
4;c. See also Jo. Georgii Walchii Introductio in 
Gontroversias Ecclcsite Lutherans, vol. i. p. 405. 
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ble effiet of these pious meetings was increas- 
ed by a book published by this well-meaning 
man, under the title of Pious Desires, in which 
he exhibited a striking view of the disorders 
of the church, and proposed the remedies that 
were proper to heal them. Many persons of 
good intentions. were bigbly pleased both with 
the proceedings and writings of Spener; and 
indeed the majority of those who had the 
cause of virtue and practical religion at heart, 
applauded the designs of this good man, though 
an apprehension of abuses restrained numbers 
from encouraging them openly. These abuses 
actually happeried. The remedies proposed 
by Spener to heal the disorders of the church 
fell into unskilful hands, were adminiatered 
without sagacity or prudence, and thus, in 
many cases, proved to be worse than the dis- 
ease itself. The religious- meetings above- 
mentioned (or the Colleges of Piety, as they 
were usually called by a phrase borrowed fi:om 
the Dutch,) tended in many places to kindle 
in the breasts of the multitude the flames of a 
blind and mtemperate zeal, whose effects were 
impetuous and violent, instead of that pure 
and rational love of God, whose fruits are be-, 
nign and peaceful. Hence complaints arose 
against these institutions of Pietism, as if, un- 
der a striking appearance of .sanctity, they led 
the people into false notions of religion, and 
fomented in tliose who were of a turbulent ahd 
violent character, the seeds and principles' of 
mutiny and sedition. 

. XXVlI. These first complaints would have 
been undoubtedly hushed, and the tumults 
which they occasioned would have subsided by 
degrees, had not the contests that arose at 
Leipsic, in 1689, added fiiel to the flame. 
Some pious and learned -professors of philoso""- 
phy, and particularly .^Franckius, Schadius, 
and Paulus Antonius, the disciples of Spener, 
who at that time was ecclesiastical superinten- 
dant of the court of Saxony, began to consider 
with attention the defects that prevailed in the 
ordinary method of instructing the candidates 
for the ministry; and this review persuaded 
them of the necessity of using their best en- 
deavours to supply what was deficient, and to 
correct what was amiss. For this purpose, 
they uiidertook to explain in their colleges 
certain books of Scripture, in order to render 
these genuine sources of religious knowledge 
better understood, and to promote a spirit of 
practical piety and vital religion in the minds 
of their hearers. The novelty of this method 
drew attention, and rendered it singularly 
pleasing to many; accordingly, these lectures 
were much frequented, and .their effects were 
visible in the lives and conversations of sev'eral 
persons, whom tliey seemed to inspire with a 
deep sense of the importance of religion and 
virtue. Wliether these first effusions of reli- 
gious fervour, which were, in themselves, m.ost 
certainly laudable, were always kept within 
the strict bounds of reason and discretion, is a 
question not easily decided. If we are to be- 
lieve the report of common fame, and the tes- 
timonies of several persons of great weight, 
this was by no means the case; and many 
things were both said and done in these Bibli- 
cal Colleges (as they were called) which, 



though they might be looked upon, by equita- 
ble and candid judges, as worthy of toleration 
and indulgence, were contrary to custom, and 
far from being consistent with prudence. — 
Hence rumours were spread, tumults excited, 
animosities kindled, and the matter at length 
brought to a public trial, in which the pious 
and learned men above-mentioned vvere, in- 
deed, declared free from the errors arid here- 
sies that had been laid to their charge, but 
were, at the same time, prohibited from cairy- 
ing on that plan of religious instruction which 
they had undertaken with such zeal. It was 
during these troubles and divisions that the in- 
vidious denomination of Pietist' was first in- 
vented; it may, at least, be affirmed, that it 
was not commonly known before this period. 
It was at first applied by some giddy and in- 
considerate persons to those who frequented 
the Biblical Colleges, and lived in a manner 
suitable to the instructions and exhortations 
that were addressed to them in those semina- 
ries of piety. It was afterwards used to dia- 
racterise all who were either distinguished by 
the excessive austerity of their manners, or 
who, regardless of truth and opinion, were 
only intent upon practice, and turned the 
whole vigour of their efforts toward the at- 
tainment of religious feelings and habits. But, 
as it is the fate of all those denominations by 
which peculiar sects are distinguished, to be 
variously and often very improperly applied, 
so the title of Pietist was frequently given, in 
common conversation, to persons of eminent 
wisdom and sanctity, who were equally re- 
markable for their adherence to truth and their 
love of piety; and, not seldom, to persons 
whose motley characters exhibited an enor- 
mous mixture of profligacy and enthusiasm, 
and who deserved the title of delirious fanatics 
rather than any other denomination. 

XXVIII. This contest was by no means 
confined to Leipsic, but diffused its conta- 
gion, with incredible celeritv, through all the 
Lutheran churches, in the dliTerent states and 
kingdoms of Europe; for, from this time, in all 
the cities, towns, and villages, where Lutho- 
ranism was professed,, there suddenly started 
up persons of various ranks and professions, 
of both sexes, learned and illiterate, who de- 
clared that they were called, by a divine im- 
pulse, to pull up iniquity by the root, to re- 
store- to its primitive lustre, and propagate 
through the world,, the {declining cause of 
piety and virtue, to govern the Church of 
Christ by wiser rules than those by which it 
was at present directed; and who, partly in 
their writings, and partly in their private and 
public discourses, pointed out the means and 
meaeeires that were necessary to bring about 
this important revolution. All those who were 
stricken with this imaginary impulse, unani- 
mously agreed, that nothing could have a 
more powerful tendency to propagate among 
the multitude solid knowledge, pious feelings, 
and holy habits, than the private meetings 
which had beep first contrived by Spenei-, 
and were afterwards introduced into Leipsic. 
Several religious assemblies were accordingly 
formed in various places, which, though they 
differed in some circumstances, and were not 
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assemblies; a,nd experience and observation 
all composes and conducted with equal wisr 
dom, piety, a«d prudence, were intended to 
promote the same general purpose. In the 
mean time, these unusual, irregular and tumul- 
tilous proceedings, filled, with uneasy and 
alarming apprehensions, both those who were 
intrusted with the government of the church, and 
those who sat at the helm of the state. These 
apprehensions were justified by this important 
consideration, that the pious and well-mean- 
ing persons who composed these assemblies, 
had indiscreetly admitted into their commu- 
nity a number of extravagant and hot-headed 
fanatics, who foretold the approaching de- 
struction of Babel, (by which they meant the 
Lutheran church,) terrified the populace with 
fictitious visions, assumed the authority of pro' 
phets honoured with a divine commission, 
obscured the sublime truths of religion by a 
gloomy kind of jargon of their own invention, 
and revived doctrines that had long before 
been condemned by the church. These en- 
thusiasts also asserted, that the miUennium, 
(or thousand-years' reign of the saints on 
earthj) mentioned by St. John, was near at 
hand. They endeavoured to overturn the 
wisest establishments, and to destroy the best 

-institutions, and desired that the poWer of 
preaching " and administering public instruc- 
tion might be given promiscuously to all sorts 
of persons. Thus was the Lutheran church 
torn asunder in the most deplorable manner, 
while the votaries of Rome stood by and be- 
held, with a secret satisfaction, these unhappy 
divisions. The most violent debates arose in 
all the churches; and persons, whose differen- 
ces were occasioned rather by mere words and 
questions of little consequence, than by any 
doctrines or institutions of considerable impor- 
tance, attacked one another with the bitterest 
animosity; and, in many countries, severe 
laws were at length enacted against the 
Pietists.* 

XXIX. These revivers of piety were of two 

, kinds, who, by their different manner of pro^ 
ceeding, deserve to be placed in two distinct 
classes. One sect of these prSctical reformers 
proposed to carry on their plan without" intro- 
ducing any change into the doctrine, discipline, 
or form of government, established in the 



* This whole matter ia amply illustrated by the 
learned John George Walchjua, in his Iiitroductio 
ad Controversias, vol- ii. and iii. who exhibits suc- 
cessively the various scenes of this deplorable con- 
test, with a view of the principal points that were 
controverted, and his judgment concerning each, 
and a particular account of the writers who display- 
ed their talents on this occasion. It would, indeed, 
be difficult for any one man to give an ample and 
exact history of this contest, which was accompa- 
nied wifll so many incidental circumstances, and 
was, upon the whole, of each a tedious andcompli- 
tiit'jd nature. It is therefore to be wished, that a 
■ eoGiety of prudent and imparti-al persons, furnished 
with a competent knowledge of human natui-e and 
political transactions, and also with proper materi- 
als, woidd undertake to compose the history of Pie- 
tism. If several persons were employed in collecting 
from public records; and also from papers that are 
yet concealed in the cabinets- of the curious, the 
events which happened iu each country where this 
controversy reigned; and if these materials, thus 
carefully gathered on^the spot, .were put into the 
hands of a man capable of digesting the whole; this 
would produce a most interesting and useful history,. 



Lutheran church. The other maintained, on 
the contrary, that it was impossible to promote 
the progress of real piety among the Luthe- 
rans, without making coiisiderable alterations 
in their docf rine, and changing the whole form 
of their ecclesiastical discipline and polity. 
The former had at their head the learned and 
pious Spener, who, in 1691, removed from 
Dresden to Berlin, and whose sentiments were 
'adopted by the professors of the new universi- 
ty at Halle, and particularly by Franckius and 
Patilus Antonius, who had been invited thith- 
er from Leipsic, where they began to be sus- 
pected of Pietism. Though few pretended to 
treat either with indignation or contempt the 
intentions and purpose of these good men 
(which, indeed, no one could despise without 
affecting to appear the enemy of practical re- 
ligion and virtue,) yet many eminent divines,, 
and more especially .the professors and pastors 
of Wittenburg, were <sf opinion, that, in the 
execution of this laudable purpose, several 
majcims were adopted, and certain measures 
employed, that were prejudicial to the truth, 
and also detrimental to the interests of the 
church. Hence they thought themselves oblig- 
ed to proceed publicly, first against Spener, 
in 1696, and afterwards against his disciples 
and adherents, as the inventors and promoters 
of erroneous and dangerous 'opinions. These 
debates are of a recent date; so that those who 
are desirous of knowing more particularly 
how far the principles of equity, moderation, 
and candour, influenced the conduct and di- 
rected the proceedings of the contending par- 
ties, may easily receive satisfactory information. ,. 
XXX. These debates^umed upon a variety 
of points; and therefore the matter of them 
cannot be comprehended under any one gene- 
ral head. If we consider them indeed iij re- 
lation to their origin, and the circumstances 
that gave rise to them, we shall be able to re- 
duce them to some fixed principles. It is well 
known that those who had the advancement 
of piety most zealously at heart, entertained a 
notion that lio order of men contributed more 
to retard its progress than the clergy, whose 
peculiar vocation it was to^inculcate and pro- 
mote it. While they considierell this as the root 
of the evil, it was natural that their plans of 
reformation should begin here; and, according- 
ly, they la;id it down. as an essential principle, 
that none shoul4 be admitted into the ministry, 
but such as had received a proper education, 
were distinguished by their wisdom and sanC' 
tity of manners, and had hearts filled with di- 
vine love. Hence they proposed, in the first 
place, a thorough reformation of the schools 
of divinity; and they explained clearly enoiigh 
what they meant by this reformation, which 
consisted in the following points: That the sys- 
tematical theology, which reigned in the col- 
leges, and was composed of intricate and dis- 
putable doctrines, and obscmre and unusual 
forms of expression, should be totally abolish- 
ed; that polemical divinity, which oompre- 
Jiended the controversies subsisting between 
Christians of different communions, should be 
less eagerly studied, and less frequently treat- 
ed, though not entirely neglected; tha.t all 
mixture of philosophy and human learning 
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with divine wisdom was to be most carefully 
avoided; that, on the contrary, all those who 
were intended for the ministry, should be ac- 
customed from their early youth to the perusal 
and study of the Scriptures; that they should 
be instructed in a plain system of theology, 
drawn from these unerring sources of truth; and 
that the whole course of their education was to 
be so directed, as to render them useful in life, 
by the practical power of their -doctrine and 
the commanding influence of their example. 
As these maxims were propagated with the 
greatest industry and zeal, and were explained 
inadvertently by some, without those restric- 
tions which prudence seemed to require,' these 
professed patrons and revivers of piety were 
suspected of designs that could not but render 
them obnoxious to censure. They were sup- 
posed to despise philosophy and learning, to 
treat with indifference, and even to renounce, 
all inquiries into the nature and foundations 
of religious truth, to disapprove the zeal and 
labours of those who defended it against such 
as either, corrupted or opposed it, and to place 
the whole of their theology in certain vague 
and incoherent declamations concerning the 
duties of morality. Hence arose those famous 
disputes concerning the use of philosophy and 
the value of human learning, considered in 
connexion with the interests of religion— ^the 
dignity and usefulness of systematic theologyr^ 
the necessity of polemic divinity — thie . excel- 
lence of the mystic system — and also concern- 
ing \he true method of instructing the people. 
The second gieat object, that employed the 
leal and attention of the persons now under 
consideration, was, that the candidates for the 
ministry should not only, for the future, re- 
ceive such an academical education as would 
tend rather to solid utility than to mere spe- 
culation, but also that they should dedicate 
themselves to God in a peculiar manner, and 
exhibit the most striking examples of piety 
and virtue. This maxim, which, when consi- 
dered in itself, must be acknowledged to be 
highly laudable; not only gave occasion to se- 
veral new regulations, calculated to restrain 
the passions of the studious youth, to inspire 
them with pious sentiments, and to excite in 
them holy resolutions; but also produced ano- 
ther maxim, which was a lasting source of 
controversy and debate, namely, " that no 
person, who' was not himself a model of piety 
and divine love, was qua.lified to be a public 
teacher of piety, or a guide to otliers in tlie 
way of salvation." This opinion was consi- 
dered by many as derogatory- from the power 
and efficacy of the word of God, which cannot 
be deprived of its divine influence by the vices 
of its ministers, and a, sort of revival of the 
long-exploded errors of the Donatists; and 
what rendered it peculiarly liable to an inter- 
pretation of this nature was', the imprudence 
of some Pietists, who_ inculcated it without 
those restrictions tliat were necessary to ren- 
der it unexceptionable. Hence arose endless 
and intricate debates concerning the following 
questions; " whether the religious knowledge 
acquired by a wicked man can be termed theo- 
logy?" — " whether a vicious person can, in ef- 
fect;, obtain a true knowledge of religion?" — 



how far the office and mmistry of an impious 
ecclesiastic can be pronounced salutary and 
efficaoieus?" — "whether a licentious and un- 
godly man can be susceptible of illumina- 
tion?" — and other questions of a like nature; 

XXXI. These revivers of declining piety 
went yet fartlier. In order to render the mi- 
nistry of their pastorsas successful as possible, 
in rousing, men from , their indolence, and in 
stemming°the torrent, of corruption and im- 
morality, they judged two things indispensa- 
bly necessary. The first was, to suppress 
entirely, in the course of public instruction, 
and more especially in tliat delivered from the 
pulpit, certain maxims and phrases which the 
corruption of men leads them frequently to in- 
terpret in a manner favourable to the indul- 
gence of their passions. Such; in the judg- 
ment of the Pietists, were the following propo- 
sitions: — " No man is able to attain that per- 
fection which the divine law requires: good 
works are not necessary to salvation: in the 
act of justification, on the part of man, faith 
alone is concerned, without good works." 
JMany, however, were_ apprehensive, that, by 
the suppression of these propositions, truth 
itself must suffer deeply, and that the Chris- 
tian religion, deprived thus of its pecuhar doc- 
trines, would be exposed, naked. and defence- 
less, to the attaclis of its adversaries. The se- 
coiad step they took, in order to give effiftacy 
to their plans of reformation, was to form new 
rules of life and manners, much more rigorous 
and austere than those which had been for- 
merly practised; and to place in the class of 
sinful and unlawful gratifications several kinds 
of pleasure and amusenient, which had hi- 
therto been looked upon as innocent in them- 
selves, and which could only becoi^e good or 
evil, in consequence of the respective charac- 
ters of those who used them with prudence, or 
abused them with intemperance. Thus, dan- 
cing; public sports, pantomimes, theatrical di- 
versions, the reading of humorous- and comi- 
cal books, with several other kinds of pleasure 
and entertainment, were prohibited by the Pie- 
tists, as unlawful and unseemly, and, there- 
fore, by no means of an indifferent nature. 
Many, however, thought, this rule of moral 
discipline Cir too rigid and severe; and thus 
was revived the ancient contest of the school- 
men, concerning the famous question, whether 
any human actions are truly indifferent' i. e. 
equally removed from moral good on the pne 
hand, and from moral evil on the other; and 
whetier, on the contrary", it be not true, 
that all actions, whatever, must be either con- 
sidered as good or as evil? The discussion of 
this question was attended with a variety of 
debates upon the several points of the prohi- 
bition now mentioned; and' these debates were 
oftenxarried on with animosity and bitterness, 
and very rarely with that precision, temper, 
and judgment, which the nicety of the mat- 
ters in dispute required. The third point, oh 
which the Pietists insisted, was, that beside 
the stated meetings for public worship, private 
assemblies should be holden for prayer and 
other religious exercises. But many were of 
opinion, that the cause of true piety and virtue 
was rather endangered than promoted by these 
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seemed to confirm this opinion. It would be 
both endless and-unnecessary to enumerate all 
-the little disputes that arose from the appoint- 
ment of these private assemblies, and, in ge- 
neral, from the notions entertained, and the 
measures pursued by the Pietists.* It is ne- 
vertheless proper to observe, that the lenity 
and indulgence shown by these people to per- 
sons whose opinions were erroneous, and whose 
errors were by no means of an indifferent na- 
ture, irritated their adversaries to a very high 
degree, and made many suspect, that the Pie- 
tists laid a much greater stress upon practice 
than upon belief, and that, separating what 
ought ever to be inseparably joined, they held 
virtuous manners in higher esteem than reli- 
gious truth. - Amidst the prodigious numbers 
that appeared in these controversies it was not 
at all surprising, if the variety of their charac- 
ters, capacities, and views, be duly considered, 
that some were chargeable with imprudence, 
others with intemperate zeal, and that many, 
to avoid what they looked upon as milawful, 
fell injudiciously into the opposite extreme. 

X!^II. The other class of Pietists already 
mentioned, whose reforming views extended 
so far, as to, change the system of doctrine, and 
the form of ecclesiastical government, estaljlish- 
ed in the Lutheran church, comprehended per- 
sons of various characters and different ways 
of thinking. Some of them were totally des- 
titute of reason and judgment; their errors were 
the reveries of a disordered brain; and they 
were rather to be considered as lunatics than as 
heretics. Others were less extravagant, and 
tempered the singular notions, which they had 
derived from reading or meditation, with a cer- 
tain mixture of the important truths and doc- 
trines of religion. Of this class we shall men- 
tion those onLy who were distinguished from 
the rest by superior merit and reputation. 
Among these we find Godfrey Arnold, a native 
of Saxony, a nian of extensive reading, tolera- 
ble parts, and richly endowed with that natural 
and unaffected eloquence, which is so wonder- 
fully adapted to touch and to persuade. This 
man disturbed the tranqiiillity of the church, 
toward the cpnclusion of this century, by a va- 
riety of theoiogical productions, that were fiiU 
of new anJ singular opinions, and more espe- 
cially by his ecclesiastical history, which he 
had the assurance to impose upon the public, 
as a work composed with candour and impar- 
tiality. Hisnatural complexion was dark, me- 
lancholy and austere; and these seeds of fana- 
ticism were so expanded and nourished by the 
perusal of the mystic writers, that the flame of 
enthusiasm was kindled in his breast, and broke 
forth in his conduct and writings with peculiar 
vehemence. He looked upon the Mystics as 



* These debates were first collected, and also need- 
lessly multiplied, by Schelvigius, in his Synopsis 
Coritroveraarium sob Pietatis Preetextu motarum, 
published in 1701. The re^ider will also find the ar- 
guments, used by the contending parties in tins dis- 
pute, judiciously summed up in two different works 
of Langius, one entitled Anti-Barbarus, and the 
other the Middle -Way, {die Mittel-strasse;) the for- 
mer composed in Latin, the lattcrin German.* 



* See also the Timotheus Verinus of Val. Ern. 
LoBCber 



superior to ^ other writers, and even as the 
only depositaries of true wisdom; reduced the 
wliole of religion to certain internal feelings 
and motions, of which it is difficult to form il 
just idea; neglected entirely the study of truth; 
and employed the whole power of his genius 
and eloquence in enumerating, deploring, and 
exaggerating, the vices and corruptions of hu- 
man nature. If it is universally allowed to be 
the first and most essential obligation of an his- 
torian to avoid all appearance of partiality, and 
neither to be influenced by personal attach- 
ments nor by private resentment in the recital 
of facts, it may fairly be acknowledged, that 
no man could be less fit for writing history than 
Arnold. His.whole history, as every one must 
see who looks into it with the smallest degree 
of attention, is the production of a violent spi- 
rit, and is dictated by a vehement antipathy to 
the doctrines ^nd institutions of the Lutheran 
church. A fundamental principle that influ- 
ences the judgment, and directs the opinions 
and decisions of this historian, through the 
whole course of his work, is, that all the abuses 
and corruptions that have found admittance 
into the church since the time of the apostles, 
have been introduced by its ministers and 
rulers, xaen of vicious and abandoned charac-- 
ters. From this principle he draws the follow- 
ing goodly consequence: that all those who op- 
posed the measures of the clergy, or felt their 
resentment, were persons of distinguished sanc- 
tity and virtue; and that, pnthe contrary, such 
as either favoured the ministers of the chiu'ch 
or were favoured by them, were strangers to 
the spirit of true and genuine piety. Hence 
proceeded Arnold's unaccountable partiality to 
almost all that bore the denomination of here-, 
tics;* whom he defended with the utmost zeal, 
without having always understood their doc- 
trine, and, in some cases, without having even 
examined their argmnents. This partiality was 
highly detrimental to his reputation, and ren- 
dered his history peculiarly obnoxious to cen- 
sure. He did not, however, continue in this 
way of thinking; but, as he advanced in years 
and experience, perceived the errors into which 
he' had been led by the impetuosity of his pas- 
sion and the contagious influence of pernicious 
examples. This sense of his mistakes cflrrected 
the vehemence of his natural temper and the 
tui-bulenoe of his party spirit, so that, as we 
learn from witnesses worthy of credit, he be- 
came at last a lover of truth and a pattern of 
moderation."! 

XXXIII. Arnold was far exceeded in fana- 
tical malignity and insolence by John Conrad 
Dippelius, a Hessian divine, whp assumed the 
denomination of the Christian Democritus, in- 
flamed the minds of the simple by a variety of 
productions, and excited considerable tumults 
and commotions near the close of this century. 
This vain, supercilious, and arrogant doctor, 
who seemed formed by nature for a satirist and 



(il^ * Arnold's history is entitle'd Historia Eccle. 
siastica et Hsretica. Dr. Mosheim's account of this 
learned man is drawn up with much severity, and 
perhaps is not entirely destitute of partiality. See 
the Life of Arnold in the General Dictionary. 

t See Colerl Vita .\rnoldi, and also the Nouveaii 
H nion. Histor. et-Critique, torn. i. p. 485. 
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a buffoon, instead of proposing any new sys- 
tem of religious doctrine and discipline, was 
solely Employed in overturning those which 
were received in the protestant church. His 
days were principally spent in throwing out 
sarcasms and invectives against all denomina- 
tions of Christians; and the Lutherans, to whose 
communion he belonged, were more, especially 
the objects of his raillery and derision, which, 
on ma n^ occasions, spared not those things 
which had formerly been looked, upon as 
the most respectable and sacred. It is much 
to be doubted, whether he had formed any clear 
and distinct notions of the doctrines he taught, 
since, in his views of things, the power of ima- 
gination domineered evidently over the dictates 
of reason and common sense. But, if he really 
understood the religious maxims he was propai. 
gating, he certainly had not the talent of ren- 
dering them clear and perspicuous to others; 
for nothing can be more ambiguous and ob- 
scure than the expressions under which they 
are conveyed, and the arguments by which they 
are supported. A man must have the gift of 
divination, to be able to deduce a regular and 
consistent system of doctrine from the various 
productions of this incoherent and umntelligible 
writer, who was a chemist into the bargain, and 
whose brain seems to have been heated into a 
high degree of fermentation by the iire of the 
laboratory. If the rude, motley, and sarcastic 
writings of this wrong-headed reforirier should 
reach posterity, it will be certainly a just mat- 
ter of surprise to our descendants, that a consi- 
derable number of their ancestors should have 
been so blind as to choose, for a model of 
genuine piety and a teacher of religion, a man 
who had audaciously violated the first and most 
essential principles of solid piety and sound 
sense.* 

XXXIV. The mild and gentle temper of 
John William Petersen, minister and first 
member of the ecclesiastical consistory of Lu- 
nenburg, distinguished him remarkably from 
the fiery eiithusiast now mentioned. But the 
mildness of this good-natured ecclesiastic was 
accompanied with a want of resolution, that 
might be called weakness, and a certain liorid- 
ness and warmth of imagination, which ren- 
dered him peculiarly susceptible of illusion 
himself, and a fit instrument to lead others 
innocently into error. Of this he gave a very 
remarkable specimen in 1691, by maintaining 
publicly that Rosamond Juliana, countess of 
Asseburg (whose disordered brain suggested 
to her the most romantic and chimerical no- 
tions) was honoured with a vision of the Deity, 
and commissioned to make a new declaration 
of his will to mankind. He also revived and 
propagated openly the absolute doctrine of the 

* His works were all published rn 1747; and bis 
memory is still highly-bonoured and respected by 
many, who consider him as having been, in his day, 
an eminent teacher of true piety and wisdom. No 
kind of authors find such zealous readers and patrons 
as those who deal largely in invective, and swell 
themselves, by a vain self-sufficiency, into an ima- 
gined superiority over the rest of mankind. Besides, 
Bippelius was an excellent chemist^ and a good phy- 
sician; and this procuredhim many friends and ad- 
mirers, as all men are fond of riches and long life, 
and these two sciences were supposed to lead to the 
ono and the other. 



Millennium, which Bosamond had confirmed 
by her pretended authority from above. This 
first error produced many; for error is fertile, 
especially in those minds where imagination 
has spurned the yoke of reason, and considers 
■all its airy visions as solid and important dis^ 
coveries. Accordingly, Petersen went about 
prophesying with his wife,* who also gave her- 
self out for a kind of oracle, and boasted of 
her extensive knowledge of the secrets of 
heaven. They talked of a general restitution 
of all things; at which grand and solemn 
period all intelligent beings were to he restor- 
ed to happiness, the gates of hell opened, and 
wicked men, together with evil spirits, deliv- 
ered from the guilt, power and punishment of 
sin. They supposed that two distinct natures, 
and both of them human, were united in 
Christ; one assumed in heaven before the for- 
mation of this globe, the other derived, upon 
earth, froin the Virgin Mary. These opinions 
were swallowed down by many among the 
multitude, and were even embraced by some 
of superior ranli; they met, however, with 
great opposition, and were refuted by a con- 
siderable number of authors, to whom Peter- 
sen, who was amply furnislred with leisure and 
eloquence, wrote voluminous replies. In the 
year 1692, he was deposed; and, from that 
period, passed his days in the tranquillity of a 
rural retreat in the territory of Magdeburg, 
where he cheered his solitude by epistolary 
commerce, and spent the remainder of his life 
in composition and study."! " 

XXXV. It is not easy to determine whether 
John Caspar Schade and George Bosius may 
be associated pi-operly with the persons now 
mentioned. They were both good men, full 
of zeal for the happiness and salvation of their 
brethren; but their zeal was neither directed 
by prudence, nof tempered with moderation. 
The former^ who was minister at Berlin, pror' 
pagated several notions that seemed crude and 
uncouth; and, in 1697, inveighed with the 
greatest bitterness against the custom that pre- 
vails in the Lutheran church of confessing pri- 
vately to the clergy. These violent remon- 
strances excited great commotions, and were 
even attended with popular tumults. ' Bosius 
performed the pastoral, functions at Sorawj 
and, to awaken sinners from their security, 
and prevent their treating, with negligence 
and indifference, interests that are most impor- 
tant by bemg eternal, denied that God would 
continue always propitious and placable with 
respect to those offenders, whose incorrigible 
obstinacy he had foreseen from all eternity; or 
that he would offer to them beyond a certain 
period, marked in his decrees, those succours 
of grace which are necessary to salvation. 
This tenet, in the judgment of many grave di- 
vines, seemed highly injurious to the bound- 



* Her name was Johanna Eleonora a -Merlau. 

t Petersen wrote an account of his own Jife in 
German; his wife added her life to it, byway of sup- 
plement; and these pieces of biography will satisfy 
such .as are desirous of a particular account of the 
character, manners, and talents-,' of this extraordi- 
nary pair. For an account of the troubles they ex- 
cited at Lunenburg, see Moller's Cimbria Literata, 
tom. u. p. 639; the Unachuldigen Nachrichten, An..' 
1748. p. 974; An. 1749, p. 30—200. 
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less mercy of God, and was accordingly re- 
futed and condenmed in several treatises: it 
found, nevertheless, an eminent patron and 
defender in the learned Rechenberg, professor 
of divinity at Leipsic, not to mention others of 
less note, who appeared in its behalf* 

XXXVI. Among the controversies of infe- 
rior moment that divided the Lutheran chnrc)i, 
we shall first mention those that broke out be- 
tween the doctors of Tubingen and Giessen so 
eaHy as the year 1616. The principal part of 
this debate related to the abasement and hu- 
miliation, or to what divines call the exiiumi- 
tion of Jesus Christ; and the great point was, 
to know in what this exinanition properly con- 
sisted, and what was the precise characteristic 
of this singular situation. That the man 
Christ possessed, even in the most dreadful 
periods of his abasement, the divine properties 
and attributes he had received in consequence 
pf the hypostatic union, was ■ unanimously 
agreed on by both parties; but they differed. in 
, their sentiments relating to this subtle and in- 
tricate question, whether Christ during his me- 
diatorial sufferings and sacerdotal state, really 
suspended the exertion .of these attributes, or 
only concealed this exertion from the view of 
mortals? The latter was maintained by the 
doctors of Tubingen, while those of Giessen 
were inclined to think, that the exertion of the 
divine attributes was really suspended in Christ 
during his humiliation and sufferings. This 
main question was followed by others which 
were much more subtle than important, con- 
cerning the manner in which God is present 
with all his works, the reasons and foundation 
of this universal presence, the true cause of 
the omnipresence of Christ's body, and others 
of a like intricate and unintelligible nature. 
The champions who distinguished themselves 
on the side of the doctors of Tubingen were, 
Lucas Osiander, Melchior Nicolas, and Theo- 
dore Thummius. The most eminent of those 
who adopted the cause of the divines of Giessen 
were Balthasar Menzer and Justus Feverborn. 
The contest weis carried on with zeal, leamiiig, 
and sagacity: it is to be wished that one could 
add, that it was rAanaged with wisdom, dignity, 
and moderation. This, indeed, was far from be- 
ing the Case; for such was the complexion of the 
age. that many things were now treated with 
indulgence, or beheld with approbation, which 
the wisdom and' decency of succeeding times 
have justly endeavoured to discountenance and 
correct. In order to terminate these disagreea- 
ble contests, the Saxon divines were com- 
raahded by their sovereign, to offer themselves 
as arbitrators between the contending parties 
in 1624: their arbitration was accepted; but it 
did not at all contribute to decide the matters 
in debate. Their decisions were vague and 
ambiguous, and were therefore not adapted 
to give satisfaction. . They declared, that they 
could not fully or entirely approve the doctrine 
of eithferj- but insimiated, a.t the same time,lhat 
a certain degree of preference was due to the 
opinions maintained by the doctors of Giessen.f 



* Pee tlie first part of Walcliius'Introductio ad 
ControversiaB, cap. iv. 
t Jo. Wolf. Jager, Histor. Eccles. et. Polit. saec. 



Those of Tubingen rejected the decision of the 
Saxon arbitrators; and it is very probable, that 
the divines of Giessen would have appealed 
from it also, had hot the public calamities, in 
which Germany began to be involved a,t this 
time, suspended this miserable contest, by im- 
posing silence iipon the disputants, and leaving 
them in the quiet possession of their respec- 
tive opinions. 

XXXVII. Before the cessation of the contro- 
versy now mentioned, a new one was occa- 
sioned, in 1621, by the writings of Herman 
Rathman, minister at ' Dantzic, a man of emi- 
nent piety, some learning, and a zealous patron 
and admirer of Arndt's famous book concern- 
ing true Christianity. This good man was sus- 
pected by his colleague Corvinus, and several 
lothers, of entertaining sentiments derogatory 
from the dignity and power of the sacred writ- 
ings. These suspicions they derived from a 
book published by him in 1621, concerning 
Clarist's Kingdom ofz-Grace, which, axscording 
to the representations of his adversaries, con- 
tained the following doctrine: " That the word 
of God, as it stands in the sacred writings, has 
no innate power to illuminate the mind, to ex- 
cite in it a principle of regeneration, and thus 
to turn it to God: that the external word 
sliows, indeed, the way to salvation, but cannot 
effectually lead men to it; but that God him- 
self, by the ministry of another, and an inter- 
nal word, works such a change in the minds of 
men, as is necessary to render them agreeable 
in his sight, and enables them to please him by 
their words and actions." This doctrine was 
represented by Corvinus and his associates as 
the. same which had been formerly maintained 
by Sohwenckfeld, and was profe^ed by the 
Mystics in general. Bu$ whoever will be at 
the pains to examine with attention the various 
writings of Rathman on this subject, must soon 
be convinced, that his adversaries either mis- 
understood his true sentiments, or wilfully 
misrepresented them. His real doctrine may 
be comprised in the four following points: 
" first, that the divine word, contained in 
Scripture, is endowed with the power of heal- 
ing the ininds of njen, and bringing them to 
God; but that, secondly, it cannot exert this 
power ill the minds of corrupt men, who resist 
its divine operation and infiuence; and that, in 
consequence, thirdly, it is absolutely necessity, 
that the word be preceded or accompaiiied by 
some divine energy, which may prepare the 
minds of sinners to receive it, and remove 
those impediments that oppose its efficacy; 
and, fourthly, that it is by the power of the 
holy spirit,' or internal word, that the external 
word is rendered capable of exerting its efficacy 
in enlightening and sanctifying the minds of 
men."* There, is, indeed, some difference be- 
tween these opinions and the doctrine com- 
monly received in tlie Lutheran- churchy rclat- 



XVII. decenn.iii. p. 329.— Christ. Eherh. Weisman, 
Hisfor.-Ecclesjast. a^c. XVII. p. 1178. — Walchius, 
p. 200.— See also Carolus, Arnold, and the other 
writers, who have written the ecolesiaatical history 
of these-times. 

* See Moller's Cimbria Literata, torn. iii. p. 559.— 
Hartknoch's German work, entitled, Preussische 
Kirchen-Geschiclite, book iii. ch. viii. p. 81S. Ar. 
nold's Kircben Historie, part iii. cliap. xii. 
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ing to the efficacy of the divine word; but a 
careful perusal of the writings of Rathman on 
this subject,' and a candid examination 'of his 
inaccurate expressions, will persuade the im- 
partial reader, that tliis difference is neither 
great nor important; and he will only per- 
ceive, that this pious man had not the talent 
of expressing his notions wjth order, perspicui- 
ty, and precision. However that may have 
been, this contest grew more general from day 
to day, and, at length, extended its polemic in- 
fluence through the whole -Lutheran church, 
the greatest part of whose members followed 
the example of the Saxon doctors in cojjdernn- 
ing Rathman, -while a considerable number, 
dazzled by the lustre of his piety, and per-, 
suaded of the innocence of his doctrine, es- 
poused ills cause.. He died in 1628, when. this 
controversy was it the greatest height, and 
the warmth and animosity of .the contending 
parties gradually. subsided. 

XXXVin. It would be repugnant to the 
true end of history, as well as to all principles 
of candour and equity, to swell this enumera- 
tion of the controversies that divided the Lu^ 
theran church, with the private disputes of in- 
dividuals concerning particular points of doc- 
trine and worship. Some writers have, indeed, 
followed this method, not so much with a de- 
sigh to enrich their histories with a multitude 
of facts, and to show men and opinions in all 
their various aspects, as with a view to render 
the Lutherans ridiculous or odious. In the 
happiest times, and in the best-modelled com- 
muiuties, there will always remain suiBcient 
marks of human imperfection, and abundant 
sources of private contention, at least, in .the 
imprudence, inadvertency, and misconceptions 
of some, and the impatience and severity of 
others; but it must betray a great want of sound 
judgment, as well as of candour and impar- 
tiality, to form a general estimate of the state 
and character of a whole church upon such 
"particular instances of imperfection and error. 
Certain singular opinions and modes of expres- 
sion were censured by many in the v/ritings- of 
Tarnovius and Affelman, two divines of Ros- 
toch, who were otherwise men of distinguished 
merit. This, however, will surprise us less 
if we consider^ that these doctors oflen ex- 
pressed themselves improperly, when their sen- 
timents were just; and that, when their ex- 
pressions were accurate and proper, they were 
frequently misunderstood by those who pre- 
tended to censure them. Joachim Lutkeman,- 
whose reputation was considerable, and, in 
many respects, well deserved-, conceived the 
idea of denying that Christ remained a true 
man during the three days that intervened 
from his death to his resurrection. This sen- 
timent appeared highly " erroneous to many; 
and hence arose a contest, which was merely a 
dispute about words, resembling many other 
debates, which, like hubbies, are incessantly 
swelling and vanishing, on the surface of human 
life. Of this kind, more especially, was the 
controversy which, for some time, exorcised 
thetalents of Boetius and Ralduin, professors 
of divinity (the former at Helmstadt, and the 
latter at Wittenberg^) and had for its subject 
the following question, whether the wicked 
Vol.. II.— 3* 



shall one day be restored to life by the merits 
pf Christ' In the duchy of Holstein, Reinboth 
distinguished Tiimse'lf by the singularity of bis 
opinions. After the example of Calixtua, he 
reduced the fundamental doctrines of religion 
within narrower bounds than were- usually 
prescribed to them; he also considered the 
opinion of those Greeks, who denied that the- 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, as an er- 
ror of very little consequence. In both these 
respects, his sentiments were adopted by many; 
they, however, met with opposition from seve- 
ral quarters, and were censured with peculiar 
warmth-by the learned John Conrad Danhaver, 
professor of divinity at Strasbourg: in conse- 
quence of this, a kind of controversy was kin- 
dled between these eminent men, and was 
carried on with more vehemence than the na- 
ture and importance of the debated points 
could justify.* But these and other contests 
of this nature, must not be admitted into that 
.list of controversies, from which we are to form 
a jiidgment'of the internal state of the Luthe- 
ran church during this century. 

XXXIX. We cannot make the saime obser- 
vation with regard to. certain controifersies, 
which were of a personal rather than a real 
nature, and related to the orthodoxy or un- 
soundness of certain men, rather than to the 
truth or falsehood of particular opinions; for 
these are more particularly - connected with 
the internal state and ■ history-of the churdi, 
than the .contests last mentioned. It is not 
unusual for those who professedly embark in 
the cause of declining-piety, and aim, in a so- 
lemn, zealous, and public manner, at its revi- 
val and restoration, to be-elated with high and 
towering views, and warmed with a certain 
enthusiastic, though noble fervour. This ar- 
dent elevation, of mind is by no means a source 
of accuracy and precision; on the contrary, it 
produces many unguarded expressions, and 
prevents men of warm piety from framing 
their language by those rules which are neces- 
sary to render it clear, accurate, and proper; 
it frequently dictates expressions and phrases 
that are pompous and emphatic, but, at the 
sitme time, allegorical and ambiguous; and leads 
pious and even sensible men to adopt uncouth 
and vulgar forms of speech, employed by writers 
whose style is as low and barbarous as their 
intentions are upright and pious, and whose 
practical treatises on religion and morality 
have nothing to recommend them but the zeal 
and fervour with which they are penned. 
Persons of this warm and enthusiastic turn 
fall with more facility than any other set of 
men into the suspicion of heresy, on account 
of the inaccuracy of their expressions. This 
many doctors found to be true, by a disagree- 
able experience, during the course of this cen- 
tury; but it was, in a more particular manner, 
the fate of Stephen PrsEtorius, minister of 
Saltzwedel, and of John Amdt, whose piety 
and virtue liave rendered his memory precious 



* For a general account of these controversies, see 
Arnold's Kirchea Hist. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. vi. p. 957., 
That whicli was occasioned by Reinboth is amply 
and circumstantially related by MoUer, in part ii. of 
his Introd. ad Hist. PhersonesiCimbricffi, andi:a hia 
Cimbria Literata, t. ii. 
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to the friends of trae religion. Prcotorius had, 
so early as the preceding century, composed 
certain treatises, designed to revive a spirit of 
vital religion, and awaken in the minds of men 
a zeal for their future and eternal interests. 
These productions, which were frequently re- 
published during this century, were highly ap- 
plauded by many, while, in the judgment of 
others, they abounded with expressions and 
oentinjents, that were partly false, and partly 
adapted by their ambiguity to lead men into 
error. It cannot be denied, that there are in 
the writings of Prsetorius some improper and, 
unguarded expressions, which may too easily 
deceive the ignorant and unwary, as also seve- 
ral marks of a credulity that borders upon 
'veakness; but those who peruse his works with 
impartiality will be fully persuaded of the up- 
rightness of his intentions. 

The unfeigned piety and integrity of Arndt 
could not secure him from censure. His fa- 
mous book concerning true Christianity, which 
is still perused with the utmost pleasure and 
edification by many persons eminent for the 
sanctity of their lives and manners, met with 
a warm and obstinate opposition. Osiander, 
Rostius, and other doctors, inveighed against it 
with great asperity, pretended to find in it va- 
rious defects, and alleged, among other things, 
that its style was infected with the jargon of 
the Faracelsists, Weigelians, and other Mysti- 
co^chemical philosophers. It must, indeed, be 
acknowledged, that this eminent man waahigh- 
}y disgusted at the philosophy that, in his time, 
reigned in the schools; nor can it be denied, 
that he had a high, perhaps an excessive de- 
gree of tespect for the chemists, and an ill- 
placed confidence in their obscure decisions 
and pompous undertakings. This led him 
sometimes into conversation with those fantas- 
tic philosophers, who, by the power and minis- 
try of fire, pretended to unfold both the se- 
crets of nature and the mysteries of religion. 
-But, notwithstanding this, he was declared ex- 
empt from any errors of moment by a multi- 
tude of grave and pious divines, among whom 
were Egard, Dilger, Breler, Gerard, and Dors- 
chffius; and in tiie issue the censures and op- 
position of his adversaries seemed rather to 
give a new lustre to his reputation than to co- 
ver him with reproach.* 

We may place, in the class now under con- 
sideration, Valentine Weigel, a minister of the 
church of Zscopavia in Misnia; for, though be 
died in the preceding century, yet it was in 
this that the greatest part of his writings were 
puhjshed, and also censured as erroneous and 
of a dangerous tendency. The science of 
chemistry, which at this time was ittaking such 
a rapid progress in Germany, proved also de- 
trimental to this ecclesiastic; who, though in 
the main a man of probity and merit, neglected 
the paths of right, reason, and chose rather to 
wander in the devious wilds of a chimerical 
philosophy.'t 



* See Arnoldi Hist. Eccles. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. vi. 
p. 940. — Weismanni Histor. Eccles. sffic. XVII. p. 
1174, 1189.— Godof. Baltli, Scharfli. Supplementum 
Historiae Litisque Arndtianse. 

t There is an account of Weigel, more ample than 
Impartial, given by Arnold, lib. xvii. cap. xvii. p.^ 
1068. 



XL. There were a set of fanatics among the 
Lutherans, who in the flights of their enthusi- 
asm far surpassed those now mentioned, and 
who had such a high notion of their own abi- 
lities as to attempt melting down the present 
form of religion, and casting a new system of 
piety after a model drawn from their wanton 
and irregular fancies; it is with some account 
of the*$rincipal of these spiritual projectors 
that we shall conclude the history of the Lu- 
theran church during this century. 

At the head of this visionary tribe we may 
place Jacob Behmen, a tailor at Gorlitz, who 
was remarkable for the multitude of his patrons 
and adversaries, and whom his admirers, com- 
monly called the German Theosophist. This 
man had a natural propensitytoward the in- 
vestigation of mysteries, and was fond'of ab- 
struse and intricate inquiries of every kind; 
and having, partly by books, and partly by con- 
versation with certain physicians,' acquired 
some knowledge of the doctrine of Robert 
Fludd and the Rosecrusians, which was propa- 
gated in Germany with great ostentation dur- 
ing this century, he struck out of the element 
of fire, by the succours of ima^nation, a spe- 
cies of theology much more obscure than the 
numbers, of Pythagoras,or the intricacies of 
Heraclitus. Some have bestowed high praises 
on this enthusiast, on account of his piety, in- 
tegrity, and sincere love of truth and virtue; 
and we shall not presume to contradict these 
encomiums. But such as carry their admira- 
tion of his doctrine so far as to honour him 
with the character of an inspired messenger 
of Heaven, or even of a judicious and wise 
philosopher, must be themselves deceived and 
blinded in a very high degree; for never did 
there reign such obscurity and confusion in th& 
writings of any mortal, as in the miserable pro- 
ductions of Jacob Behmen, which exhibit a 
motley mixture of chemical terms, crude vi- 
sions, and mystic jargon. Among other dreams 
of a disturbed and eccentric fancy, he enter- 
tained the following chimerical notion: " That 
the divine grace operates by the same rules, 
and follows the same methods, which the di- 
vine providence observes in the natural world, 
and that the minds of men are purged from 
their vices and corruptions in the same way that 
metals are purified from their dross;" and this 
maxim was the principle of his fire-theology. 
Behmen had a. considerable number of follow- 
ers in this century, the most eminent of whom 
were John Louis Giftheil, John Angelus Wer- 
denhagen, Abraham Frankenberg, Theodore 
Tzetsch, Paul Felgenhauer, Quirinus Knhl- 
man, John Jacob Zimmermann; and he has 
still many votaries and admirers even in our 
times. Some of his followers retained, not- 
withstanding their attachment to his extrava- 
gant system, a certain degree of moderation 
and good sense, white others seemed entirely 
out of their wits, and by their phrensy excited 
the compassion of those who were the specta- 
tors of their conduct; such were Kuhlman and 
Gichtel, of whom the former was burned at 
Moscow in 1684; but, indeed, it may be affirm- 
ed in general, that none of his disciples propa- 



* Tobias Kober and Balthaser Walthet. 
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gated hia doctrine, or conducted theinselvos, in 
such a manner as to <do honouueither to their 
master or to his cause in the jvidgment of the 
wise.* I 

XLI. Another class ofpersons, who deserve to 
be placed immediately after Behmeh, were they, 
whom a disordered brain persuaded that they 
were prophets sent from above, and :|.h|,t they 
were divinely inspired with the power of pre- 
diction. A considerable number of these deli- 
rious fanatics arose in this century, more espe- 
cially at that juncture when the house of Aus- 
tria was employed in maintaining its power in 
the empire, against the united armies of Swe- 
den, France, and Germany. It is remarkable, 
that pretended prophets and diviners are never 
more numerous than at those critical and strik- 
ing periods when great revolutions are expect- 
ed, or sudden and heavy calamities have hap- 
pened, as such periods, and the scenes they ex- 
hibit, inflame the imagination of the fanatic, 
and may be turned to the profit o{ the impos- 
tor. The most eminent of the fanatical pro- 
phets now under consideration, were Nicholas 
Drabicius, Christopher Kotter, Christina Poni- 
atovia (all of whom found an eloquent de- 
fender and patron in John Amos Comenius,) 
Joachim Greulich, Anne Vetter, Mary Fro- 
lieh, and George Reichard; beside several 
others, who audaciously assumed the same cha- 
racter. It is not necessary to ^nter into a cir- 
cumstantial detail of the history of this vision- 
ary tribe, since none of them arose to such a 
degree of reputation and consequence, as to 
occasion any, considerable tumults by their pre- 
tended predictions. -It is sufficient to have ob- 
served in geneirt, that, even in this century, 
there were among the Lutherans some crazy 
fanatics, who, under the impulse of a disorr 
dered imagination, assumed the character and 
authority of propliets sent from above to en- 
lighten the world.f 

XLII. It will not, however, be improper to 



• It is needless to mention the writers' wlio em- 
ployed their pens in stemming the torrent of Beh- 
men's enthusiasm. The works of this fanatic are 
in every body's hands, and the books that were com- 
posed to refute them are well known, and to be found 
every where. All that has been alleged, in his favour 
and defence, haf) been carefully collected by Arnold, 
who js, generally speaking, peculiarly eloquent in 
the praises of those whom others treat with con 
tempt, ^or an account of Kuhlman, and his unhap 
py fate, see the German work, entitled, Unschuld 
Nachrichten, An. 1748. 

Q^j" Bebmen, however, had the good fortune to 
meet'with, in our days, a warm advocate and an in- 
dustrious disciple, in the late well meaning but 
gloomy and visionary Mr. William Law, who em- 
ployed himself, for many years, in preparing a new 
edition and translation t)f Behmen's works, which 
after his death, a friend gave to the world. 

t Arnold is to be commended for giving us an ac- 
curate collection 6f the transactions and visions of 
these enthusiasts, in the third and fourth parts of his 
History of Heretics, since those who are desirous of 
full informatioTV in this matter may easily see, bycon 
suiting this historian, that the pretended revelations- 
of these prophets were no more than the phantbms 
of a disordered imagination. A pious but ignorant 
man, named Benedict Bahnsen, who was a native 
of Holstein, and lived at Amsterdam about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, was so delighted 
with the effusions and writings of these fanatics, 
that he collected them carefully, aiid published them. 
In 1670, a catalogue of his library was printed at Am- 
sterdam, which was full of chemical, fanatical, arid 
pretendodly-prophetic books. 



rjiention, soraewhai more circumstantially, the 
cijse,jpf those, who, though they did not arfiye 
at that enormous height of folly which leads 
men to pretend to divine iijspiration, yet de- 
ceived themselves and deluded others, by en- 
tertaining and propagating the strangest fan- 
cies, and the most monstrous and impious ab- 
surditie|. ^ome time after the commencement 
of this century, Isaiah Stiefel and Ezekiel 
Meth, natives of Thuringia, were Observed to 
throw out the most extraordinary and shocking 
expressions, while they spoke of themselves 
and their religious attainments. These ex-> 
presslons, in the judgment of many, amount- 
ed to nothing less, than attributing to them- 
selves the divine glory and majesty, and thus 
implied a blasphemous, or rather a phrenetic, 
insult on the Supreme Being and his eternal 
Son. It is nevertheless scarcely credible, how- 
ever irrational we may suppose them to have 
been, that these fanatics should have carried 
their perverse and absurd fancies to such an 
amazing height; ajid it would perhaps be more 
agreeable both to truth and charity to suppose, 
that they only imitated the pompous and tur- 
gid language of the mystic writers in such an 
extravagant manner, as to give occasion to the 
heavy accusation above stated. Considering 
the matter even in this candid and charitable 
light, we may see by their examples what an 
effect the constant perusal of the writings of, 
the Mystics may have in shedding dar)messi% 
delusion, and folly, into the imaginations of •' 
weak and ignorant men.* The reveries of Paul 
Nagel, professor of divinity at Leipsic, were 
highly absurd, but of a less pernicious tenden- 
cy than' those already mentioned. This pro- 
phetic dreamer, who had received a superficial 
tincture of mathematical knowledge, pretend- 
ed to see, in the position of the stars, the 
events that were to happen in church and state; 
and, from a view of these celestial bodies, af^ 
fected to foretell, in a more particular manner, 
the erection of a new and most holy king- 
dom in which Christ should reign here upon 
earth.f 

XLIII. Christian Hoburg, a native of. Lu- 
nenburg, a man of a turbulent and inconstant 
spirit, and not more remarkable for his vio- 
lence, than for his duplicity, threw out the 
most bitter reproaches and invectives against 
the whole Lutheran church without excep- 
tion,}; and thereby involved himself in various 
perplexities. He long deceived the multitude 
by his dissimulation and hypocrisy; and, by a 
series of frauds, which he undoubtedly looked 
upon as lawful, he so far disguised his true 
character that he appeared to many, and esper 
daily to persons of a candid and. charitable 
turn, much less contemptible than he was in 
reality; and though the acrimony and violence 
of his proceedings were condemned, yet they 
were supposed to be directed; not against re- 



* See Arnold's Historia Eccles. p. iii. cap. iv. p, ^ 
33. — Thomasius'' German work, entitled, Histoirc * 
der 'iVeisheit und Narrheit, vol. i. 

t Arnold, p- iii. cap. v. p. 53. — Andr. Caroli Memo- 
rabilia EoclesiiB, s£ec. XVII. in parte i. lib. iii. can, 
iv. p. 513., 

% Hoburg, in some of his petulant and satirical 
writings, assumed the names of Elias PrEetorius and 
Bernard Baumann. 
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ligion itself, but against the licentiousness and 
vices of its piofessors, and particularly of its 
ministers. At length, however, the mask fell 
from the face of this hypocrite, who became 
an object ofgeneral indignation- and contempt, 
and, desertmg the communion of the Luthe- 
ran church, went over to ^ the Mennpnites.* 
There was a striking resemblance between this 
petulant railer and Frederic Breckling; the 
latter, however, surpassed even the former in 
impetuosity and malignity. Breckling had 
been pastor, first in the diichy of Holstein, and 
after\vards at Zwoll, a city in the United Pro- 
vinces, where he was. deposed from his minis- 
try, and lived many years afterward without 
being attached to any ireiigious sect or com- 
munity. There are several of his writings ex- 
tant, which, indeed, recommend warmly the 
practice of piety and virtue,, and seem to ex- 
press the most implacable abhon'ence of vicious 
persons and licentious manners; and yet, at the 
same time, they demonstrate plainly that their 
author was destitute of that charity, prudence, 
meekness, patience, and love of truth, which 
are essential and fundamental virtues of a real 
Christian. t It is undoubtedly a just matter of 
surprise , that these Vehement declaimers against 
the established religion and its ministers, who 
pretend to be so much more sagacious and 
sharp-sighted than their brethren, do not per- 
(Seive a truth, which the most-simple may learn 
from daily observation; even that nothing is 
more odious and disgusting than an angry, pe- 
tulant, and violent reformer, who comes to 
heal the disorders of a community, armed as 
it were with fire and sword, with menaces and 
terrors. We may also wonder^ that these men 
are not aware of another consideration equally 
obvious, namely, that it is scarcely credible, that 
a spiritual physician will cure another, with 
entire, success, of the disorders under which he 
himself is known to labour. 

George Laurence Seidenbecher, pastor at 
Eisfeld in Saxony, adopted himself, and pro- 
pagated among the multitude, the doctrine of 
the Millennium, which scarcely ever gains ad- 
mittance but in disordered brains, and rarely 
produces any other fruits than incoherent 
dreams and idle visions.. Seidenbeclier was 
censured on account of this doctrine, and de- 
posed from his pastoral charge. J 

XLI V. It would be superfluous to name the 
otlier fanatics, that seem to, demand a place 
in the class now before us^ since they almost 
all laboured under the same disorder, and such 
uniformity prevailed in their sentiments and 
conduct, that the history of one may, in a great 
measure, be considered ,as the history of all. 
We shall therefore conclude this crazy list with 
a short account of the very worst of the whole 



' * ArncAd^.p. iii. cap. xiii. p. 130. — Andr. Caroli 
Mem. Eccles. vol. i. p. 10(35. Jo. Hornbeck's Summa 
Controvei-s. p. 53S.— MoUer's Cimbria Liteiata, torn. 
ii. p. 3.17. 

,t Arnold has given an account of Breckling, in 
the third and fourtll parts of his History; he has also 
published sortie of his writings, which sufficiently 
dpmonstrate the' irregularity and exuberance of his 
fancy. There is a particular account of this degrad- 
ed pastor giveii in the Cimbria Literata, torn. iii. p. 72. 
J. .There is a circumstantial account of this i3[ian 
"given, by Alb. Meno. Verpoorten, in his Cotnment'at.'. 
de Vita et Inst itatisG L. Seldenbecheri. 



tribe, namely, Martin Seidel, a native of Sile- 
sia, who endeavoured to form a sect in Poland 
toward the conclusion of the preceding cen- 
tury and the commencement of this, but could 
not find folloijers, even among the Socinians; 
so wild were his views, and so extravagant his 
notions. This audacious adventurer in religi- 
ous novelty was of opinion, that God had, in- 
deed, promised a Saviour or Messiah to the 
Jews; but that this Messiah had never appear- 
ed, and never would appear, on account of the 
sins of the Jewish people, which rendered 
them unworthy of this great deliverer. Hence 
he concluded, that it was erroneous to look 
upon Christ as the Messiah; that the only of- 
fice of Jesus was, to interpret and republish 
the law oF nature, which had been perverted 
and obscured by the vices, corruptions, and ig-. 
norance of men; and that the whole duty of 
men, and all the obligations of religion, were 
fulfilled by an obedience to this law, republish- 
ed and explained by Jesus Christ. To render 
this doctrine more defensible and specious, or, 
at least, to get rid of a multitude of arguments 
and express declarations that might be drawn 
from the Scriptures to prove its absurdity, he 
boldly rejected all the books of the New Tes- 
tament. The small number of disciples, that 
adopted the fancies 'of this intrepid innovator, 
were denominated sertii-judaizers.* Had he 
appeared in our times, he would have given 
less offence than at the period in which he liv- 
ed; for, if we except his singular notion con- 
cerning the Messiah, his doctrine was such as 
would at present' be highly agreeable to many 
persons in Great Britain, Holland, and other 
countries. t 

CHAPTER IL 

The History of the Reformed Chwch. 

I. It has been already observed, that the Re- 
formed Church, considered in the most com- 
prehensive sense of that term, as forming a 
whole, composed of a great variety of parts,. is 
rather united by the principles of moderation 
and fraternal charity, than by a perfect uni- 
formity in doctrine, discipline, a,nd worship. It 
will, therefore, be proper first to take a, view 
of those events which related to this great body 
collectively considered, and afterwards to enter 
into a detail of the most memorable occurrences 
that happened in the particular communities 
of which it is composed. The principal acces- 
sions it received during this century have al- 
ready been mentioned, when, in the history of 
the Lutheran church,' we related the changes 
and commotions that happened in the prinoi- 



■ * See Gustavi Georgii Zeltneri Histofia Crypto-Sp- 
cinismi Altorffini,- vol. i. p. 368, 335. 

^)^^ t We are much at a loss to know what Dr. ' 
Mosheim means by this insinuation, as also the per 
sons he has in view; for, on one hand, it is. suffici- 
ently evident he cannot mean the deists; and, on the 
other, we know of no denomination of Christians, 
who " boldly reject all^ the -books of the. New Testa, 
ment." Our author probably meant that the part 
of Seidel'S doctrine which represents Christ's mission 
as only designed to republish and interpret the law 
of nature, and the whole religious and moral duty 
of man, as consisting, in an obedience to -this law, 
would have been well received by many persons in 
Great Britain and Holland; but he should have said 
so; nothing requires such precision as accusations. 
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palities of Hesee-Cassel and Brandenburg.* 
These, however, were not the only changes that 
took place in fevour of the reformed church. 
Its doctrine was embraced, early in this cen- 
tury, by Adolphus, duke of Holstein; and it 
was naturally expected, that the subjects would 
follow the example of their prince: but this 
expectation was disappointed by the death of 
Adolphus, in l'616.t Henry, duke of Saxony, 
withdrew also from the communion of the Lu- 
therans, in wliose religious principles he had 
been educated, and, in 1688, embraced the doc- 
trine of the reformed church at Dessau, in con- 
Bequence, as some allege, of the solicitations 
of his duchess-t In Denmark, about the be^ 
ginning, of tliis century, there were still a con- 
siderable number of persons who secretly es- 
poused the sentiments of that churcji, and more 
espefcially could never reconcile theiBselves to 
the Lutheran doctrine of Christ's, bodily pre- 
sence with the sacrament -of the euOlbarist. 
They were confirmed in their attachment to 
the tenets of the reformed by Hemmirig, and 
the other followers of Melancthon, whose se- 
cret ministry and public writings were attend- 
ed with considerable success. The face of 
things, however, changed; and the reformed in 
Denmark saw their expectations vanish, and 
their credit sink, in 1614, when Canute, bishop 
of Gothenburg, who had given too plain inti- 
mations of his propensity to the doctrines of 
Calvin, was deprived of his episcopal dignity .§ 
The progress of the reformed religion in Africa, 
il^ Asia, and America, is abundantly known; if 
was carried into those distant regions by the 
English and Dutch emigrants, who formed 
settlements there for the purposes of commerce, 
and founded flourishing churches in the vari- 
ous provinces where they fixed their habita- 
tions. It is also knowny that, in several places 
where Lutheranism was established, the 
French, German, -and British members of the 
reformed church were allowed to enjoy the 
free exercise of their religion. 

JI." Of all the calamities that tended to di- 
minish the influence, and eclipse t4ie lustre, of 
the refgrmed church, none proved more dismal 
in its circumstances, and., more unhappy in 
Its effects, than the deplorable fate of that 
church in France. From the time of the ac- 
cession of Henry IV. to the throne of that 
kihgdora, this church had acquired the fornfof 



* See sect. ii. part ii, cliiip. i. sect. i. ii. where the 
History of the Lutheran church commences with an 
account of the loss which that church sustained by 
the secession of Maurice.-landgrave of tiesse-Cas- 
. Bel, and John Sigismund. elector of Brandenburg, 
who embraced solemnly the doctrine of tlie reform- 
tid'church, the former in I()04, and the latter in ll>14. 

t Jo". Molleri Intrxid: ad' JJistor. Chcrsonesi Cim- 
brio^i y. ii. p. 101. — Erici Po.ntoppidani Annales 
EccIesife'Danicfe Diplomatic!, torn, iii.'p. 601.. 

t See Moebu Selects Disp; Theolog. p. 1137. The 
duke of Saxony published a Confession of his Faith, 
containing the reasons of his change; This piece, 
which the divines of Leipslc were obliged by a pub- 
lic order to refute, was defended against their attacks 
by the learned Isaac de Beausobre, at that time pas- 
tor at Magdeburg, in a book eutitlcd, " Defense de 
la Doctrine de^ Reformes, et en particiilier de la Con- 
fession de^S. A. S. Mon-Seigneur le Due Henri de 
SaXe, contre un Livre compose par la FaV^ulte'de 
Theologie a Leipslc." 

§ Pontoppidani Annal. Ecclcs. Danica;, torn. iii. 
p. 69S. 



a body politic* Its members were endowed 
with considerable privileges; they were ^iso 
secured against insults of every kind by a so- 
lemn edict, and.' jiossessed several fortified 
places, particularly the strong city of Rochelle; 
lin which, to render their security still more 
complete, they were permitted to have their 
own garrisons. This body politic was not, in- 
deed, always under the influence and direction 
of leaders eminent for their prudence, or distin- 
guished by their permanent attachment to the 
interests of the crown, and the person of the 
sovereign. -Truth and candour oblige us to 
acknowledge, that the'- Reformed conducted 
themselves, on some occasions, in a manner 
inconsistent with the demands of regular s'tib- 
ordination. Sometimes, amidst the broils and 
tumults of faction, they joined the parties that 
opposed the government; at others,.-they took 
important-steps without the king's approbation 
or consent; they even werifso fer as to solicit, 
more than once, without so much as disguising 
their, measures,, the alliance and friendship of 
England and Holland, and formed views which, 
at least in appepance, were scarcely consistent 
with the tranquillity of the kingdom, oriyith a 
proper respect for the authority of its monarch. 
Hence contests arose in. 1621, and subsisted 
long, between Louis XIlI. and his protestant 
subjects; and these civil broils-furnished a pre- 
tence for the severe and despotic maxim of 
Richelieu, the first minister of that monarchj, 
that the kingdom could never enjoy the sweets 
of peace, or the satisfaction that was founded 
upon the assurance of public safety, before the 
protestants were deprived of Sieir towns and 
strong-holds, and before their rights and privi- - 
leges, together with their ecclesiastical polity, 
were crushed to pieces, and totally suppressed. 
This haughty minister, after many violet^ ef- 
forts and hard struggles, at length obtained his 
purpose; for, in 1628, Rochelle, the chief bul- 
wark of the reformed interest in France, was 
tciken, after a long and difiicult siege, and an- 
nexed to the crown. From this fatal event th& 
party, defenceless and naked, dated its decline; 
since, after the reduction of their' chief city, 
these protestants had no other resource than 
the pure clemency and generosity of their so- 
vereign.! Those who judge of the reduction 
of this place by the maxims of bivil policy, 
■consider the conduct of the French court as 
entirely consistent with the prinoiples both of 
wisdom and justice; since nothing can be more 
detrimental to the tranquillity, and safety of 
any nation, than; a body politic erected in its 
bosom, independent of the supreme authority 
of the state, and secured against its influence 
or inspection by an external force; and if the 
French monarch, satisSgd with depriving the 
protestants.of their stroiig-holds, had continued 
to maintain them in the possession of that li- 
berty of- conscience, and that free exercise of 



* fmpefium in impcrioi i. e. an empire within an 
empire. 

t See Le Clerc, VTe du Cardinal Richelieu, torn. i. 
p. 69, 77, 177, 199, 269.— Le Vassor, Histoire jle Louis 
XIU. torn. iii. p. 676, torn. iv. p. 1, and the foUoWine 
volumes. See also the third, fourth, and fifth volumel 
of the Memoirs of Sally (the friend' and confidant of 
Henry IV.) who, thoilgh a protestant, acknowledyei 
frankly the errors of his party. 
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their religion, for , /lich tliey had shed so much 
blood, and to the enjoyment of which their 
eminent services to tlie house of Bourbon had 
given them such a fair and illustrious claim, it 
is highly probable that they would have borne 
with patience this infraction of their privi- 
leges, and the loss of that liberty which had 
been confirmed to them by the moat solemn 
edicts. 

III-. But the court and the despotio'minister 
were not satisfied with this success. Having 
destroyed that form of civil polity- which had 
been annexed to the reformed church as a se- 
curity for the maintenance of its religious pri- 
vileges, and was afterwards considered as de- 
trimental to the supreme authority of the state, 
they proceeded still farther, and regardless of 
the royal faith, confirmed by the mosf solemn 
declarations, perfidiously invaded those privi- 
leges c of the church which were merely of a 
spiritual and religious nature. At first, the 
court, and the ministers of its tyranny, put in 
practice all the arts of insinuation and persua- 
sion, in order to gain over the heads of the re- 
formed church, and the more learned and cele- 
brated ministers of tliat communion. Pathe- 
tic exhortations and alluring promises were 
tried; artful interpretations of those doctrines 
6f popery which were most disagreeable to 
the protestants were brought forward; in a 
word, every insidious method was employed to 
conquer their aversion to the church of Rome. 
Richelieu exhausted all the resources of his 
dexterity and artifice, and eagerly practised, 
with the most industrious assiduity, all the 
means that he thought the most adapted to se- 
duce the protestants into the Romish commu- 
nion. When all these stratagems were observed 
to produce little or no effect, barbarity and vio- 
lence were employed to extirpate and destroy 
a set of men, whom mean perfidy could not 
seduce, and whom weak arguments were insuf- 
ficient to convince. The most inhuman laws 
that the blind rage of bigotry could dictate, 
the most oppressive measures that- the ingeni- 
ous eflForts of malice could invent, were put in 
execution to damp the courage of a party be- 
come odious by their resolute adherence td/jie 
dictates of their consciences, and to bring '.hem 
by Jbrce under the yoke of Rome. The j''rench 
bishops distinguished , themselves by cheir in- 
temperate and unchristia,n zeal in this horrid 
scene of persecution and cruelty, many of the 
protestants sunk under the weight of despotic 
oppression, and yielded up their faith to armed 
legions, that were sent to convert them; a con- 
siderable number fled from the storm, and de- 
serted their families, their friends, and their 
country; and the, greatest part persevered,with 
a noble and heroic constancy, in the purity of 
that religion, which their ancestors had deli- 
vered, and happily separated, from ) he mani- 
fold superstitions of a corrupt and idolatrous 
church. 

IV. When at length every method which 
artifice or perfidy could invent had been prac- 
tised in vain against the protestants under the 
reign of Louis XIV., the bishops and Jesuits, 
whose counsels had a peculiar influence in the 
cabinet of that prince, judge4 it necessary to 
•xtirpate, by fire and sword, this resolute peo- 



ple, and thus to ruin, as it were by one mortal 
blow, the cause of the Reformation in France, 
Their insidious arguments and importunate 
solicitations had such an eSect upon^he weak 
and credulous mind of Louis, that, in 1685, 
trampling on the most solemn obligations, and 
regardless of all laws, human and divine, he 
revoked the edict of Nantes, and thereby de- 
prived the protestants of the liberty of serving 
God according to their consciences. This re- 
vocation was accompanied with the applause 
of Rome; but it excjted the indignation even 
of many Roman Catholics, whose bigotry hid 
not efface Jor suspended, on this occasion, their 
natural sentiments of generosity and justice. 
It was, moreover, followed by a measure still 
more tyrannical and shocking, even an express 
order, addressed to all the reformed churches, 
to embrace the Romish faith. The consequen- 
ces of this cruel and unrighteous proceeding 
were highly detrimental to the true interests 
and the real prosperity of the French nation,* 
by the prodigious emigrations it occasioned 
among the protestants, who sought, in various 
parts of Europe, that religious liberty, and that 
humane treatment, which their mother-coun-. 
try had so cruelly refused them. Those among 
them, whom the vigilance of their enemies, 
guarded so closely as to prevent their flight, 
were exposed to the brutal rage of an unre- 
lenting soldiery, and were assailed by every 
barbarous form of persecution that might tend 
to subdue their courage, exhaust their patience, 
and thus engage them to a feigned and exter- 
nal profession of popery, which in their con- 
sciences they beheld with the utmost aversion 
and disgust. This crying act of perfidy and 
injustice in a prince, who, on other occasions, 
gave evident proofs of his generosity and equi- 
ty, is sufficient to sliow, in their true and genu- 
ine colours, the spirit of the Romish church 
and pontiffs, and the manner in which they 
stand affected to those whom they consider as 
heretics. It is peculiarly adapted to convince 
the impartial and attentive observer, that the 
most solemn oaths, and the most sacred treaties, 
are never looked upon by this church and its 
pontiffs as respectable and obligatory, when the 



*'See the Life -of Isaac de Beausobre, written by 
rhe ingenious Armanii de la Chapelle,' and subjoined 
to Beausobre's Reniarques Historiquesi Critiques, et 
Pbilolnsiques sur.le Nouveau Testament. 

dt^Some late hireling writers, employed by the 
Jesuits, have been audacious enough to plead the 
cause of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. But 
it must be observed, to the honour of the French nar 
tion, that these impotent attempts, to justify the 
measures of a persecuting and unrelenting priesthood, 
have been treated, almost uniyersally at Paris with 
indignation and contempt. They who are desirous 
of seeing a true statement of the losses the French 
nation sustained, by the revocation of that famous 
edict, have only to consult the curious and authentic- 
account of' the state of that nation, taken from me- 
morials drawn up by the intendants of the several 
provinces, 'for the use of the duk^ of Burgundy, and 
published in 1727 with the following title: " Etat de 
-la Prance, extrait, par M. le Comte de Boulaii^vil- 
liers, dea Memoires dresses par leslntendans duSoy- 
aume, par I'Ordre du Roi Louis XIV. a la Solicita. 
tion du Due de Bourgogne." See also Voltaire, Sur 
la Tolerance, p. 41 and 201; and, for an account of 
the conduct of the French court toward the protes- 
tants at that dismal period, see the incomparablo 
memorial of the learned Euid pious Claude, entitled, 
Plaiutes dea Protestans de France. 
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violation of them may contribute to advance 
their interest, or to accQmplish tlieir views. 

v. The Waldenses; who lived in the vallies 
of Piedmcnt, and had embraced the doctrine, 
discipline, and worahip of the church of Gene- 
va, were oppressed and persecuted, in the most 
inhuman manner, during the greatest part of 
this century, by the ministers of Rome. This 
persecution was carried on with peculiar marks 
of rage and enormity in the years t655, 1686, 
imd 1696, and seemed to portend nothing 
less than the total extinction ef that unhappy 
nation.* The most horrid scenes of violence 
and bloodshed were exhibited on this theatre of 
papal tyranny; and the small numbers of the 
Waldenses that yet survive, are indebted for 
their existence and support, precarious and un- 
certain as it is, to thiB continual intercession 
made for them by the Ehglish and Dutch go-, 
vemments, and also by the Swiss cantons, who 
never cease to solicit the clemency of the duke 
of Savoy in their behalf — 

Tbe church of the Palatinate, which had 
been long at the head of the Reformed churches 
in Germany, declined apace from the year 
1685, when a catholic prince was raised to that 
electorate. This decline became at length so 
visible, that, instead of being the first, it was 
the least considerable, of all the Protestant as- 
semblies in that country. 

\l. The eminent and illustrious figure that 
the principal members of the reformed church 
made In the learned world is too well known, 
and the reputation they acquired, by a success- 
ful application to the various branches of litera- 
ture aiid science, is too well established, to re- 
quire Our entering into a circuthstantial detail 
upon that head. We shall also pass in silenc6 
the names of those celebrated men who have 
acquired immortal fame by their writings, and 
transmitted their eminent usefulness to succeed- 
ing times in their learned and pious produc- 
tions. Out of the copious list of &mous au- 
thors that adorned this church, it would be dif- 
ficult tp select the most eminent; and this is a 
sufficient reasonlfor our silencelf The supreme 



* Leger, Histoire Generale des Gglises Vatidoises, 
p..ii. c. vi. p. 72. — Gilles, Histoire Ecclesjast. des, 
Eglises Vaudoises, ch. xlix. p. 353. — A particular his- 
tory of the persecution suffered by these victims of 
papal cruelty in 1686, appeared at Botterdam in 
1688. 

{Il^ See also a pamphlet, entitled, An Account of 
- the late Persecutions of the Waldenses by the duke 
of feavoy and the French king in 1686; and'likewise a 
detail of the miseries endured by thetiie unfortunate 
.objects of papal persecution .in the vears 1655, 1662, 
1663, and 1686, related by Peter Soyer, in his history 
of the Vaudois. 

OQf-t The list of the eminent divines and men of 
learning who were ornaments to the Reformed church 
in the seventeenth century, is indeed extremely 
ample. Among those who adorned Great Britain. 
we shall always remember, with peculiar veneration 
the immortal names of Newton, Bahow, Cudworth, 
Boyle, Chillingworth, Usher, Bedell, Hall, Pocock, 
Fell, Lightfoot, Hammond, Calamy, Walton, Baxter, 
Pearson, Stillingfleet, Mede, Parker, Oughtred, Bur- 
net, Tillotson, and many others well known in the 
literary world. In Germany we find Parous, Scultet, 
Fabricius, the two Altings, Pelargus, and Bergius; in 
Switzerland and Geneva, Hospinian, the two Bux- 
torfs, Hettinger, Heidegger, and Turretin. In the 
churches and universities of Holland, we meet with 
the following learned divines; Drusus, Amama, Go- 
mar, Rivet, Cloppenburg, Vossius, Cocceius, Voet, 
Dea-Marets, Heidan, Momma, Burman, Witticliiiis 



guide and legislator of such as applied them- 
selves to the study of philosophy had been 
Aristotle, who, for a long"" time, reigned un- 
rivalled in the reformed, as well as in the Lu- 
theran schools, and was exhibited, in both, not 
in his natural and genuine aspect, but in the 
"motley and uncouth form in which h6 had been 
dressed up by the scholastic doctors. ■ But, 
when Gassendi and Des-Cartes appeared, the 
Stagirite began to decline,, and his fame and 
authority diminished gradually. Among the 
French and Dutch, many adopted the Cartesian 
philosophy on its first pronnilgation; arid a con- 
siderable number of the English embraced the 
principles of Gassendi, and were singularly 
pleased with his prudent and candid manner 
of investigating truth. The Aristotelians every 
where, and more especially, in Holland, were 
greatly alarmed at this Jevol^tion in the philo- 
sophical world, and set themselves, with all 
their vigour, to oppose its progress. They 
endeavoured to persuade the people, that the 
cause of truth and religion must suffer consi- 
derably by the efforts that were made to de- 
throne Aristotle, and bring into disrepute the 
doctrine of his interpreters; but the principal 
cause of their anxiety and zeal, was the appre- 
hension of losing their places in the public 
schools; a thought which they could not bear 
*ith any degree of patience.* However, the 
powerful lustre of truth, which unfolded daily 
more and more its engaging charms, imd the 
love of liberty, which had been kept in chains 
by Peripatetic tyranny, obliged this obstinate 
sect to yield, and reduced them to silence; and 
hence.it is, that the doctors of the reformed 
church carry on, at this day, their philosophi- 
cal inquiries with the same fieedom that is ob- 
servable among the Lutherans. It may, in- 
deed, be a question with some, whether Aristo- 
tle be not, even yet, secretly revered in some 
of the English universities. It is at least cer- 
tain, that,./although, under the government of 
Charles II. and in the two succeeding reigns, 
the mathematical philosophy had made a most 
extensive progress in Great Britain, there were, 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, some doctors, 
who preferred the ancient system of the schools 
to the new discoveries now under considera- 
tion. 

VII. All the interpreters and expositors of 
Scripture that made a figure in the reformed 
jchureh about the commencement of this cen- 
tury, followed scrupulously the method of Cal- 
vin in their illustrations of the sacred writings, 
and unfolded the true and natural signification 
of the words of Scripture, without perplexing 
their brains to find out deep mysteries in plain 
expressions, or to force, by the inventive efforts 
of fancy, a variety of singular notiOAS from, the 
metaphorical language that is frequently, iised, 
by the inspired writers. -This attachineat to 
the method of Calvin, was-indeed considerably 

Hornbeck, the Spanheims, Le Moine, De Maestricht, 
and- others. Among the French doctors, we may 
reckon Cameron, Chamier, Du-Moulin, Mestrezat, 
Blondel, Drelincourt, Daille, Amyrault, the two Ca- 
pels, De la Place, Gamstole, Croy, Moras, Le Blanc, 
Pajon, Bochart, Claude, AUii, Jurieu, Basnage, Ab- 
badie, Beausobre, L'Enfant, Martin, Des-Vignoles, 
&c. '' i \ 

* See Baillet's Vie de Rene Des-Cartes^ 
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diminished, in the sequel, by the credit and in- 
fluence of two celebrated commentators, who 
struck out new paths in the sphere of sacred 
criticism. These were Hugo Grotius, and 
John Cocceius. The former departed less from 
the manner of interpretation generally received 
than the Matter. Like Calvin, he followed in 
his commentaries, both in the Old and New 
Testament, the literal and obvious signification- 
of the words employed by the sacred writers; 
but he diifered considerably from that great 
man in his manner of explaining the predic- 
tions'of ^he prophets. The hypothesis of -Gro- 
tius, upon that important subject, amounts to 
this: " That the predictions of the ancient pro- 
phets were -all accomplished in the events to 
Which they directly pointed before the coming 
of Christ; and that therefore, the natural and 
obvious sense and import of the words and 
'phrases, m which they were delivered, do not 
terminate in our blessed Lord; but that in some 
of these predictions, and more especially in 
those which the writers of the New Testament 
apply to Christ, there is, beside the literal and 
obvious signification, a hidden and mysterious 
sense, ithat lies concealed under the external 
mask of certain persons, events, and actions, 
vvhich are representative of the person, ministry, 
sujferings, and merits of the Son of God." 

The method of' Cocceius was entirely differ- 
ent from this. He looked upon tlie whole his- 
tory of the Old Testament as a perpetual and 
uninterrupted representation or mirror of the 
history of -the divine Saviour, and of the Chris- 
tian church; he maintained, moreover, that all 
the prophecies have a literal ' and direct rela- 
tion to Christ; and he finished" his romantic 
system by laying it down as a certain maxim, 
that all the events and revolutions which shall 
happen in the church, until the end of time, 
are prefigured and pointed out, though not all 
with the same degree of evidence and perspi- 
cuity, in different places of the Old Testament.* 
Each of these eminent commentators liad his 
zealous disciples and followers. The Arminians 
in general, many of the English and French di- 
vines, together with those warm votaries of an- 
cient Calvinism who are called 'Voetians (from 
their chief Gisbert Voet, the great adversary of 
Cocceius,) adopted the method of interpreting 
Scripture introduced by Grotius. On the 
other hand, many of ttie Dutch, Swiss, and 
Germans, were singularly delighted with the 
learned fancies of Cocceius. There are, how- 
ever, still great numbers of prudent and impar- 
tial divines, who, considering thp extremes 
into which these two-eminent critics ran, and 
disposed to profit by what is reallysolid lin both 
their systems-, neither reject nor embrace their 
opinions in the aggregate, but agree with them 
both in some things, and differ from them both 
in others. It may also be observed, that nei- 

* It i"s become almost a proverbial saying', that in 
the Books of the Old Testament Coceeius finds Christ 
every where, while Grotius meets him no where. 
The first part of this saying is certainly true; the 
latter much less so: for it appears, with sufficient 
evidence, from the Commentaries of Grotius, that 
he finfls Ctirisl prefigured in many places of lire Old 
Testament; not, indeed, directly in the letter of the 
prophecies, where Cocceius discovers him, hntmyste- 
rious/y,' under the appearance of certain persons, and 
in the secret sense of certain transactions. 



ther the followers of Grotius nor those of Coc- 
ceius are agreed among themselves, and that 
these two general classes of expositors may he 
divided into many subordinate ones. A con- 
siderable number of English divines of the epis- 
copal church refused to adopt the opinions, or 
to reppect the authority, of these modern ex- 
positors; tliey appealed to the decisions of the 
primitive fathers, and maintained, that the 
sacred writings, ought always to be understood 
in that sense only, vvhich has been attributed 
to them by these ancient doctors of the rising 
church.* 

VIII. The doctrines of Christianity, which 
had been so -sadly disfrgured among the Luthe- 
rans by the obscure jargon and the intricate te- 
nets of the scholastic philosophy, rnet with the 
same fate in the Reformed churches. The 
first successful effort, that prevented these 
churches from falling entirely under the Aris- 
totelian yoke, was made by the Arminians, 
who were remarkable for expounding, with 
simplicity and perspicuity, the truths and pre- 
cepts of religion, and who censured, with great 
plainness and severity, tho.se ostentatious doc- 
tors, who affected to render them obscure and 
uninteUigible,. by expressing them in the terms, 
and reducing them under the classes and divi- 
sions, used in the schools. The Cartesians and 
Cocceians contributed also to deliver theology 
from the chains of the Peripatetics; though it 
must be allowed, that it had not, in some re- 
spects, a much better fate in the hands of 'these 
its deliverers. The Cartesians applied the prin- 
ciples and tenets of their philosophy, in -illus* 
trating the doctrines of the Gospel;- the Coc- 
ceians imagined, that they could not give a 
more sublime and engaging aspect to the Chris- 
tian religion, than by representing it under the 
notion o£ si^coveuant concluded between .God 
andman;"f and both these modes of proceeding 



Ol^ * These have been coiifuted by the learned Dr. 
Whitby, in his important work, concerning, the In- 
teriiretation of Scripture after the Manner of tho 
Fathers, vvhich was published in 1714, under the fol- 
lowing title; '^' Dissertatio de Scripturarum Interpre. 
tatione secundum Patrum Coramenlarios," &c. — In 
this dissertation, which was. the forerunner of the 
many remarkable attempt.:; that were afterwards 
made todeliver the right of private judgment in mat- 
ters of religion, from the restraints of human autho- 
rity, the judicious author has shown, first, that the 
Scripture is the only rule of. faith, and tlfat by it 
alone we are to judge of the doctrines that are ne- 
cessary to salvation; secondly, that the fathers, both 
of the primitive times and also of succeeding ages, 
are extremely deficient and unsuccessful in their ex- 
plications of the sacred writings; and, thirdly, tha.t 
it is impossible to terminate the debates concerning 
the Trinity, by the opinions of the fathers, the deci- 
sions of councils, or by any tradition which is really' 
uiiiversal. -The contradictions, absurdities, the ru- 
manlic conceits and extravagant fancies, that arc to 
be found in the commentaries of the fathers, wore 
never represented in such a ridiculous point of view 
a? they are in this performance. The worst part of 
the matter is, that such a production as Dr.. Whitby's, 
in which all the mistakes of these ancient expositors 
are culled out and compiled with such care, may 
tend to prejudice young students even against what 
may be good in their writings, and thus give them a 
disgust to a kind of study, which, when conducted 
witli impartialiry and prudence, has its uses. II is 
the infirmity of our Tiature to be fond of extremes. 

QC^ t It is somewhat surprising, that Dr. Mosheim 
should mention this circumstance as an invention of 
Cocceius, or as a manner of speaking peculiar to 
him. The representation of the Gospel dispensa. 
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were disliked by the wisest and most learned 
divines of the reformed church. They com- 
plained with reason, that the tenets and 4is- 
tinotiona of the Cartesian philosophy had, as 
evidei?t a tendency to render the doctrines of 
Christianity obscure and intricate as the' ab- 
struse terms, and the endless divisions and sub- 
divisions of the, Peripatetics. They observed 
also, that the metaphor of a covenant, applied 
to the Christiari religion, must be attended with 
many inconveniences, by leading uninstructed 
minds to form a variety of ill-grounded notions, 
which is the ordinary consequence of straining 
metaphors; and that it must contribute to intro- 
duce into the colleges of divinity the captious 
terms, distinctions, and quibbles, that are em- 
ployed in the ordinary courts of justice, and 
thtis give rise, to the most trifling and jU-judg- 
ed discussions and debates about religious mat- 
ters. Accordingly, the greatest part, both of 
^e British and French doctors, refused to ad- 
mit the intricacies of Cartesianism or the im- 
agery of Cocceius into their theological Sys- 
tem, and followed the free, easy, andunaffeot- 
ed method of the Armmian divines in illustrat- 
ing the truths, and enforcing the duties of 
Christianity. 

IX. We have Jiad occasion to observe, that 
Dr. William Ames, a Scottish divine, was.one 
of the first among the Reformed who attempted 
to treat morality as a separate science, to con- 
sider it abstractedly from its connexion with 
any particular system of doctrine, and to in- 
troduce new light, and a new degree of accu- 
racy and precision, into this master-science of 
life and manners. The attempt was laudable, 
had it been well executed; but the system of 
this learned writer was dry, theoretical, and 
subtle,-and was thus much more adapted to the 
instruction of the studious than to the practical 
direction of the Christian. The Arminians, 
who are known to be much more zealous in 
enforcing the duties of Christianity than in il- 
lustrating its truths, and who generally em- 
play more pains in directing the will than in 
enlightening the understanding, engaged seve- 
ral authors of note to exhibit tlie precepts and 
obligations of morality in a more useful, prac- 
tical, and popular manner; but the English and 
French surpassed all the moral v^riters pf the 
reformed church in penetration and solidity, 
and in the ease, freedom, and perspicuity, of- 



tion under the idea .of a Covenant, whether tliis re- 
presentation bejiteral or metaphorical, is to be found, 
almost every where, in the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
of the other apostles, though rarely, (scarcely more 
than twice) in the Gospels. The same phraseology 
has also been adopted by Christians of almost all de- 
nominations. It IS, indeed, a manner of speaking 
that has been grossly abused by those divines, who; 
urging the metaphor too closely, exhibit the sublime 
transactions of the divine wisdom under the nar- 
row and imperfect forms of human tribunals, and 
thus lead to false u jiions of the springs of action, as 
well aa of the dispensations and attributes of the 
Supreme Being. We have remarkable instances of 
this abuse, in a book lately translated into English; 
I mean the (Economy of the Covenants, by Witsius, 
in which that learned and pious man, who .has. de- 
eervedly gained an eminent reputation by other va- 
luable productions, has inconsiderately "introduced 
the captious, formal, and trivial terms, employed in 
human courts, into his descriptions of the stupendous 
scheme of redemption. 
Vol. II.— 33 



their method and compositions. Moses Amy- 
rault, a man of a sound understanding and sub- 
tle genius, was the first French divine who 
distinguished hiinself in this kind of writji)g. 
He composed on accurate a.nd elaborate sys- 
tem of morality, in a style, indeed, that is now 
obsolete; and those more moderate French 
writers, such as La Placette and Fictet,> who 
acquired such a high reputation on accoimt of 
their moral writings, owe to the excellent 
work now mentioned a considerable part of 
their glory. While England groaned tinder 
the horrors and tumults of a civil war, it was 
chiefly the Presbyterians and Independents 
that employed their talents and their, pens in 
promoting the cause of practical religion. Dur- 
ing this unhappy period, indeed, these doctors 
were remarkable for the austere gravity of 
their manners, and for a melancholy complex- 
ion and turn of mind which appeared abim- 
dantly in their' compositions.- Some of these 
were penned with such rigour Jtnd severity, as 
discovered either a total ignorance of the pre- 
sent imperfect state of humanity, or an entire 
want of indulgence for its unavoidable infirmi- 
ties. Others were composed with a spirit of 
enthusiasm, that betrayed an evid^nt propen- 
sity to the doctrine of the Mystics. But, when 
Hobbes appeared,' the scene changed. A new 
set of illustrious and excellent writers arose to 
defend the truths of religion, and the obliga- 
tions of morality, against this author, who 
aimed at the destruction of both, since he sub- 
jected the unchangeable nature of religion to 
the arbitrary will of the sovereign, and endea- 
voured to efface the eternal distinction that 
exists between morai" good . and evil. Cud- 
worth, Cmnberland, Sharrock, and others,* 
alarmed at the view of a system so false' in its 
principles, and so pernicious in its efiects, ren- 
dered eminent service-to the cause of religion 
and morals by their immortal labours,-, iu 
Which, rising ^ the first principles of things, 
and opening the primitive and eternal foun- 
tains of truth and good, they illustrated clearly 
the doctrines of the one with, the fairest evi- 
dence, and established the obligations of the 
other on the firmest foundations. 

X. About the commencement of this centu- 
ry, the college of Geneva was'in such high re- 
pute among the reformed churches, that it 
was resorted to from all quarters by persons 
who were desirous of a learned education, and 
more especially by those students of theology, 
whose- circumstances in life permitted them to 
frequent this famous seminary.f , Hence it 
very naturally happened, that the opinions of 
Calvin, concerning the decrees of God and di- 
vine gra^e, became daily more general, and 
were ^adually introduced every where into 
the schools of learning. There was not, how- 
ever, any public law or confession of faith that 
obliged the pastors of the reformed churches, 
in any part of the world, to conform their sen- 



d^ * See Leland'sView of the Deistical Writers, 
vol. i. p. 48. 

t The lustre and autbori ty of the college of Geneva 
began gradually to decline, (torn the time that, the 
United Erovinces being formed into a free and inde- 
pendent republic, universities were founded at Ley- 
den, Franeker, and Utrecht. 
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tiinents to the theological doctrines that were 
adopted and -taught at Geneva.* And accor- 
dingly there were many, who e'ither rejected 
entirely the doctrine of that college on these 
intricate points, or received it with certain re- 
strictions and modifications. Even those who 
were in general attached to the theological 
' system^f Geneva^.did not perfectly agree about 
the manner of explaining tlie doctrines relat- 
ing to the divine decrees. The majority were 
of opinion, that God had only permitted the 
first man to_&ll into transgression, without 
'positively predetermining his fall. But others 
went much farther, and presumptuously for- 
getting their own ignorance on the one hand, 
and the wisdom and equityof the divine coun- 
sels on the other, maintained, that God, in oi^ 
der to exercise and display his awful justice 
and his fi-ee merby, had decreed firom all eter- 
nity the transgression of Adagi, arid so ordered 
the course of events, that our first parents 
could not possibly avoid their unhappy fall. 
Those who held this latter sentiment were de- 
nominated Supralapsarians, to distinguish them 
from the Svilapsarian doctors, who maintained 
the doctrine of permission already mentioned. 
XI. It isTemarkable that the Supralapsarian 
and Sublapsarian divines forgot their debates 
and differences, as matters of little conse- 
quence, and United their force against those 
who thought it their duty to represent the 
Deity, as extending his goodness and mercy to 
all mankind. This gave rise, soon after the 
corajnencement of -tliis century ,''to a deplora- 
ble schism, which all the efforts of human wis- 
dorM have since been unable to heal. James 
Arminius, professor of divinity in the university 
of Leyden, rejectedthe doctrine of the church 
of Geneva, in relation to the deep and intri- 
cate points of predestination and grace;, and 
maintained, with the Lutherans, that God has 
excluded none from salvation byan absolute 
and eternal decree. He was joined in these 
sentiments by several persons in Holland, who 
were eminently distinguished by the extent 
of their learning, and the dignity of their sta- 
tions; but he met with tiie warmest opposition 
from Francis Gbmar, his colleague, and firom 
the principal professors in the Dutch univprsi- 
ties. The magistrates exhorted the contending 
parties to moderation ,and charity; and oli- 
served, that, in a" fi-ee state, their respective 
opinions might be treated with toleration, 
without any detriment to the essential inter- 
ests of true religion. After, long and tedious 
debates, which were fi-equently attended with 
popular tumults and civil broils, this intricate 
controversy was, by the counsels and authorityf 
of JMaurice, prince of Orange, referred to the 
decision of the church, assembled in a general 
synod at Dordrecht, in 1618. The most emi- 

"* See, for a -full demonstration of this assertion, 
Grotius' Apologeticus; &c.; as also several treatises, 
written in Dutch b/ Theod. Volkh. Ooorhhert, of 
whom Arnold makes particular mention in his His- 
torja Eccles. torn, ii. 

QIJ' t It was not by the authority of prince Mau- 
rice, but by that of the States-General, that the na- 
tional synod was assembled at, Dordrecht. The 
states were not indeed unanimoiis; three of the seven 
provinces protested against the holding-of this synod, 
viz. Holland, Utrecht, and Over-YaseC 



nent diviaes of the United Provinces, and many 
learned deputies from the churches of England, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Hesse, and 
the Palatinate, were present at this numerous 
and solemn assembly. It was by the sentence 
of these judges, that the Arminians lost their 
c>use, and were declared corrupters of the true 
religion. It must be observed, at the same 
time, that the doctors of Geneva, who em- 
braced the Sublapsarian system, triumphed 
over their adversaries in this synod; for, though 
the patrons of the Supralapsarian cause were 
far from being contemptible either in point gf 
number or of abilities, yet the moderation and 
equity of the British divines prevented the 
synod firom giving its sanction to the opinions 
of that^resumptuous sect. Nor indeed would 
even the Sublapsarians have obtained the ac- 
eomplishrtient of their desires, had the doctors 
of Bremen, who for weighty reasons were at- 
tached to the Lutherans, been able to execute 
their purposes.* 

XII. It is greatly to be doubted, whether 
this victory, gained over the Arminians, was, 
upon the whole, advantageous or detrimental 
to the church of Geneva in particular, and to 
the refbrined church in general. It is at least 
certain, that, after the synod of Dordrecht, the 
doctrine of absolute decrees, lost ground from 
day to day; and its patrons were put to the 
hard necessity of holding fraternal commimion 
with those whose doctrine was either profess- 
edly Arminian, or at least nearly resembled it. 
The leaders of the vanquished Arminians were 
eminently distinguished by their eloquence, 
sagacity, and learning; And, being highly-ex- 
asperated by the injurious and oppressive treat- 
ment they met with, in consequence of their 
condemnation, they defended themselves, and 
attacked their adversaries with such spirit and 
vigour, and also with such dexterity and elo- 
quence, that multitudes were persuaded of the 
justice of their cause. It is particularly to be 
observed, that the authority of the synod of 
Dordrecht was far from being universally ac- 
knowledged among the Dutch; the provinces 
of Friseland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, 
and Groningen, could not be persuaded to 
adopt its decisions', and though, in 1651, they 
were at length gained over so far as to inti- 
mate, that they would see with pleasure the 
reformed religion maintained upon the footing 
on which it had been placed and confirmed by 
the synod, yet the most eminent adepts in Bel- 
gic jurisprudence deny that this intimatioii has 
the force or cliaracter of a law.-f • 

In England, the face of religion changed 
considerably, in a very little time after the fa- 
mous synqd now mentioned; and this change, 
which was entirely in favour of Arminianism, 
was principally effected by the counsels and 
influence of William Laud, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. This revolution gave new courage - 
to the Arminians; and, from that period to the 
present time, they have had the pleasure of 



* We shall give, in the History of the Arminians, 
a list of the writers who appeared in this controversy, 
and a more particular account of the transactions of 
the synod of Dordrecht. 

t See the very learned and illustrious president 
Bynkershoek's Qusestiones Juris publici, Jib. ii. rap 
xviii. 
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seeing t!ie decisions and doctrines of the synod, 
relating to the points in debate between them 
and the Calvinists, treated in England, with 
something more than mere indii&rence, be- 
held by some with aversion, and by others with 
contempt.* And, indeed, if we consider the 
genius and- spirit of the church of England 
during this period, we shall plainly see, that 
the doctrine of the Gomarists, concerning pre- 
destination and grace, could not meet there 
with a favourable reception, since the leading 
English divines were zealous in modelling its 
doctrine and discipline after the sentiments and 
institutions that were received in the primitive 
times, and since those early fathers of the 
church, whom they followed with a profound 
submission, had never presumed, before Au- 
gustine, to set limits to the extent of the divine 
grace an(i mercy. 

The reforemd churches in France seemed, 
at first, disposed to give a favourable reception 
to the decisions of this famous synod; butj as 
these decisions were highly displeasing to the 
votaries of Rome among whom they lived, and 
kindled anew their rage against-the protestants, 
the latter thought it their duty to be circunl- 
speci in this matter; and, in process of time, 
their real sentiments, and the doctrines they 
taught, began to differ extremely from those 
of the Gomarists. The churches of Branden- 
burg and Bremen, which made a considerable 
figure among the reformed in Germany, would 
never suffer their doctors to be tied down to- 
the opinions and tenets of th6 Dutch divines; 
and thus it happened, that the liberty of pri- 
vate judgment, (with respect to the doctrines 
of predestination and grace,) vvhicli the spirit 
that; prevailed among the divines of Dordrecht 
seemed so much calculated to suppress or dis- 
courage, acquired rather new vigour, in conse- 
quence of the arbitrary proceedings ' of that 
assembly; and the reformed church wasiimme- 
diately divided into UniversaUsts, Semi-Uni- 
versalists, Supralapsarians, and Sublapsarians, 
who, indeed, notwithstanding their dissensions, 
which,sometiraes become violent and tumultu- 
ous, live generally in the exercise of mutual 
toleration, and aire reciprocally restrained by 
many reasons from indulging a spirit of hos- 
tility and persecution. What is still more re- 
markable, and therefore ought not to be pass- 
ed over in silence, we see the city of Geneva, 
which was the parent, the nurse, and the guar- 
dian of the doctrine of absolute predestination 
and particular grace, not only display senti-. 
ments of charity, forbearance, and esteem for 
the Arminians, but become itself almost so far 
Arminlan, as to deserve a place among the 
churches of that communion. 

XIII; While the reformed church in France 
yet subsisted, its doctors departed, In several 
points, from the common rule of faith that was 
repeived in the other churches of their com- 
munion. This, as appears from several circum- 
stances, in a great measure resulted from their 
desire of diminisliing the prejudices of the ca- 
tholics against them, and of repelling a part of 



* Sev. Lintrupii Dissertatio de Contemptu Ooncilii 
Dordraceni in Anglia, in Dissert. Theologicis Heot. 
Godofi:. Masii, torn. i. n. xix. 



the odious conclusions wWch were drawn by 
their adversaries from the doctrines of Dor- 
drechtj.and laid to their charge with that ma- 
lignity which popish bigotry so naturally in- 
spires. Hence we find, in the books- that were 
composed by the doctors of Saumur and Se- 
dan after the synod, many things which, seem 
conformable, not only to the sentiments of .the 
Lutherans, concerning grace, predestination, 
the person of Christ, and the efficacy of the 
sacraments, but also to certain peculiar opi- 
nions of the Romish church. This modera- 
tion may be dated from the year 1615, when' 
the opinion'of John Plscator, pastor at Herbom, 
concerning the obedience of Christ, was tacitly 
adopted, or at least pronounced free from er- 
ror, by the synod of the isle of France,* though 
it had been condemned and rejected in several 
preceding assemblies, of the same nature.f 
Plscator maintained, that it was not by his 
obedience to the divine law that Christ made a 
satisfaction to that law In our stead, since this 
obedience was his duty considered as a man; 
and, therefore, being obliged to obey this law 
himself, his oliservance of it could not merit 
any thing for others from the Supreme Being. 
This opinion, as every one may see, tended to 
confirm the doctrine of the Romish church, con- 
cerning the merit of good works, the natural 
power of man to obey the commands of God, 
and other points of a like nature.J These less 



* 'Aymon, Actes de tous les Synodes Nationaux 
dea Eglisea Keformees de France, torn-, ii, p. 275, - 
276. , . 

t See Aymon, torn., i. p. 400, 401, 457. torn. ii. p. 
13. — Bossuet, Histoire des Variations dea Eglisea 
Protestantes, livi-. xii. tom.ii.p. 268, wliere this pre- 
late, with hia usual malignity.- and hitterneaa, re- 
proachea the proteatanta With their inconstancy. 
The learned Basnage has endeavoured to defend the 
reformed churches against this charge, in the aecond 
volume of his Histoire de rEgliae, p. 1533: but his 
defence ia not saliafactory. (flj- To Dr. Mosheim, 
who speaks more than once of the reformed church 
and ita doctors with partiality and pejudice, this de- 
fence may not appear satiafactory; it has, neverthe- 
lesa, heen judged so by many peraons of uncommon 
diacernment; and we invite tiie reader to judge for 
himaelf. - 

' 9l?" X It ^06S not appear to me that any one, who 
looka with an unprejudiced eye, can see the least 
connexion between the opinion of Fiscator (which I 
shall not here either refute or defend,) and the popi^ 
doctrine which, maintaina the merit of good works; 
for, though we are not justified (i. e. pardoned or 
treated aa if-we had not offended) in consequence of 
Chriat'a active obedience to the divine law, yet we 
may be ao by hia death and sufferings; and it is real- 
lyto theae, that the Scriptures, in many places, as- 
cribe our acceptance. Now a person -who ascribes 
hia acceptance and salvation to the death and medi 
ation of Chriat, doea not surely give any countenance 
to the doctrine, of the strict and rigorous merit of 
works, althouglthe should not be so sharp-sighted &b 
to perceive the influence which certain doctors at- 
tribute to what is called Chriat'a active obedience. 
But let it be obaerved here, in a particular manner, 
that the opinion of Tiscator ia much more t:nfavour- 
able to popery t^n jour author imagined, aince it 
overturns totally, by a direct and moat natural con- 
-aequence,''the popiah doctrin'e concerning works of 
supererogation, which is as monstrous an absurdity 
in morals, as transubstantiation is in the estimatioa 
of common senae; for, if Christ, in hia universal and 
perfefct obedience to the divine laws, did no more than 
he was morally obliged to do-by his character as a ' 
man, ia it not absurd, if not' impioua, to seek in the 
virtue of the Romish saints (all of whom were very 
imperfect, and some of them very worthless mortals} 
an exuberance of obedience<a superabundant quan- 
tity of virtue, to which they were not obliged, and 
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important concessions were followed by others 
of a much more weighty and raojnentous kind, 
of which some were so erroneous that they 
were strongly disapproved and rejected, even 
by those of the French protestants themselves, 
who were the most remarkable for their mo- 
deration, charity, and love ofpeaoe.* 

XIV. The doctors of Saumur revived a con- 
troversy, that had for some time been suspend- 
ed, by their attempts to reconcile the doctrine 
of predestination, as it had been taught at 
Geneva, and confirmed at Dordrecht, with the 
sentiments of those who represent the Deity as 
offering the displays of his goodness and mercy 
to all mankind. The first person who made 
this fi-uitless attempt was John Cameron, whose 
sentiments were supported and illustrated by 
Moses Amyrault, a man of uncommon sagacity 
and erudition. The latter applied himself, 
from the year 1634, witli unparalleled zeal, to 
this arduous work, and displayed in it extraor- 
dinary exertions of capacity and genius; and so 
ardently was he bent on bringing it into execu- 
tion, that he made, for this purpose, no small 
changes in the doctrine commonly received 
among the reformed in France. The form of 
doctrine which he had devised, in order to ac- 
complish this important reconciliation, may be 
briefly summed up in the following proposi- 
tions: " That God desires the happiness of all 
men, and that no mortal is excluded, by any 
divine decree, from the benefits that are pro- 
cured by the death, sufferings^ and gospel of 
Christ: 

" That, however, no one can be m_ade a pai^ 
taker of the blessings of the Gospel, and of 
eternal salvation, without believing in Jesus 
Christ: 

" That such, indeed, is the immense and 



which they are supposed to deposit in the hands of 
the popes, who are empowered to distribute it, for 
lov& or money, among such as have need of it, to 
make up their accounts? 

* This affirmation is groundless; and I wish it 
were not liable to tl\e charge of malignity. The ac- 
cusation that Dr. Mosheim brings iiere against the 
reformed church in France is of too serious a nature 
not to require the most evident and Circumstantial 
proofs. He has, however, alleged none; nor has he 
given any one instance of tllese weighty-and mo- 
mentous concessions that were made to.ipopery. It 
was not, indeed, in his power either to give argu- 
ments or examples of a satisfactory kind; .and it is 
highly probable, that the unguarded words of Etias 
Saurin, minister of Utrecht, in relation to the learn- 
ed Louis Le Blanc, professor of Sedan (which drop- 
ped from the pen of the former, in his Examen de la 
Theologie de M. Jurieu,) are the only testimony Dr.- 
Mosheim had to allege, in support of an accusation, 
which he has not limited to any one person, but in- 
considerately thrown out upon the French churches 
in general. Those who-are desirous of a full illus- 
tt-atibn of this matter, and yet have not an opportu- 
nity of consulting the original sources of informa- 
tion, may satisfy their curiosity by perusing the ar- 
ticles Beautieii and Jimyrault in Bayle's Dictionary, 
and the articles Pajon and Papin in M. de Chauffe- 
pied's supplement to that work. Any concessions 
that seem to have" been made by the protestant doc- 
tors in France to their adversaries, consisted in giv- 
ing an Arminian turn to some of the more rigid te- 
nets of Calvin, relating to original^ sin, predestina- 
tion, and grace; and this turn would undoubtedly 
have been given to these doctrines, had popery been 
out of the question^ But these concessions are not 
certainly what our historian had in view; nor would 
he. in en^e^t^have treated such concessions as errone- 
CIS 



universal goodness of the Supreme Being, that 
he refuses- to none the power of believing, 
though he does not grant unto all his assistance 
and succour, that they may wisely improve this 
power to the attainment of evenastiiig salva- 
tion: 

" And, that, in consequence of this, multi- 
tudes perish through their own fault, and not 
fi-om any want of goodness in God."* 

Those who embraced this doctrine were 
called Universalists, because they represented 
XJod as willing to show mercy to all mankind; 
and Hypothetical Universalists, because the 
condition offaith in Christ was necessary to 
render them the objects of this mercy. It is 
the opinion of many that this doctrine differs 
little from that which was established by the 
synod of Dordrecht: but such do not seem to 
have attentively considered either the princi- 
ples whence it is derived, or the consequences 
to which it leads. The more I examine this re- 
conciling system, the more I am pemiaded, 
that it is no more than Arminianism or Pela- 
gianism artfully dressed up, and Ingeniously 
covered with a half-transparent veil of specious, 
but ambiguous expressions; arid this judgment 
is confirmed by the language that is used in 
treating this subject by the modem followers 
of Amyrault, who express their sentiments with 
greater courage,- plaiimess, and perspicuity, 
than the spirit of the times permitted their 
master to do. A cry was raised in several 
French synods, against the doctrine of Amy- 
rault; but, after it had been carefully examined 
by them, and defended by him a,t their public 
meetings with his usual eloquence and erudi- 
tion, he was honourably acqirstted.f The op- 
position, he met with from Holland ^yas still 
more formidable, as it came from the celebrated 
pens of Rivet, Spanheim, Des-Marets, and 
other learned adversaries. He nevertheless 
answered - them with great spirit and vigour; 
and his cause was powerfully supported after- 
wards by Daille, Blondel, Mestrezat, and - 



* , See Jo. Wolfg. Jaegeri Hist. Eccles. sac, XVII. 
decenn. iv. p. 523. <ii^ This mitigated view of the 
doctrine of predestination has only one defect; but 
it is a capital one. It represents God as desiring a 
thing (i. 6. salvation and happiness) for all, which, 
in order to its attainment, requires a degree of hia 
assistance and succour, which he refuses to many. 
This rendered grace and redemption universal only 
in words, but partial in reality, and therefore did not 
at all mend the matter. The Supralapsarians were 
consistent with themselves; buttheir doctrine was 
harsh and terrible, and was founded on the most un- 
worthy notions of the Supreme Being; and, on the 
other hand, the system of Amyrault was full of in- 
consistencies; even the sublapsarian doctrine has its 
difficulties, and rather palliates than removes the. 
horrors of Supralapsarianism. What then is. to be 
done? from what quarter shall the candid and well- 
disposed Christian- receive that solid satisfaction .and 
wise direction, which neither system is adapted to 
administer? These he will receive by turning bis 
dazzled and feeble eye from the secret decrees of God, 
which were neither designed to be rules of action, noT 
sources of comfort to mortals here'below; and by fix- 
ing his view upon the mercy of God, as it is mani. 
fested through Christ, u pou the pure laws and sublime 
promises of his gospel, and the equity of his present 
government and his future tribunal. 

^ See Aymon's Actes dea Synodes Nationaux des 
Eglises Eeformees en France, torn. ii. p. 571, 604.— 
Blondel's. Actes Authentiques des Eglises Reform^ea 
touchant la Faix et la Cbarite fratemelle. 
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Claude." This qontroversy was canied on for 
a long time, with great animosity, and little 
fruit to those who- opposed the opinions of the 
French innovator: for the sentiments of Amy- 
rault were not only received in all the colleges 
of the HCigaenots in France, and adopted by 
divines of the highest note in that nation, but 
also spread themselves as far as Geneva, and 
were afterwardsjiisseminated by the French 
protestants, who fled from the rage of perse- 
cution, through all the reformed churches of 
Europe; and they now are so generally re- 
ceived, that few have the courage to oppose or 
decry them. 

XV. The desire of mitigating certain doc- 
trines of the reformed church, whieh drew 
upon it the heaviest censures frorh both the Ro- 
man catholics and some protestant communions, 
was the true origin of the opinion propagated, 
in the year 1640, by Joshua de la Place, con- 
cerning the imputation of original sin. This 
divine, who was the intimate friend of Amy- 
rault, and his colleague at Saumur, rejected 
the opinion generally received in the schools 
of, the reformed, that the personal and actual 
transgression of the first man is imputed to his 
posterity. He maintained, on the contrary, 
that God imputes to every man his natural 
corruption, his perspnal guilt, and his propen- 
sity to sin; or, to speak in the theological style, 
he affirmed, that original sin is indirectly, and 
not directly, imputed to mankind. This opi- 
nion was condemned as erroneous, in 1642, by 
the synod of Charenton, and many Dutch and 
Helvetic doctors of great name endeavoured 
to refute it,f while the love of peace and union 
prevented its author from defending it in a 
public and open manner.J But neither the 
sentence of the synod, nor the silence of M. 
de la Place, could preclude this sentiment 
from making a deep impression on the minds 
of maiiy, who deemed it conformable to the 
plainest dictates of justice and equity; nor 
could they prevent its being transmitted, with 
the French exiles, into other countries. j 

In the class of those who, to diminish or 
avoid the resentment of the papists, made con- 
cessions inconsistent with truth, and detrimen- 
tal to the purity of the protestant religion, 
many place Louis Capel, professor at"Saumur, 
who, in a voluminous and elaborate work,| 
undertook to prove that the Hebrew points 
were not used by the sacred writers, and were 
a modem invention added to the text by the 
Masoretes.|| It is at^ least certain, that this 
hypothesis was highly agreeable to the vota- 
ries of Rome, and seemed manifestly adapted 

* Bayle's Dictionary, vol. i. at the articles ^my- 
rault and Blondei; and vol. ii. at the article Bailie. — 
See Christ. Ffafiius, de Formula Consensus, cap. t. 

t Aymonj torn. ii. p. 680. 

t Christ. Eberh. Weismanni Histor. Eccles. sicc. 
XVII. p. 817. 

5-This work, which is entitled, .\rcanum Punctu- 
etionia Eevelatum, may ba.found with its Vihdiciae 
in the works of Capel, prinMd at Amsterdam in 1689, 
and in the Critica Sacra Veteris Testament!, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1650. 

0^ II It was also Capel who affirmed that the cha- 
racters which compose the Hebrew text, were such 
«9 the Chaldeans used after the Babylonian captivi- 
ty, the Jews having always made use of the Sama- 
tiun characters before that period. 



to dimmish the authority of the Scripture0, 
and to put them upon a level with oral tradi- 
tion, if not to render their decisions still less 
respectable. and certain.* On these accounts, 
the system of this famous professor was oppo- 
sed, with the most ardent efforts of erudition 
and zeal, by several doctors both of the re- 
formed and Lutheran churches, who were emi- 
nent for their knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and their general acquaintance with 
Oriental leaming.f 

XVI. Though these great men gave offence 
to many, by the freedom and novelty of their 
sentiments, yet they had the approbation and 
esteem of the greatest part of the reformed 
churches; and 3ie equity of succeeding gene- 
rations removed the aspersions th*t envy had 
thrown upon them during their lives, and 
made ample amends for the. injuries they had 
received from several of their contemporaries. 
This was far from being the case of those doc- 
tors who either openly attempted to bring 
about a complete recohciliation and union be- 
tween the reformed and Romish churches, or 
explained the doctrines of Christianity in such 
a manner as lessened the difference between 
the communions, and thereby rendered the pas- 
sage from the former to the latter less disgust- 
ing and painful. The attempts of these ^vo- 
cates of peace were looked upon as odious; 
and in the issue they proved utterly unsuccess- 
ful. The most eminent of these reconciling 
doctors were Louis Le Blanc, professor at Se- 
dan, and Claude Pajon, minister of Orleans,^ 
who were both remarkable for the persuasive 
power of their eloquence, and disoovered'an 
uncommon degree of penetration and sagacity 
in their writings and negotiations. The for- 
mer passed in review many of the controver- 
sies that divided the two churches, and seemed 
clearly to prove, that some of them were 
merely disputes about words, and that the 
others were of niuch less consequence than was 
generally imagined.^ This manner of stating 
the differences between the two churches drew 
upon_ Le Blanc the indignation of those who 
considered all attempts to soften and modify 
controverted doctrines as dangerous and de- 



Qg- * This absurd notion of the tendency of Ca- 
pel's hypothesis is now almost entirely exploded by 
the learned world. Be that as it may, the hypothe- 
sis in question is by no means peculiar to Capel; it 
was adopted by Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, the three 
great pillars of the Reformation; as also byMunster, 
Olivetan, Masius, Scaliger, Casaubon, Drusius, De 
Dieu, Walton, and Bochart, those eminent men, who 
have thrown auch light on sacred philology; so that 
Capel had only the merit 'of supporting.it by new 
arguments, and placing it in a striking and luminous 
point of view. ' 

t See B. Jo. Christ. Wolfii Biblioth. Hebraica. 

0(5- X It is^ifficult to conceive what could engage 
Dr.Mosheim to "place Pajon in the class of those who 
explained the doctrineaof Christianity in such a man- 
ner, as to diminish the . difference between the doc- 
trines of the reformed antl papal churches. "Pajon 
was, indeed, a moderate divine, 'and leaned toward 
the Arminian systeny and this propensity was not 
uncommon among the French protestants. But few 
doctors of this time wrote against popery with more 
learning, zeal, and judgment; than Claude Pajon, as 
appears from his excellent treatise against Nicole, 
entitled, '* Exameii du Livre qui porte pour titre pre. 
jugez legitimes centre les Calvinistes." ' 

§ In his Theses Theologicje, which are highly wof ■ 
thy of an attentive perusal. 

J 
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trimQntal to the cause of trath.* On the other 
hand, the acuteness and Mxterity with which 
he treated this delicate affair, made a conside- 
rable impression upon many persons, and pro- 
cured him disciples, who still entertain his re- 
conciling sentiments, but either conceal them 
entirely, or discover them with caution, as they 
are known to be displeasing to the greatest 
part of the members of both communions. 

XVII. The modifications under which Pajon 
exhibited some of the doctrines of the reform- 
ed church, were also extremely offensive aiid 
unpopular. This ecclesiastic applied the prin- 
ciples and tenets of the Cartesian philosophy, 
of which he was a warm and able defender, to 
an explication of the opinions of that church 
relating to the corruption of human nature, 
the state of its moral &culties and powers, the 
grace of God, and the conversion of sinners; 
and, in tlie judgment of many, he gave an er- 
roneotis interpretation of these opinions. It is, 
indeed, very difficult to determine what were 
the real sentiments of this man; nor is it easy 
to say, whether this- difficulty be rabst owing 
to the affected o))scurity and ambiguity under 
which he disguised them, or to the inaccuracy 
with which his adversaries, through negligence 
©r malignity, have represented' them. If we 
may give credit to the latter, - his doctrine 
amounts to the following propositions: " That 
the corruption of man is less, and his .natural 
power to amend his ways greater, than is ge- 
nerally imagined: — That original sin lies in the 
understanding alone, and consists principally 
in the obscurity and imperfection of our ideas. 
of divine things:— That this imperfection of 
the human understanding has a pernicious in- 
fluence upon the will, excites iii it vicious pro- 
pensities, and -thus leads it to sinful actions: — 
That this internal disorder is healed, not by 
the mere efforts of our natural faculties and 
powers, but by the assistance and energy of the 
Holy Spirit, operating upon the mind by the 
divine word as its mean or instrument: — That, 
however, this word is not endowed with any 
divine intrinsic energy, either natural or su- 
pernatural, but only with a moral influence, 
i, e. it corrects and improves the understand- 
ing, in the same manner as human truth does, 
even by imparting clear and distinct -notions 
of spiritual and divine things, and furnishing 
solid arguments for the truth and divinity of 
the Christian religion, and its perfect -coofor- 
mity with the dictates bf right reason;— »and 
that, in consequence, every man, if no inter- 
nal or external impediments destroy or suspend 
the exertion of his natural powers and facul- 
ties, may, by the use of his own reason, and a 
careful and assiduous study of the revealed will 
of God, be enabled to correct what is amiss in 
his sentiments, affections, and actions, without 
any extraordinary assistance ftbm the Holy 
Ghost, "t 

Such is the account of the opinions of Pa- 
jon, given by his adversaries. On the other 



* See Bayl'e's Dictionary, at the article. BeauUeu. 

t Fred. Spanheim'a Append, ad Blenchum Contro- 
veraiar. torn. iii. op. p. 882 — Jurieu's Traite de la 
Nature et de la Grace, p. 35.— Val. Em. Loscher's 
Exerclt. de Claud. Fajauii ejusque Sectatorum Dac- 
trina et F&tis. 



hand, if we take our ideas of his doctrine fiom 
himself, we shall find this account disingenu- 
ous and erroneous. Pajon intimates plainly 
his assent to the doctrines that were tonfinned 
by the synod- of Dordrecht, and which are con- 
tained in the catechisms and confessions of 
faith of the reformed churches; he complains 
that his doctrine has been ill imderstood or 
wilfully perverted; and he observes, that he 
did not deny entirely an immediate' operation 
of the Holy Spirit on the minds of those who 
are really converted to God, but only such an 
immediate operation as was not accompanied 
with the ministry and efficacy of the divine 
word; or, to express the matter in other terms, 
he declared that he could not adopt the senti- 
ments of those who, represent that word as no 
more than an instrument void of intrinsic effica- 
cy , a mere external sign of an immediate opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God.* This last declara- 
tion is, however, both obscure and captious. 
Be that as it inay, Pajon concludes by observ- 
ing, that we ought not to dispute about the 
manner in which'the H61y Spirit operates upon 
the minds of men, but content ourselves with 
acknowledging that this spirit, is the true and 
original author of all that is good in the affec- 
tions of .our heart, and the actions that pro- 
ceed from them. Notwithstanding these de- 
clarations, the doctrine of this learned and in- 
genious ecclesiastic was not only deemed heter 
rodox by some of the most eminent divines of 
the reformed church, but was a;lso condemned, 
in 1677, by several synods in France, and, in 
1686, by a synod assembled at Rotterdam. 

XVIII. This controversy, which seemed to 
be brought to a conclusion by the death of 
Pajon, 3vas revived, or rather continued, by 
Isaac Papin, his nephew, a native of Blois, who, 
by his writings and travels, was highly instru- 
mental in communicating to England; Hol- 
land, and Germany, the contagion of these un- 
happy debates. This ecclesiastic expressed his 
sentiments without ambiguity or reserve, and 
zealously propagated the doctrine of his tmde, 
which, according to his crude and harsh man- 
ner of representing it, he reduced to the two 
foUowiiig propositions: — 

" That the natural powers and faculties of 
man are more than somcient to lead him to the 
knowledge of divine truth: 

" That, in order to produce that amendment 
of the heart, which is called regeneration, no- 
thing more is requisite than to put the body, 
if its habit is bad, into a soiind state by the 
power of physic, and then to set truth and'&lse- 
hood before the understanding, and virtue and 
vice before the will, in their genuine colours, 
clearly and 'distinctly, so that their nature and 
properties may be fully apprehended." 

This and the other opinions of Papin were 
refiited with a considerable degree of acrimony, 
in 1686, by the famous Jurieu, professor of di 
vinity, and pastor of the French church a 
Rotterdam; and they were condemned in the 
following year by the synod of Bois-le-duo. 



* All these declarations made by Pajon may 1* 
seen in a confession of his faith, supposed to bav« 
been drawn up iy himself, and publislud by tlMr 
learned M. de Chauffepied, in his Nouveau Diction- 
naire.Histor. et Critiiiae, torn. ii. p. 164. 
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In 1688, they were condemned, with Btill 
greater marks of severity, by the French synod 
at the Hague, where a sentence of excommu- 
nication was pronounced against their author. 
Exasperared at these proceedings, Papin re- 
turned into France in 1690, where he pubhcly 
abjured the protestant rehgion, and embraced 
the communion of the church of Rome, in 
which he died in 1709.* It has been affirmed 
by some, that this ingenious man was treated 
With great rigour and injustice, and that his 
theological opinions were unfaithfully repre- 
sented by- his violent and unrelenting adver- 
sary, Jurieu,^ whose warmth and impetuosity 
in religious controversy are well known. , How 
far this affirmation may be supported by evi- 
dence, we cannot pretend to determine. A 
doctrine in some degree resembling that of 
Pajon, was maintained in several treatises,' in 
1684, by Charles le Cene, a French divine of 
uncommon learning and sagacity, who gave a 
new and very singular ti:anslation of the Bi- 
ble.f But he entirely rejected-the doctrine, of 
original sin, and of the impotenCy of human 
nature; and asserted, that it was in every 
man's power tg amend his ways, and arrive at 
a state of obedience and virtue, by the mere use 
of his natural faculties, and an attentive study 
of the divine word; more especially, if these 
were seconded by the advantage of a good 
education, and the influence of virtuous exam- 
ples. Hence several divines pretend that his 
doctrine, is, in many xespectSj different from 
that of Pajon.J 

XIX. The, church of England had, for a 
long time, resembled a 'ship tossed on a boister- 
ous and tempestuous ocean. The opposition 
of the Papists on the one hand, and the dis- 
contents ajid remonstrances of the Puritans on 
the other, had kept it in a perpetual ferment. 
When, on the death of EHzabeth, James I. 
ascended the throne, the latter conceived the 
warmest hopes of seeing more serene and pros- 
perous days, and of being delivered from the 
vexations and, oppressions to which they had 
been constantly exposed on account of their 
attachment to the discipline and worship of 
the church of Geneva. These hopes were so 
much the more natural, as the king had re- 
ceived his education in Scotland, where the 
Puritans prevailed, and had, on some occa- 
sions, ma!de the strongest declarations of his 
attachment to tlieir ecdesiastical constitution.^ 



* See Jurieu de la Naliire et de la Grace — Molleri^ 
Cimbria Literata, tonirii, p. 608. 

t 1'his translation was published at Amsterdam 
in 1741, and was condemned by the French synod in 
Holland. ■ - " 

X See the learned and laborious M. Chaufiepied's 
Nouv- Diction, torn. ii. p. 160. 

Os^'i In a general assembly llolden at Edinburgh, 
in 1590, this prince is said to have made the follow- 
ing public declaration: " I praise God that I was born 
in the time of the light of the Gospel, and in such a 
place as to be the king of the sincerest (|. e. purest) 
kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva keep pasche 
and yule-(i. e. Easter and Christmas.) . What have 
they for them? They have no institution. As for 
our neighbour kirk of England, their service is an 
evil-said mass in English; they want nothing of the 
mass but the liftings (i. e. the eUmation of the host.) I 
charge you, my good nrtniBters, doclots, elders, no- 
bles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your purity, 
and to exhort your people to do the same; and I, for- 
sooth, aa long as I brook my life, shall do the same." 



And some of the first st^ps taken by thi» 
prince seemed to encourage those hopes, as ho 
appeared desirous of assuming the character 
and office of an arbitrator, in order to accom- 
modate matters between the church and the 
Puritans.* But these expectations soon va- 
nished; and, under his govermnent, afinirs as- 
sumed a newXsp^ct. As the desire of unlimit- 
ed power and authority was his reigning pajh 
sion, so all his measures, whether of a civil or 
religious nature, were calculated to answer the 
purposes of his ambition. The presbyterian 
form of ecclesiastical government seemed loss 
favourable to his vieyvs than the episcopal hie- 
rarchy; as the former exhibits a kind of repub- 
lic, which is administered iij various rules of 
equal authority, while the latter approached 
much nearer to the spirit and genius of mo- 
narchy. The very name of a republic, synod, 
or council, was odious to Jumes, who dreaded 
every thing that had a popular aspect; hence 
he distinguished the bishops with peculiar 
marks of his favour, extended their authority, 
increased their prerogatives, and publicljr 
adopted and inculcated the following maxim, 
' No bishop, no king.' At the same time, aa 
the church of England had not yet abandoned 
the Calvtnistical doctrines of predestination 
and grace, he also adhered to them foir some 
time, and gave his theological representatives, 
in the synod of Dordrecht, an order to join in 
the condemnation of the sentiments of Armi- 
nius, in relation to these deep and "intricate 
points. Abbot,- archbishop of Canterbury, a 
man of remarkable gravity ,f and of eminent 



Calderwood's History of the Churca it ScoHliid Di 
256. - " 

* The religious' disputes between the church and 
the puritans induced James to appoint a conference 
between the two parties at Hampton-Court, at whicb 
nine bishops, and as many dignitaries 6i the church, 
appeared on one side, and four puritan ministers on 
the other. The king himself took a considerable 
part in the controversy against the latter; and this 
was an occupation well adapted to his taste; for no- 
thing xjoiild be more pleasing to this royal pedant, 
than to didtate magisterially to ah assembly of rfi- 
vines upon points of faith and discipline, and-torfe. 
ceive the applause of these holy men for his superior 
zeal and learning. The conference continued three 
days. On the first day, it was managed between the 
king and the bishops and deahs,to whom James pro- 
posed some objections against certain expressions itt 
the liturgy, and a few alterations in the ritual of the 
church; in consequence of which, some slight altera- 
tion^ were made. On the two following days, the 
puritans were admitted, whose proposals and remon- 
strances may be seen in Neal's History of the Puri- 
tans, vol. ii. lit'. Warner, in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England, observes, that this author must be 
read with caution, on account of his unfairness and 
partiality: why therefore did he not take his account 
of the Hampton-Court conference from a' better 
source? ' The different accounts of the opposite par- 
ties, and more particularly those published by Dr. 
Barlow, dean of Chester, on oneliand, and Patrick 
Galloway, a Scottish writer, on theother, (both of 
whom were present at the conference,) must he care- 
fully consulted, in order to our forining a proper idea 
of rheee theological transactions. James at least 
obtained, on this occasion, the applause he had -in 
view. The archbishop of Canterbury (Whitgift) 
said, -that "undoubtedly his majesty spolce by the 
special assistance of God's spirit;" and Bancroft 
falling on his knees, with his eyes raised to '' ' 
Janjes, expressed himself thus: " I protest, my heart 
melteth for joy, that Almighty God, of his singular 
mercy, h^s given us such a king, as since Christ'* 
time has not been." 

StS- 1 The earl of Clarendon says, in his Hisfoi; 
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zejtl both for civil and religious liberty, whose 
lenity toward their ancestors the Furiians still 

of the Rebellion, that '* Abbot was a man of very 
morose manners, and of a, very sour aspect, which at 
that time was called g-r'avity,'''' If, in general, we 
strike a medium between what Clafendon and Neal 
say of this prelate, we shall probably arrive at the 
true knowledge of his character. Seethe History 
of the Rebellion, vol. i. p; 88; and Neal's History of 
the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 243. It is certain, that no- 
thing can be more unjust and partial than Claren- 
don's account of this eminent prelate, particularly 
when he says, that " he neither understood nor re- 
garded the constitution of the church." 'But it is too 
much the custom of this writer, and others of his 
atamp, to give the denomination of latitudinarian 
indifference to that charity, prudence, and. modera- 
tion," by which alone the best interests of the church 
(though not the personal views of many of its ambi- 
tious members) can be established upon firm and per- 
manent foundations. , Abjjot would have been reck- 
oned a good churchman by some, if iiD had breathed 
that spirit of desiJotism and violence, which, being 
essentially incompatible with the spirit and charac- 
ter of a people, not only free, but jealous of their 
liberty, has often endangered the church, by exciting 
that resentment which always renders opposition 
excessive. Abbot was so far from being indifferent 
about the constitution of the church, or inclined to 
the Presbyterian discipline, (as the noble author af- 
firms,) that it was by his zeal and dexterity that the 
clergy of Scotland, who had refused to admit the 
bishops as moderators in their synods, were brought 
to a more tractable t.emper,.and affairs put into such 
a situation as afterwards produced the entire estab- 
lishment of the episcopal order in that nation. It is- 
true, that Abbot's zeal in this affair was conducted 
with great prudence and moderation; and it was by 
these that his zeal was rtmdered successful. Nor 
have these his transactions in Scotland, where. he 
went as chaplain to the lord-treasurer Dunbar, been 
sufficiently attended to by historians; they even seem 
to have b^en entirely unknown to some, who have 
pretended to depreciate the conduct and principles 
of this virtuous and excellent prelate. -King James, 
Tvho had been so zealous a presbyterian in appear- 
ance before his accession to the crown of- England, 
had scarcely set his foot out of Scotland, when he 
conceived the design of restoring the ancient form 
of episcopal government in thafkingdom; and it w£ts 
Abbot's conduct there that brought him to that high 
favour with the king, which, in a short tinje, raised 
him from the deanery of Winchester to the see of 
Canterbury. For it was by Abbot's mild and pru- 
dent counsels, that Dunbar procured that famous act 
of the general assembly for Scotland, by which it 
was provided, " that the king should have the call- 
ing of all general assemblies, that the bishops (or 
their deputies) should be perpetual moderators of the 
diocesan synods, that no excommunication should 
be pronounced without their -approbation, that all 
presentations of benefices should be made by them, 
that the deprivation or suspension of ministers should 
belong to them, that the visitation of the diocese 
should be performed by the bishop or his deputy only, 
and that the bishop should be moderator of all con- 
ventions for exercisings or Bro;iAesymg"s (i.e. preach- 
ing) within their bounds.'^ See Calderwood's True 
History of the Church of Scotland, p. 588, 589. Hey- 
lin's Historv of the Presbyterians, p. 381, 382; and 
above all, Speed's History of Great Btitain, book x. 
The writers who seem the least disposed to speak 
favourably of this wise and good "prelate, bear testi- 
mony, nevertheless, to his eminent piety, his exem- 
plary conversatio'n,_and his inflexible probity and 
integrity; and it may be said with truth, that, if his 
moderate measures had been pursued, the liberties 
of England woilld have been secured, popery dis- 
countenanced, and the church prevented from run- 
ning into those excesses which afterwards proved so 
injurious to it. If Abbot's candour failed him on 
any occasion, it was in the representations, which 
his rigid attachment, not to the discipline, but to the 
doctrinal tenets of Calvinism, led him to-give of the 
Arminian doctors. There is a remarkable instance 
of this in a letter of his to Sir Ralph Winwood, dated 
at Lambeth, the first of June; J61.3, ai^d occasioned 
by the arrival of Grotius in England, who had been 
expressly sent from Holland, by the Remonstrants, 



celebrate in the highest strains,* used his ut- 
most endeavours to confirm the king in the 
principles orCalvinism, to which he himself 
was thoroughly attached. But scarcely had 
the British divinfes returned from the synod of 
Dordrecht, and given an* account of the laws 
that had been enacted, and the doctrines that 
had been estalslished by that famous assembly, 
when the king, and the greatest part of the 
episcopal clergy, discovered, in the strongest 
terms, their dislike of these proceedings, and 
judged the sentiments of Arminius, relating to 
the divine decrees, preferable to those of Go- 
mar and of Calvin, t This sudden change in 



or Arminiaus, to mitigate the king^s displeasure and 
antipathy against that party. In this letter, the 
archbishop represents Grotiu^ (with whom, he cer- 
tainly was not worthy to be named, either iu point 
of learning, sagacity, or judgment) as a pedant, and 
mentions, with a high degree of complacency and ap- 
probation, the absurd and impertinent judgment of 
some civiJians and divines, who called this immortal 
ornament of the republic of letters, a smatterer and 
a simple fellow. See Winwood's Memorials, vol. iii. 
p. 459. 

* See , Wood's Athense Oxoniens, t. i. p. 583 — 
Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. ii. ch. iv. p. 342. 
—Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. i. 

t See Heylin's History of the JPiye Articles.— 
Neal, vol. ii. ch. ii. p. 117. The latter author tells 
us, that the following verses were made in England, 
with a design to pour contempt- on the synod, and 
to turn its proceedings into ridicule: 

"Dordrechti Synodus, nodus; chorus integer, asger; 

Conventus, ventus; sessio, siramen. AmenI"* 
With respect to James, those who are desirous of 
forming a just idea of the character, -proceedings, 
and theological fickleness and inconstancy, of that 
monarch, must peruse the -writers of English history, 
more especially Larrey and Kapin. The majority of 
these writers tell us, that, toward the close of hfs 
life, James, after having deserted from the Calvinista 
to the Armiijians, began to discover a strong pro- 
pensity toward popery; and they affirm positively, 
that he entertained the most ardent desire of bring- 
ing about an union between the churches of Eng- 
land and Rome. In this, however; these writers' 
seem to have gone too far; for, though many of the 
proceedings of this injudicious prince justly deserve 
the sharpest censure, yet it is both rash and unjust 
to accuse him of a design to introduce popery into 
England. It is not to be believed, that a prince, who 
aspired to arbitrary power and uncontrolled domi- 
nion, could ever have entertained a thought of sub- 
mitting to the yoke of the Roman pohtifflf- The 
truth of the matter seems to" be this, that, toward 
the end of his reign, James began to have less aver- 
sion to the doctrines and rites of the Romish church, 
and permitted certain religious observances, that 
were conformable to the spirit of that church, to be 
used in England. --'This conduct was founded upon a 
manner of reasoning, which he had learned from 
several bishops of his time, that the primitive church 
is the model which all Cliristian churches ought toim- 
itate in doctrine and worship: that, in proportion as 
any church 'approaches to this original standard of 
truth and purity i it must become proportionably 



(Jl^ * It would be a difficult, and indeed an imprac- 
ticable task, to justify all the proceedings of this 
synod; and it is much to be wished, that they had 
been more conformable to the spirit of Christian 
charity, than the representations of history, impar- 
tially weighed, show them to have been. We are 
not, however, to conclude, from the insipid monkish 
lines here quoted by. Dr. Mosheim, that the transact 
tions and decisions of that synod were universally 
condemned or despised in England.- It had its parti- 
sans in the established church, as well as among the 
Puritans:.aAd its decisions, in point of doctrine, were 
looked upon -by many, and not'without reason, as 
agreeable to the tenor of the book of articles esta- 
blished by law in the church of England. 

t This remark is confuted by fact, observation, and 
the perpetual contradictions that are observable in 
the conduct of men: besides, see the note •*, 
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the theological opinions of the court and cler- 
gy, was certainly owing to a variety of rea- 
sons, as will appear evident to those Who hare 
any acquaintance with the spirit and transac- 
tions of these times. Tlie principal one, if 
we are not deceived, must be sought in the 
plans of a farther reformation of the church 
of England, which were proposed by several 
eminent ecclesiastics, whose intention yvas to 
bring it to as near a resemblance as was possi-^ 
ble of the primitive church; and. every one 
knows, that the peculiar doctrines to which 
the victory was assigned by Uie synod were 
absolutely uiiknown in the first ages of the 
Christian church.* Be that as it may, this 
change was very injurious to the Puritans; for, 
the king being indisposed to the opinions and 
institutions of Calvinism, those sectaries were 
left without defence, and exposed anew to the 
animosity and hatred of their adversaries, 
which had been, for some time, suspended, but 
now br<}ke out with redoubled vehemence, and 
at length kindled a religious war, whose con- 
sequences were deplorable beyoiid expression. 
In 1625 this prince die4, of whom it may be, 
observed, that lie was the bitterest' enemy of 
the doctrine and disciphne of the Puritans," to 
which he had been in his youth most warmly 
attached; the most, inflexible and ardent patron 
of the Arminiahs, in whose ruin and condem- 
nation in Holland he had been highly instniT 
mental; and the most zealous defenxier of epis- 
copal government, against which he had more 
than once expressed himself in the strongest 



pure and perfect; and that theSoinish church retain^ 
od more of the. spirit and manner of the primitive 
chu)-ch than the Puritqn or Qalvinist churches. — 
<Jt^ Of these ;three propositions, the two first are 
un'don^tcdly true, and the last is evidently and de- 
monstrably false. Besides, this makes nothing to. 
the argument; for, as James had a manifest aver- 
eion'to the Puritans, it could, in his eyes, .be no very 
great fecominendation of the Romish church, that it 
surpassed that of the Puritans in doctrine and dis- 
cipUhe. 

- * Dr. Mosli&iiii lias annexed the following note' to 
this passage: '* Perhaps the king entered into thes€ 
ecclesiastical proceedings with the more readiness, 
when he reflected on the civil .coinmotions and tu- 
mults that an 'attachment to the Presbyterian reli- 
gion' had occasioned in Scotland. There are also 
some - circumstances that intimate plainly enough, 
that James, before his accession to the crown of 
fihgland, was very far from having an aversion to 
popery^' Whoever, indeed, looks, into the Histon-' 
cal "View of the Negotiations between the Courts of 
England, France, and 'Brussels, from the year 1593 
to 1617, extracted from the manuscript State Papers 
of Sir Thomas Edmon'des and" Anthony Bacon, .Eeg,, 
and published in 1749 by the learned and Judicious 
Dr. Birch, will be persuaded, that, about th^ year 
1595, this fickle and unsteady prince had really form- 
ed an intention .'of embracing the faith of Rome. 
See, in the curious collection now mentioned, the' 
postscript of a letter from Sir Thopias Edmondea to 
the lord high treasurer, dated the 30th of December, 
1595. We learn also, ftom the Memoirs of Si r Balph 
Winwoodj that, in 1596, James sent Mr. Ogilvie, a 
Scottish baron, into Spain, to assure his catholic ma-, 
jesty, that he was then ready and resolved .to em- 
brace popery, and to propose an alliance with that 
king and the pope against -the queen of England. 
See-State Tracts, voL.i. p. 1. See also an extract of 
aletter from Tobie Matlhew,D. D.dean of Durham, 
to the lord-treasurer Burghley, containing an iilfor- 
aiatioii of Scotch afFairs,.in'Strype's Annals, vol. iv. 
p.' 201. ^ Above all, s^fe Harris' Hist, and Critical Ac- 
count of the Life and ^Writings of James I., p. 29, 
ne>te()V.) This last writer may be .added to Larrey 
and Rapin, who have exposed the..pliability and in- 
consistency of .this self-sufficient liionarch - 
Vot. n.— 34 



terms. He left the constitfltion of England', '* 
both ecclesiastical and civil, in a very unset- 
tled and fluctuating state, languishing under 
intestine disorders of various kinds. 

XX. His son and successor Charles, who 
had imbibed his political and religious princi- 
ples, had nothing so much at heart as to bring 
to perfection what his father had left unfinished. 
All the e3oertions of his zeal, and the whole te- 
nor of his administ|ation, were directed toward 
the three following objects: " The extending 
the royal prerogative, and raising the piJWer of 
the crown above the authority, of the law — the 
reduction of all the churches in Great Britain 
and Ireland under the jurisdiction of Wshops, 
whose government he looked upon as of divine 
institution, and also as the most adapted to 
guard the privileges and majesty of the throng 
— and, lastly, the suppression of the opinions 
and institutions that were peculiar to Calvin- 
ism, and the modelling of the doctrine, disci- 
pline, cereiponies, and polity of the church of 
England, after the spirit and constitution of 
the primitive church." The person whom the 
king chiefly intrusted with the execution of 
this arduous plan, was William Laud, bishop 
of London, who was raised, in 1 633, to the see 
of Canterbury, and exhibited in these high sta- 
tions a. mixed character, composed" of great 
qualities^nd great defects. The voice of jus- 
tice must celeWte his fortitude, his erudition, 
his zeal for. the sciences, and his munificence 
and hberality to men of letters; and, at the 
same time, even charity must acknowledge,, 
with regret, his inexcusable imprudence, hia 
excessive superstition, his rigid attachment to 
the sentiments, rites, and institutions of the 
ancient church, which made him behold the 
Puritans and Calvinists with horror,* and that 
violent spirit of animosity and persecution 
which discovered itself in the whole ixjuise of 
!his ecclesiastical administration.f This haughty 
prelate exocuted the plans of his royal master, 
and fulfilled the views of his own ambition, 
without using those mild a,nd moderate me- 
thods, which prudence employs in the prosecur 
tion of unpopular schemes. He carried things 
with a high hand: when he found the laws dp- 
posing his vievre, he treated theni vrith con- 
tempt, and violated them without hesitation; 
he loaded the Puritans with injuries and vexa- 
tions, and aimed at nothing less than their to- 
tal extinction; he pubhcly rejected, in I6Z5, 
the Calvinistical doctrine of predestination, 
and, notwithstanding the opposition and remon- 
strances of Abbot, substituted the Arminian 
system in its place;t he revived many rehgious 



* See' Wood's Athene Oxon. t; ii. p. '55. — Heylin's 
Cyprianus Angelicus, or Hist, of Life and Death of. 
"Wm. Laud. — Clarendon's His. vol. i. 

X " Sincere he undoubtedly was, (says Mr. Hume,)" 
and, however misguided, actuated by religious prin- 
ciples in all his pursuit^; and it is to be regretted 
that a man of such spirit, who conducted his enter 
prises with siich^ivarmtlr and industry, had not en. 
tertained more -enlarged views, and embra^edprin* 
clples more favourable to the general happiness of 
human society."' 

J See''Mich. le'Vassor,.Hist. de Louis XIII. torn. v. 
p. 262. - ., . 

. ^@- This ^xjire'ssion jnay lead the uninformed 
reader i'nto a mistake, and make him imagine that 
Laud, had caused the Cc^lvinistical doctrine of the 
xxxix Articles to. be abrogated; and the tenets of 
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ceremonies, which though stamped with the 
sanction of antiquity, were nevertheless marked 
with the turpitude of superstition, and hiid been 
on that accoud^ justly Ethro^ated; he forced 



Arminius to be substituted in their place. It may 
therefore be proper to set this matter in a clearer 
light. In 1625, Laud wrote a small treatise to prove 
the orthodoxy of the Arminian doctrines; and, by his 
credit with the duke of Buckingham, had Arminian 
and an ti- puritanical chaplainsplaced about the king. 
This step increased the debates between the Cal- 
vinistical and Arminian doctors, and produced the 
warmest animosities and dissensig^ns. To calm 
these, the king issued out a proclamation, dated the 
14th of January, 1626, the literal tenof of which was, 
in truth, more favourable to the Calvinists than to 
the Arminians, tliough, by the manner in which it 
was interpreted and executed by Laud, it was.turned 
to the advantage of the latter. In this proclamation 
it was said expressly, " that his majesty would ad- 
mit ma innovations in the doctrine, discipline, or go- 
vernment of the church;" (N. B- Tke doctHne of the 
church, previously to this, was Catvinistieal,) " aad 
therefore charges all his subjects, and especially the 
clergy, not to publish or maintain, in preaching or 
writing, any new inventions or opinions, contrary to 
^e said doctrine and discipline established~l)y law, 
&c." It was certainly a very singular instance of 
Laud's indecent partiality, that -this proclamation 
was employed to suppress the books that were es- 
pressly written in the defence of the xxxix Articles, 
while the writijigs of the Arminians, who certainly 
opposed these articles, were publicly licensed. I do 
not here enter -into the merits of Ihe cause; I only 
speak of the tenor of the proclamation, and the man- 
ner of its execution. 

Tliis manner of proceeding showed how difficult 
and arduous a thing it is to change systems of doc- 
trine established by law, since neither Charles, who 
was by no meansdiffident of his authority, nor 
Laud, who was far from being timorous in the use 
and abuse of it, attempted to reform articles of faith, 
that stood in direct opposition to the Armijiian doc- 
trines, which they were now promoting by the warm- 
est encouragements, arid which were daily gaining 
ground under their protection. .Instead of reforming 
the zxxix Articles, which step would have met with 
great opposition from the House of commons, and 
from a considerable part of the clergy and laity, who 
were still warmly attached to Calvinism, Laud ad- 
vised the king to have these articles reprinted, with 
an ambiguous declaration prefixed to them, which 
might tend to silence or discourage the reigning con- 
troversies between the Calvinists and Arminians, 
and thus secure to the latter an unmolested state, 
ill which they would daily find their power growing 
under the countenance and protection of the court. 
This declaration, which, in most editions of the Com- 
mon Prayer, is still to be , found at the head of the 
articles, is a most curious piece of political theology; 
and, if it had uot borne hard upon the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and been evidently designed to fa- 
vour one party, though it carried the aspect of a-per- 
fect neutrality, it might have been looked upon as a 
wise and provident measure to- secure the tranquil- 
lity of the church; for, in the tenor of this declara- 
tion, precision was sacrificed to prudence and ambi- 
guity; and even contradictions were preferred to con- 
sistent, clear, and positive decisions, that might have 
fomented dissensions and discord. The declaration 
Beemed to favour the Calvinists, since it prohibited 
the affixing any new sense to any article: it also in 
effect favoured the Arminians, as it ordered all curi- 
ous search about the contested points to be laid 
aside, and these disputes to be. shut up -in GTod's 
promises, as they are set forth to us in^ the holy scrip- 
tures, and in the.general meaning of the articles of 
the church of England according to them. But what 
was singularly preposterous in this declaration was, 
its being designed to favour the Arminians, and yet 
prohibiting expressly any person, either in sermons 
or writings, from giving his own sense or comment 
as the meaning of the article, and ordering every 
one, on the contrary, to take each article in its lite- 
ral and grammatical sense, and to submit to it in the 
full and plain meaning thereoH' for certainly, if the 
17th article has a plain, literal,- and grammatical 
ihean1ng,itis a meaning unfavourable to Arminian- 
ism; and bialiop Burnet was obliged afterwards' to 



bishops upon the Scots, who were zealously at- 
tached to the'discipline and ecclesiastical polity 
of Qenera, and had shown, on all occasions, 
the greatest reluctance against an episcopal 
government; and, lastly, he gave many, and 
very plain intimations, that he looked upon the 
Ronvish church, vrith all its errors, as more 
pure, more holy, and preferable upon the 
whole to those Protestant churches which 
were not subject to the jurisdiction of bishcps. 
By these his unpopular sentiments and violent 
measures, Laild drew an odium on the king, 
on himself, and on the episcopal order in gene- 
ral. Hence, in 1644, he was brought before 
the public tribunals of justice, declared guilty 
of high treason, and corjdemned to lose his 
head on a scaffold; which sentence was accoi^ 
dingly executed. 

After the death of Land, the dissentions that 
had reigned for a long time between the king 
and parliament, grew still more violent, and 
rose at length to so great a height, that . they 
could not be extinguished but by the blood of 
that excellent prince; The great council of the 
nation, heated~by the violent suggestions of 
the Puritans and Independents,* abolished epis- 
copal government; condemned and abrogated 
every thing in the ecclesiastical establishment 
that was contrary to the doctrine, worship, and 
discipline of the church of Geneva; turned the 
vehemence of their opposition against the king 
himself, and, having brought him into their 
power by the fate of arms, accused him of trea- 
son against the majesty of the nation; and, in 
1649, while the eyes of Europe were fixed with 
astonishment on this strange spectacle, ordered 
him. to be decapitated on a public scaffold. 
Such ai*e the calamities that flow from reli- 
gious zeal without knowledge, from that en- 



acknowledge, that, without enlarging the jsense of 
the articles, the Arminians could not subscribe them 
consistently with their opinions, or without violate 
ing the demands of common candour and sincerity. 
See Burnet's remarks on the examination of his ex- 
position, &c. p. 3. 

This renders it probable, that the declaration now 
mentioned (in which we see no royal signature, no 
attestation of any ofilceir of the crown, no date, in 
short, no mark to show where, when, or by what au- 
thority it was issued out) was not composed in the 
reign of king Charles. Burnet, indeed, was of opin- 
ion, that it was composed in tltat reign to support 
the Arminians, who, when they were charged with 
departing from the true sense- of the articles, an- 
swered, "that they took the articles in their Hte- 
raf and grammatical sense, and therefore did not 
prevaricate." But this reasoning does not appear 
conclusive to the acute and learned author of the 
Confessional. He thinks it -more probable that the 
declaration was composed, and first published, in 
the latter part of king James' reign; for though, says 
he, there be no evidence thai James ever turned Ar- 
minian in principle, yet this was the parly that ad- 
hered to him in his measures, and which it became 
necessary for him on that account to humour, and 
to render respectable in the eyes of the people by 
every expedient that might not bring any reflection 
on his own consistency. " And whoever (continues 
this author) considers the quibbling and equivocal 
terms in which this instrument is drawn, will, I am 
persuaded, observe the distress of a man divided be- 
tween his principles and his interests, that is, of a 
man exactly in the situation of king James I. in the 
three last yearsof his reign." It is likely then, that 
this declaration was only republished at 'the head 
of the articles, Which were reprinted by the order of 
Charles I. 

* -The (Origin of this sect has been already meu- 
tioned. 
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thusiasm and bigotry which inspire a bh'nd and 
immoderate attachment to* the external unes- 
sential parts of religion, and to certain doo- 
trines ill-underStood! These broijs and" tu- 
mults tended also unhappily to confirm the 
truth of an observation ofter; made, that all 
religious seqts, while they are kept under and 
oppressed, are remarkable for inculcating the 
duties of moderation, forbearance, and charity 
toward those who dis^nt from them; but, as 
Boon as the scenes of persecution are removed, 
and they in their turn arrive at power and pre- 
eminence, they forget their own precepts and 
maxims, and leave both the reconimendation 
and practice of charity to those who groan un- 
d€T their yoke. Such, in reality, was the be- 
haviour of the Puritans during their transitory 
exaltation; they showed as little diemency and 
equity to the bishops and other patrons of epis- 
copacy, as they had received from them when 
the reins of government were in their hands.* 
XXI. The Independents, who have been 
just mentioned among the promoters of civil 
discord in England, are generally represented 
by the British writers in a much worse light 
than the Presbyterians or Calvinists. They 
are commonly accused of varioiK enormities, 
and they are even charged with the crime of 
parricide, as having borne a principal part' in 
the death of the king. But^whoever will be 
at the pains'of examining, with impaartiality 
and attention, the writings of that sect, and 
their confession of fe.ith, must soon pei-ceive, 
that many crimes have been imputed to them: 
without .&undaUbn, and will probably be in- 
duced to think, that, the bold attempts of the 
civil Independents (i. e. of those warm repub- 
licans who were the declared enemies of mo- 
narchy, and wished to extend the liberty of the 
people beyond. all bounds of wisdom and pru- 
dence,) have been unjustly laid to the charge 
■ jof those Independents whose principles were 
merely of a religious kind.f The r^igious In- 



dependents derived their denomination from 
the following, principle, which they held in 
common with the Brownists; — that every Chris- 
tian congregation ought to bja*governed by its 



*" Beside Clarendon and the other writers of Ung- 
li9h history already mentioned, see Neal's History 
of the Puritans, vol. ii. and iii. 

t This sect is of recent date, and still subsists in 
England; there is, nevertheless, not one, either of 
the ancient or modern sects of Christians, that is less 
known, or has been more loaded with groundless as- 
persions and reproaches. The most eminent Eng- 
lish wniters, not only^ among the patrons of epis- 
copacy, but even among tho'se very presbyterians 
with whom those sectaries are now. united, have 
tiirown out against them' the bitterest accusa- 
-Uons and "severest invectives that the warmest in- 
dignation «ou]d invent. They have not only-been 
represented .as delirious, niad, fanatical, illiterate, 
factious^ and ignor^int both of natural and revealed 
religion, but also as abandoned to all kinds of wick- 
edtiess and sedition, and as the only authors of the 
odious parrifcide committed on the person of Charles 
I.* And as the writers who have given these jrepre- 
sentations, are considered by foreigners as the best' 
and most authentic narrators of the transactions 
that passed in their own country, and are therefore 



*'DureIl, (whom, nevertheless, Louis de Moulin, 
tHe~most zealous defender of the Independents, com- 
mends on account'of his ingenuity and candour,) in 
his Historia Rituum Sanctse Ecclesis AngUcanae, c. 
i. p. 4, expresses himself thus; "Fateor, si atrocis il- 
lius tragcedie tot actus fuerint, quot luditirarum esse 
eolent, postremum fere Independentium fuisse;— 
adeo ut non acute magis, quam vere, dixerit L'Es- 
trangius nosier, Regem prime a Fresbyterianis in- 
<ereratum, Carolxim deinde ab Independentibus in- 
eerfectum. 



followed as the surest guides, the Independents ap- 
pear, almost every where,, under the most unfavour- 
able aspect. It must indeed be candidly .acknow- 
ledged, that, as every class and order, of men consist 
of persons of very different characters and qualities, 
the independent sect has been likewise dishonoured 
by several turbiileut, ^{ious, profligate^ and flagi- 
tious members, JJut if rt be a constant maxim with 
the wise and prudent, not to judge of the spirit and 
principles of a sect from the-actions or expressions 
oT a handful of its members, but from the manners, 
customs, opinions, and behaviour of the -generality 
of those who compose it, from the writings and dis- 
coursed of its learned men, and from its public and 
avowed forms of doctrine, and confessions of faith, 
I make no doubt that, by this rule of estimating 
matters, the Independents will appear to^iave been 
unjustly loaded with so many Recusations and re- 
proaches. 

We shall take no notice of the invidious and se- 
vere animad^rsions that have been made upon this 
religious community by Clarendon, Echard, Parker, 
and so many other writers. To set this whole mat- 
ter irtthe clearest and most impartial light, we shall 
confine ourselves to, the account of the Independents 
given by a writer, justly celebrated by the English 
themselves, and who, though a foreigner, is gene- 
r^ly supposed to have had an accurate knowledge 
of the'British nation, its history, parties, sects, and 
revolutions. This writer is Rapin de Thoyras, Who, 
(in the twenty-first book of his History of England) 
represents |the Independents under such horrid co- 
lours, that, were his portrait just, they would not 
deserve to enjoy the light of the sun, or to breathe 
the free air of Britain, mudi less to be treated with 
indulgence and esteem by those who have the cause 
of virtue at heart. Let us now examine the account 
which this illustrious historian gives of this sect 
He declares, in the first place, tnaX, notwithstaiid- 
ing all the pains he had taken to trace out the ^ue 
origin of 'it, his-inquiries had been entirely fruitless; 
^s words may be thus translated: " After all my r-e- ' 
stearchjes, I have not been able to di^cov«r, precisely, 
the origin of the. Independent sect^ or faction." Xt 
is very surprising to liear a- man of 'learning, wlip 
had employed seventeen years in composing tha. 
History of England, and had admittance to so many 
rich and famous libraries, express his ignorance 
of a matter, about which it was so easy to ac- 
quire ample information. Had he only looked into 
the work of the learned Hornbeck, entituled, Sum- 
ma Controversiarum, lib. x.-p. 775, he would have 
found, in a moment, wJiat he had been so long and 
so laboriously seeking in vain. Eapin proceeds to 
the dcrclrines and opinions-of the Independents, and 
begins this part of his work by a general declaration 
of their tendency to throw the nation into disorder 
and combustion. He says, " It is at least certain,-that 
their principles were* very proper to put the kingdom 



Q(^ * Dr. Mosheim's defence of the Independents 
is certainly spedous; but he has not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished the times; and he has, perhaps, iji defend- 
ing them, strained too far th.at equitable principle, 
that we must not impute to a sect any principles 
that are not contained in, or deducible from, their 
religious system,. This maxim does not entirely an- 
swer here the purpose to which it is applied. The 
religious system of a sect may be in itself pacific 
and innocent, while incidental circumstances, or 
certain associations of ideas, may render that sect 
more turbulent and restless than others, or at least 
involve it inpolitical factions and broils. ■Such per- 
haps was the case of the Independents-at-certain pe- 
riods, and more especially at the period now under 
consideration- When we consider their religious 
form of government, we shall see evidently, that a 
princijile of analogy (which influences the senti- 
ments and imaginations of men much more than ia 
generally .supposed,) must naturally have led the 
greatest part of them to republican notions of civil 
government; and it is farther to 1)6 oljserved, that, 
from a republican government, they must have ex- 
pected much more protecticfn and favour, tbanirom 
a kingly one. When these two points are consider- 
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own laws, without depending on the jurisdic- 
tion of bishops, or being subject to the autho- 



in a flame; and this they did eflectually." What 
truth may be in this assertion, will be eeeri by what 
follows. Their sentiments concerning, government 
were, if we are to believe this writer, of the most 
pernicious kind, since, according to him, they want- 
ed to overturn the monarchy, and to establish'a de- 
mocracy in its place: his words are, " With regard 
to the state, they abhorred monarchy, and approved 
only a republican goVernment." I will not pretend 
to deny, that there were among the Independents 
several persons who were unfriendly to a kingly go- 
vernment; persons of this kind were to be found 
among the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, and all the 
other religious sects and communities that flourish- 
ed in England during this tumultuous period; but I 
want to see it proved, in an evident and satisfactory 
manner, that these republican principles were em- 
braced by all the Independents, and formed one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of that s^ct. There 
is, at least, no such thing to be found in their public 
writings. They declared, on the contrary, in a pub- 
lic memorial drawn up by them in 1647, that, as ma- 
ffistra^^y in general is the ordinance of God, " they 
do not disapprove any form of civil government, but 
do freely acknowledge, tliat a kingly government, 
bounden by just and wholesome laws, is both allow- 
ed by God, and also a good accommodation unto 
men." I omit the mention of several other circum- 
stances which unite to prove that the Independents 
wore far from looking with abhorrence on a monar- 
chical government. 

Their sentiments of religion, according to Rapin, 
were highly absurd, .since he represents their princi- 
ples as entirely opposite to those of all other religi- 
ous communities: "As, to religion, (says he,) their' 
principles were contrary to those of all the rest of 
the world." ■ With, respect to this accusation, it may 
be proper to-6bserve, that there are extant two Con- 
fessions of Faith, one of the English Independents 
in Holland, and another drawn up by the principal 
'memTaers of that community in England.' The for- 
mer was composed by John Robinson, the founder 
of the sect, and was published at Leyden in 1G19, un- 
der the following title: " Apologia pro Exulibus An- 
glis, qui BrownistE vulgo appellantur:" the latter 
appeared at London, for the. tirst time, in 1658, and 
was thus entitled: " A declaration of the Faith and 
Order owned and practised in the Congregational 
churches in England, agreed upon, and consented 
unto by their elders and messengers, in their meeting 
at the Savoy, October 13, l'o53." Hornbeck gave, in 
1659, a Latin' translation of this Declaration, and 
subjoined it to his Epistolse ad Durseura de Indepen- 
dentismo. It appears evidently from these two pub- 
lic and authentic pieces, not to mention other wri- 
tings of the Independents, that they differed from 
the presbyterians or calvinists in no single point of 
any consequence, except that of ecclesiastical g;o- 
vernment. To put this matter beyond all doubt, we 
have only to attend to the following passage in Ro- 
binson's Apology for the English Exiles, p. 7, 11, 
where that founder of the Independent sect expresses 
his own private sentiments, and- those of his com- 
munity^ in the plainest manner: " Profitemur coram 
Deo et hominibus, adeo nobis eonvenire cum eccle- 
siis reformatis Belgicis in re reli'gionis, ut omnibus 
et singulis earundem pcclesi arum fidei articulis, prout 
habentur in harmonia confessionum fldei, parati si- 
mus subscribere.— Ecclesias reformatas pro veris et 
genuinis habemus, cum iisdem in sacris Dei commu 



ed, together ^ith their situation under tlie reign of 
Charles I. when- the government was unhinged, 
when aflTairs were in great confusion, when the 
minds of men were suspended upon the. issue of the 
national troubles, and when the eager spirit of par- 
ty, nourished by hope, made each faction expect that 
-the chaos would end in some settled systein, favour- 
able to their respective views, sentiments, and pas- 
sions; we may be induced to think, that the Inde- 
pendents, at that time, were much more tumultuous 
and republican than the sect which bears that deno- 
mination in our times. The reader who would fofm 
just ideas of the matter of fact, must examine the 
relations giv^n by the writers of both parties. See 
particularly the histories of Oaxendon, Neal, Burnet, 
and Hume. ' 



rity of synods, presbyteries, or any ecclesiasti- • 
cal assembly composed of Iho deputies from 



nionem profitemur, et, quantum in nobis est, coli- 
mus." It clearly appears from this declaration, that, 
instead of difl'ering^ totally from all ofher Christian 
societies, it may rather be said of the Independents, 
that they perfectly agreed with the far greater part 
of the reformed churches. To show, as he imagines, 
by a striking example, the absurdity of their reli- 
gion and worship, our eminent historian tells us,. 
that they not only reject all kind of ecclesiastical 
government, but, moreover, allow all their members 
promiscuously, and without exception, to perform in 
public the pastoral functions, i. e.-to preach, pray, 
and expound the' ^riptures; his words are, "They 
were not only averse to episcopacy and the ecclesi- 
astical hierarehy," (this charge is true, hut it may 
equally be brought against the Presbyterians, Brown- 
i.sts, Anabaptists, and all the various sects of Non- 
conformists,) " but they would not so much as 
endur^ ordinary ministers in the church. They 
maintained, that every man might pray in public, 
exhort his brethren, and interpret the Scriptures, ac- 
cording to the talents with \vhich God had endowed 
him. So with them efrery one preached, prayed, ad- 
monished, interpreted the Scriptures, without Any 
other c&il than what he himself drew from his zeal 
and supposed gifts, and without any other authority 
than the approbation of his auditors." This whole 
charge is evidently false and groundless. The Inde- 
pendents have, and always have had, jized and regu- 
lar ministers, approved -by their people; nor do they 
allow to' teacb in public every person who -thinks 
himself qualified for that important oflice. The cele- 
brated historian has here confounded' the Indepen- 
dents with the Erownists, who, as is well known, 
permitted all to pray and preach in public without 
distinction. We shall not enlarge upon the other 
mistakes into whiclr he has fallen on this suligect; 
but only observe, that if so eminent a writer, and 
one so well acquainted with ilie English nation, has 
prorio^^nced such an unjust sentence against this 
sect, we may the more easily excuse an inferior set 
of authors, who have loaded them with groundless 
accusations. , 

It will, however, be alleged, that, whatever may 
have been the religious sentiments and discipline of 
the Independents, innumerable testimonies' concur 
in proving, that they were chargeable with the death 
of Charles I., and many will consider this single cir- 
cumstance as a sufficient demonstration of the im- 
piety and depravity of the whole sect. I am well* 
aware, indeed, that many of the most eminent and 
respectable English writers have given the Indepen- 
dents ihe denomination of Regicides; and if, by the 
term independents, they mean those licentious re- 
publicans, whose dislike of a monarchical form of. 
government carried them to the most pernicious and 
extravagant lengths, Igrant that thisdenomination'is 
well applied. But if, by this term, we are to under- 
stand a religious sect, the ancestors of those whp 
still bear the same title in England, it appears very 
questionable to me, whether the unhappy fate of the. 
worthy prince above mentioned ought to be imputed 
entirely to that set of men. They who affirm that 
the Independents were the only authors of the death 
of kingCharles, must mean one of these two things, 
either that the regicides were animated and set on 
by the seditious doctrines of that sect,'and the vio- 
lent suggestions of its members, or that all who 
were concerned in this atrocious deed were them- 
selves Independents, zealously attached to the Veli- 
gious community now under consideration. Now it 
may be proved, with the clearest evidenfee, that" nei- 
ther was the ease. There is nothing in the doctrines 
of this sect, so far as they are known to me, that 
seems in the least adapted to excite men to such a 
horrid deed; nor does it appear from the history of 
those tim^s, that the Independents were a whit more 
exasperated against Chai"ies, than were the Presby- 
terians. And as to the latter supposition, it is far 
from being true, that all those who were concerned 
in bringing this unfortunate prince to the scaffold 
w^re Independents^ since we learn from the best 
English writers, and from the public declarations of 
Charles II., that this violent faction was composed 
of pfersons of dififerent sects. That there were Inde- 
pendents among them may be easily conceived. Af- 
ter all, this ^matter will be best unravelled by the 
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different churches.* It ig.in this their, notion 
of ecclesiastical govertiment, that the differ- 
ence between them and the Presbyterians, prin- 
cipally consists; "for their religious doctrines; 



English writers, who know best in what sense the 
term is used, when it is applied to those who lirought 
Charles I. to the block.-* 

On inquiring.jvith particular attention, into the 
causes of the odium that has been cast upon the In- 
dependents, and of the heavy accusations and severe 
invectives with which they have been loaded, I was 
more peculiarly struck with the three following con- 
siderations^ which will perhaps furnish a satisfacto- 
ry account of this inalter. In the first place, thq de- 
nomination is ambiguous; and is not peculiar to. any 
One distinct order of men. For, not to enumerate 
th& other notions that have been annexed to this 
term, it is sufficient to observe,- that it is ysed some- 
tinjes by the English writers to denote those who 
aim at the establishment of a purely democratical 
or popular government, in which the- body- of the 
people is clothed with the supreme dominion; Such 
a faction there' was in England, composed, in a great 
measure, of persons of ah enthusiastical character 
and complexion; and to it, no doubt, we are to as- 
cribe those scenes of sedition and misery, whose- ef- 
fects aire still justly lamented. The Violence and 
folly that dishonoured the proceedings of this tumul- 
tuous faction haye>been, .if £ mistake not, too rashly 
imputed 'to the religious' Ihdependents now under 
consideration, who, with. all their defects, were. a 
much better set of men than the party now mention- 
ed. ' It may be observed, secondly, that almost all 
the religious sects, which tliyided the English nation 
in the reign of Charles I. and more especially under 
the administration of Cromwell, assumed the"" deno- 
mination of Independents; in order to screen .them- 
selves from the reproaches of the public, andtd sh,are 
a part of that popular esteem which the true and 
genuine Independents had acquired, on account of 
the regularity of their lives, and the sanctity of their 
manners. This is confirmed, among other testimo- 
nies, by the. following passage of a letter from To- 
iand to Le Clerc. " Au commencement tons les sec- 
taires se'disoient Independans, parce queces derniers 
etoient fort honores du peuple a cause"de leur piete." 
See LeClerc'sBiblioth. Univers. et Histo'r. trim, xxiii. 
■p. ii. p. 506,' As this title was of a' very extensive 
signification, and of great latitude, it might thus 
easily happen, that all the enormities of the various 
sects that sheltered'themselves under it, and several 
of which were but of short duration, might unluckily 
be laid to the charge of' the true. Independents. But 
it must be particularly remarked; in the third place, 
that the iisurper Cromwell preferred the Indepen- 
dents to all other religious cdmmunities. Hfe looked, 
with an equal eye- of suspicion Eind fear," upon the 
Presbyterian synods and the episcopal visitations; 
every thing that looked like an extensive authority, 
whether it was of a civil or religious nature, excited 
tfneasy apprehensions in the breast of the tyrant; 
but, in- the limited and simple- form of ecclesiastical 
discipline that was adopted by the Independents, he 
saw nothing that'wag calculated to alarm his fears-. 
This circumstance was sufficient to render the Inde- 
pendents odious in the eyes of many, who woiild be 
naturally disposed to extend their abhorrence of- 
Cromwell to those who were the objects of his fa- 
vour and protection. 

* The Independents were undoubtedly so called 
from their maintaining that all Christian congrega- 
tions were so many independent ^religious societies, 
which had a right to be governed by their own laws, 
without being subject to any ulterior or foreign ju- 
risdit^Cion. Robinson, the founder of the sect, makes 
express use of this term in expl^aining his doctrine 
relating to ecclesiastical goverment; " Coetu'm quem- 
libet partieularem (says he, in his-Apologia, cap. v. 
p. 22,) esse totam, integram. et perfectam ecclesiara 
ex suis partibus constantem', iqamediate et ind^en- 
denter (quoad alias ecclesias) sub ipso Christo." It 
may possibly have been from this very passage. 
that the title of Independent was originally derived. 
The disciples of Kobinsoii did not reject it; nor in- 
deed ie there any thing shocking in t^e title, when 



* Tout-a-falt propres a mettfe r Angleterre en com- 
bustion. 



if we except some poinds <)£.VGiy little mo- 
nient, are almost entirely the same with" those 
of the church of Geneva. The founder of 
this sect was John Robinson, a man who had 
much of the solemn piety of the times, and 
was master of a congregation of Brownists that 
had settled at Leyden, This well-me^^ning 
man, perceiving the defects that reigned in the 
discipline of Brown, and in the spirit and tem- 
per of his followers, employed.his zeal and di- 
ligence in corrbcting them, and in modelling 
anew the society, in such a manner as to ren- 
der it less odious to its adversaries, and less li- 
able to the just censure of thpse true Chris- 
tians, who looked upon charity as the end of 
the commandment. The Independents, Ac- 
cordingly, were much more commendable than 
the BroWnists in two respects. They surpass- 
ed them both in the moderation of their senti- 
ments, and the order of their discipline. They 
did not, like Brown, pour forth bitter and un- 
charitable invectives against the churches that 
were governed by rules entirely different from 
theirs, nor pronounce them, on that account, 
unworthy of the Christian name. Oh the conr 
trary, though' they considered their own form 
of ecclesiastical government as of divine insti- 
tution, and as originally introduced by the au- 
thority of the apostles, or by the apostles them- 
selves, yet they hadjcandour and charity enough 
to acknowledge that true religion and solid pi- 
ety- might flourish in those communities, which 
were under- the jurisdiction 6f bishops, or.Jhe 
government of synods and presbyteries. They 
were.also much more attentive than the Brown- 
ists to the establishment of a regular ministry 
in their cornm unities; for, while the latter al- 
lowed promiscuously all ranks and" orders of 
men to teach in public^ arid to perform the 
other pastoral functions, the Independents had, 
and still have; a certain number of ministers, 
chosen respectively by the oon^egations where 
theyure fixed; nor is any person among them 
permitted to speak in public, before he has 



it is understood in-a manner conformable to the sen< 
timents of those to whom it is a'pplied. It was cer- 
tainly utterly unknown in England before the year 
1640; at least it is not once menti^oned in the ecclesi- 
astical canons and constitutions that were drawn 
up, during that year, in the synods or visitations 
holden by the archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
other prelates, in which canons all the various se^ts 
that then existed in England are particularly men- 
tioned. - See WilkiiiB' Concilia Magnte Britannise et 
Hiberriia;, vol. iv. cap. v..p. 548-, where are the " con- 
stitutions and canons 'ecclesiastical treated upon by 
the drchbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
rest_of the bishop's and clergy, in their several sy- 
nods;" An. MDCXL. It is true, that not long after 
this.peribd, and more particularly from the year. 
1643. we find this denomination very frequcntly-in 
the English annals. The English Independents were 
so ,far from being displeased with it,*that they assum- 
ed it publicly in a piece thfey published in their own 
defence in 1644, under the following title; Apologe- 
tical Narration of the Independents. But when, in 
procesS'Of time, a great variety of sects,.as has been 
already observed, sheltered themselves under the co- 
ver of this extensive denomination, and even sedi- 
tious subjects; who aimed at nothing, less than the 
death of their sovereign and the destruction of the 
government, employed it as a mask;to i*ide their de- 
formity, then the^true and genuine Independents re- 
nounced this title, and substituted a less odious ap- 
pellation for, it, calling themselves Congregatiojf,ai 
Brethren, and their religious assemblieaCtm^r^a- 
tional Churchfffi 
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submitted to a proper examination of his ca- 
pacity and talents, and has been approved by 
the heads of the congregation. This commu- 
nity, which was originally forme;^ in Holland 
in 1610, made at first ]?ut a very small progress 
in England;* it worked its way slowly, arid in 
a clandestine manner; and its members con- 
cealed their principles from public view, to 
avoid the penal laws that had been enacted 
against Non-conformists. But duringthe reign 
of Charles I., when, amidst the shocks of civil 
and religious discord, the authority of the bi- 
shops and the cause of episcopacy began to de- 
cline, And more particularly about the year 
1640, the Independents became more coura- 
geous, and came forth, with an air of resolu- 
tion and confidence, to public view. After 
this period, their affairs took a prosperous turn; 
and, in a little time, they became so considera- 
ble, both by their numbers, and by the reputa- 
tion they acquired, that they vied in point of 
pre-eminence and credit, not only with the bi- 
fihdpsj- but also with the Presbyterians, while 
these were in the very zenith of their power. 
This rapid progress of the Independents, no 
doubt, arose from a variety of causes; among 
which justice obliges us to reckon the learning 
of their teachers, and the regularity and sancr 
tity of their manners-f During the adminis- 
tration of Cromwell, whose peculiar protection 
and patronage they enjoyed on more than one 
account, their credit rose to the greatest height, 
and their influence and reputation were almost 
universal; but, after the Restoration, their 
cause declined, and they fell back gradually 
into their primitive obscurity. The sect, in- 
deed, still subsisted, but in such a state of de- 
jection and weakness, as engaged them, in 
1691, under the government of King William, 
to enter into an association with the Presbyte- 
rians residing in and about London^ under cer- 
tain, heads of agreement, that tended to the 
maintenance of their respective institutions.;!; 



Ql^ *~ In 1616, Mr. Jacob, who had adopted the re- 
ligious sentiments ofBobinsoo, set up the first Inde- 
pendeDt or Congregational church in England. 

t Neal's History, vol.'ii. p. 107^-393; vol. viii. p. 
141, 376, 303, 437, §49. See also Bohm's Englische 
Reformations-HistorievP-794. 

X From this time they were called United Breth- 
ren. The heads of agreement that formed and ce- 
mented this union are to be found in the sflcon4 vo- 
lume of Whistbn's Memoirs of his Life and Writings; 
and they consist of nine-artjcle?. The first relates 
to "-Churches and Church Members," in which the 
United Ministers, Presbyterians and Iiidependents, 
declare, among other tilings, " That each particular 
church hath a ri^ht to choose its own officers, and, 
being fi(rnished with such as are duly qualified and 
ordained according to the Gospel rule, hath authority 
from Christ for exercising governme;it and enjoying 
all>be ordinances of worship within itself: that, in 
the administration of church-power, -it belongs to 
tlve pastors and other elders of every particular church 
(if such there be) to rule and govern, and to the bro- 
therhood to consent, according to the rule of the 
pbspel." In this both the Presbyterians and Ift'de- 
pendents depart from the primitive principles of their 
. respective institutions. Article TI. relates to " the 
Ministry," which they grant to. have been instituted 
by Jesus Christ, " for the gathering, guiding, edifying, 
and governing of his church." In this 'article it is 
farther observed, " that ministers ought to be endued 
with competent learning, sound judgment, and solid 
piety; that none.are to -be ordained to the work of 
tile ministry, but^such as are chosen and called there- 
unto by' a particular chtuch;^' that, in such a weighty 



XXII. While Oliver Cromwell held the 
reigns of government in Great Britain, all sects, 
even those that dishonoured true religion in the 
most shT>cking manner by their fanaticism or 
theii* ignorance, enjoyed a fiiU and unbounded 
liberty of professing publicly their respective 
doctrines. The Episcopalians alone were ex- 
cepted from this toleration^ and received the 
most' severe and iniquitous treatment. The 
bishops were deprived of their dignities and 
revenues, and felt, in a particular manner, the 
heavy hand of oppression. But, though tole- 
ration was extended to all other sects and reli- 
gious communities, yet the Presbyterians and 
Independents were treated with peculiar marks 
of distinction and favour. Cromwell, though 
attaclied to no. one particular sect, gave to the 
latter extraordinary proofs of his good-will, 
and augmented their credit and authority, as 
this seemed the easiest and least exasperating 
method of setting bounds to the ambition .of 
the Presbyterians, who aimed . at a very high 
degree of ecclesiastical power.* It was du- 

matter,- "it. is ordinarily requisite, that every such 
church consult and advise with the pastors of neigh- 
^bouring congregations: and that, after such advice^ 
the person thus consulted abou-t, being chosen by the 
brotherhood of that particular church, be duly ordain- 
ed and set apart to, his" office over them." Article 
Iir. relates to " Censures," an^ prescribes, first, the ' 
admonishing, and, if this prove ineffectual, the ex- 
communication qf offending and scandalous mem- 
bers, to be performed by the pastors, with the con- 
sent of the brethren. Article IV. concerning the 
" Communion of Churches," lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, that there is no subordination between parti- 
cular churches; thai they are all equal, and conse- 
quently independent; that the pastors, however, of 
these churches " ought to have frequent meetings, 
that, by mutual advice, supportf encouragement, and 
brotherly intercourse, tJiey may strengthen the hearts 
and hands of each other in tJie ways of the Lord." 
In Article V. which relates to "Deacons ahdHuling 
Elders," the United Brethren acknowledge, that, 
"the office -of a deacon is of divine' appointment,.: 
and that it belongs to his office to receive, lay out, 
and distribute, the stock of the church to its proper 
uses;" and as there are differi^nt sentiments about 
the dfficg of Ruling Elders, who labour not in word 
and doctrine, they agree that this difference, makes 
no breach among them. In article "VI. concerning. 
"Occasional Meetings of Ministers," &c. the bre- 
thren agree, that it is needful, in weighty and diffi- 
cult cases, that the ministjer^ of several churches 
meet together, " in order to be consulted and advised 
with about such matter^;" and that particular 
churches " ought to have a reverential regard to their 
judgment so given, and not dissent therefrom with- 
out apparent grounds from the word of God." Arti- 
cle VII. which relates to ;' the Demeanour of the 
Brethren towards the Civil Magistrate," prescribes 
obedience to, and prayers for God's protection and' 
blessing upon, their rulers. In Article VIII. which 
rel'ates to a "Confession of Faith,"-lhe brethren es- 
teem it sufficient, that a church acknowledge the 
Scriptures to be the word of God, the perfect ^nd 
only rule of faith and practice, and "own either the 
doctrinal part of the articles of the church of Eng- 
land?' or the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms, drawn up by the Presbyterians, or the Con- 
fession of the Congregational Brethren (i. e. the In- 
dependents)-to be agreeable to the said rule. Arti- 
cle IX. which concerns the " duty and- deportment 
of the Brethren towards those who are not in com- 
munion with them," inculcates charity and modera- 
tion. It appears from these articles, that the Inde- 
pendents were led by a kind of necessity to adopt* 
in many things, the sentiments of the Presbyterians, 
and to depart thus far from the original princifdes" 
of their sect. " , 

(ft^ * Soon after Cromwell's elevation, it was re- 
solved by the parliament, at the conclusion of a de- 
bate concerning public worship and church-govern 
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ring this'period of religious anarchy, that the 
Fiith-Monarchy-Men arose — a set of wrong- 
headed and turbulent enthusiasts, who expect" 
ed^ Christ's sudden appearance upon earth_to 
establish a new kingdom, and, acting in conse- 
quence of this illusion, aimed at the subversion 
of all human government, and were for turn- 
ing all things Into the ;tjiost deplorably confu- 
sion.* It was at this time also, that the Qna- 
Jteis, of whom we" propose to givela more par- 
ticular ■account,!- and the hot-headed Anabapj. 
tists,{ propagated, without restraint, their vi- 
sionary doctrines. It must likewise be observed, 
that the Xiefsts, headed by Sidney^ Neville, 
Martin, and Harrington, appeared with impu- 
nity, and promoted a land of religion, which 
consisted in a few plain precepts, drawn from 
the dictates of natural reason. § 

XXni. Among the various religious factions 
that sprang up in England durmg this period' 
of confusion and anarchy, we may reckon a 
certain seot of Presbyterians, who were called 
by their adversaries Antinofnians, or enemies 
of the law, and still subsist-even in our times. 
The Antinomians are a more rigid kind of Cal- 
vinists, who pervert Calvin's doctrine of abso- 
lute decrees to the worst purposes, by draw- 
ing &om it conclusions highly detrimental to 
the interests of true religion and virtue. Such 
is the' judgment that the other Presbyterian 
communities form of ^this perverse and extra- 
vagant sect. II Several of the Antinomians (for 
they are not- all precisely of the same mind) 
look upon it as unnecessary foi Christian mi- 
nisters to exhort their, flock to a virtuous prac- 
tice, and a pious obedience to the divine law, 
"since they whom God has elected to salva- 

ment, tbat the Presbyterian system should be the es-' 
tablished government. The Independents had not 
yet agreed upon any standard of faith and discipline; 
and it was only a little before Cromweirs death that 
they held a synod, by-hia permission, in order to 
publish to the world an uniform account of their 
doctrine and principles. 

* See Burnet's History of his own Time, vol. i. 
p. 67. . 

t See the History of tjie Quakers, in the -present 
volume. 

dt^ X We are not to imagine, by the term 'hot- 
headed, {furiosi,) that the Anabaptists resembled 
the l\iriouB fanatics of that name who formerly ex- 
• cited such dreadful tumults in Germany, and more 
especially at Munster. This was by no means the 
case; the -English Anabaptists differed - from their 
Protestant brethren about the subject and mode of 
baptism alone, confining the former to grown Chris- 
tians, and the latter to immersion, or dipping. They 
were divided into Generals' and- Particulars, frOm 
thei^ different sentiments upon the Arminian con- 
troversy. The latter, who were so called from -their 
belief Of-the doctrines of particular election ..redemp- 
tion, &c. were strict Calvinists, who separated from 
the Independent congregation at Xeydeji in 11338. 
Their confession was composed With a remarkable 
spirit of modesty and charity. Their preachers were 
generally illiterate, and were eager in making pro- 
selytes of all that would s'ubmit to their immersion',, 
without a due regard to their religious principles, or 
. their moral characters. The writers of these times 
represent them as tinctured with a kind of enthusi- 
astic fury against- all- that opposed them. There 
were, nevertheless, among them some learned and 
pious persons, who highly disapproved all violent 
and uncharitable proceedings. 

6 Neal's History, vol. iv. p. 87. 

-P See Toland's -Letters to Le Olerc, in the periodi- 
cal wor^ of the iatter, entitled, Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle et Historique, lom. xxiii. p; 505;- and also 
Hornbeck's Summa Controversiarum, p. 800, 813. 



tion, by an eternal and immutable decree, will, 
by the irresistible impjilse of divme grace, be 
led to the practice of piety and virtue; while 
thqse who are doomed by a divine decree to 
etei-nal punishment, will never be engaged, by 
any exhortations or adnfonitions, bow aSecting 
soever they may be, to a virtuous course; nor 
have they it in their power to obey the divine 
law, when the succours of divine grace are 
witbholden from them." From these princi- 
ples they concluded, that the ministers of ..the 
Gospel discharged sufficiently, their pastoral 
functions, when they inculcated' the necessity 
of faith in Christ, ai^d proclaimed to their t>eo- 
ple the- blessings of the new covenant. Ano- 
ther, and a still more hideous fprm of Antino- 
mianism, is that which is exhibited in the opi- 
~nibns of other-doctors of that sect,* who main- 
tain, "That, as the elect. carmot fall from 
grace or forfeit the divine favour, the wicked 
actions they commit, ^nd the violations of the 
divine law with which they are chargeable, are 
not really sinful, nor are to be considered as 
instances of their departing &om the law of 
God; and, consequently, they have no occasion 
either to confess their sins or to break them 
off by repeiitance. Thus adultery, for exam- 
ple, in one of the elect, though it may appear 
sinful in the sight of men, and be considered 
universally as an' enormous violation of the di- 
vine law, yet is not a sin in the sight of God, 
because it is one of the essential and distinct 
tive characters of 'the elect,- that they cannot 
do any thing which is. either displeasing to 
God," or prohibited by the law."t 

XXIV. The public calamities^ that flowed 
from these vehement and uncharitable disputes 
about religion, afflicted all wise and good men, 
and engaged several who were not less eminent 
for their piety than for their moderation and 
wisdom, to seek some method of uniting such 
of the contending parties as were capable of 
listening to the dictates of charity and reason, 
or at least of calming their animosities, ^d 
persuading them to mutual forbearance. These 
pacific doctors offered themselves as mediators 
between the more violent Episcopalians oil the 
one hand, and the more rigid Presbyterians and 
Independents on the other; and hoped that, 
when- their differences were accommodated, 
the minor factions would fall of themselves. 
The contests that reigned between the former 
turned partly on the forms of church govern-; 
raent.and public worship, and partly on cer- 



(H^* This second Antinomian hypothesishascer 
tainlya still' more odious aspect than the drst; and 
it is therefore surprising that our author should use, 
in the original,"these terms; Alii iantum statuunt, 
Elcctos, Sj^c. ' ' 

't' There is -an- account of the other tenets of 
the Antinomians", and of the modern disputes that 
were occasioned ' by the publication of the posthu- 
mous works of Crisp, a 'flaming doctor of that ex- 
travagant and pernicious" sect, given by Pierre Fran- 
'cois .le Courayer, in his Examen des Defauts Theo- 
logiques, torn., ii. p.-ld8. Baxter and Tillotson dis- 
tinguished themselves by their ^eal against the Ajiti- 
noinians; 'and they, were also completely refuted by 
Dr. "Williams, in his" famous book, entitled, Gospel " 
Truth Stated and "Vindicated. {{(^ I -have been in- 
formed, since the iirst edition of this history was 
pu'blished, that the bpok entitled. Examen des" De- 
fELuts Theologiques, -which our author supposes to 
have been written by Dr. Courayer, is the production 
of another pen. 
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tein religions tenets, more especially thosfe that 
were debated -between the Arminians ^n'd Gal- 
Tinista. To lessen the breach that kept these 
two great communities at such a distance f^ora 
each other, the arbitrators, already' mentioned, 
endeavoured to draw them out of th^ir narrow 
enclosures, to render flieir charity more exten- 
sive, ^ind widen .thg paths of salvation, which 
bigotry and party-rage had been labouring to 
render inaccessible to many good Christians. 
This noble and" truly evangelical method of 
proceeding" procured to its authors the denomi- 
nation of Latitudinarians.* Their views, in- 
deed, were generous and extensive. - They 
were zealously attached to the forms of eccle- 
siastical government and worship that were 
established in the church of England, and they 
recommended episcopacy with all the strength 
and power of their eloquence; but they did not 
go so far as to look upon it as of divine in- 
stitution, or as absolutely and indispensably 
necessary to the constitution of a Christian 
church; and hence they maintained, that those 
who Allowed other forms of government and 
worship, were not, on that account, to be ex- 
cluded from their communion, or to forfeit the 
title~of brethren. As to the doctrinal part of 
religion, they took the system of the famous 
Episcopius for their model; and,. like him; re- 
duced the fiindamentffil doctrines of Christiani- 
ty (or tliose 'doctrines, the belief of which is 
necessary to salvation,) to a jfew points. By this 
manner. gf proceedingj they showed,-tlmt nei- 
ther the Episcopalians, vvho, generally speak- 
aig, embraced the sentiments of the Armini- 
ans, nor the Presbyterians and Independents, 
who as generally adopted the doctrine of Cal- 
vin, had aijy reason to oppose each 'other with 
such animosity and bitterness,, since the sub- 
. jects of their debates were matters of an in- 
different nature. With respect to salvation, and 
might be variously ex|Jaiiied and understood, 
without any prejudice to tjieir eternal inter- 
ests. The chief leaders of tliese Latitudina- 
rians were Hales and Chillingworth, whose 
names are still pronounced in EngJand with 
that veneration which is due to distinguished 
wisdom and rational piety.f The respectable 
names of More, Cudworth, Gaje, -Whichcot, 
and Tillotson, add a high degree of lustre to this 
eminent list. The undertaking of these great 
men, was indeed bold and perilous; and it 



*'See Burnet's History of his own Time, vol. i. 
book ii. ■ ' 

t The life of the injg[enious and worthy Mr. Hales 
was composed in English' By M. Bes-Maizeaux, and 
published at London in 1719; it was .considerably 
augmented' in the Latih translation'of it, which I 
prefixed to the account of the "synod of DoTrdrecht, 
drawn from the letters of that great man, and publish- 
ed at Hamburg in 172.1. A life of Mr. Hales, written 
in French, is to be founH inllie first volume of the 
French translation of Chillingworth's Religion ,bf 
Protestants, a- safe Way to Salvation. The life of 
Chillingworth-also was drawn up by Des-Maiz'eaux 
in^Hnglish; and a French translation -of it appeared 
in 1730, at the head of the excellent boolcnow men- 
■ tioncd, which was also trapslated into that' lan- 
guage, and publi.shedat Amsterdam in 1730. Those 
who -are desirous of acquiring a thorough Icnowle^ge 
of the doctrines, government, laws, and; present 
B'ta.te of the church of England, will do Well to rpad 
the history of these two men, and' more especially 
to peruse 'Chillingwortli's 'admirable book already 
mentioned. 



drew upon them much opposition, and many 
bitter reproaches. They received, as the first . 
fi-uits of their charital^le zeal, the odious '>ip- 
pellations of Atheists, Deists, and Socinians, 
both from the Roman Catholics. and the more 
rigid of the contending protestant parties; but, 
on the restoration of Charles II., they were 
raised to the first dignities of the chiirch, and 
were deservedly holden in general esteein. It 
is also welln known, that, even at the present 
time, the chorch-of England is chiefly govern- 
ed by Latitudinarians of this kind,., though 
there be among both bishops and clergy, from 
time to time, ecclesiastics who breathe the nar- 
row and despotic spirit of Laud, and who, in 
the. language of faction, are calldd High- 
Churchmen, or Church-Tbries.* 

XXV. No sooner, was Charles II. re-esta- 
blished on the throne of his ancestors, than the 
ancient forms of ecclesiastical government and 
public worship were restored with him, and 
the bishops reinstated in their dignities and 
honoms. The Non-confermists hoped, th&t 
they should be allowed to share some part of 
the jiononrs and revenues of the chtirch; but 
their expectations were totally disappointed, 
and the^face of affairs changed very suddenly 
with' respect to them; for Charles subjected to 
the governmerit of bishops, not only the church 
of Ireland, but also that of Scotland, a nation 
which was peculiarly attached to the ecclesias- 
tical discipline and polity of Genevan and, in 
1662, a public law was enacted, by which all 
who refused' to observe the rites, and subscribe 
the doctrines of the church^f .England, were 
entirely excluded from its communion.t From 
this period until the reign of William III. the 
Non-confcrmists were in a precarious and 
changing situation, sometimes involved in ca- 
lamity and trouble, at others enjoying some in- 
tervals of tranquillity and gleams of hope, ac- 
cording to the varying q)irit of the couyt and 
ininistry, but never entirely fi:ee from perplexi- 
ties and fears.J But, in lfe89, their affairs - 
took a favourable turn,- when a bill for the 
toleration of all protestant dissenters from the 
church of England, except the ^ocinianS, 
passed in parliament almost without opposi- 
tion, and delivered them, from the penal laws 
to which they had been subjected by the act 
oi"unifbrmity, and other statutes enacted under 
the sway of the fetuart &mily.§ Nor did the 



* See Rapin's Dissertation on the 'Whigs and To- 
ries. (H^ See an admirable defence of the Latitudi- 
nariandivines, in aJbooR entitled, The .Principles and 
Practices of certain moderate Divines of th6"ChuFch 
of England (greatly misunderstood) truly represent-, 
ed and defended, London; l(j70. This book was writ- 
ten by Dr. Fowler, afterwards bishop of Gloucester. N. 

(1^ t This was the famous Act of Uniformity, in 
consequence of wiiuih the validity of presbyterian or- 
dination was renounced, the qiinistration'of the 
foreign churches' were disowned,' the terms 'of con- 
formity rendered more difficult, _an'd raised higher 
than'beforg the civil wars; and by which (contrary 
to the manner of- pro'ceeding in the times of flliza- 
beth and Cromwell, "both, of whom reserved for the 
subsistence of each ejected clergyman a fifth part of . 
MS benefice) no provision was^inade for tliose who 
Should be deprived of their livings. See 'Wilkins' 
Concilia Magna: Britanniae et Htberniie, tom. iv. "p. 
573. — Burners History "of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 
'190, &c.' Weal's History of the Puritans, vol, iv..p. 358. 

iSee the whole fourth volume of Neal's History. 

§.This was called the Toleration Act; and it may 
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protestant dissenters in England enjoy, alone, 
the benefits of this act; for it extended also to 
the Scottish church, which was permitted 
thereby to follow the ecclesiastical discipline 
of Geneva, and was delivered from the juris- 
diction of bishops, and froip the forms of wor- 
ship that were aiuiexed to episcopacy. It is 
from'this period that the non-oon&rmists date 
the liberty and tranquillity they ha%e long been 
blessed with, and which they still enjoy; but 
it is also observable, that it i? to the transac- 
tions carried on duting this period, in favour 
of religious liberty, that we must cloefly im- 
pute the multitude of rfeligibus sects and facr 
tions, that start up irom time to time in that 
free and happy island, and involve its inhabi- 
tants in the perplexities of religious division 
and controversy.* 

XXVI. In the reign of King William, and 
in the year 1689, the divisions among the 
friends of episcopacy ran high, and terminated 
in that famous schism in me church of Eng- 
land, which has never hitherto been entirely 
healed. Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and seven of the other bishops,t all of whonj, 
were eminently distinguished both by their 
learning and their virtue, deemed it unlawful 
to talce the oath of allegiance to the new king, 
from a mistaken notion that James II., though 
banished from his dominions, remained their 
rightful sovereign. As these scruples were 
deeply rooted, "and no arguments or exhorta- 
tions could ysngage these prelates to acknow- 
J . ledge the title of the prince of Orange to the 
' "irbwn of Great Britain, they were deprived of 
their ecclesiastical dignities; and ' their sees 
were filled by other men of eminent merit.| 
The deposed bishops and clergy formed a new 
episcopal church, which differed, in some 
points of doctrine, and certain circumstances 
of public worship, from the established church. 
Ths'members of this new religious communi- 
ty were denominated Mnrjurqrs, on account 
of their refusing to take the oath of allegiance, 
and were also called tiie High-Church party, 
on account of the high notions they entertain- 
ed of the dignity and power of the church, and 
the, extent they gave to its prerogatives and 
jurisdiction. Those, on the other hand, who 



be seen at length in the Appendix, subjoined to the 
fourth volume of Neal's History of the Puritans.— 
flip- It is entitled. An Act for exempting their Ma- 
jesties* Protestant, Subjects, dissenting from the 
Church of England, from the Penalties of certain 
Laws. In this bill the Corporatfon and Test acts 
are omitted, and consequently still remain in force. 
The Socinians are also excepted; but provision is 
made for Q,uakers, upon their making a solemn de- 
claration, instead of taking the oaths to the govern- 
ment. This act excuses protestant dissenters from 
the penalties of the laws therein mentioned, pro- 
vided they take the oaths to the government, and 
subscribe the doctrinal articles of the church of Eng- 
land. 

* Burnet's History of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 23. 

{H?-tThe other non-juring bishops were Lloyd, 
bishop of Norwich; Turner, of Ely; Kenn.of Bath 
and Wells; Prampton, of Gloucester; Thomas, of 
Worcester; Lake, of Chichester; and tVjiite, of Peter- 
borough. 

gt^ } Among these were Tillotson, Moore, Patrick, 
Kidder, Fowler, and Cumberland, names that will 
be ever pronounced wi^h veneration by such as are 
capable of esteeming well employed learning and 
genuine piety, and that will always shine among the 
brightest ornaments of the church of England. 
Vol. II.— 35 



disapproved this schism, who diplinguished 
themselves by their qharity and moderation 
toward dissenters, and were less ardent in ex- 
tending 1;he limits of ecclesiastical authority, 
were denominated Loio-CAwrcftmen.* The bish- 
ops who were deprived of their sees, and those 
who embarked in their cause, maintained open- 
ly that the church' was not dependent on the 
jurisdiction of the king or the parliament, but 
was subject to the authority of God alone, and 
empowered to govern itself by its own laws; 
that conseqtleiitly the sentence, pronounced 
against these, prelates by the great council of 
the nation, was destitute both of justice and 
validly"; and that it was only by the decree of 
an ecclesiastical council that a bishop could 
be deposed. These high notions of the au- 
thority and prerogatives of the church were 
maintained anil propagated, with peculiar zeal, 
by the fatuous Henry Dodwell, who. led the 
way in this important cause, and who, by hia 
example and abilities, formed a considerable 
number of champions for its defence. Hence 
arose a very nice and intricate controversy, 
concerning, the nature, privileges, and authori- 
ty of the cliurch, which has. not yet been 
brought to a satisfactory conolusion.t ' 
XXVII. The Non-jurors or High-Church- 

* The denomination of High-church is given cer- 
tainly, with great propriety, to the Non-jurora, who 
have very proud notions of church power; but it is 
cominonly used in a m.ore extensive signification, 
and is applied to all those who, though far from 
being. Non-jurors, or otherwise disaffected to -the 
present happy establishment, yet form pompous and 
ambitious conceptions of the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the church, and would raise it to an absolutu 
exemption from all human control. Many such are 
to be foUn.d even among those who go under the ge- 
neral denomination of the Low-Church party. 

dt^ t Dodwell himself was deprived of his profes- 
sorship of history, for* refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to 'King William- and Queen Mary; and 
thi^ circumstance, no doubt,, augmented the zeal 
with which he interested himself in the defence of 
the bishops, who were suspended for the same rea- 
so.nr It was on this occasion that he published his 
" Cautionary Discourse of Schism, with a particular 
regard to the ?ase of the bishops, who are suspended 
for refusing to 'take the new oath." Tbja boot waa 
fully refuted .by the learned Dr. Hody, in 1691," in a 
work entitled, "The Unreasonableness of a Separa- 
tion from the new Bishops; or a Treatise out of ilc- 
clesiastical History, showing, that although a bishop 
was unjustly deprived, neither he nor the church 
ever made a separation, if the successor was not a 
heretic;'* translated out of an ancient Greek manu- 
script (among the Baroccian MSS.) in the public 
library at Oxford. The learned author translated 
this work afterwards into Latin, and prefixed to it 
some pieces out of ecclesiastical antiquity, relative 
to the same subject. Dodwell' published, in 1692, an 
answer to it, which he called, " A Vindication of. 
the deprived Bishops," See., to which Dr. Hody re- 
plied, .in a treatise entitled, *' The Case of the Sees 
vacant by an unjust or uncanonical Deprivation 
stated, in reply to the 'Vindication," &c. The con- 
troversy did not end here; fot it was extremely'difB- 
cult to reduce Mr. Dodwell to silence. Accordingfy 
he came forth a third time with his stifl" and rigid 
polemics, and published, in 1695, his Defence of the 
^Vindication of the deprived Bishops. The preface 
which he designed fpr this work, was at first sup- 
pressed, but appeared afterwards under the following 
title: "The Doctrine of the Church of England coif 
corning the independency of the Clergy on the Lay- 
power, as to those rights of theirs which are purely 
spiritual, reconciled with our oath of supremacy and 
the laydeprivation of the popish Bishops in the be- 
ginning of the Reformation." Several other bam- 
phlets were published on the subject of this contro. 
versy, 
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men, who boast with peculiar ostentation of 
their orthodoxy, and treat the Low-Church as 
unsound and schismatioal, differ in several 
things from the members of the episcopal 
church, in its present establishment; but they 
are more particularly distinguished by the fol- 
lowing principles: 1. That it is never lawful 
for the people, under any provocation or pre- 
text whatever, to resist the sovereign. This is 
called in England passive obedience, and is a 
doctrine warmly opposed by many, who think 
it both lawful and necessary, in certain circum- 
stances, and in cases of an urgent and momen- 
tous nature, to resist the prince for the happi?: 
ness of the people. They maintain farther, 2. 
That the here(fitary succession to the throne is 
of divine institution, and therefore can never 
be interrupted, suspended, or annulled, on any 
pretext: 3. That the church is subject to the 
jui'isdiction, not of the civil magistrate, but of 
God alone, particularly in matters of a religi- 
ous nature: 4. That, consequently, Sahcroft, 
and the other bishops, deposed by King William 
III., remained, notwithstanding their deposi- 
tion, true bishops, to the day of their death; 
and that those who were substituted in their, 
places were the unjust possessors of other 
men's property: 5. That these unjust possessors 
of ecclesiastical dignities were rebels against 
the state, as well as schismatics in the church; 
and that all, therefore, who held communion 
with them, were also chargeable with rebellion 
and schism: 6. That this schism, which rends 
the church in pieces, is a most heinous sin, and 
that the punishment due to it must fall heavy 
upon all those who do not return sincerely to 
the true church,^ from which they have de- 
parted.* 

XXyin. It will now be proper to change the 
scene, and to consider a Uttle the state of the 
reformed church iti Holland. The Dutch Cal- 
vinists thought themselves happy after the de- 
• feat of the Arminians, and were flattering them- 
selves with the agreeable prospect of enjoying 
long, in tranquillity and repose, the fruits of 
their victory, when new scenes of tutault arose 
from another quarter. Scarcely had they 
triumphed over the enemies of absolute predes- 
tination, Vhen, by an ill hapi, they became the 
prey of intestine disputes, and were divided 
among themselves in such a deplorable man- 
ner, that, during the whole of this century, the 
United Provinces were a scene of contention, 
animosity, and strife* It is not necessary to 
mention all the subjects of these religious quar- 
rels; nor indeed would this be an easy task. 
We shall therefore pass over in silence the de- 
bates of certain divines, who disputed about 
some particular, though not very momentous, 
poiiits of doctrine and discipline; such as those 
of the famous Voet and the learned Des- 
Marets; as also the disputes of Salmasius, ]^ox- 
horn, Voet, and others, concerning usury, or- 
naments in dress, stage-plays, and other minute 
points of morality; and the contests of Apollo- 
niuB, Trigland, and Vedelius, concerning the 

* See Whiston's Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 
vol. i. p, 30. — Hickes' Memoirs of the Life of John 

Kettlewell Nouveaii Diction. Histor." et Crit. at 

the article Collier. — Ph. Masson, Histoire Critique 
<]k In Repub. des Lettres, torn. xiii. p. 298. 



power of the magistrate in matters of reli^on 
and ecclesiastical discipline, which produced 
such a flaming division between Frederic Span- 
heim and John Vander-Wayen. These, and 
other debates of the like nature and impor- 
tance rather discover the sentiments of certain 
learned men, concerning some particular points 
of religion and morality, than exhibit a clear 
view of the internal state of the Belgic church. 
The knowledge of this must be derived from 
those controversies alone in which the whole 
church, or at least the greatest part of its doc- 
tors, have been directly concerned. 

XXIX. Such were the controversies occasion- 
ed in Holland by the philosophy of Des-Cartes, 
and the theological no'frelties of Cocceius. 
Hence arose the two powerful and numerous 
Actions, distinguished by the denominations of 
Cocceians and Voetians, which still subsists, 
though their debates are now less violent, and 
their champions somewhat more moderate than 
they w6re in former times. The Cocceian 
theology and the Cartesian philpsophy have, 
indeed, no conunon features, nor any thing, in 
their respective tenets and principles, that was 
m the least adapted to form a connexion Be- 
tween Ihem; and, in consequence, the debates 
they excited, and the factions they produced, 
had no natural relation to, or dependence on, 
each other. It nevertheless so happened, that 
the respective votaries of these very difierent 
sciences formed themselves into one sect; so 
far at least, that those who chose Cocceius for 
their guide in theology, took Des-Cartes for 
their master in philosophy.* This will appear 
less surprising when we consider, that the very 
same persofls who opposed the progress of Car- 
tesianism in Holland were the warm adversa- 
ries of the Cocceian theology; for this opposition, 
equally levelled at these two great men and 
their respective systems, laid the Cartesians 
and Cocceians under a kind of necessity of 
uniting their force, in order to defend their 
cause„ in a more effectual manner, against the 
formidable attacks l)f their numerous adver- 
saries. , The Voetians were so called from 
Gisbert Vdet, a learned aijd eminent professor 
of divinity in the university of Utrecht, who 
first sounded the alarm of this theologico-phi- 
losophical war, and led on, with zeal, the pole- 
mic legions against those who followed the 
standard' of Des-Cartes and Cocceius. 

XXX. The Cartesian philosophy, at its first 
appearance, attracted the attention and es- 
teem of many, and seemed more conformable 
to truth and nature, as well as more elegant 
and pleasing in its aspect, than the intricate 
labyrinths of Peripatetic wisdom. It was con- 
sidered in this light in Holland; it however 
met there with a formidable adversary, in 
1639, in the famous Voet above mentioned, 
who taught theology with the greatest reputa- 
tion, and gave plain intimations of his looking 
upoii Cartesianism as a system of impiety. 
Voet was a man of uncommon application and , 
immense learning; he had made an extraordi- 
nary progress in the various branches of erudi- 
tion and philosophy; but he was not endowed 



* See Fred. Spanhemii Epistola de novissimis in 
Belgio Dissidlis, torn, ii^ op. p, 973. 
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with a. large portion of that-philosophioal spirit, 
which judges with acuteness and precision of 
natural science and abstract truths. While 
Des-Cartes resided at Utrecht, Voet found 
fault with many things in his philosophy; but 
what induced him to cast upon it the aspersion 
of impiety, was its being introduced by the 
following principles: "That the person who 
aspires to the charaeter <Jf a true philosoplier 
must begin by doubting of all things, even of 
the existence of a Supreme Being — that the 
nature of essence of spirit, and even of God 
^limself, consists in thought — ^that space has 
no real existence, and is no more tlian the 
creature of fancy,— and that, consequently, 
matter is without bounds." 

Des-Cartes defended his principles, with his 
usual acuteness, against the professor of 
Utrecht; his disciples and followers thought 
themsejTes obliged, on this occasion, to assist 
their master; and thus war was formally de- 
clared. On the other hand, Voet was not only 
seconded by those Belgic divines who were the 
most eminent, at this time, for the extent of 
their learning and the soundness of their theo- 
logy, such as Rivet, Des-Marets, and Maes- 
tricht, but also was followed and applauded by 
the greatest part" of the Dutch clergy.* While 
the flame of controversy bufned with suffi- 
cient ardour, it was considerably augmented 
by the proceedings of certain doctors, who ap- 
plied the principles and tenets of Des-Cartes to 
the illustration of theological truth. Hence, 
in 1656, an alarm was raised' in the Dutch 
churches and schools, and a strong resolution 
was taken in several of their ecclesiastical as- 
semblies (commonly called classes,) to raalte 
head against Cartesianism, and not to permit 
that imperious philosophy to make -such en- 
croachments upon the' domain of theology. 
The states of Holland not only approved this 
resolution, but also gave a new force and effi- 
cacy by a public edict, issued in the sajneyear, 
by which both the professors of philosophy a,nd 
theology were forbidden either to explain the 
writings of Des-Cartes to the youth under their 
care, or to illustrate the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel by the principles of philosophy. It was 
farther resolved in an assembly of the clergy, 
holden at Delft in the following year, that no 
candidate for holy orcjers should be received, 
into the ministry before he made a solemn de- 
claration, that he would neither promote the 
Cartesian philosophy, nor disfigure the divine 
simplicity of religion, by loading it.with foreign 
ornaments. Laws of a like tenor were after- 
wards passed by the States-general, and by 
the governments of other countries.f But as 
there is jn human nature a strange propensity 
to struggle' against authority, and to pursue, 
with a peculiar degree of ardour, thiijgs that 
are forbidden, so it happened, .that all these' 
edicts proved insufficient to stop the progress 
of Cartesianism, which at length obtained a 
solid and permanent footing in the seminaries 



* See BaUlefa Vie Ae M. Des-Cartes, torn. ii. chap, 
V. and Daniel's Voyage dii Monde de M. Des-Cartes. 

J Fred. Spanlieim, de novissimis in Belgio Dissi- 
diis, torn. ii. op, p. 959 — Tlie reader may also con- 
Bult the histOTiaps of this, century, such as Arnold, 
Weismann, Jager, CaroluS; and also -WalcTiius' 
Histor. Controvers. Germanic, torn, iii. 



of learning, and was applied-, both in the uni- 
versities and churches, and sometimes indeed 
very preposterously, to explain "the truths and 
precepts of Christianity; Hence it was, that 
the United Provinces were divided into the 
two great factions already mentioned, and thai 
the whole remainder of this century was spent 
amidst their contentions and debates. 

XXXI. John Koch of Cocceius, a native of 
Bremen, and professor of divinity in the uni- 
versity of Leyden, might have certainly passed 
for a great man, had his vast erudition, his 
exuberant fancy, his ardent.piety, and his un- 
common application to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, been under the direction of a sound and 
solid judgment. This singula]- man introduced 
into theology a multitude of new tenets and 
strange notions, which had never before en- 
tered into the brain of any other mortal, or at 
least had never been heard of before his time. 
In the first place, as has been already hinted, 
his manner of explaining Scripture was totally 
different from that of Calytn and his followers. 
Departing entirely fi:ora the admirable simpli- 
city that reigns in the commentaries of thsit 
great man, he represented the whole histoiy of 
the Old, Testament as a mirror, that held forth 
an accurate view of the transactions and events 
which vpere to hajSpen in the church un^er the 
dispensation of the New Testament, and to 
the end of the world. He even went so far 
as to maintain, that the-miracles, actions, and 
sufferings of Christ and of his apostles, during 
the course of their ministry, were types and 
images of future events. He affirmed, that the 
far greater part of the ancient prophecies fore- 
told Christ's ministry and mediation, and the 
rise, progress, and revolutions of the church, 
not only under the figures of persons and trans- 
actions, but in a literal manner, and by the 
very sense of the words, used in these predic- 
tions; and he completed the extravagance of 
this chimerical systjm, by turning, with won- 
derful art and dexterity, into holy riddles and 
typical predictions, even those passages of the 
Old Testament which seemed intended for no 
other purpose than to celebrate the praises of 
tile Deity, convey some religious truth, or in- 
culcate' some rule of practice. In order to give - 
an air of solidity and plausibility to- these ec- 
centric notions, he first laid it down as a fun- 
damental rule of interpretation, " That the 
words and phrases of Scripture are to be un- 
derstood in every sense of which they are sus- 
ceptible; or, in other words, that they signify, 
in effect, every thing that they can signify;" a 
rule which, when followed by a man who had^ 
more imagination tliari judgment, could not 
fail to produce very extraordinary comments 
on the. sacred writings. After having laid 
down this-singular ri^, he divided the whole ' 
history of the church into_ seven periods, con- 
formable to the seven trumpets and seals men- 
tioned in tile Revelations. 

XXXII. One of the great designs formed by 
Cocceius, was that of separating . theology 
from philosophy, and of confining the Christian 
doctors, in their explications of the former, to 
the words and phrases of the- Scriptures. 
Hence it was, that, finding, in the language of 
the sacred writers, the Gospel dispensation 
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represented uftder the image of a coyenant 
made between God and man, he -looked upon 
the use of' this image, as admirably adapted to 
(exhibit a complete and well connected system 
of religious truth. But while he was labouring 
this point, and endeavouring to accommodate 
the circumstances and characters of human 
'jontracts to the dispensations of divine wisdom, 
which they represent in such an inaccurate 
and imperfect manner, he fell imprudently 
into some erroneous notions. Siich was his 
opinion concerning the covenant made between 
God and the Jewish nation by the ministry 
and the mediation of Moses, which he afiBrmed 
to be " of the s^me nature with the new cove- 
nant obtained by the mediationof Jesus Christ." 
In consequence of this general principle, he 
maintained, " That the Tep Commandments 
were promulgated by Moses not as a rule of 
obedience, but as a representation of the cove- 
nant of grace; that when the Jews had pro- 
voked the Deity, by their various transgres- 
sions, particularly by the worship of the golden 
calf, the severe and servile yoke of the ceremo- 
nial law was added to- the decalogue, as a pun- 
ishment inflicted on them by the Supreme 
Being in his righteous displeasure; that this 
yoke, wliich was painful in itself, became dou- 
bly so on account of its typical signification, 
since it admonished the Israelites, from day to 
day, of the imperfection and uncertainty of 
their state, filled them with anxiety, and w^s 
a staiiding and perpetual proof that they had 
merited the displeasure of God, and could not 
expect, before the coming of the Messiah, the 
entire remission of their transgressions and ini- 
quities; that, indeed, good men,„even under the 
Mosaic dispensation, were immediately after 
death made partakers of everlasting, happiness 
and glory; but that they were, nevertheless, 
during the whole course of their. lives, far re- 
ruoved frem-that firm hope and assurance of 
salvation, with wliich the faithful, are gratified 
under the dispensation of the Gospel, and that 
their anxiety flowed naturally from this consi- 
deration, tliat thdr sins, though they remained 
unpunished, were not pardoned, because Christ 
had not then offered himself up a sacrifice to 
the Father to make an entire atonement for 
them." These are the. principal lines that 
distinguish the Cocceian from other.systems of 
theology; it is attended, indeed, with other pe- 
culiarities; but we shall pass them over in si- 
lence, as of little moment, and unworthy of 
notice. These notions were warmly opposed 
by the persons who had declared war against 
the Cartesian philosophy; and the contest was 
carried on for many years with various suc- 
cess. But in the issue, the doctrines of Coc- 
ceius, like those of Des-Cartes, maintained 
their ground; and neith«ithe' dexterity nor the 
vehemence of his adversaries could exclude his 
disciples from the public seminaries of learning, 
or hinder them from propagating, with sur- 
prising success and rapidity, the tenets of their 
master in Germany and Switzerland.* 



* See Baillet's Vie de M. Des-Cartes, torn, ii . p. 33. 
— Daniers Voyage du" Monde de Des-Cartes. — Val. 
Albert! Aiwxouv K»jr?ra, Cirtesianisraus st Cocceian- 
jji;nu9 deacripti et refutati . 



XXXIII. The other controversies that di- 
vided the Batavian church during this century, 
arose from the immoderate propensity that cer- 
tain doctors discovered toward an alliance be- 
tween the Cartesian philosophy and their theo- 
logical system. This will appear, with the ut- 
most evidence, froiri the debates eicited by 
Roell and Becker, which surpassed all the 
others, both by the importance of their sub- 
jects and by the noise they made in the world. 
About the year 1686, certain Cartesian doctors 
of divinity, headed by the ingenious Herman 
Alexander Roell, professor of theology in the 
university of Franeker, seemed to attribute to 
the dictates of reason a more extensive autho- 
rity, in religious matters, than they had hither- 
to possessed. The controversy occasioned by 
this innovation was reducible to the two fol- 
lowing-questions: " 1 . Whether the divine ori- 
gin and authority of Scripture can be demon- 
strated by reason alone, or whetlier an inward 
testimony of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
Christians be necessary in order to the firm be- 
lief of this fundamental point' 2. Whether the 
sacred writings propose to us, as an object of 
faith, any thing that is repugnant to ttie dic- 
tates of right reasoa'" These questions were 
answered, the former in the affirmative, and 
the latter in the negative, not only by Roell, 
but also by Vander-Wayen, Wessel, Duker, 
Ruard ab Andala, and other doctors, who were 
opposed on this occasion by Ulric Nuber, an, 
eminent lawyer, Gerard de Vries, and others 
of inferior note."* The flame excited by this 
controversy spread itself far and wide through 
the United Provinces; and its progress seemed 
to be increasing from day to day, when the 
states of Friseland prudently interposed to 
restore the peace of the church, by imposing 
silence on the contending parties. Those 
whose curiosity may engage them to examine, 
with attention and accuracy, the points debate, 
ed in this controversy, wiU find, that a very 
considerable, part of it was merely a dispute 
about words, and that the real difference of 
sentiment that existed Tietween these learned 
disputants might have been easily accomm(?- 
dated, by proper explications on both sides. 

XXXIV. Not long after this controversy had 
been hushed, Roell alarmed the orthodoxy of 
his_ colleagues, and more particularly of the 
learned Vitringa, by some other new tenets, 
that rendered the soundness of his religious 
principles extremely doubtful, not only in their 
opinion, but likewise in the judgment of inany 
Dutch divines;! for he maintained, " That the 
account we have of the generation of the Son, 
in the sacred writings, is not to be understood 
in a literal- sense, or as a real generation of a 
natural kind;" he also affirrned, " That the af- 
flictions and death of the righteous are as truly 
the penal effects of originalsin, as the afflic- 
tions and death of the wicked and impeniteiit;" 
and he entertained notions concerning the di- 
vine decrees, original sin, the satisfaction of 
Christ, and some points o^less moment, which 

* See the Biblioth. Univers., et Historiquc of Le 
Clerc, torn. vi. 

' t Por an account of Roell, see the Bibliotheca 
Bremens, Theqlogico-Philolog. torn. ii. p. vi. p. 707; 
and Casp. Burriianni Trajectum Erudituin, p. 306. 
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differed in reality , or by the manner of express- 
iiig them seemed 'to differ greatly, from the 
doctrines received and established in the Dutch 
phurch.* The magistrates of Friseland used 
all the precautions that prudence could sug- 
gest, to prevent these oohtroveraies from being- 
propagated in their province; and they enact- 
ed several laws for this purpose, all tending to- 
ward peace and silence. This conduct, how- 
ever, was not imitated by the other provinces, 
where Rpell and his disciples were condemned, 
both in private and in public, as' heretics and 
eorruptbrs of divine truth.f Nor did the death 
of this eminent man extinguish the animosity 
and resentment of his adversaries; for his dis- 
ciples were still treated with severity; and, not- 
withstanding the Solemn protestations they 
have given of the soundness and purity of their 
religious sentiments, they labour under the im- 
pntation of many concealed errors. 

XXXV. The controversy set on fopt by the 
ingenious Balthasar Becker, minister at Am- 
sterdam, must not be omitted. This learned 
ecclesiastic took occasion, &om the Cartesian 
definition' of spirit, of the truth and precision 
of which he was intimately persuaded, to deny- 
boldly all the accounts we have in Scripture of 
the seduction, influence, and operations of the 
devil and his infernal emissaries, as also all that 
has been said in favour of < the existence of 
ghosts, spectres, and magicians. The long 
anielaborate work which he published in 1691,- 
upon this interesting subject, is still extant. 
In this siflgulajr production, which bears the 
title of the^orld Bewitched, he modifies and 
perverts, with the greatest ingenuity, but also 
with equal temerity and presumption, the ac-^ 
counts given by the sacred writers of the power 
of Satan and wicked angels, and of persons 
possessed by> evil spirits; he affirtiis, moreover, 
that the unhappy and malignant being, who is 



* Those who are desirous of the most accurate ac- 
count of the errors of Roell, -will find them enume- 
rated in a public piece composed by the faculty of 
theology at Leyden, in order to confirm the sentence- 
of condemnation that had been pronounced against 
them by the Dutch synods. This piece is entitled. 
Judicium Ecclesiasticnm, quo Opiniones qusdam 
CI. H. A.-'RQellii synodice damnatse sunt, laudatum 
a ^rofessoribus Theolo^s in Academia -Lugduno- 
Batatra. 

■ Ot^tThisaffirmation is somewhat exaggerated; at^ 
least we niust not.conclude from'it, that Roell -was 
either deposed' or persecuted; for he exercised the 
functions of his professorsliip for sevferal years after 
this at Franeker, and was afterwards called to the 
chair >of divinity at Utrecht, upon the most honour- 
able and advantageous terms. The states of Frise- 
land. published an edict, enjoining silence, and for- 
bidding all professors, pastors, &c. in their province, 
to teach the particular opinions of Roelt; and this 
pacific divine sacrificed the propagation of his-opi- 
nionsto the iQve of peace and concord. His notion 
concerning the Trinity did not essentiallydiffer from 
the doctrine generally received "Upon that mysterious 
and unintelligible subject; and his design s^emedto be' 
no^more than to prevent Christians from humanising 
the relation between the Father and Son. But this 
was wounding his brethren, the rigorous systematic 
.divines,, in a tender point; for,if Anthropomorphi-sm, 
or the custom of attributing to the Deity the kind of 
procedure in acting and judging that is usual among 
men (who resemble him only as inrperfection resenb- 
bles perfection,) should be baiiished from theology, 
orthodoxy would be deprived of some of its most 
precious phrases, and our confessions of faith and 
ayatems of doctrina would he reduced witliin much 
narrower bounds. - '.. 



called in, Scripture Satan, or the Devil, is 
chained down with his infernal ministers in 
hell; so that he can never come forth firom this 
eternal prison to terrify mortals, or to- seduce 
the righteous fi'om the paths of virtue. Ac- 
cording to the Cartesian definition above men- 
tioned, the essence of spirit consists -in thought; 
and, from this definition, Becker drew his doo- 
tfine, sihce none of that influence, or of those 
operations which are attributed to evil spirits, 
can be effected by mere thinking.* Bather, 
therefore, than call in question the -accuracy 
or authopty of Des-Cartes, Becker thought 
proper to force the narrations and doctrines of 
Scripture into a conformity with the principles 
and definitions of this philosopher. This error 
excited great tumults and divisions, not only 
in ^11 the United Provinces, but also in some 
parts of Germany, where several doctors of the 
Lutheran chiirch were alarmed at its progress, 
and arose to oppose it.'f Its inventor and pro- 
moter, though reflated victoriously by a mul- 
titude of adversaries J land publicly deposed from 
his pastoral charge, died in 1718, in the full 
persuasion of the truth of those opinions which 
had drawn upon him so much opposition, and 
professed, with his last breath, his sincere ad- 
herence to every thing he had written on that 
subject; nor can it be said, that this his ddctrine 
died with him, since it is abundantly known, 
that it has still many votaries and patrons, who 
either hold it in secret, or profess it publicly. 

XXXVI. The curious reader can be no 
stranger to the multitude of sects, some Chris- 
tian, some half-Christian, some totally delirious, 
that hav§ started up at different times both in 
England and Holland. It is diflicult, indeed, 
for those whQ live in other countries, to give 
accurate accounts of these separatists, as the 
books that contain their doctrines and views 
are seldom dispersed among foreign nations. 
We have, however, been lately favoured with 



Q^ * Our historian relates here somewhat -ob- 
pcurely the reasoning which Becker founded upon the 
Cartesian definition of miud or spirit. The substance 
of his argument is as follqws: " The essence of mind 
is thought, a'nd the essence of matter extension. 
Now since there Is no-'sort of conformity or con- 
nexion -between thought and extension, mind can- 
not act- upon matter, .unless these two substances .be 
united, as soul and body are in man: therefore no 
separate spirit^, either good or evil,' can act upon 
mairkind. Such acting is 'miraculous, and miracles 
can be performed by God alone. It follows of cojjse- 
quence that the scriptural accounts of the actions and 
operations of good and evil spirits must be undei:- 
stood in an allegorical sense." This is Becker's ar- 
gument; and it does, in truth, little honour to his 
.acuteness and sagacity. By 'proving too much, it 
proves nothing at all; for, if the want of a connexion 
or conformity between thought and extension reir- 
ders mind iiicapable of acting upon matter, it is hard 
to see how their union should remove this incapacity, 
since the want of conformity and of connexion re- 
mains notwithstanding'this unioq. Besides, accord- 
ing to this reasoning, the Supreme Being cannot act 
upon material beings. In vain does Becker maintain 
the affirmative, by having reco.urse to a miracle; for 
this would imply, that the whole c-ourse of nature is 
a series of miracles,' that is to say, that there are no 
miracles at all. ' ■ - 

t See Lijiei)thalii SelecttB Historia; Literar. p. 1. 
observat. li. p. 17. — Miscellan. Lipsiens, torn. 1. p. 
361, where may Be found an explication of a satiri- 
cal'medal, struck to expose the sentiments'of Becked. 
See also' Nouveau Diction. Hist, et Critique, torn, i 
p. 193. 
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some relatione.^ that give a more just idea of. 
the Dutch sects, called Verschorists and Hatte- 
mists, than we had before entertained; and it 
will not therefore be improper to give here some 
account of these remarkable communities, 
The former derives its_ denomination from Ja- 
cob Verschoof, a native of Flushing, who in 
1680, out of a perverse and heterogeneous mix- 
ture of the tenets of Cocceius and Spinosa, pro^ 
duced a new form of religion, equally remark- 
able for' its extravagance and impiety. His 
disciples and followers were called Hebrews, 
on account of the zeal and assiduity with which 
they all, witliout distinction of age or sex, ap- 
plied themselves t6 the study of the Hebrew 
language. 

~ The Hattemists were so called from Pontian 
Van Hattem, a minister in the province of Zea- 
land,' Who was also addicted to the sentiments 
of Spinosa, and was on that account degraded 
froni his pastoral office. The Verschorists and 
Hattemists resemble each other in their religi- 
ous systems, though there must also be some 
points in which they differ, since it is well 
known, that Van Hattem could never persuade 
the former to unite their sect with his, and thus 
to form one communion. Neither of the two 
would wish the public to conclude that they. 
have abandoned the profession of the Reformed 
religion; they affect, on the contrary, an appa- 
rent attachment to it; and Hattem, in particu- 
lar, published a treatise upon the Catechism of 
Heidelberg. If I rightly vmderstand the im- 
perfect relations that have been given of the 
sentiments and principles of these two com- 
munities, both their founders began by pervert- 
ing the doctrine of the Reformed church con- 
cerning absolute decrees, so as to deduce froni 
it the ifnpious system of a fatal and uncontrol- 
lable necessity. Having laid down this prin- 
ciple to account for the origin of alL events, 
they went a step farther into the domain of 
atheism, and denied " the difference between 
moral good and evil, and the corruption of hu- 
man nature." Hence they concluded, " That 
mankind were under no sort of obligation to 
correct their manners, to improve their minds, 
or to endeavour after a regular obedience to 
the divine laws; that the whole of religion con- 
sisted, not m acting, but in suffering; and that 
all the precepts"nf Jesus Christ are reducible to 
this single one, that we should bear with cheer- 
fulness and patience the events that happen to 
us through the divine will, and make it our 
constant and only study to maintain a perma 
nent tranquillity of mind." 

This, if we mistake not, was the common 
doctrine of the two sects under consideration. 
There were, however, certain opinions or fan- 
cies, which were peculiar to Hattem and^iis fol- 
lowers, who aSirraed, " That Christ had not 
satisfied the divine justice, nor made an expia- 
tion for the sins of men by his death and suf- 
ferings, but had only signified to us, by his me- 
diation, that there was nothing in us that could 
jffend the Deity." Hattem maintained, "that 
this was Christ's manner of justifying his ser- 
vants, and presenting them blameless befbre 
the tribunal of God." These opinions seem 
perverse and pestilential in the highest degree; 
and they evidently tend to extinguish all vir- 



tuous sentiments, and to dissolve all moral ob- 
ligation. It does not. however, appear, that 
either of these innovators directly recommend- 
ed immorality and vice, or thought that men 
miglit safely follow, without any restraint, the 
impulse of their irregular appetites and pas- 
sions. It is at least certain, that the follctwing 
maxim is placed among their tenets, that God 
does not punish men for their sins, but by their 
sins; and this jnaxim seems to signify, that, if 
a man does not restrain his irregular appetites, 
he must suffer the painful fruits of his licenti- 
ousness, both in a present and future life, not 
in consequence of any judicial sentence pro- 
nounced by the will, or executed by the imme- 
diate hand of God, but according to some fix- 
ed law or constitution of .nature.* The two 
sects still subsist, though they bear no longer 
the names of their founders. 

XXXVII. The churches of Switzerland, so 
early as the year 1669, Were- alarmed at the 
progress which the opinions of Amyrault, De 
la Place, and Capel, were making in different 
countries; and they were apprehensive that 
the doctrine they had received from Calvin, 
and which had been so solemnly confirmed by 
the Synod of Dordrecht, might be altered and 
corrupted by these supposed- improvements in 
theology. This apprehension was so much the 
less chimerical, as at that very time there 
were, among the clergy of Geneva, certain 
doctors eminent for their learning and elo- 
quence, who not only adoptefl these new af\- 
nions, but were also desirous, notwithstanding 
the opposition and remonstrances of their col- . 
leagues, of propagating them among the peo- 
ple, f To set bounds to the zeal of these iimo- 
vators, and to stop the progress, of the new 
doctrines, the learned John Henry Heidegger, 
professor of divinity at Zurich, was employed 
in 1616, by an assembly composed of the most 
eminent Helvetic- divines, to draw up a form 
of doctrine, in direct opposition to the, tenets 
and principles of the celebrated French writers 
mentioned above. The magistrates were en- 
gaged; without much difficulty, to give to this 
production the stamp of their authority, and 
to add to it the other confessions of faitji re- 
ceived in the Helvetic church, under the pecu- 
liar denomination of the Form of Concord. 
This step, which seemed to be taken with pa- 
cific views, proved an abundant source of di- 
vision and discordi Many declared, that they 
could not conscientiously subscribS tliis new 
fojm; and thus unhappy tumults and contests 
arose in several places. Hence it happened, 
that the canton of Basil and the republic of 
Geneva, perceiving the inconveniences that 
proceeded from this new article of church coni- 
munion, and being strongly solicited, m 1686, 
by Frederic WiUiam, elector of Brandenburg, 
to ease the burthened consciences of tiioir 
clergy, abrogated this forin.{ It is neverthe-. 



* See Theod. HasiEi Dissert, in Museo Bremensi 
Tlieol. Pliilolog. vol. ii. p. 144.— BibUotheque Bel- 
giqiie, torn. ii. p. 303. 

f See Leti Istoria Genevina, part iv. book v. p,. 
448, 488, 497, &c. - 

di^ t It must not be imagined, from tfie-expressioni 
of our llistorian,- that this Consensus, or Form of 
Agreement, was abrogated at Basil by a positive 
edict. The case stood thus; Mr. Peter Werenfefe^ 
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less certain, that in the ather cantons it main- 
tained its authority for some time after this pe- 
riod; but, in our time, the discords it ha^ ex- 
cited in many places,.and more particularly in 
the university of Lausanne, have contributed 
to deprive it of all its authority, and to plunge 
it into utter oblivion.* 

^CHAPTER III. 

The History of the Jlrminian Church. 

I. There sprang forth from the bosom of 
the-reformed church, during &is cenfury; two 
new sects,' whose birth and- progress were, for 
a long time, painful and perplexing to tlie 
parent that bote them.- These sects were 
the Arininians and Quakers, whose origin was 
owing to very different principles, sinfce the 
former derived its existence from an excessive 
propensity tO' improve the faculty of reason, 
and to follow its ' dictates and discoveries: 
while the latter sprang up,lilse a rank weed, 
from the neglect and contempt of human rea- 
son. The Arminians derive their name and 
their origin from James Arrainius, or Harmen- 
sen, who was first pastor at Amsterdam, after- 
wards professor of divinity at Leydenj'and 
who attracted the esteem and applause of his 
very -enemies, by his acknowledged" candour, 
penetration, and piety.f They received also 
the denomination of JRemonstrants, from an 
humble petition, entitled their Remonstrance, 
which they addressed, in 1610, to the states of 
Holland and West-Friseland; and, as the pa- 
trons of Calvinism presented an address in op- 
position to this, which they called their Coun- 
ter-Remonstrance, the latter received the 
name of Coimter'jlemonstrants. 

who was at .the head of the ecclesiastical consistory 
oftthat city, paid such regard to the letter of the 
elector, as. to. avoid requiring a subscription to this 
form from the candidates for the ministry; and his 
conduct, in this respect, was- imitated by his succes- 
s'ors. The remonstrances of the elector do not seem 
to have had the same effect upon-those who govern- 
ed the church of Geneva; for the form maintained 
its credit ahd authority there until the y^ar 1708, 
when, without being abrogated, by any positive act, 
it fell into disuse. In severai--other. parts' of Swit- 
^rland, it was still imposed as a rule of faith, as ap- 
pears from the letters addressed by George I., king 
Of Great Britain, and by the king of Prussia, in 1723, 
to the Swiss cantons, in order to procure the abroga- 
j tion of this form, which was considered-as au obsta- 
cle to the union of the Keformed and Luth^raj/ 
churches. See the Memoires poiir servjr a THigtoire 
des Troubles arrivees en Suisse a I'occasion du Con- 
sensus, published at Amsterdam in 1726. 

* See the work last quoted, and also Christ. Matth. 
Pfaffii. Schediasma de Formula Consens. Helvet. 

t The most ample account wo have of this emi- 
nent man is given iy Caspar Brandt^in his Historia 
yit» Jac. Atnjinii, published at JJeyden, in 1724, and 
the year after by me at Brunswick, with an addi- 
tional preface and^some annotations. See also IVou- 
veau Dic'iionaire Histor. et Critique, tom. K p. 471. 
They who would form a just and accurate notion of 
his temper, genius, and doctrine, will do well to pe- 
ruse, with particular attention, hisbisputationespub- 
licffi et privatffi. There arc in his manner of reason- 
ing, and also in his phraseology, some little remains 
of the scholastic jargon of that age; yet we dnd in 
bis W[itiilgs, upon the whole, niuch of that simplicity 
and perspicuity which his followers have always 
looked upon,,and still consider, as among-the princi^- 
pal qualities of a Christian minister. - For an ac- 
count of the Arminian confessions of faitli, and the 
historical writers who have treated of this sect, see 
J. Christ. Kocher's Biblioth. Theol. Syiribolicse, p. 481. 



II, Arminius, though he had imbibed in his 
tender years the doctrines of Geneva, and had 
even received his theological- education in the 
university of that dty, yet rejected, when he 
arrived at the age of manhood, the sentiments, 
concerning predestination and the divine de- 
crees, that were adopted by the greatest ^rt 
of the reformed churches, and embraced the 
principles and communion of those, whose re- 
ligious system extended the love of the Su- 
preme Being, and the merits of Jesus Christ, 
to ail mankind.* As time and deep medita- 
tion had only served to confirm him in these 
principles, he thought himself obliged, by the 
didtates both of candour and conscience, to 
profess them publicly, when he had obtained 
tiie chair of divinity in the university of Ley- 
den, and to oppose the doctrine and sentimenta 
of Calvin on these heads, which ha,d been fol- 
lowed b^ the greatest part of the Dtitph clergy. 
Two considerations encouraged him, in a par- 
ticular inanner, to venture upon this open de- 
.rjlaration -of -his sentiments; for he was per- 
suaded, on one hand, that there were many 
persons, beside himself, and, among these, 
some of the first rank and dignity, who were 
highly disgusted at the doctrine of absolute 
decrees; and, on the other, he knew that the 
Dutch divines ar)d''doctors were neither obliged 
by their confession of faith, nor by any other 
public law, to adofN: and propagate the princi- 
ples of Calvin. Thus animated and encour- 
aged, he taught his sentime.nts publicly; with 
great fireedbm and equal success, and persuad- 
ed many of the truth 6f his doctrine: but,. as 
Calvinism was at this time in a ^flourishing 
state in Holland, this freedom procured him a 
multitude of enemies, and drew upon him the 
severest marks of disapprobation and resent- 
ment from those who ajihered to the theologi- 
cal system of Geneva, and more especially 
ftom Francis Gomar, his colleague. Thus- 
commenced 'that loiig, tredious, and intricate 
controversy, which afterwards made such a 
noise in Europe. Arminius died in 1609, when 
ii vvas just beginning to involve his country in 
contention and discord.f 



* Bertius in his Funeral 'Oration on Arminius, 
Brandt in his history of the life of that divine, and 
almost all the eedesiastical historians of this period, 
mention the occasion of this change in his sentt- 
meuts. It happenedin 1591, as appears from the re.~ 
markable letter of Arminius to Grynsus, dated in 
that y^ar, in which the former proposes to the latter 
some of -his theological doubts. This letter is pub- 
lished in-the Siblioth. Brem. Theol. Fhilolog. toin. 
iii. p. 364. - 

t The history .of this controversy, and of the pub- 
lic discords i^nd tumults it occasioned, is more, cir- 
cumstantially related by Brandt, in the second and 
third volumes of his History of -the Reformation, 
than.'by any other writer. This excellent history is 
written 'in .Du^'ch; but' there is an abridgment of it 
in French-, which has been translated into English. 
Add to this, Uyt^nbogard's Ecclesiastical History, 
written also in Dutch; Limborchi Historia Vitse Epis- 
cojjii; and the EpistolE Clarorum Virorum, published 
by Limborch.. Those who desire a more concise view 
of this contest, will find it in Limborch'sKelatio His- 
torica de Origine et Progressu Controversiarum in 
Foederato Belglo de Prsdestinatione et capitibus an- 
itexis, which is subjoined to the latter editions of 
hia Theologia Christiana, or Body of Divinity. It is 
true, all these are Arminians; and,.^5 impartiality 
requires our hearing both sides;.the reader may con 
auli Triglcind's Ecclesiastical History, composed like 
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. HI. After the deaths of Arminius, the con- 
test seeined to be carried on, during soine 
years, with equal success; so that it was not 
easy to foresee which side would gain the as- 
cendency. The demands of the Arminians 
were moderate; they required no more than a 
bare ioleration of their religious sentiments^* 
and some of the first men in the republic, 
such as Olden-Bameveldt, Gr-otius, Hooger- 
beets, and several others, looked upon this de- 
mand as reasonable and just. It was the opinion 
of these great men, that, as the points in de- 
bate had not been determined by the Belgic 
confession of faith, every individual had an 
unquestionable right to judge for himself, more 
especially in a free state, which had thrown 
off the yoke of spiritual despotism and civil 
tyranny. In consequence of this persuasion,- 
they tised their utmost efforts to accommodate 
matters, and left ,no methods unemployed to 
engage the Calvinists to treat with Christian 
moderation, and forbearance their dissenting 
brethren. These efforts were at first-attended 
with some prospect of success,. Maurice, 
prince of Orange, and the princess dowager, 
his mother, countenanced these pacific mea- 
sures,, though the former became afterwards 
one of the warmest adversaries of the Armini- 
ans. Hence a conference was holden in 1611, 
at the Hague, between the contending parties; 
another took place at Delft in 1613; and with 
the same view, a pacific edict vfas issued in 
1614 by the states of Holland to exhort. them 
to charity and mutual forbearance; hot to men- 
tion a number of expedients applied in vain to 
■prevent the schism that threatened the church. f 
But these measures confirmed, instead of re- 
moving, the apprehensions of the, Calvinists; 
from day to day they were still inore firmly 
persuaded, that the Arminians aimed at iio- 
thing less than the ruin of all religion; and 
hence they censured their magistrates with 
great warmth and freedom, for interposing 
their authority to promote peace and union 
with such adversaries;! and those, who are 
well informed and impartial, must candidly 
acknowledge, that the Arminians were far 
fi-om being sufficiently cautious in avoiding 
connexions with persons of loose principles, 
and that, by frequenting the company of those, 



wise in Dutch, anda prodigious nuinberof polemical 
writings published against the Arminians. 

5!^* This toleration was offered to them in the 
conference holden at the Hague in 1611, provided 
they would re'rtounce the errors of Socinianism.' ^ee 
Trigland's History, and also Henry Brandt's Collatjo 
S.criptOrum-habita Hagffi-Comitum. 

■f The writers who have given -accounts of these 
transactions are well known: we shall only mention 
the first and second volumes of the Histoire dc Louis 
XIII. byLe Vasgor, who treats largely and accurate- 
ly of these -religious commotions, - and of the civil 
transactions that were connected with them. ^ 

{The conduct of the, states of Hollantl, who em-, 
ployed not only the language of persuasion, but also 
the voice of authority, in order to calm these com- 
motions, and restore peace to the church, was de- 
fended, with his usual learning anU eloquence, by 
Grotius, in two treatises. One, whicH contaiiis the 
general principles on which this defence is founded, 
la entitled, " De Jure summarum Potestatum circa 
Sacra;" the Other, ln,<which these principles are pe- 
culiarly applied in justifying the conduct of the 
states, was published, in 1613, under the following 
title: "Or/iinum HoUandiffl a'c West-Frisiffi Pielas a 
multorum Calumniis vindicata." 



whose sentiments were entirely different fivm 
the received doctrines of the reformed church, 
they furnished their enemies with a pretext for 
suspecting their ovra principles, and represent- 
ing their theological system in the worst oolpiits. 
■ IV. It is worthy of observation, that this 
unhappy controversy, which assumed another 
form, and was rendered more comprehensive 
by. new subjects of contention, after the synod 
of Dordrecht, was at this time confined to the 
doctrines relating to predestination and grace. 
The sentiments of the Arminians concerning 
these intricate points, were comprehended in 
five articles. ■ They held, 

1 . " That God, from all eternity, determin- 
ed to bestow salvation on those who, as he 
foresaw, would persevere to the end in their 
faith in Christ Jesus, and to inflict everlasting 
pimishments oij those who should continue in 
their unbehef, and resist, to the end of life, his 
divine succours: 

Z. " That Jesus Christ, by his death and suf- 
ferings, made an atonement for the sins of 
mankind in .general, and of every individual 
in particular: that, however, none but those 
who believe in him can be partakers of that di- 
vine benefit. 

3. " That true faith cannot proceed from 
the exercise of our natural faculties and powers, 
or from the force and operation of free-will, 

^ince-man, in consequence of his natural cor- 
ruption, is incapable either of thinking or do- 
ing any good thing; and that therefore it is ne- 
cessary to his conversion and salvation, that 
he be regenerated and renewed by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, which is the gift of 
God, through Jesus Christ. 

4. "That, this divine grace, or energy of 
the Holy Ghost, which heals tlie disorders of a 
corrupt nature, begins, advances, and brings 
to perfection, every thing that can be called 
good in man; and that, consequently, all good 
works, without exception, are to be attributed 
to God alone, and to the operation of his grace; 
that, nevertheless, this grace does not-/orce the 
man to act against his inclination, but may be 
resisted and rendered ineffectual by the per- 
verse will of the impeniteiit sinner. 

5. "That they who are united to Christ by 
faith are thereby' -furnished with abundant 
strength, and with succours sufiicient to ena- 
ble them to triuinph over the seductions of Sa- 
tan, and the allurements of sin and tempta- 
tion; but that the question. Whether such -ntoi/ 
fall from their faith, and forfeit finally this 
state of grace, has not been yet resolved with 
sufficient perspicuity, and must, therefore, he 
yet more careftilly examined by,a.n attentive 
study of what the Scriptures have declared in 
relation to this iniportaiit point." 

It is to be observed, that this last article was 
afterwards changed by the Arminians, who, in 
process of time, declared their sentinients with 
less caution, and positively affirmed, that the 
saints might fall from a^state^of grace.* 

If we are to judge of men's sentiments by 

* The history of these five articles, and more par- 
ticularly of tlx,eir reception' and progress in England, 
has been written by Dr. Heylin, whose book was 
translated into Dutch by the learned and eloquent 
Brandt, and published at Rotterdam in 168'' 
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their words and declarations, the tenets of the 
Anoinians, at the period now under considera- 
tion, hear a manifest resemblitnoel to the Lu- 
theran systejm. But the Calvinists did not 
judge in this manner; oii the contrary, they 
explained the words and declarations of the 
Arminians according to the notions they had 
formed of the hidden sentiments of those secta- 
ries; and, instead of judging of their opiniohs by 
their expressions, they judged of their expres'^ 
SLons by their opinions. They maintained, 
that the Arminians designed, under, these spe- 
cious and artful declarations, to insinuate the 
poison of Socinianism and Pelagianisih into 
-unwary and uninstructed minds. The secret 
thoughts of men are only known to Him, who 
is the searcher of hearts; and it is his privilege 
alone to pronounce judgment upon those in- 
tentions and designs which are concealed from 
public view. But if we were allowed to inter- 
pret the five articles now mentioned in a ^ense 
conformable to what the leading doctors among 
the Arminians have taught in later times con- 
cerning these points, it would be diiScult to 
show, that the suspicions of the Calvinists were 
entirely groundless; for it is certain, whatever 
the Arminians may allege to the contrary, that 
the sentiments of their most eminent theologi- 
cal writers, afler the synod of Dordrecht, con- 
cerning divine graoe, ~aiid the doctrines that 
arc connected with it, are much more accor- 
dant to the opinions of the Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians, than to those -of the Lutheran 
church.* 

V. 'The mild and favourable treatment which 
the Arminians received from the magistrates 
of Holland, and from several persons of merit 
and distinction, encouraged them to hope, that 
their ftifaiis would take a prosperous turn, or 
at/ least that their cause was not desperate, 
when an unexpected storm arose against them, 
and blasted their expectations. This change 
was produced by causes entirely foreign to re- 
ligion; and its origin must be sought in those 
connexions which can scarcely be admitted as 
possible by the philosopher, but are perpetually 
presented to the view- of the historian. A se-. 
cret misunderstanding had for some time sub- 
sisted between the stadtholder Ma'urice, prince 
of Orange, and some of the principal magis- 
trates and ministers of the new republic, such 
as Olden-Bameveldt, Qrotius, and ' Hooger- 
beets; and this misunderstanding had at length 
broken out into an open enmity and discord. 
The views-of this great prince are differently 
repiresented by different historians. Some al- 
lege, that he had formed the design of getting 
himself declared count of Holland, a dignity 
which William I. , the glorious founder .of Belgic 
liberty, is also said to have had in view.f Others 



* This is a curious remade. It would seem as if 
the Lutherans were not Semi-Pelagians; as if they 
considered man as absolutely passive in the w,ork 
of his conversion and sanctification; but such an 
opinion sufely has never been the general doctnne 
of their church,-however rigorously Luther may have 
expressed himself on that head, in some unguarded 
moments: more especially it may be affirmed, tliat 
in later times the Lutherans are, to a man, Serai-Pe- 
lagians; and let it not be thought that this is imput- 
ed to them as a reproach. 

t That Maurice aimed at the dignity of count of 
Holland we learn from Aubery's Memoircs pour ser- 
Vol. IL— 36 



affirm, that he only aspired to a greater de- 
gree of authority and influence than seemed 
consistent with the liberties of the republic; it is 
at least certain, that some of the principal per- 
sons in the government suspected him of aim- 
ing at supreme -dominion. The leading men 
above mentioned opposed these designs; and 
these leading men were the patrons of the .Ar- 
mmians. The Arminians adhered to these 
their defenders, without whose aid they could 
have no prospect of security or protection. 
Their adversaries the Goraarists, on the con- 
trary, seconded the views and espoused the 
intei:ests of the prince, and inflamed his resent- 
ment, which had been already kindlfed by va- 
rious suggestions, to the disadvantage of the 
.Arminians, and of those who protected them. 
Thus, after mutual suspicions and discontents, 
the flame broke out with violence; and Mau- 
rice aimed at the ruin of those who ruled tho 
republic without showing a proper regard to 
his counsels, and also of the Arminians, vrho 
espoused their cause. The men who sat at the 
helm of government, were cast into prison. 
Olden-Bameveldt, a man of gravity and wis- 
dom, whose hairs were groyra grey in the ser- 
vice of his country, lost his life on a public- 
scaffold; while Grotius and Hoogerbeets wera 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment^* under 

vir a I'Histoire d'Hollande et des aiitres Provinces 
Urties, sect. ii. If we are to believe Aubery (inform- 
ed by his father, who was, at that -time, ambassador 
of France- at the Hague,) Olden-Bameveldt disap- 
proved this' design, prevented its execution, and lost 
his life foy his bold opposition to the viewsof the prince. 
This account is looked upon as erroneous by Le Vas- 
sor, who takes much pains to refute it, and indeed with 
success, in his Histoire de Louis XIII., t. ii. p. ii. Le 
Clerc, in his Biblioth. Choisie, and in iiis History of 
the United Provinces, endeavours to confirm what 
is related by Aubery; and also affirms, that the pro- 
ject formed by Maurice had been entertained before 
by his father. The determination of this debated 
point is not necessary to our present purpose. It ia 
sufficient to observe, what is acknowledged on all 
sides, that Olden-Barneveldt and his associates sus- 
pected prince MauriQ,e of' a design of encroaching 
upon the liberties of the republic, and arrogating to 
himself, the supreme dominion. 'Hence 'arose the 
zeal of Barneveldt \o weaken his influence, and. to 
'set -bounds -to bis authority; hence the indignation 
and resentment of Maurice; and hence the downfall 
of the Arminian -sect, .which enjoyed the patronage 
and adhered to the int^ests of .Olden-Barneveldt 
and Grotius. 

* The truth of this general account of these un ' 
happy divisions will undoubtedly be acknowledged 
by all parties, particularly at this period, when these 
tumults and commotions have' subsided, and the spi- 
rit of party is less blind, partial^ and violent; and the 
candid and ingenuous Calvinists who acknowledge 
this, will not thereby d» the smallest prejudice to 
Iheir cause. If they should even grant (what I nei- 
ther pretend' to affirm nor deny) that their ancestors, 
carried away by the impetuous spirit of the times, 
defended .their religious opinions in a manner that 
was far from being consistent with the dictates'of 
moderation and prudence, no rational conclusion can 
be drawn from tms, either against them or the gbod- 
ness.of their cause; for it is.well known ^ both by ob- 
servation and experience, that unjustifiable things 
have" often been done by men, whose characters and 
intentions, 'in general, were' good aiid upright, and 
that a good cause has frequently been maintained by 
methods that would not bear a rigorous examina- 
tion. 'What I havesaid with brevity on this subject 
is confirmedi and amplified by Le Clerc, in his Histo-' 
■rie des Provinces Unies, andin the Biblioth. Choisie^ 
tom. it. p. 134; and also by Grotius, in his Apologeti 
cus eorum, qui HoUandis et West-Frisite, et vicinis 
quibusdam Nationibus, pnefiierunt an'teMiitationeib 
quae eveiiit Aniio 1618. The life of Olden-Barna- 
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what pretext, or in consequence of what accu- 
Bationg or crimes, is unknown to us.* As the 
Arrainians were not charged with any viola- 
tion of the laws, but merely with departing 
from the established rehgion, their cause "was 
not of such a nature as rendered it cognisable 
by a civil tribunal. That, however, this cause 
might be regularly decided, it was judged pro- 
per to bring it before an ecclesiastical assembly, 
or national synod. This method of proceed- 
ing was agreeable to the sentiments and prin- 
ciples of the Calvinists, who are of opinion, 
that all spiritual concerns and religious con- 
troversies ought to be judged and decided by 
an ecclesiastical assembly or council.f 

VJ. Accordingly a synod was convoked at 
Dordrecht, in 1618, by the counsels and in- 
fluence of prince Maurice,t at which were pre- 
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veldt, written in Dutch, was published in 1648. The 
history of his trial, and of the judgment pronounced 
on the famous triumvirate, mentioned above, was 
dtawn by .Gerard Brandt from authentic records, and 
published.under the following tide: Histdrie van de 
RechtS'pleginge gehouden in den'jaaren 1618 en 
1619, omtrent de drie gevangene Heeren Johan van 
Olden-Barneveldt, Kombout Hoogerbeets, en Hugo 
de ^robt; a third edition of this book, augmented 
with annotations, appeared in 1723. * The History 
of the liife ami-Actions of Grotius, composed in 
Butch by 'Casper Brandt and Adrian van Cattenburg, 
and drawn mostly from original papers, throws a con- 
siderable degree of light on the history of these trans- 
actions. This famous work was published in 1727) 
under the following title: Historie van het leven des 
Heeren HuigdeGroot, beschrewen tot den An fang 
van zyn Gesand chap wegcns de Konipginne en 
Kroone van Zweden aanit Hof van Vrankryck, door 
Caspard Brandt, en vervolgt tot zyndoodt door Adri-" 
an, van Cattenburg-. Those who desire ,to form a 
true and accurate notion of the character and con- 
duct of Grotius, and to see him as it were near hand, 
""must have recourse to this excellent work, since al- 
most all the other accounts of this great man are in- 
sipid, lifeless, and exhibit little else than a poor sha- 
dow, instead of a real and animated substance. The 
life of Grotius, composed by Burigni in French, de- 
serves perhaps to be included in this general censure; 
it is at least a very indifferent and superficial per- 
formance. Qt^ There appeared in Holland a warm 
vindication of the memory of this great man, in a 
work published in 1727, and entitled,'6rotii Manes 
ab iniquis Obtrectationibus vindicati; accedit Scrip- 
torum ejus, turn editorum tum in editorum, Conspec- 
tus Triplex. See the following note. 

QC^ * Dr. Mosheim, however impartial, seem's to 
have consulted more the authors of one side than 
of the other, probably because they are more nume- 
rous, and more generally known. When lie publish- 
ted this history, the worldliad-not been favoured with 
the'Letters, Memoirs, and Negotiations of Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton; which lord Royston (afterwards earl of 
Hardwicke) drew forth from his inestimable trea- 
sure of-historical,manuscripts, and presented to the 
public, or rather at first to a select number of per- 
.sons, to whom he distributed a small number of co- 
pies of these Negotiations, printed at his o.wn ex- 
pense. They were soon translated both into Dutch 
and French; and though it cannot, be affirmed that 
the spirit of partyis no where di^overable in them, 
yet they contain anecdotes with respect both to Ol- 
den-Barneveldt and Grotius; whiob the Arminians, 
and the other patrons of these two great men, have 
been studious. to conceal. These' anecdotes, though 
they may not be sufficient to justify the severities 
exercised against these eminent men, would, how- 
ever, have prevented Dr. Mosheim from saying that 
he knew not under what pretext they were arrested, 

Q(^ t The Calvinists are not particular in this; 
and indeed.it is natural .that debates, purely theolo- 
g:ical, should be discussed in an assembly of -divines. 

.^J^-J Our author, aiwaysvforgets to mention the 
,brder, issued -by the states-general, for the convoca- 
,tidn of this famou^ synod; and, by his, manner of 
expressing himself, and particularly by the phras^ 



sent ecclesiastical deputies from the United 
Provinces, as also ftom the churches of Eng- 
laiid, Hesse, Bremen, Switzerland, and the Pa- 
latinatte. The leading men among the Armi- 
nians appeared, before this &mous assembly, 
to defend their cause; and they had, at their 
head, Simon Episcopius, who was, at that 
time, professor of divinity at Leyden, had for- 
merly been the disciple of Arminius, and ad 
mired, even by his enemies, on account of the 
depth of his judgment, the extent of his learn- 
ing, and the force of his eloquence. This emi- 
nent man addressed a discourse, full of mode- 
ration, gravity, and elocution, to the assembled 
divines; but this was no sooner finished, than dif- 
ficulties arose, which prevented the conference 
the Arminians had demanded, in order to show 
the grounds, in reason and Scripture, on which 
their opinions were founded. The Arminian 
deputies proposed to begin the defence of thfeir 
cause hf refuting tbe opinions of the Calvin- 
ists. This proposal was rejected by the synod, 
which looked upon the Arminians as a set of 
men that lay under the charge of heresy, and 
therefore thought it incuint»nt upon Ihem to 
declare and prove their own opinions, before 
they could be allowed to combat the senti 
ments of others. The design of the Armint 
ans, in the proposal they made, was probably 
to get the people on their side, by such an un- 
favourable representation of the Calvinistical 
system, and of the harsh consequences that 
seem deducible.from it, as might excite, in the 
minds of those who were present, a disgust to 
its patrons and abettors; and it is more than 
probable, that one of the principal reasons, 
that engaged the members of the synod to re- 
ject this proposal, was a consideration bf the 
genius and talents of Episcopius, and an appre- 
hension of the effects of his eloquence upon 
the" multitude. When all the methods era- 
ployed to persuade the Arminians to submit 
to the manner of proceeding, proposed by the 
synod, proved ineffect\ial, they were excluded 
from that assembly, and returned home, com- 
plainihg bitterly of the rigoflr and partiality 
with which they had been treated. Their 
cause was nevertheless tried in their absence; 
and, in consequence of a strict examination of 
their writings, they, were pronounced guilty 
of pestilential errors, and condemned as cor- 
ruptors of the true religion. This santence 
was followed by its natural effects, which were 
the excommunication of the Arminians, the 
suppression of their religious assemblies, and 
the deprivation of their ministers. In this un- 
happy contest, the candid and impartial ob- 
server will easily perceive that faults were 
committed on both sides. Which-of the con- 
tending parties may justly be thought most 
worthy of censure, is appoint, whose discus- 
sion is foreign to our present purpose.* 



(Mauritio auctore,) would'seem to insinuate, that it 
was by the prince that this assembly was called to. 
gether. The legitimacy of the manner of convoking 
this synod was questioned by Olden-Barneveldt, who 
maintained that the states-general had no sort of 
authority in matters of religion, not even the power 
of assembling a synod; affirming that this was an 
act of sovereignty, that belonged to each province 
separately and respectively. See Carleton's Letters. 
* The writers who have given accountK of the ny 
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Vn. We ahftll not here appreciate either the 
merit or demerit of the divines who were as- 
sembled in this famous syiiod; but We cannot 
help' observing that their sanctity, wisdom, 
and virtue, taive been exalted beyond all 
measure by the Calvinists, while their partial- 
ity, viojeiice, and their ojher defects, have 
been exaggerated with some degree of malig- 
nity by the Arminians.* There is n6" doubt 
that,, among the members of this assembly, 
who sat in judgment upon the Arminians, 
there were several persons equally distinguished 
by their learning, piety, and integrity, who act- 
ed with upright intentions, and had not the least 
notion, that the steps J^hey were takiiig, or en- 
couraging, were inconsistent with equity and 
wisdom. On thaother hand it clearly appears,, 
that the Arminians had reason to complain of 
several circumstances that strike us- in the his- 
tory of this remarkable period. It is evident 
in the first place, that the ruin of their com- 
munity was a point not only premeditated', but 
determined even Ijefore the meeting of the na- 
tional synod;t and that this synod was not so 
much assembled to_examine their doctrine, in 
order to see whether it was worthy of tolera- 
tion and indulgence, as to publish and execute, 
with a certain solemnity, with an air of jus- 
tice, and with the sufiiagesand consent of for- 
eign divines, whose authority was respectable, 
a sentence already drawn up. and agi;eed upon 
by those who had the principal direction of 
these aifairs. It is farther to be observed, that 
the accusers and adversaries of the Arminians 
were their judges, and that Bogerman, who 

S resided in this synod, was distinguished by 
is peculiar hatred of that sect; that neither' 
the Dutch nor foreign divines had the liberty 
of giving their suffrages according to their own 
private sentiments, but were obliged to deliver 
the opinions of the princes and magistrates, of 
whose orders they were the depositories;]: that 
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nod of Dordrecht, are mentioned by Jo. Albert Fa- 
bricius, in his Biblioth. Grsee. vol. xi. p. 723. The 
most ample ^account of this famous assembly has 
been given by Braadt« in .the second aiid third vo. 
lumes of his History of the Reformation in the Uni- 
ted Provinces; but,' as this author is an Arminian, it 
will not he improper to compare his relation with" a 
worjc of the learned Leydekker, in which the piety 
and justice of the proceedings of this synod are vin- 
dicated against the censures of Brandt. This work, 
which is composed in Dutch, was published in 1707 
under the following title: Eere van de ifationale Sy- 
node van Dordrecht, voorgestaan en bevestigd tegen 
de beschuldingen, van G. Brandt. Atter comparing 
diligently these' two p.roduetions, I can see no enor- 
mous error in Brandt; for, in truth,- these two wri- 
ters do jiot so much dilfer about facts, as they dcr in 
the reasoning- they deduce from them, and in their 
accounts of the causes whence they proceeded. 'The 
reader will do Veil to consult the Letters of the 
learned and worthy Mr. John Hale of Eton, who was 
an impartial spectator of jhe proceedings of the sy- 
nod, and who relates with candour and' simplicity 
what he saw and heard. 

* All that appeared unfair to the Arminians in the 
proceedings of this synod has been collected 'in a 
Dutch book, entitled, Nulliteyten, Miskandelingen, 
ende onbyllike, Proceduren des nationalen Synodi 
gehouden binnen Dordrecht, &c. 1619. 

,t This assertion is of too weighty a nature to be 
advanced without sufficient proof. Our author quotes 
no authority for it. . 

!)S- 1 Here our author has fallen into a palpable 
mistake. The Dutch divines had no commission but 
from their respective consistories, or subordinate ec- 
clesiasttcal assemblies; nor are they ever deposito. 



the influence of the lay deputies, who appear- 
ed in the synod with commissions irora the 
states-gcner?il and the prince of Orange, was 
still Bupelior to that of the ecclesiastical mem- 
"bers, who sat as judges; and, lastly, that the 
spleinn promise, made to the Arminij,ns, when 
they were summoned before tbe synod, that 
they sliould be allowed to enjoy the liberty of 
explaining and defending their opinions as far 
as they thought proper or necessary to their 
justification, was manifestly violated.* 

VIII. The Arminians, in. consequence of the 
decision of the synod, were considered as ene- 
mies of their country 'and of its established re- 
ligion; and they were accordingly treated with 
great severity. They were deprived of all 
their posts and employments, whether ecclesi- 
astical or civil; and, which they Iqoked upon 
as a yet more intolerable instance of the ri- 
gour of their adversaries, their ministers wore 
silenced, and their congregations were sup- 
pressed. They refused obedience tp the or- 
der, by which their pastors were prohibited 
from performingj in public, their ministerial 
functions; and thus they drew upon them- 
selves anew the resentment of their superiors 
who punished them by fines, imprisonment, 
exile, and other marks of ignominy. To avoid 
these vexations, many of them retired to An- 
twerp, others fled into France; while a consi- 
derable number,- accepting the invitation sent 
to them by Frederic, duke of Holstein, formed 
a colony, which settled in the dominions of 
that prince,, and built for themselves a hand- 
some town called Frederiostadt, in the duchy 
qf Sleswick, where their descendants still live 
unmolested, in the open profession and free 
exercise of their religion. The heads of this 
colony were persons of distinction, who had" 
been obliged to leave their -native country on 
account of these troubles, |)articularly Adrian 
Vander-Wael, who was the first governor of 
the new city.f Amdng the persecuted eccle- 
siastics, who followed this coloijy, were, the 
iamous Vprstius, (who, by hjs religious senti- 
ments, which diifered little from the Socinian 
systetn, had rendered the Arminians particular- 
ly odious,) Grevinckhovius (a man of a reso- 
lute spirit, who had been pastor at Rotter- 
dam,) Goulart, Grevius, 'Walther, Narsius, 
and others.| 

IX. After- the death of prince Maurice, 
which happened in 1625, the Arminian exiles 



ries of the orders of their magistrateSj^who have 
lay-deputies to represent them both in^'provincial 
and national synods. As to the English and other 
foreign doctors who appeared in the synod, the case 
perhaps may have been somewhat diftbrent. . 

* See L^ 'VasBor, Histoire du Regno de Louis 'XIIL 
torn. iii. Hvr. xii. p. 365, — and Mosheim'a preface to 
the Latiri translation of the account of the synod 
of Dordrecht,, written by the eher-memorable John 
Hale. .. 

_ t The history of this colony is accurately related 
in the fampus letters published by Philip Limborch 
andChriStian Hartsoeker, entitled, Epistols prses- 
tantipm et eruditorum virorum ecclesiastics et tliea- 
logics, of which the last edition was published at 
Amsi'erdam in 1704. See also Molleri Introductio 
in Histor, Cherspnesi CimbricGe, p. ii. p. 108. and 
Pontoppidani Annales Ecciesiae Danicce Diplomatic!, 
tom.. iii. p. 714. 

J For an ample account of 'Vorstius, see Molleri 
Cinibria Literata, tom. ii. where we .find a particular 
account of the other ecclesiastics above mentioned. 
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experienced the mildness and clemency of his 
brother and succeasor Frederic Henry, under 
whose administration they were recalled from 
banishment, and restored to ^heir former repu- 
tation and tranquillity. Those who had taken 
refiige in the kingdom of France, and in "the 
Spanish Netherlands, were the first that em- 
braced this occasion of returning to their na- 
tive country, where -they erected churches in 
several places, and more particularly in the' 
cities of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, under 
the mild shade of religious toleration. That, 
they might also have a public seminary for the 
instruction of their youth,' and the propagation 
of their theological principles, they founded a 
college at A^nster^am, in which two professors 
were appointed to instruct the candidates for 
the ministry, in the various branches of litera- 
ture and science, sacred and profane. Simon 
Episcopius v/aM the first professor of theology 
among the Arminians; and, since his time, tite 
seminary now mentioned has been, in general, 
furnished with professors eminent for their 
learning and genius, such as Courcelles, Poe- 
lenburg, Limborch, Le Clerc, Cattenbufg,* 
and Wetstein. 

X. We have already seen that the origi- 
nal difference, between the Arminians and 
the Calvinists, was entirely confined to the 
five points mentioned abov'e, relative tp the 
doctrines of predestination and grace; and 
it was the doctrine of the former concerning 
these points alone that occasioned their con- 
demnation in the synod of Dordrecht. It is 
&rther to be observed, that these points, as 
explained at that time by the Arminians, seem- 
ed to differ very little from the Lutheran sys- 
tem. But after the dissolution of the synod, 
and especially after the return of the Arminian 
exiles into their native country, the theologi- 
cal system of this community underwent a re- 
markable change, and assumed an aspect that 
distinguished it entirely from that of all other 
Christian churches; for then they gave a new 
explication of these five articles, that made 
them almost coincide with the doctrine of 
those who deny the necessity of divine suc- 
cours in the work of conversion, and in the 
paths of virtue. They even went farther; and, 
bringing the greatest part of the doctrines of 
Christianity before the tribunal of reason, they 
modified them considerably, and reduced them 
to an excessive degree of simplicity. Armi- 
nius, the parent and founder of the commu- 
nity, was undoubtedly the inventor of this 
new form of doctrine, and taught it to his dis- 
ciples;'! but it was first digested into a regular 

* There is an accurate -account of these and the 
other Arminian writers given by Adrian van Cat- 
tenburg, in bis Bibliotbeca Scriptorum Remonstran- 
"tiunl, printed at Amsterdam in- 1728. 

f It is a common opinion, that the ancient Armi- 
nians, who flourished before the synod of Dordrecht, 
were much more sound in their opinions, and strict 
in their morals, than those who have lived since that 
period; that Anniniua himself'only rejected the Cai- 
vinistical doctrine of absolute decrees, and what he 
took to be its immediate consequences, adopting in 
aU other points the doctrines received in' the reform- 
ed churches; but tliat his disciples, and more espe- 
cially Episcopius, had boldly transgressed the bounds 
which had been wisely prescribed by their master, 
and had gone over to the Pelagians, and even to the 
Socinians- Such, I say, "ia the opinion commonly 



system, and embeUished with the charms of a 
masculine eloquence, by Episcopius, whose 
learning and genius have given him a place 
among the Armmian doctors, next to their 
founder.* 

XI. The great and ultimate end which the 
Arminians seem to have in view is, that Chris- 
tians, though divided in their opinions, may be 
united in fi'atemaj, charity and love, and thus 
be formed into one £imily or community, not- 
withstanding the diversity of their theological 
sentiments. In order to execute their benevo- 
lent purpose, they maintain, that Christ <le- 
mands fi-om his servants more DJrliM than/ai(A/ 
that he has confined^ to a tew articles, that 
belief which is essential to salvation; that, on 
the other hand, the rules of practice he has 
prescribed are extremely large in their extent; 
and that charity and virtue ought to be the 
principal study of true Christians. Their de- 
finition of a true Christian is somewhat latitu- 
dinarian in point of belief. According to their 
.account, every person is a genuine subject of 
the kingdom of Christ, " 1. who receives the 
Scriptures, and more especially the New Testa- 
ment, as the rule of his faith, however h'e may 
think proper to interpret and explain these sa- 
cred oi^acles; 2. who abstains from idolatry, 
polytheism, and all their concomitant absurdi^- 
tie^; 3. who leads a decent, honest, and virtu- 
ous life, directed and regulated by the laws of 
God; and, 4. who never discovers a spirit of 
persecution, discord, or ill-will, toward those 
who differ from him in their religious senti- 
ments, or in their manner of interpreting Scrip- 
ture. " Thus the wide bosom of the Arminian 
church is open to Christians in general, how- 
ever they may differ in some of their theologi- 



entertained concermng this matter. But it appears, 
on the contrary, evident to me, that Arminius him- 
self had laiid the plan of tha! theological, system, . 
which was, in after-times, embraced by his follow- 
ers, and-that he bad instilled the main principles of 
it into the minds of his disciples; and that these lat- 
ter, and partitularly Episcopius, did really no more 
than bring this plan to a greater degree of perfection, 
and propagate, with more courage and perspicuity, 
the doctrines it contained. I have the t&stimony of 
Arminius to support this notions, beside many others 
that might be alleged in 'its behalf: for, in the last 
will made by this eminent man, a little before his 
death', he plainly and positively declares, that the 
great object he had in view, in all his theological 
and ministerial labours, was to unite in one commu- 
nity, cemented by the bonds.of fraternal charity, all 
sects and denominations of Christians, the papists 
excepted.^ His words, as they are recorded in the 
fiineral oration, which was composed on occasion of 
his death by Bertius, are as follow: " Ea proposui et 
ducui .^. '. qu{e ad propagatioriem amplificationem- 
que veritatis religionis Christianse, veri Dei cultus, 
communis pietatis, et sancts inter homines conver-" 
sationis,''deniqu,e ad convenientem.Christiano nomi- 
hi tranquillitatem et pacem -juxta verbum Dei pos- 
sent conferre, excludens ex iis papatum, cum quo 
nulla unitas fidei, nullum pietatis aut Christians 
pacis vinculum servari potest^* These words, in 
their amount, coincide perfectly with, the modern 
system of Arminianism, which extends the limits of 
the Christian church, and relaxes the bonds of fra- 
ternal communion in such a manner, that Christians 
of all denominations, whatever their sentiments 
and opinions may be (papists excepted,) may bs 
formed into one religious body, and live together in 
brotherly love and concord.. 

* The life of this eminent man was composed in 
Latin by the learned and judicious Limborch, and is 
singularly worthy of an attentive perusal. It wai 
published at Amsterdam in 1701. 
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cal opinions. The papi^ta alone are excluded 
&om this extensive communionj because they 
deem it lawful* to persecjute those who will 
not submit to the yoke of the Rottiah pontiff.f 
It is not our design here either to justify or 
condemn these latitudinarian terms of commu- 
nion; but it may be said, that, if other Chris- 
tian churches should adopt them', diversity of 
sentiment would be no longer an obstacle to 
mutual lovo and concord. 

XII. From all this it appears, that the Ar- 
minjan community was a kind of medley, com- 
posed oif persons of different principles, and that, 
properly speaking, it could have no fixed and 
stable form or system of doctrine. The Ar- 
minians, however, foreseeing that this circum- 
stance might be objected to them as a matter 
of reproam, and unwilling to pass for a society 
connected by no common- principles or bbnd 
of union, have adopted, as their Confession of 
Faith, a kind of theological system, drawn up 
byEpiscopius, and expressed, for the most part, 
_in the words and phrases of Scripture.| But 
as none of their pastors aie obliged, either by 
oath, declaration, or tacit , compact, to ad- 
here strictly to this confession, and a^, on the 
contrary, by the fundamental constitution, of 
this community, every one is authorized to in- 
terpret its expressions (which are in effect sus- 
ceptible of various significations) in a manner 



(!^^ * It is not _0nly on account of their persecut- 
ing spirit, but also on account of tlieir idolatrous 
worship, that the Arminians exclude the Papists fcom 
their, communion. See the following note. 

t For a full and accurate representation of this, 
matter, it will be sufficient forthe'>eader to 'have re- 
course to that treatise whicli is published in the first 
volume of. the works of Episcopius (p. 508.) under 
the following title: Verus Theologus Etemonstrans, 
sive vers Remonstrantium Theologis de errantibus 
diluclda Declaratio. This treatise is wrftten witji 
precision and perspicuity. , Le Cletc, in the dedica- 
tion prefixed to his Latin, translation uf Dr. Ham- 
mond's Paraphrase and Commentary on the New 
Testament^ gives a brief account of the Arminian 
principles and terms of communiotTin the following 
words, addressed to the learned men of that" sect: 
■ ' You declare," says he, " that they only are ex- 
cluded from your communi,on, who are chargeable 
_ with idolatry, who do not receive the Scriptures as 
'the rule of faith, who trample upon the precepts of 
Christ by their licentious manners and actions, and 
who persecute those who difler from them in mat- 
ters of religion."* Many writers affirih, "that the 
Arminians ac%owledg'e, as. their bretjiren, all those 
w-fioreceive that form of doctrine whicli is known 
under the denomination of the Apostles' Creed. But 
that these writers are in an error, appears sufiiciently 
from what has been already said on this subject, and 
is confirmed by the express testimony, of Le Clerc, 
who (in his Biblioth. Ancienne et Mod. torn. xxv. p. 
110,)'aeclares, that it is not true that the Arminians 
adinit to .their communion all those who receive the 
Apostles' Creed; his words are, " lis se trompent; ils 
(the Arminians) ofirent la communion a tous ceux 
qui recoivent I'ecriture sainte comme la seule regie 
de la foj et des mceurs, et qui ne sont Yii idolalres ni 
■persecuteurs." 

X This Confession of Faith is extant in Latin, 
Dutch, and-German. "The Latin edition of it is to be 
found in the works of EpiscopiuS; ioin. ii. p. ii. p. 69: 
where may be found also a Defence of this Confes- 
Bion against the objectioris of the professors of divi- 
nity at Leyden. 



* The original words of Le Clerc are, " Proflteri 
noietis . . . . eos duntaxat a voMs excludi, qui idolola- 
tria sunt contaminati, qui minime habent Scriptu- 
ram pro fidei norma, qui impuris moribus sancta 
Christi prEcepta coriculcant, aut qui denique alios 
religionia causa vexant." 



conformable to their peculiar- sentiments; it 
evidently follows, that we cannot-thence deduce 
An accurate and. consistent view of Arminian- 
ism, or know, with' certainty, what doctrines 
are adopted or rejected by this sect. Hence it 
happens, that the Armiiiiaii doctors differ wide^ 
ly among themselves concerning some, of the 
most important doctrines of Christianity;* and 
they can scarcely be said to agree univerally, 
or to be entirely uniform, in their sentiments 
of any one point, if We except the doctrines of 
predestination 'and grace. They all, indeed, 
unanimously adhere to the doctrine that ex- 
cluded their ancestors fi-om the communion of 
the reformed churches, importing 'that the 
love of God extends itself equally to all man- 
kind; that no mortal is rendered finally un- 
happy by an eternal and invincible decree; and 
that the' misery of those who perish comes from 
themselves;' but they explain this doctrine in a 
very differeiit manner from that in which it 
v/as formerly imderstood. Be that as it may, 
this is the fundamental doctrine of the Armini- 
ans, and whoever opposes it, becoines thereby 
an adversary to the whole community; whereas 
those whose oVje.ctions are levelled at particu- 
lar tenets which are fotmd in the writings of 
the Arminiah divines, cannot be said, with any 
degree of propriety, to attack or censure tho 
Araiinian chiuch, whose theological system, a 
few articles exjjepted, is vague and uncertain,! 
ajid is not characterised by any fixed set of 
doctrines arid principles. Such only attack 
certain doctors of that coihmunion, who are 
divided among themselves, and do not agree, 
even in their explications of the doctrine relat- 
ing to the extent of the divine love and mercy, 
though this be the fundamental point that oc- 
casioned . their separation from the reformed 
churches. 

XIII. The Armenian church makes at pre- 
sent but an inconsiderable figure, when com- 
pared with the reformed; and, if credit may be 
given to public report, it declines from day to 
day. The Arminians have only in the United 
Provinces thirty-four congregations more or 
less numerous, which are fornished with forty- 
fotu: pastors; beside these, their church at Fre- 
dericstadt, in the duchy of Sleswick, still sub- 
sists. It cannot, however, be ,said, that tho 
credit and influence of their religious principles 
have declined with the external lustrd of their 
community, since it is well known that their 
sentiments were early adopted in several coun- 
tries,, and were secretly received by many 
who had not the courage to profess them open- 
ly. , Every one is acquainted with the change 
that has taken place in the established church 
of England, whose clergy, generally speaking, 
since the time of archbishop Land,,have em- 



* They who will he at the pains of comparing the 
theological writings of Episcopius, Coureelles, Lim- 
bprcta, Le Clerc, and Cattenburg, will see clearly the 
diversity of sentiment that reigns among the Ar- 
minian doctors. 

Olg- 1 What renders the .\rminian Confession of 
Faith an uncertain representation of the sentiments 
of the community, is, the liberty in which every pas- 
tor is indulged of departing from it, when he finds 
any of its doctrines contradictory to his private opi- 
nions. See the Introduction to the Arminian Con. 
fession of Faith, in the third volume of the French 
abridgmentof Brandt's History. 
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braced the Arminian doctrine concerning pre- 
destination atid grace, and, since ttie restora- 
tion of Charles 11. ; have discovered a strong 
propensity to several other tenets of the Ar- 
mjiiian churjsh. Beside this, whoever has any 
acquaintance with the world, musfr know, that, 
in many pf the courts of protestant princes, and, 
in general, g,mopg those persons wJio pretend 
to be wjser than tlie multitude, the following 
fundaniental principle of Arminianism is adopt- 
ed: " ths-t thpse doctrines, whose belief is ne- 
cessary to Salvation, are very few'in number; 
and that every one is tp be left at full liberty, 
with respect to his private sentiments of God 
ayjd religion, provided his life and actions be 
conformable to the rules of piety and virtue." 
Evfjn the United Provinces^, which saw within 
their bosom the defeat of 'Arminianism, are at 
this time sensible of a Considerable phange in 
that respect; for, while the patrons of Calvinism 
in that republic acknowledge, that the ppm- 
munity, which makes an external profession pf 
Arminianism, declines gradually both in its 
oumbei^ and influence, they, at the same time, 
complain, that its doctrines and spirit gain 
ground from day to day; that they have even 
insinuated themselves more or less into the bo-^ 
som of the established churchy and infected the 
theological system of many of those very pas- 
tors ^ho are appointed to maintain the dpc- 
trine and authority of the synod of Dordrecht. 
The progress of Arminianism, in other coun- 
tries, is abundantiiy known; and it^ votaries in 
France, Geneva, arid many parts of Switzer-: 
land, are certainly veiy numerous.* 



(f^ * It xtiay not, however, be improper to observe 
bfite, that, the progress of Arminianism has been 
greatly retarded, and that its cause daily declines in. 
Germany and several parts of Switzerland, inconse- 
quence of the ascendency which the Leibniti'an and 
Woliian philosophy has gained in these countries, 
and particularly among the clergy and n^en of learn- 
ing. Leibuilz and Woltf, by attacking that liberty 
of'indifference, which is supposed to imply the power 
of acting, not only without but agaiiist motives, struek 
at the very foundation of tjie Arminian system. Biit 
this was not all: for, by considering the. multiplicity 
of words that compose-the universe, as one system 
or whole, whose'^great^t possible perfection is the 
ultimate end of creative goodnfess, and the sovereign 
purpose pf governing wisdom, they removed from thp 
^octrihe of predestination those arbitrary procedures 
and narrow vieWs, with which the Calvinists are 
Bupposed to have.loaded it, and gave it a new, a more 
pleasing, and a more philosophical, aspect. ^ As the 
Leibnitians laid down this great end, as the supreme 
object of God's universal dominion, and the scope to 
which allhis dispensations are directed, so they con- 
cluded, that, if this &nd was proposed, it must be ac- 
complished. Hence the doctrine of necessity seemed 
proper to fulfil the purposes of a predestination found- 
ed In wisdom and goodness; a necessity, physical and 
mechanical in the motions of material and inani- 
mate things, but moral and spiritual in the volun- 
tary determinations of intelligent beings, in conse- 
quence of prepoUentmotives, which produce their ef- 
fects vi^ith certainty, though these effects be contin- 
gent, and by no means the oflfspring of an absolute 
and essentially immutable fatality. These princi- 
ples are evidently applicable to the main doctrines 
of Calvinism; by them predestination is confirmed, 
though modified with respect to its reasons and its 
ends; by them irresistible grace (irresistible in a moral 
sense) is maintained upon the hypothesis of prepnl;: 
; lei\t motives and aTnoral necessity. The perseve- 
rance of the saints is also explicable upon the same 
system, by a series of ,moi:-al causes producing a series 
of moral eliects, . In consequence of all this, Eieveral 
ill Tines ot Uie German church have applied the Leib- 



The external forms of divine worship and 
(ecclesiastical government, in the Arminian 
church, are almost the same witl> those which 
are in use among the Presbyterians. As, how- 
ever, the leading men among the Arminians 
are peculiarly ambitious of maintaining their 
correspondence and fraternal intei'couz^e with 
the church of England, and leave no circum- 
stance -unimproved that may tend to confirm 
this-unionj so they discover, upon all occa- 
sions, their approbation of the. epistooparform 
of ecclesiastical government, and profess to re- 
gard it as most ancient, as truly sacred, and as 
superior to all other institutions of church- 
polity.* 

CHAPTER IV. 

The History of the Sect called Quakers, 
I. The sect of Quakers received this denomi- 
nation, in the year 1650, from Gervas Bennet, 
a justice of peace in Derbyshire,! partly on ac- 
count pf the convu^ive agitations and shakings 
of^the body with which their discourses to the 
people were usually attended, and partly on ac- 
count of the exhortation addressed to this ma- 
gistrate by Fox' and his companions, who, 
when they were called before him, desired 
him, with a loud voice and a vehement emo- 
tion of ho4y, ' to tremble at the word of the 
Lord.' However sarcastical this" appellation 
may^ be, when ' considered in' its origin, the 
members of this sect are willing to adopt it, 
provided it be rightly understood; they prefer, 
nevertheless, to be called, in allusion to that 
doctrine which is the fiindaraental principle of 
their association, ■ ' Children or Confessors of 
Light.' In their conversation and intercourse 



nitian and Wolftan philosophy to the. illustration 
df the doctrines of Christianity; and the learned (7an- 
zius has written a book expressly to shpw the emi- 
nent use that may be made of that philosophy in 
throwing light uporrthe chief articles of our faith. 
See his Philosophise Leibnitians et Woifianae Usua 
in Theologia per preecipua Fidel, capita, auctore Is 
^ele Theoph. Qanz^o. See also Wittenbach's Ten 
tamen Theologite Dogmaticse iMethodo Scientifica 
periractatiB; but, above all, consult the faihous work 
of Leibnitz, entitled, "Essals de Theodicee, -sdr la 
Bonte de Dieu, la Liberie de I'Homme, et rOrigine du 
Mai." It is remarkable enough, that the Leibnitian 
system' has been embraced by very few, scarcely by 
any of the English Calvinists. Can this be owing to 
a .want of inclination toward philosophical discus- 
sions? Tliis cannot be said. Th€ scheme of neces- 
sity ,,and of partial evils tending to universal good, 
has indeed been fostered in some parts of Great Bri- 
tain, and even has turned some zealous Arminianli 
into moderate jind philosophical Calvinists. But the 
zealous Calvinists have, for the most part, adhered 
firmly to their theology, and blended no'philosophical 
principles with their system: and it is certain, that 
the most eminent philosophers have been /ound, in 
general, among the"^ Arminians. If both Calvinists, 
and Arminians claim a King, it is certain that the 
la'tter alone can boast of a Newton, a Locke, a 
Clarke, and a Boyle. 

* Hence, to omit many other circumstances that 
show unquestionably the truth of this observation, 
the Arminians have been at gVeat pains to represent 
Grotius, their hero and their oracle, as a particular 
admirer of the constitution and government of the 
church of England, which "he preferred to all other 
forms of ecclesiastipal polity. See what Le Clerchaa 
published on this subject at the end of the edition of 
Grotius' book, de Veritate Religionis Christians, 
which he gave at the Hague in ll^, p. 376. 
, t See George Sewell's History of the Quakers, p. 
1 33.— Nears History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 32i 
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with each other, they use no other term of 
appellation than that of Friend,* 

This sect had its rise in England, in those 
unhappy times of confusion, anarchy, and civil 
discord, when every political or religious fa- 
naticjwho had formed a newr plan of govern- 
ment, or invented a new system of theology, 
came forth with his novelties to public view^ 
and propagated them with impunity among a 
fickle and unthinking multitude. Its parent 
or founder was George Fox,:[ a shoemaker of a- 
darkaiid melancholy complexion, and of a vis- 
ionary and enthusiastic turn of mind. About 
the year 1647, which was the twfenty-fourth 
year of h^ age, -he began to stroll throug^h se- 
veral counties in i^gland, giving himself out 
for- a person divinely inspired, and exhorting 
the people to attend to the vdice of the divine 
word, ^at lies hidden in the hearts of all men. 
After the diecapifatlon of Charles I., when all 
laws, both civil and ecclesiastical, seemefd to 
be entirely suspended, if not extinct. Fox ex- 
erted his fanatical powers with new vigour, 
ahdformed more ambitious arid extensive 
views. Having acquired a considerable num- 
-bqr of disciples of botti sexes, who were strpngly 
infected wi^ his wild enthusiasm,.h6- excited 
great tumults in seveKLl parts of England, and, 
in 1650, went so far as to disturb the devotion 
of those who were assembled in the churches 
fox the purposes of public worship, declaring 
that all such assemblies were useless and un- 
christian. For these extravagances, both he 
and his companions were some^times thrown 

* Sewell, p. 624- ... , 

OC^ t Tlie anonymous writer of a letter to Dr. 
Formoy seems much offended at that gentleman on 
account of his^allin]^ George Fox a man of a turbu- 
lent spirit, &c. He tells us, on the contrary, that, 
from all the informathl>i^ worthy of credit which- he 
was able to procure, Fox was "a man of so meek, 
contented, easy, steady, and tender a disposition, 
that it was a pleasure to'be in his company; that, he 
exercised no au1;hority but over evil, and that every 
where, and'iji all, but with love, . compassion, and 
long-suffering.r This account- he takes froin Penn; 
and it is very proliable that he has looked no farther, 
unless it be to the curious portrait which Thomas 
Ellwood, another Q.uaker,has given of Fox,— a por- 
trait in which there is such an affected jingle of 
words as shows the author to have beeii more atten- 
tive to the arrangement o£his sentences, than to a 
true exhibition'^f the character of his original: for 
we are told ^^llwood that -this -same George Fox 
was deep in mvine knowledge, powerful in preach- 
ing, fervent in prayer, quick in discerning, sound in 
jiidgment(7-isu7n teneatis, amid?) — manly in person- 
age, grave , in gesture, courteous in conversation, 
weighty in communication, &c.. After having thus 
painted George after the fancy of his two brethren 
(for fancy is. the Quaker's fountain of light, and 
truth,) the letter-writer observes, tliat Dr. Fofmey 
Has taken bis account of George's turbulence and. fa- 
naticism from Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. As 
Mosheim is dedd, and cannot defend himself, may I 
be permitted to request this anonymous letter- writer, 
who appears to be a candid and rationaL man, to 
cast an eye upon Sowell's History of the Q,uakers, 
and to follow this meek, courteous Sini modest George, 
running like a wild man through several counties, 
refusing to pay due homage to his sovereign, inter? 
rupting the ministers in the public celebration of di- 
vine service at Nottingham, Mansfield, and Bos- 
worth? It is remarkable, that the very learned and 
worthy Dr. Henry More, who was not himself with- 
out a strong tincture of enthusiasm, and who looked 
upon Pfenn as a pious ChHstian, treated neverthe- 
less George Fox Aa a melaiidioly fanatic, and as one 
possessed with the Devil. Se^ his Myst. of Godli- 
hessf B. X. cfa. xiii. andalao Schol. in Dialogue v. 
sect. 5. 



into prison, and chastised, as disturbers of the 
peace, by the civil magistrate** 

II. The first association of Quakers consist^ 
ed chiefly of visionary fanatics^ and of jpersonti 
who really seemed to be disordered -in theit 
brainsj and hence they committed many enoiv 
mities, which the modern Quakers endeavout 
to.alleviate and diminish, but which they nei- 
ther pretend to- justify nor to approve; for the 
greatest 'part of them were riotous and tu- 
multuous in the higherf; degree, and even 
their female disciples, forgetting tiie delicacy 
and decency peculiar to their sex, bore thieiif 
part in these disorders. They ran, like Bac- 
chanals, through the towns and villages^ deh 
claiming against episcopacy, presbyteriamsm, 
and evwy fixed form of rehgion; railed at pub^ 
lie and stated worship; affronted and mocked 
the clergy, even in the very exercise of their 
ministeriallhrictionsjt trampled upon the lawJi 



* Beside the ordinary writers of the ecclesiastical 
history of this century, the curious reader will do 
well to consult Croeaii Histpria Q,uakeriana, tribua 
libris comprehensa. A physician named Kohlhan- 
sius, who was born a Lutheran, but afterwards be- 
came a Q,uakeT, published critical remarks upon thi's 
history, under the title of Dilucidationes, ahditmust 
be acknowledged, that there are many inaccuracies 
in the work of Croesius: it is, however, muchles^s 
faulty than another history of this sect, which waft 
published at Cologne in 1693, under the following 
title; Histoire abregee de la Naissance et du Progreii 
da Kouakerisme, avec celle de ses Dogmes; for the 
-anonymous author of the latter history, instead of 
relating well-attested^ ikcts, has coihpiled. without 
either discernipent or^ choice, such ah extravagant 
.medley of truth and- falsehood, as is rather adapted 
to excite laughter than to administer instruction. 
See the second book of Croesius' Historia Ciuakeri'a- 
na, p. 322, and 376, as also Le Clerc, BibUqth. Uni- 
verselle et Historique, torn. xxii.,pj53. — ^The most 
ample and authentic account of tfaig sect is that 
which was composed by George Sewell from a great 
variety of genuine records, andpartly from thepa- 
pers of Fox, its founder, and published under the 
following title: " The History of tho Christian peo- 
pie called duakers.v This work is remarkable for 
the induistry and accuracy which thie author has dia- 
covered in compiling it; but, as Sewell was himself 
a duaker, he is.sometimes chargeable with conceal- 
ing, diminishing, or representing under artful co- 
lours, many things, which, if impartially related, 
must have appeared dishonourable, and might have 
been detrimental, to his community^. It must how- 
ever be. granted, thai, not withst-an ding these defects, 
his history is abundantly sufficient to enable an iiii- 
partial and intelligent reader to form a. just and 
satisfactory idea of this, visionary sect. Voltaire 
has alsO' entertained the public with four Letters, 
concerning the religion, manners, and history of the 
Quakers, in his Melanges de Literature, d'Histoire 
iet de Philosophie; which are writtca.witli his usuaf 
wit and elegance, but are rather adapteditb' amuse 
than instruct. T^e conversation between, him and 
Andrew Pitt, an eminejit Quaker in London (which 
is related in these letters,) may be true in general; 
but, to render the account of it still more pleasing^ 
the ingenious writer has- embellished it with effu- 
sions of wit and fancy,, and even added some particu- 
lars, that are rather drawn from imagination than 
memory. It is from the books already mentioned- 
that the French Dissertation on the Beligion of the 
Quakers (whicb is inserted in the third vohime of 
the splendid work, entitled, Ceremonies' etCoutumes 
Religieuses (Te tous les ^euples,) is chieHycompiled, 
though with less attentioiWand accuracy than might 
l^ave been expected.^ A Lutheran Writer, named 
Frederic Ernest Meis, has given an account of the 
English Quakers in a German work, entitled, 
Entwurff der Kirchen Ordnung Und Gebrauche der 
Quacker in'Engeland, ITlS. . 

t.A fenmle, contrary to the modesty of her sex, 
a^ipeared in Whitehall chapel ,starft naft^, in the 
midst of public worship, when Cromwell-was there 
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and tlie authority of the magistrates, under 
the pretext of being actuated by a divine im- 
pulse; and made use of their pretended inspi- 
ration to excite vehement commotions both in 
State and church. Hence it is not at all sur- 
prising, that the secular arm was at length 
raised against these pernicious fimatics, and 
that many of them were severely nhastised for 
their extravagance and folly.* Cromwell him- 
self, who was, in general, an enemy to no sect, 
however enthusiastical it might be, entertained 
uneasy apprehensions from the -frantic vio- 
lence of the Quakers, and therefore, in his first 
thoughts, formed a resolution to suppress their 
rising community. But when he perceived 
that tliey treated with contempt both hist pro- 
mises and threats, and were. In effect, too 
Eowerful or too headstrong to yield to either, 
e prudently abstained frbm'the use of force, 
and contented himself with. empl,oying wise 
measures and precautions to prevent their fo- 
menting sedition among the people, or under- 
mining t'he foundations of his new sovereignty .f 
III. In process of time, the fumes of this ex- 
cessive fanaticism began to evaporate, and the 
ardent impetuosity of the rising sect seemed 
gradually to subside; iior did the divine light, 



present.' Another entered the parliament- house, 
with a trencher in her hand; which she broke in 
pieced, saying, "Thus shall hebe broken in pieces." 
Thomas Adams, having complained to the protector 
of the imprisonment of some of his fj-iends, and not 
finding redress, took off liis cap and tore it in pieces, 
saying, " So shall thy government be torn from thee 
and thy house." Several, pretending an ejttr'aordi- 
liary message- from heaven, wehl about the struts, 
denouncing the judgments of God against the pro- 
tector and his council; and one approached the door 
of the parliament-house with a drawn sword, and 
wounded several persons, saying, that " he was in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit to kill every man who jat 
in that house." The most extravagant Quaker who 
appeared at this time, was James Naylor, formerly 
an officer, a man of parts, and so much admired by 
these fanatics, that they blasphemously stj-led hini, 
" the everlasting son of righteousness, the prince of 
peace, the only begotten- son of God, the fairest 
among ten thousand." See Neal's History of the 
Puritans, and the Life and Trial of Naylor. The 
anonymous author of the Letter to Dr. Fsrmey, 
seems to have lost sight of the state of auakerism 
in the time of Fox, when he denies that the charge 
of turbulence and fanaticism can be proved against 
Dim or his friends, and gives the gentle denomina- 
tion of imprudenceto the extravagances exhibited 
by the ftuakers under Charles I. and the common- 
wealth. The single story of Sfaylof, who was the 
convert and pupil- of Pox, --and- the letters, full of. 
blasphemous absurdity, written to this "Rose- of 
Sharon," this " new Jesus," by Hannah Stranger, 
Richard Fairman, and others, show the horrid vein 
of fanaticism that tan through this visionary sect. 
See these letters in the Life and Trial of Naylor, 
who, though cruelly scourged, was,, however, whip- 
ned into his senses, or f^t least,, brought by his.suffer- 
ings iilto a calmer State of mind. See also Satan 
InthroTied. If Quakerism be now in England on a 
more rational footing, we may congratulate its 
members upon the 'happy change, but at the' same 
time condole with them on the approaching annihi- 
lation of their sectl for, it reason getsjn among 
them, the spirit (I mean their spirit,) will soon be 
quenched, and fancy being no more the only cnte-> 
rion of truth, the fundamental principle of ^their ex- 
istence will be destroyed. In such a catastrophe; the 
abettors of ancieiit Quakerism will find some ra 
source among the Methodists. 
■ * Neal's History, vol. iv.— Sewell. - 

t The earl of Clarendon tells us,.in his History of 
the Rebellion, that the Quakers always persevered 
in their bitter enmity against Cromwell. See Sew- 
ell's History, book v. ^ 



of which the Quakers boast, produce such tu- 
mults in church and state, as at the first decla- 
ration of their celestial pretensions. In the 
reign of Charles II. both their religious doc- 
trine and discipline "assumed a more .regular 
and permanent form, by the care and industry 
of Fox, assisted, in this very necessary under- 
taking, by Robert Barclay, George Keith, and 
Samuel Fisher, men of learning and abilities, 
who became, notwithstanding, members of this 
strange community. Fox stood in urgent need 
of such able assistants; for hjsgrOss ignorance 
had rendered hisj-eligion, hitherto, a confused 
ihedley of iticoherent tenets and visions. The 
new triumvirate, therefore, used their utmost 
endeavoiirs to digest these under certain heads, 
and to redpoe them to a sort of theological 
system.* But eiioh was the change of times, 
that the wiser and more moderate Quakers of 
England suffered more vexations,,and were in- 
volved in greater calamities, than had fallen 
to the lot of their frantic and turbulent ances- 
tors. These vexations, indeed, were not so 
much theconseqUence of their religious prm- 
ciples, as of their singular customs and man- 
ners in civil life; for they would never give to 
magistrates those titles of honour and pre-emi- 
nence which are designed to mark the respect 
due to their authority; -they also refused obsti- 
nately to t£li^ the :oath of allegiance to their 
sovereign,! and to pay tithes to the clergy; 
hence they were looked upon as rebellious sub- 
jectsi and, on that account, were frequently 
punished with great severity .J In the reign of 
James II. and more particidarly about the year 
1685, they began to see more prosperous days, 
and to enjoy the sweets of toleration and li- 
berty, which they owed, not to the clemency 
of the government, but to the friendship of that 
monarch for the famous William Penn,§ who 
had been employed by him in matters qf the 
utmost moment, and ha^ rendered him signal 
and iinpoi:tant services. || What James had. 



* vFor an account of the life and writings of Bar- 
clay, see the General Dictionary. Se'well, in his 
History, gives an aniple account of Keith. There is 
also partiG^ilar mention made of Fisher, in the Un- 
schuldige Nachrichten, An. 1750, p. 338. 

!gf- t This refusal to take the oath of allegiance 
did not proceed from ajly disaffection to the govern- 
ment, but fropi a -persuasion that 'all oaths were 
unlawful, and that swearing, even upon the most 
solemn occasions, was- forbidden in the New Testa- 
ment. They also sincerely believed, that they were 
as much" -obliged , to -obedience by an- affirmation, 
which they were willing to make, a&by an oath. 

i .See a circumstantial account of their sufferings 
under Charles II. in Neal's fourth volume, p. 313,353, 
390, 432, 510, 552, 569.— Burnet's History of his own 
Time, vol. i. p. 2'71.— Scwell's Hist. 

5 See Sewell's History. 

gg- I The indulgence of James toward the Qua- 
kers and other dissenters from the establishedchurch, 
was, in fact, founded on a zeal for popen^, and de- 
signed to favour the Roman Catholics. More par 
ticularly the ojrder which h% sent to the lord-mayor 
of London, on the 7th of November, 1687, to dis- 
pense with an oath from the Quakers, was evidently 
ijesigned to open a door to the catholics to bear of. 
fices in the state without a legal qualiflcatioQ. At 
the same time it is probable enough, that a personal 
attachment to the famous Willianr Pennriiay have 
contributed to render this monarch more indulgent 
to this sect than he would otherwise have been. 
The reasons of this attachment are differently repre- 
sented. Some suppose it to have been owing to the 
services of his fatherin the fleet commanded against 
the Dutch in 1S65, by James, when duke of York 
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&^ae, frim motives of a personal oi'- palitical' 
nitaJ, in &vour of the Quakers, King Wil- 
liam III- confirmed and continued, fi-om a zeal 
, for maihtaijiinjf the rights of conscience, and 
advaricfnff the cause of religious liberty.- From 
tliese motives, he procured a full and ample 
toleration for dissenters of almost all denomi- 
nations; and the Quakers, in consequence of 
this grant,' enje3'ai3 at length, upon ' a consti- 
tutional footing, tranquillity and freedom.* 

IV. Fatigued with the "Vexations and perse- 
cutions which they sufifered in their native 
country during the rei™ of C!iarles II., the 
Quakers looked about for some distant settle- 
ments, where -they might shelter themselves 
fro^ the storm; and with this view they be- 
gan to disseminate their religious principles in 
various, countries. Attempts of this nature 
were made in Germany,-Pinissia, France, Ita- 
lyj Greece, Holliind, and Holstein, but with 
little success. The Dutch, however, were, 
after much importunity, persuaiJed to allow a 
cprtain number of these enthusiasts to settle 
in Holland, where their descendants still con- 
tinue to reside. Multitudes of thoin had al- 
ready gone over to America, and formed set- 
tlements there, not Ipn^ after the rise of their 
sect; and it afterwards happened, by a singular' 
concourse of events, that this hew world be- 
came, the chief seat of their prosperity and free- 
dom. William Penn, son of the famous vice- 
adniiral of that name, who embraced. Quakei> 
istn in' 1868, received,,. in 1680, from Chirles 
and fEM[i. the English parliament, the grant-of 
an ample and fertile but uncultivated province 
in^America, as a reward for the eminent apr- 
vices of his father. This illustrious Quaker, 
-who was far from being destitute of parts, and 
whose activity .and penetration were accompa- 
nied with an uncommon degree of eloquence,! 
carried over with him into his new dominion^ 
a considerable colony of liis Friends and Bre- 
thren; and he founded in those distant regions 
a republic, whose form, laws, and institiitions,- 
resemblcd no other known system of govern- 
ment, whose pacific principles and commercial 
spirit have long blessed it with tra-nquillity and 
opulence, and which still continues in a 'pros- 
perous and, flourishing state.f The Quakers 



Others attribjite.' this attachment to his personal 
services. From the high degree of favour he enjoyed 
at court, they concliided that he was la concea.Ied 
papist, and assisted the king in the execution of ilis 
designs- That the imitation of popery wasgrotind- 
teas,;appears from his correspondence with Dr. Tit. 
lotaon, which'is published ih the life of Fenn,- pre-- 
fixe.d to the first vfAiime^f the works of the latter. 
It is nevertheless certain-, that-he was very intimate, 
with Father Petre, the Ilot-headed Jesuit, whose bi- 
gotry framed' the-kijig^a projects, and whose' impru- 
dence rend'ered-them abortive. It is also certain, 
tliat, in f686. Ire went over-to Holland, in order t^o 
persuade the prince of Orange to support the mea- 
sures of king James. 

* CEuvrea de M. de "Voltaire, tom.'iv. p. 182. 

Hlj- t Bishop Burnet, who knew Penn personally, 
says, that "he was a talking, vain fhan, who had 
such a high opinion-of his Q,\vn eloquence, that he 
thought nothing could stand before itj" and that " he 
had a tedious lu»cious way, that was not apt to over- 
come- a man's -reason, tliough it might tire his 'pa- 
tience."' 

} The laws and chartera of the colony of Pennsylva- 
nia may bo seen in Rapin's History, Penn's Works, 
and in, other collectiona of public recorBsj thBy are 
also iitfierted in the Bibliotheque Britanniqua,' torn. 
Vol. 11.-37 



^predominate in this colony, both by their in- 
-iluence and their numbers; but all those who 
acknowledge the existeijoe and providence of 
one Supreme Being, andshow their respect to 
that Being,, either by external worship, or at 
least by the regularity of their live^ and ac- 
tions, are admitted to the. rights and' privileges 
of citizens in this- happy republic. The large 
province that constitutes its territory was call- 
ed Pennsylvania, from the name of its proprie- 
tor; and its capital city was named Philadel- 
phia, from the spirit of union and fraternal 
love that reigned at first, and is still supposed 
to prevail, among its inhabitants. 

V. Even during the life of their foundfer, the 
Quakers, notwithstanding their extraordinary 
pretensions to fraternal charity S,nd^ Union, 
were frequently divided into parties, and in- 
volved in contests and debates. These de- 
bates, indeed, which were carried on in the 
years 1666, 1661, and 1683, with peculiar^ 
warmth, were not occasioned by any doctrines 
of a religious nature, but"J)y a diversity of 
opinions about matters of discfpline, about 
certain customs and manners, and other affairs 
of little moment; and they were generally ter- 
minated in a short time, and without much 
difficulty.* But, after the death of Fox^ which 
h5,ppened in 1691, some Friends, and more es- 
pecially George Keith,' who was indisputably 
the most learned member of their community, 
excited, by- their doctrines and innovations, 
discords of i more serious and itjomentous 
kind than those which had before divided the 
Brethren. This fountain of contention was 
opened in Pennsylvania, where Keith was 
charged with erroneous opinions respecting 
several points of theology, and more particu- 
larly concerning the human nature of Christ, 
which he supposed to be tworfojd, one part 
Veing spiritual and celestial, the other corpo- 
real and terrestrial-t This and other inven- 
tions of Keith would perhaps have passed with- 
out censure, among a people who reduce the 
whole of religion to fancy and a kindspf spi- 
ritual instinct, had not this learned man ani- 
madverted, with a certain degree of severity, 
upon some of the fantastic notions of the 
Arherican brethren, and opposed, in a more 
particular manner, their method' of converting 
the. whole history jjf Christ's life and suffer- 
ings into' a mere allegory, or symbolical repre- 
sentation of the duties of Christianity. The Eu- 
ropean Quakers dare hot so &r presume upon 
the indulgence of the civil and ecclesiastical 
poweim, as to deny openly the' reality of the 
bistoiy of the life, mediation, and sufferings of.. 
Christ; but in America, where they have no- 
thing to fear, they are said to express them- 
selves without ambiguity, on this-subject, and 
to maihtain publicly, that Christ never exist.ed 
but in the hearts of the faithful. This point 
vvas debated between Keith and his adversa-^ 
ries, in several general assemblies of the sect 



XV. p. 310; torn. xvi. p. 127. — Penn acquired a great 
reputation, both by hid writings' and the active ^ure 
he mcfde in life. See' the accounts given of bin^ by 
Sewell and Burnet. — 

* See Sewell's History, . - . - , 

d^ t Ceremonies et Goutumes dc tons lea Peuples 
du Monde; torn. ,iv. p. 141. — CroesU Historia (luake- 
riana, lib.iii, p. 44^, ' 
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holden in England, and was at length brought 
before the parliament.. The contest was ter- 
minated, in 1695, by the excommunication of 
Keith and his adherents, which so exasperated 
this famous Quaker,* that he returned, some 
years after this, into the bosom of the English 
church, and died in its coramunion.f His 
friends and followers long continued to hold 
their "assemblies, and to exercise their religion 
in a state of separation from the rest of the 
sect; but now, if we may believe pubUc fame, 
they are reconciled with their brethren.J 

VI. The religion of this sect has an air of 
novelty that strikes at first sight; but, when 
viewed closely, it will appear to be nothing 
more than a certain modification of that fa- 
mous Mystic Theology, which arose so early 
as the second century, was fostered and em- 
bellished by the luxuriant fancy of Origen,^ 
and, passing through various hands, assumed 
different aspects until it was adopted by the 
Quakers, ,whQ set off the motley form with 
their own inventions. Fox, indeed, is not 
chargeable with these inventions; his ignorant 
and inelegant simplicity places him beyond the 
reach of suspicion in Jbhis matter; but it is, at 
the same time, undoubtedly certain, that all his 
notions concerning the internal word, the di- 
vine light within, and its operations and effects, 
were either borrowed from tlie writings of the 
Mystics, which were, at that time, in the hands 
of many, or^at least collected from the conver- 
sation and expressions of some persons of the 
Mystic order. The tenelS, however, which 
this blunt and^ illiterate man expressed in a 
rude, confused, and ambiguous manner, were 
dressed up and. presented under a different 
form by the masterly hands of Barclay, Keith, 
Fisher, and Penn, who digested them with such 
sagacity and art, that they assumed the aspect 
of a regular system. The Quakers may there- 
fore be deemed With reason the principal branch 
of the Mystics, as they not only embraced the 
precepts of their hidden wisdom, but even saw 
its whole tendency, and adopted, without hesi- 
tation, all its consequences.§ 



« Vll. The fundamental doctrine of Quaker- 
ism, from -which all the other tenets of the 
sect are derived, is that famous and ancient 
opinion of the mysti'c school, " tliat there lies 
concealed in the minds of all men a certain 
portion of divine reason, a spark of the same 
wisdom that exists in the Supreme Being. 
Therefore, those who are desirous of arriving 
at. true felicity and eternal salvation, must, 
(according to their system) by self-converse, 
contemplation, and perpetual efforts to subdue 
their sensual affections, endeavour to draw 
forth, kindle, and inflame that divine, hidden 



(tt^ * Bishop Burnet, who was certamly better 
acquainted with the history of Keith (with whom he 
had -been educated) than Dr. Mosheim, attributes his 
return to the church of England to a much.worttiier 
motive than irritation and resentment. He tells us 
that Keith.,after the American quakers had appear- 
ed- to him as little better than deists, opposed them 
80 warmly, that- they sent him back to England. 
Here he opened a new meetiiig,-and by printed sum- 
mons called together the whole party to convince 
them of these er/ors. " He continued those meet- 
inga,(says tSebtehop,) being still, imjutward appear- 
ance, a Quaker,, for some years; till having prevail- 
ed as far as he saw, any appearance of success, he laid 
aside their exterior ,and was reconciled-to the church." 

f See Burnet's History, anil also that of Se-well; 
but if is proper to observe, that the latter was either 
unacquainted with the true nature and state of this 
controversy, which, as hewas an illiterate man, may 
easily be supposed to have been the case, or he has 
given designedly a false and ambiguous representa- 
tiori of the matter. See the life of Kuster, in the 
Europa Erudita of Rahtlef (a work written in Ger- 
man,) where this controversy is placed in its true 
light. Kuster was a man of probity, who lived at 
that time in America, and was an eye-witness of 
these divisions. 

X See Rogers' Christian duaker; as also the Q.ug- 
kers a divided People, and Unschuld. Nachricht. 1744, 
p. 496. ^ 

.$ Most people are of opinion that we are to learn 



the true doctrine and sentiments of the Quakers 
from the Catechism of Robert Barclay, and more es- 
pecially from his Apology for the , true Christian Di- 
vinity, &c. which was- published in 1676, and was 
translated into several foreign languages; nor do I 
deny, that the members of this sect are very desirous 
that we should jud^e of their religious sentiments 
by the doctrine that is exhibited in these books; but, 
if those who are disposed to judge by this rule, go so 
far as to maintain, that these books conta'in all the 
religious tenets that were formerly advanced, or'kre 
at present adopted by the people called (Quakers, 
they may be refuted without difficulty, ftom a great 
variety of books and records of unquestionable au- 
thenticity. It is necessary to enter into the true . 
spirit of Barclay's writings. This ingenious man 
appeared as a patron and defender of auakerisra, 
and not as a professed teacher or expositor of its 
various doctrines; and he interpreted and modified 
the opinions of this sect after the manner of a cham- 
pion or advocate, who undertakes the defence of an 
odioiis-cause. How then does he go to work? In 
the first place, he observes an entire silence in re.a- 
tion to those fundamental principles of Christianity, 
concerning which it is of great consequence to know 
the real opinions of the ^u.akers; and thugJie exlli- 
bits a system of theology that is evidently lame and 
imperfect; for it is the peculiar business of a pru- 
dent apologist to pass over in silence points that are 
scarcely susceptible of a plausible defence, and to 
enlarge upon those^only which the powers of genius 
and eloquence may be able to embellish and exhibi'f 
in an advantageous point of view. It is observable, 
in the second place, that Barclay touches, in a slight, 
superficial, and hasty manner, some tenets, the ex- 
planation of which' had already exposed the Quakers 
to severe censures; and in this he discovers plainly 
.the weakness of his cause. Lastly (to omit many 
other observations that might he made, here,) this 
writer employs the greatest dexterity and art in sof-- 
tening and modifying those invidious doctrines which 
he cannot conceal, and presumes not to disavow; for 
which purpose he carefully avoids all those phrases 
and terms which are used by the Quakers, and are 
peculiar. to their sect, and expresses their teneta:>m 
ordrnary language, in terms-of a vague and indefi- 
nite nature, and in a style that casts a sort of-mask 
over their natural aspect. At. this rate -the most 
enormous errors may be maintained with impunity; 
for there is no doctrine, however absurd, to whiclp 
a plausible air may not be given by following the in- 
sidious method of Barclay;, and it is well known 
that even the doctrine of Spiiiqsa was, with a like 
artifice, dressed out and disguised by some of his dis- 
ciples. The other writers of this-sect have declared 
their sentiments with rpore freedom, perspicuity, and 
candour, particularly the famous "William Fenn and 
George "VVhltehead, whose writings deserve an atten- 
tive perusal, preferably to all the other productions 
(5f that community-. There is, among other writings 
qf these eminent Q.uakers, one in whose co.mposi- 
tion they were both concerned, and which was pub- 
lished in 11374, under the followingtitle: The Chris- 
tian Quaker and his divine Testimony vindicated by 
Scripture, Reason, and Authority, against the inju- 
rious Attempts that haveheen -lately made by seve- 
ral Adversaries. The first part of this book, was 
written by Penn, and the second by Whitehead. 
There is also, in SewelPs History, a confession of 
faith that-was published by the Quakers in 1693, dur- 
ing their controversy with Keith; bu t this confession 
is composed with great cautioii, and is full o' ambi- 
guity. 
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Bpark, which is overpowered by the darkness 
of the flesh, an4 suffocated, as it were, by that 
mass of matter with which it is surrounded. 
They who observe this rule,~will feel (say the 
Quakers) a divine glow of warmth and light, 
and hear a celestial and divine voice proceed- 
ing from the inward recesses of their souls; 
and by tlvis light and this voice, they will be 
led to all truth, and be perfectly assured of 
their union with the Supreme Being." This 
hidden treasure, which is possessed, though not 
improved, by aH the human race, bears diffei> 
ent denominations in the language of this fa- 
natical sect. They frequently call it ^divine 
light, sometimes a ray of the eternal wisdom, at 
oSders, the liemenly Sophia, whom they suppose 
married to a mortal, and whose wedding gar-' 
ments some of their writers describe with the 
most gaudy and pompous eloquence. But the 
most usuaT epithets given to this spiritual trea- 
sure are those of the internal word, and of 
Christ within; for as, on the one hand, they 
adopt that doctrine of Origen, and the ancient 
Mystics, which represents Christ as the eternal 
reason or wisdom of God, and, on the other, 
maintain, that all meti are endowed naturally 
with a certain portion of the divine wisdom, 
they are thus directly led to afiirm, that Christ, 
or the word of God, dwells ajid speaks in the 
hearts of all men.* 

,VIII. All the Bingularities .and wonderful^ 
&ncies which are to be fQund ip the religious 
System of the Quakers, are the immediate con^ 
sequences of the fundamental principle now 
mentioned; for, since Christ resides in the in- 
ward frame of every mortal, it follows, " first. 
that the" whole of religion consists in calling 
off the mind from external objects, in weaken- 
ing the influence and ascendancy of the out- 
ward senses, and in every one's .entering deep- 
ly into the inmost recesses of his heart, and 
listening attentively to the divine instructions 
and commands that the interiial word, or Christ 
within, delivers there; secondly, that the exter- 
nal word, i. e.- the Scripture, neithei: points out 
the way of - salvation, nor leads men to it, 
since it only consists of lettere and words, 
which, being, void of life, have not a sufficient 
degree of efficacy and power to illuminate the 
human mind, and unite it to God. The only 
advantage that, in their opinion, results from a 
perusal of the Scripture, is, that it excites the 
mind to listen to the dictates of the internal 
word, and to go to the school of Christ, who 
teaches within them; or (to express the same 
thing in other words,) they look upon the Bi- 
ble as a mutp master, who„by signs and figures, 
points- out and discovers that living master, 
that eflective guide, who dwells in the^mind. 
Thirdly, they who are without this written 
word, such as the Jews, Mohammedans, and 
savage natibns, are not, on that account, either, 
removed from^the p^th, or destitute of the doc- 
trine of salvation, though they indeed want 



• It is joevertheless to he observed, that the mo- 
dern Quakers; as appears from the writings of Mar- 
tyn and others, are, in general, ignorant of the sys- 
tem of their ancestors, and perpetually confound the 
innate divine light above-mentioned, with. the ope- 
rations of the Holy Ghost in the minds of the 
fsithfuL 



this inferior and subordinate help to its attain- 
ment; for, if they only attend- to this inward 
teacher, wbo always speaks when the man is 
dlent, they will' learn abundantly, from him, - 
all that is necessary to be.knovvn and practised 
in order to their final* happiness. In conse- 
quence,-fourthIy, the kingdara of Christ is of 
a vast extent, and comprehends the whole race 
of mankind; for all have Christ within them, 
and therefore, even those who are deprived of 
the means of knowledge, and live in the gross-, 
est ignorance of the Christian religion, are ca- 
pable of obtaining,. through him, wisdom here, 
and happiness hereafter. Hence also they 
conclude, that those who lead virtuous lives, 
and resist the impulse of their lusts and pas- 
sions, whether they be Jews, Moslems, or Po- 
lytheists, shall be united to God in this life, by 
means of the Christ, that lies hidden within 
them, and shall enjpy the fruits of this union 
in the life to come. To these tenets they add, 
in the fifth place, that a heavy, dark body, 
cortjposed of corrupt, njatter, hinders men from 
discerning, with ease, this hidden Christ, and 
fi-om hearing his divine and interna! voice. 
Therefore they look upon it' as a matter of 
the highest, importance, to watch against the 
pemicioxis consequences of this uniojn between 
the Boui "and body, that, the latter may not 
blunt the powers . of the former, disturb its 
tranquillity, or, by the ministry of the outward 
senses, fill it with images of vain, sensible, and 
external objects." The consideration now 
mentioned engages them,-lastly, " to look upon 
it as utterly incredible, that God should ever 
again shut up, in the saine material liabitation, 
the s^uls -that are set free by death from their 
bodily prison;" and therefore they afiirm, that 
the Gospel-etccount of the resurrection of the 
body must .either' be interpreted in a figurative 
sense, or be understood as pointing out the 
creation of a new «nd celestial body.* 

IX._It evidently appears froni all this, that 
the existence of the inan of Christ JesuS, and 
the circumstantial accounts we have in Scrip- 
ture of his divine or!gin,^his life, and' actions, 
his satisfaction,-merits and sufferings, make no 
essential part of the theological system of the 
Quakers, which is built upon, a different foun- 
dation, and derives the whole plan and method 
of salvation from, the Christ within. Hence 
several members of that-sect, as we learn from 
writers of unquestionable authority, vvent such 
an extravagant length as to maintain, that the 
accounts we have of _Jesus Clirist, in the evan- 
gelical history, do not relate to the Son of 
God, wjib took uponTiim the nature of man, 
but to that Christ within, whose operations are 
recorded by the sacred historians in figurative 
and allegorical language. This opinion, if we 
may confide in the testimonies of unexception- 
able witnesses, is so far from having lost its 
credit among them, that it is still openly pro- 
fessed by the. American Quaikers. Those of 



* The Q.uake'rs adopt all these tenets; they are at 
least .obliged to adopt .them, unless they renounce 
the fundamental principles of their system. We 
have o'mitted the mention of those - points about 
which they, dispute among themselves, that we "may 
not appear to take pleasure in representing them 
under odious colours. 
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£urope, whether from the force of conviction 
- or the suggestions of prudence, difier entirely 
from their brethren in thisrespect. They hold, 
" That the divine wisdom, or reason, resided 
in the son of the Virgin Mary,.and conveyed 
its instructions to mfeinkihd by his ministry;" 
and theyprofera to believe, '' that this diVine 
man really did and suffered what is recorded 
concerning him by the sacred writers." It is 
nevertheless certain, that they express them- 
selves in a very ambiguous manner on many 
points that relate to the history of the divine 
Saviour; and, in a more particular manner, 
their notions respecting the fruits of his suffer- 
ings, and the efficacy of his death, are so 
vague and obscure, that it is very'Sifficult to 
know what is their real opinion about the de- 
gree of this efficacy, and the nature of these 
fruits. It is also worthy of observation, that 
the Europeap Quakers, though they acknow- 
ledge the reality of tlie life, actions, and suf- 
ferings of Christ, yet do not entirely reject the 
allegorical interpretation, of our SaviourVhis- 
tory mentioned above; for they consider the 
events that' happened to Christ, in the course 
of his ministry upon earth, as the signs and 
emblems of those scenes through which the 
mental Christ must pass, in order to render us 
partakers of eternal salvation. Hence they 
talk in high and pompous strains (like their 
models the MJ^stics) of the birth, life, suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection of Christ 'in the 
hearts of the faithful.' 

X. The religious discipline, worshij), and 
practice of the Quakers, flow from the same 
source fi-om which, as wo have already observ- 
ed, their doctrine and tenets were iminediately 
derived. They meet for the purposes of reli- 
gion on the same days which are set apart for 
the celebration of public -worship in all other 
Christiati churches; but they neither observe 
festivals, nor Use external rites and ceretaionieS, 
nor suffer religion, which they place, entirely 
in the mental worship of the hidden Christ, to 
be shackled and cramped by positive institu- 
tions. All the members of their community^ 
whether male or female, have an equal right 
to'teach and exhort in their public meetings; 
for who,- say they, will presume to exclude, 
from the liberty of speaking to the Brethren, 
those persons in whom Christ dwells, and by 
whom he speaks? They reject the use of pray- 
ers, hymns, and the various outward foirms of 
devotion by which, in other Christian, churches, 
public worship is distinguished; and ithis, in-- 
deed, is an instance of their consistency with 
themselves, as it is the immediate consequence 
of their religious systemj for,- in their judg- 
ment, it is not the , person who expresses his 
desires in a set form of words, that can be said 
to pray truly, but he, on the contrary, vpho, by 
a deep recollection, withdraws his mind from 
every outward object, reduces it to a state of 
absolute tranquillity, silences every inward mo- 
tion and affection, and plunges it, as it were, 
into the abyss of Deity. They neither'observe 
the institution of baptism, nor do they renew 
the remembrance of Christ's death, and of the 
benefits that result from it, by the celebration 
of the "eucharist. They look upon these two 
institutions as merely Judaical, and allege, 



that our Saviour observed "them for no other 
enii than to show for once, in a visible man- 
ner, the mystical purification of the soiil, un- 
der the figure of baptism, and the spiritual 
nourishment of the inward man, under that of 
tlie eucharist. 

XI. The moral doctrine of this sect, which 
is remarkable for its 3xcessi\-e austerity, is 
chiefly comprehended in the two following 
precepts. One is of this import: That the 
faithful are either to avoid entirely every thing 
that tends to gratify the external senses and 
passions; every thing that can be ranked under 
the denomination of sensual or bodily plea- 
sure; or, if such rigorous abstinence be impoS" 
sible in this . present state, and contrary to the 
evident laws of nature, such pleasure is to be 
so modified and restrained by reason and medi- 
tation, as to prevent it from debasing and cor- 
rupting the mind{ for, as the whole attention 
of the mind mast 1)6 given to the voice and or- 
ders of the intejnal guide, so, for this purpose, 
all possible caffe must be taken' to remove it 
from the contagion of the body, and fi'om all 
intimate and habitual commerce with corpo* 
real objects." .By another leading precept of 
morality among the Quakers, all imitation of 
those external manners, that go by the name 
of civility and politenes^, as also several Mat- 
ters of form, usual in the conduct of hfe, and 
in the connexions of human society, are strict- 
ly prohibited as unlawful. Hence they are 
easily ~dislinguished from uU other Christian 
sects, by their outward deportment and their 
manner of life. They never salute any per- 
son wliom they meet in their way, nor employ 
in their conversation the usual manner of ad- 
dress, or the appellations that civility and cus- 
tom have rendered ^a matter of decency," at 
least, if not of duty; they never express tlieir 
respect for magistrates, or persons in autho'-' 
rity, either by bodily gestures, titles of honour, 
or in general by "any of the marks of homage 
that are ^paid to them" by persons of all other 
denominations'. They carry their paxnfic sen- 
timents to such an extravagant length as to re- 
nounce the~right of selfdefence, and let pass 
with impunity, and even without resistance, 
the attacks that are made on their possessions, 
theirreputation, and even on thejr lives. They 
refuse to confirm their testimonies by an oath, 
to appear in behalf of their ■ property before a 
civil tribunal, or to accuse those who have in- 
jured them. To these negative parts of their 
external 'conduct, they add peculiar circum- 
stances of'a positive kind, that discover the 
same austere, stiff, proud, and formal spirit; 
for they distinguish themselves, in a striking 
manner, -from the rest of their fellow-citizens, 
by the gravity of their aspects, the rustic sim- 
plicity of their apparel, tiie affected tones of 
their voices, the stiffness of their conversation, 
and the frugality of their tables. It is, how- 
ever, afiirmed by persons of cre.dit, who are 
eye-witoesses of what passes among the mem- 
bers of this sect, that tlie modern, and more 
especially the English Quakers, whom trade 
has furnished with the means of luxury, have 
departed from this rigid and austere manner of 
life, and gradually become more reconciled to 
the outwajd pleasures and enjoyments of the 
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world. These more sociable Quakers are also 
said' to modify and explain the theology of 
their ancestois, iri such a manner aS to.render 
it more rational than it was in its -primitive 
state. At the same time it is certain, 'that 
many of the members of this sect have either a 
false notion, or no notion at all, of that theology. 
XII. The principles of this community seem 
, to exclude the very idea of order, discipline; 
and ecclesiastical government. Its "leading 
members, however, beg^n to perceive in pro- 
cess of time, that witho.ut kWs and rulers it 
CQuld not subsist, biit ni'ust inevitably fall into 
confusion and ruia, They, accordingly erected, 
a council of elders, who discuss and determine 
matters of a dovibtful or difficult nature, and 
use all possible care and diligence in inspecting 
the conduct of the Brethren, and in preventing 
whatever they look upon as prejudicial to the 
interests of the community. The names of 
those who enter into the state of matrimony 
are given in to those leading members, who 
also keep an exact register of the births' and 
deaths that happen in their society. They ex- 
ercise, moreover, a certain degree' of authority 
over those. who speak in their meetings, since 
it is well known, that in some places these 
speakers show their discoursg^: to the ruling 
elders before they .deliver them'j iri order that 
they may judge whether they are fit to be re- 
peated^in public"; for, since the abuse that was 
.made, of the unbounded liberty that every indi- 
vidual had to instruct ^nd exhort th;e congre- 
gation, and to speak and harangue when the 
pretended spirit moved them, new regulations 
have been observed; and this liberty has been 
considerably modified, in several places, tb 
' avoid the mockery, ceritempt, and censure, to 
which the community, was constantly exposed,^ 
by.the absurd, incoherent, and insipid discourses 
of many of its memlaers. There are also in 
'some of the more eonsiderablpcongrfigatlons, 
and more especially in those which are formed 
at London, ■certaAn. persons whose duty it is 
to be always prepared tO' speak to the people, 
if none of the congregation should seem to be 
inwardly moved or disposed to rise^and ha- 
rahgue. The appointment of these professed 
speakers was designed to remedy an inconve- 
nience that firequeptly happened in the Quaker- 
meetings, the whole assembly being dismissed 
without either instruction or exhortation, be.- 
cause no persons found themselves moved to 
speak. It' is indeed to be observed, that t|iis 
public discourse is not looked upon by the Qua- 
kers as an e^eiitiaL part of their religion and 
worship; for the Brethren and Sisters do not 
mpet that they may hear the .words -of an' ex- 
ternal teacher, but that they may ..listen with 
recollection to the voice of the diviae instruc- 
lor, which every one Barries with 'him in his 
own breast, or, to use their own phrase, that 
thfey majs 'commune with themselves.' Ne- 
vertheless, as these mute assemblies excite the 
laughter of their adversaries, and expose them 
to the reproach of enthusiasm and folly, they 
have, on that account, appointed fixed speakers 
to whom they give a small salary, that the 
whole time of their meetmg may not be passed 
ij i silence.* - 

C(?- • The truth of this account of fixed speakers 



The Quakers have, annually, a general as- 
sembly, which meets at London in the week 
before Whitsuntide,* and is composed flf depu- 
ties from .all tBeir , particular congregations. 
They still complain, notwithsUnding the tole- 
ration they enjoy,- of certain severities and 
hardships; but these are entirely owing to their 
obstinate refusal to pay those tiihes, which,- by 
the laws of the land, are designed for the sup- 
port of the established church. 

VINDICATION OF THE QUAKERS. , 

[ Tke following Vindication loos added to the 

Philadelphia edition ofMoshAmi's Ecdlesiastical 

JSislgnj, -pvUished in n99 .] 

An American edition of Mosheim's Eccle- 
siastical History being nearly completed, in- 
which is contained a very false account of the 
principles, doctrine and discipline of our reli- 
gious society, a very erroneous character of 
George Fox, and divers other misrepresenta- 
tions and untrue charges; and although full 
answers and refutations, of these calumnies 
have beeij heretofore published, yet as this 
book may fall into the hands of persons unac- 
quainted with- the true state of -facts, we think 
it a point of Justice due tb the cause of truth 
and to ouij^eUgious society, and for the infor- 
mation of candid s^nd unprejudiced minds, 
briefly to: give what fi:om autieJttio histfiria^ 
and. our own knowledge we have ascertained 
is a just-iiarration. v . 

Men- who consider themselves accountable 
for their words andactions, and think it high- 
ly criminal to deceive others by "either disguis- 
ing or falsification, who are well informed and 
acquainted with the facts, and subjects they- re- 
late or write upon, are entitled to greater cre- 
dit than professed and- avowed opposers, who 
fiom mistaken motives publish distortions and 
misconstructions. From the misrepresenta- 
tions and wrong accounts given by ^our adver- 
saries,, we have no doubt Mosheim has taken 
most of his narrative. 

The true character, of George Fox has been 
drawn by men of the first respectability and 
the fullest information; men who were fconver- 
sant with him from his youth to his close: and. 
a cloud of witnesses and authentic testimonies 
can be produced .to prove that he was a pious, 
sober, sohd and exemplary maw, and no <Skna,- 
tjc, eminently qiialified for the work he was 
raised up to promote. As we wish to be brief, 
we shall, omit recurring to other documents, 

'appointed to discourse and exhort (when the spirit 
dbes" not move any of the other brethren,) and te- 
warded for {heir pains, is denied by the writer of the 
letter to Dr. Formey. We leave tlie decision of the 
matter to those who have an opportunity of examin- 
ing the supposed fact. The translator, insteadof 
leaving this point unsettled, ought to' Iiave inquired 
Into the circumstance; butVas iie was unwilling to 
take that trouble, the ciiiior is induced to^upply the 
deliciency,-by stating that for Dr. Mosheim's asser- 
tion there is no authority. Many persons are in-the 
habit of preaching, exhorting, or a^sing, at the dif- , 
furent meetings; but they are not selected or ap- 
pointed by the congregation, and do not- act as sti- 
pendiary ministers. The Friends know that the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire, and follow that-rule in 
ordinary casesrbut the idea of remuiierati'on forreli- 
gious' instruction is -neither entertained by tjia 
preacher himself, nor by -the Brethrm uni'Sisttn 
who listen to his extemporaneous effusions. 
* It is now fixed for the third Sunday in May 
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and only cite a fe\y sentences from a preface 
to George Fox's Journal written by William 
Penn, as follows: ' ^ 

" He was a man that God endowed with a 
clear and wonderful depth, a disoerner of 
othei-s' spirits, and very much a inaster of his 
own. 

" He was of an innocent life, no busy body 
nor self-seeker, neither touchy nor critical. 
So meek, contented, modest, steady, tender, it 
was a pleasure to be in his company. 

" As he vyas miwearied, so he was undaunt- 
ed in his services for God. For in all things 
he acquitted himself like a man, a new and 
heavenly-minded man, a' divine and a natural- 
ist, and all of God Almighty's making. I 
have been surprised at his question^, and an- 
swers in natural things, that whilst he vvas 
ignorant of useless and sophistical science, he 
had in him the foundation of useful and\Com- 
mendable knowledge, and cherished it every 
where. 

" Thus he lived and sojourned among us, 
and as he liVed so he died, feeling in his last 
moments the same eternal power that had 
raised and preserved him." 

Instead of thfe first association of Quakers 
" being mostly composed of visionary fanatics, 
and of persons that really .^seemed to be disoir- 
dereS in their braifts," William Penn, in his 
aforesaid preface, gives the names of a numbSr 
of eminent men who became members of this 
society, and w^ho were instrumental with many 
others in spreading aiid propagating the doc- 
trines Tvhich they had espoused, and also of 
establishing a discipline and church goverji- 
ment which must be allowed to be a compact 
and well regulated system of goodiorder. 

The charge of tlieir "running like baccha-. 
nals througli the towns and villages, declaim- 
ing against Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, and 
every fixed form of religion, &c. trampling 
upon the laws, and making use "of their pre- 
tended inspirations to excite the most vehement 
commotions both in church and state," and 
divers other scandalous aspersions, we deny. 

That tumults were raised by their opposers, 
is very true, and also tljat they refused com- 
plying with laws which they conceived as vio- 
lating the rights' of conscience; but that in any 
one instance they offered violence to the per- 
son of any man, or departed from their peace- 
able testimony, is false. That they bore beat- 
ings, imprisonment and death, with patience, 
meekness, and perseverance, praying for their 
enemies, is a fact indisputable and of great 
notoriety; so that in time, when the clouds of 
prejudice were dissipated and their innocence 
fully manifested, way was made in the minds 
of rulers for their toleration; and this may 
with truth be said, that such of them as keep 
true to their principles, are as good members 
of civil society as any other people, and have 
never been found ia any plots or combinations 
against the governments which in the course 
of providence have been set over them. 

The conduct of James Naylo^r, in his dark 
and bewildered state, we freely condemn; but 
his punishment was rigorous in the extreme. 
That two or three weak persons were deluded 
and paid a sort of divine honour to him, is 



confessed; but that this was in any degree 
countenanced by our religious society is posi- 
tively denied, but on the contrary was fully re- 
probated by them. Although James Naylor 
had lamentably missed his way, yet we have 
reason to believe he was through divine mercy 
restored to a sound mind. He published a 
condemnation of Jiis misconduct, and we re- 
verently hope -he died in peace with God and 
love to all men. 

As to the absurd story of " one of these 
people going to the parliament house with a 
drawn sword, and wounding several, and say- 
ing he was inspired by the Holy Spirit to kill 
every man that sat in that house," it is a very 
fiction, and we deny that any acknowledged 
member among us ever was. guilty of such 
conduct. 

We have also made diligent search and can- 
not find any account of a female going naked 
as mentioned in the same note, and believe it 
is untrue. 

That George Keith was a man of leammg 
and a member of our society, and wrote seve- 
ral pieces in support of our tenets, is true; but 
that he gave way to a contentious spirit, and 
endeavoured to lay waste what he himself had 
assisted to build up; and vpas, after much pa- 
tient labour and forbearance, disowned by 
friends, we acknowledge, and that an opposi- 
tion was made to the establishment of meet- 
ings for discipline, by some through ignorance, 
wlio afterwards saw their error and condemned 
it, and by others from mistaken motives; but 
that our fundamental opinions have been the 
same from the first promulgation o'f them^ we 
confidently assert. 

We believe the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament to be of divine original, and 
give full credit to the historical facts, as well 
as the doctrines therein delivered; ^nd never 
had any doubt of the truth of the actual birth, 
hfe, sufferings, death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
as related by the evangelists, without any men- 
tal or other reserve, or the least diminution by 
allegorical explanation: and thereds not, nor 
ever has been, any essential difference in faith 
or practice between Friends in Europe and 
America; but a correspondence is regularly 
maintained, and love, harmony , and unity have 
been preserved -down to this day; and we hope 
and believe, under d'vine favour, nothing wiU 
be able to scatter or divide us. 

We do not wish to meddle with those, called 
mystics, or to adopt many of their expressions. 
We presume there were sincerely religious 
people among them; biit we think religion is a 
simple thing, the work of the Spirit of God in 
the hearts of men: and as to our tenets and 
history we refer to Fox, Barclay, Penn, Sewell, 
Gough, &c. a,nd declare, that we never had, 
nor now have, any other doctrines to publish, 
and that there are no religious opinions or 
practices among us which have not been made 
known to the world. " ■ - 

When any person by submitting to the influ- 
ence and operation of the Spirit of God, be- 
comes thereby qualified, and is called to the 
work of the ministry, after having' made full 
proof thereof to the satisfaction ofthe congre- 
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gation, he or'she is accepted and Tecommended 
as sucfi; but as to any person being appointed 
with a stipend, small or great, or preparing a 
eermQn to be delivered in our meetings to be 
preyiously examined, or without siich exami- 
nation, -there never was any suoli practice 
among us. Our ministers, elders, overseers, 
ind other friends appointed to religious ser- 
rices, receive no pecuniary pay, but spend 
their time and their own money freely on such 
iccasipns, at home and abroad; yet proper at- 
tention is given to those in low or poor circura- 
ttances oi every description, besides contribu- 
ting our full proportion to the support of the 
general poor. Equally untrue , is the insinua- 
tion that we are ashamed of our silent meet- 
mgs, having experienced them to be both pro- 
fitable and^refreshing, as by waiting on the 
Cord we renew our strength in him. 

Having referred to divers books for fiirtlier 
information respecting us,^ind a ihore minute 
refiitation o£ the other false charges, we shall 
content ourselves at pTesent witli this general 
answer. _ . ' 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meet- 
ing representing the reli^ous socie^r call- 
ed Quakers in Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 
&c. held in Philadelphia the 22d of lUh 
mouth, 1799. , '^ 

' , John Drinker, Clerk. 

CHAPTER V. - - 
Concerning' th( Mennonites, or ,dndbap&ts. 
I. After Various scenes-~of "trial and per- 
plexity, the Meimonites at lengfe found, du- 
ring this ceiitury, that tranquillity which they 
fiad long sought in vain. They arrived, in- 
deed, at this state of repose by very slow steps; 
for though, in the preceding age, they were 
admitted to the rights" and privileges of citi- 
zens in the United Provinces, yet it was a long 
time before their solicitations and pleas of in- 
nocence could engage the Enghsh, the Swiss, 
and Germans, to receive them in their bosom, 
and to abrogate the laws that had been enacted 
- against them. ' Tbexivil magistrates, in these 
countries, had still before their eyes the enorr 
mities committed by the ancient Anabaptists; 
and, besides, they could not jpersuadej them- 
selves, that a! set of men, who loo^fed upon all 
oaths' as sinful, and declared that magistracy 
and penal laws have no place in the kingdom 
of Christ, had the qualities and sentiments that 
are necessary to constitute a good citizen. 
Hence we, find, even in this century, several 
examples of great severities employed against 
the Anabaptists, arid some instances of even 
capital punishments being inilicted on them.* 

* The severities exercised in Switzerland against 
tlie Mennoniles are recorded by Ottius, in his Annal."" 
Anabapt. p. 337, and more particularly those which 
they suffered in the year 1693, by Hotting'er, in his 
German wofk, entitled Sdiweizerische Kirchen-His- 
torie, vol. i. p. 1101, nor even iii the present* century 
have they been treated more mildly in the canton of 
, Bern, as appears from Schyn's Hlstoria Mennonitar. 
cap. X. p. 239, in which we find the letters of the 
states-general of the JJnited Provinces, interceding 
with that canton in their behalf. A severe persecu- 
tion was set on foot against them in the Palatinate 



But now, that the demonstrations of their in- 
nocencia and orobity are clear and unquestion- 
able, they enjoy the sweete of security and re- 
jiose, not only in the United Provinces; but 
also in England, Germany, and Prussia, where 
they procure by their honest iiidustry, and 
particularly by their application to trade and 
commerce, an ample sulisistence for themselves 
and their families. 

II, The wiser members of this community 
easily perceived, that their external tranquillity 
would not be staple or permanent, unless their 
intestine discords -were removed, and their an- 
cient disputes about trifling and unimportant 
matters -charitably terminated. They accord- 
ingly used their most zealous endeavours to 
diffuse the sweets of charity and concord 
throughout their sect; nor were their labours 
altogether unsuccessfiil. In 1630, a conside- 
rable'" part of the Anabaptists of Flanders, 
Gelmany, and Friseland,' concluded their de- 
bates in a conference at Amsterdam, and en- 
tered irito the bonds of fraternal communioii; 
eatih, notwithstanding, reserving a liberty of 
retaining certain opinions. This association 
was renewed , and confirmed by new resolutions 
in 1649, by the Anabaptists of Flanders and 
Gerinany, among whom great divisions had 

'reigned.* All these formed a bond of union 
with those hranches of the sect that were most 
distinguished by their modei^tion; and^hey 
mitigated and corrected, in various respects, 
tharigorous laws of Menno and his successors. 

III. At this day, therefore, the whole com- 
munity-may be divided into two large sects. 
One comprehends the more refined Anabap- 
tists, remarkable for their austerity, who are 
also called Flemings or Flandrians; and those . 
who form the other sect are styled the Gross 
Anabaptists, who are of a milder complexion, 
and an easier and more moderate character, 
and go commonly under the denomination of 
Waterlandians. Weliave already given a par- 
ticular account of the origin and etymology of 
these denominations. Each sect is subdivided 
into a. variety of branches, more especially the 
refined and abstere Anabaptists; who have not 
only produced two. separate societies, distin- 
guished by the names of Groningenists,t and 
Dantzickers, or Prussians,! but also a conside- 
rable number of more obScure factions, which 
differ in doctrine, discipline, and manners, and 
agree in nothing but the i^ me of Anabaptists, 
and in some ancient opinions that have been 
unanirBously embraced by all the members of 
that sect. All the Refined Anabaptists are the 
rigid followers cjf Simon Menno, and firmly 
maintain, though noi all with the same degree 
of severity and rigour, the sentiments of their 
chief on the following points-^the human na- 
ture -of Christ — ^the obligation that binds us to 



* The eighteenth. 



in 169^L which was suspended by the intercessicm- of 
William Ill.king of Great Britain. See Schyn's 
Hist. p. 3()5. Bishop Burnet mentions some instances 
of Anabaptists suffering death in EnglSn'd during 
the seventeenth century, in the first volume of his 
liistory of his own Time. - 

* Herm. Schyn, Plenior Seductio Historis Menno* 
nit. p. 41, 42. 

■ t So called, .because they met at certain stated 
times in Groningen. 

t They deriv.e this denomination from their adopt 
ing the manners-and discipline of the Prussians 
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wash the feet of strangers in consequence of 
our Saviour's command-^the necessity of ex- 
communicating and of avoiding„as one would 
do the plague, not only avowedsinners, but also 
those who depart, even in some light instances, 
from the simplicity of their ancestors, and are 
tainted with any appearance of evil — the con- 
tempt that is due to human learning, and other 
matters of less moment.* It is however to be 
observed, that, in our times, some of the con- 
gregations of this refined sect have been gradu- 
ally departing from theii- austere system, and 
are proceeding, though vvith a slow pacei to- 
ward the opinions and discipline of the mode- 
rate Anabaptists. 

IV. All these Anabaptists adopt a form of. 
ecclesiastical government and discipline, that 
is administered by three distinct orders of per- 
sons. The first order is that of the Bishops or 
Presbjrters, who always preside in the corisis- 
tqry, and are^alone invested with the power of 
administering the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord's supper. The second is that of the 
Teachers, who are set apart for the purposes 
of public instruction, aiid the celebration of 
divine worship. The third comprehends the 
Deacoils, who are chosen out of both sexes. 
These three orders comppse the consistoiy, or 
council, by which the church is governed. 
All matters of importance are proposed, ex- 
amined, and decided, in the meetings of the 
Brethren. By their suffrages the ministers are 
elected to their holy bifice, and are all, the 
deacons excepted, installed by public praj'ers 
attended with imposition of hands. 
, V. Among the inferior sects of the rigid 
Anabaptists, the most considerable' is tliat 
which passes under the denomination of Ute- 
wallists, and is so called after its founder XJke 
Walles, a native of FriselandT This rustic, 
rigid, and ignorant sectary, not only exhorted 
his followers' to maintain the primitive and 
austere doctrine of Menno, without suffering 
it to be softefied . or altered in the smallest de- 
gree, but also, in the. year 1637, began to pro- 
- pagate, jointly with another innovator, named 
John Leus, a singular opinion concerning the 
salvation of. Judas, and the rest of Christ's 
rhurderers. • To give an air of plausibility to 
the favourable opinion he entertained concern- 
ing the eternal state of this arch-apostate, he 
invented the following odd hypothesis: " That 
the period which extended irom the birth of 
Christ to the descent of the Holy Ghost, a.nd 
was, as it were, the distinctive term that Sepa- 
rated the Jewish from the Christian dispensa- 
tion, was a time of deep ignorance and dark- 
ness, during which the Jews were void of light, 
and entirely ^destitute of divine succour; and 
that, in consequence, the sins and enormities 
that were committed during this interval were 
in a igreat measure excusable, and could not 
merit the severest displays of the divine jus- 
tice." This idle fiction met with no'indul- 
gence, either from the Mennonites on the one 
hand, or from the magistrates of Groningefl 
on the other; -for the former excluded its in- 
ventor from their communion, and the latter 

* See a German work, entitled, Naclirichten von 
dem gegenwartigen Zustande der Mennoniten, by 
Kues, 1743. 



banished him frbm their city. He fixed his 
residence in the adjacent province of East- 
Friseland, and there drew after him a conside- 
rable 'number of"disciples, whose desccndanlQ 
still subsist in Friseland, and also in Lithuania 
and Prussia, and have their own religious as- 
semblies, separate fi'om those of the other Men- 
nonites. As they have little intercourse with 
any but those of their own communion, it is 
not an easy matter to know, with certainty, 
whether they persevere in the singular opinion 
that proved so detrimental tp the interest oi 
their leader. It is at least certain, that they 
follow scrupulously the steps of their original 
founder, Menno, and exhibit a lively image of 
the primitive manners and constitution of the 
Mennonites. They re-baptize all those who 
leave other Christian churches to embrace 
their- conununion. Their apparel is mean be- 
yond . expression, and they avoid every thing 
that has the most distant appearance of ele- 
gance or ornament. They si^er their beards 
to grow to an enormous length; their hair, un- 
combed, lies in a disorderly manner on their 
shoulders; their countenances are marked with 
the strongest lines of dejection and melancho- 
ly; arid their habitations and household furni- 
ture are such as are "only fitted to answer the . 
demands of mere necessity. Such moreover 
is the severity of their discipline,- that any 
member of their community, who departs in 
the smallest instance from this austere rule, is 
immediately excluded from the society, and 
avoidedby all the Brethren as a public pest 
Their inspectors or bishops, whom they distin- 
guish from the ministers, whose office is to 
preach and instruct, are chpsen by an assembly 
composed of all the congregations of the sect. 
The ceremony of washing the feet of strangers, 
who come within the reach of^their hospitality, 
is looked- upon by them as a- rite of divine in- 
stitution. We shall not enlarge upon the 
other circumstances of their ritual, but only 
observe, that they prevent all attempts to alter 
or modify their religious. discipline, by preserv- 
ing their people from every thing that bears 
the remotest aspect of learning and science; 
from whatever, in a word, might have a ten- 
dency to enhghten their devout ignorance. 

VI. Thg more gross or moderate and4ess 
scrupulous Anabaptists are composed of certain 
inhabitants of Waterland, Flahders,"Friseland, 
■and Germany,- who entered into an association, 
as has been already observed, and commonly 
pass under the denomination of Waterlandians. 
The members of this community Have abandon- 
ed_the severe discipline and singular opinions 
of Menno, whom; nevertheless, they generally 
respect as their primitive parent and foiinder, 
and- have , advanced a, step nearer than the 
other Anabaptists to the religious doctrines 
and customs of other Christian churches. They 
are, however, divided into two distinct sects, 
which bear the respective denominations of 
Friselanders and. Waterlandians, and are both 
Without bishops, employing no other ecclesias- 
tical ministers than presbyters and deacons. 
Each congregation of this sect is independent 
of all foreign jurisdiction, havjng its own eccle- 
siastical ^council or consistory, which is com 
posed of presbyters and deacons. The supreme 
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spiritual power is, nevertheless, in tiie hands 
of the people, without whose consent nothing 
of importance con be; carried into execution. 
Their presbyters are, generally spealiing, inen 
of learning, and apply themselves with success 
to the study of physic and philosophy: and a 
public professor isjsupported, at present, by the 
sect at Amsterdam, for the instruction of their 
youth in the various branches of philosophy and 
sacred erudition. 

VII. One of these Waterlandian sects divid- 
ed itself; in 1664, into two factions, Vfhioh were 
respectively called Galenists and Apostoolians, 
from the names of .their two leaders. Tho 
founder of the fbrmetsect was Galen Abraham 
Haan, a doctor of physio, and. pastor of a Men- 
nonite congregation at Amsterdam, who receiv- 
ed the applause even of his enemies, on ac- 
count of his uncommon penetration .'and elo- 
.quence. This eminent Anabaptist, in imita- 
tion of the Arminians, considered the Christian 
Religion as a system that laid much less stress 
upon faith than upon practice; and he was in- 
clined to receive, into the communion of the 
Mennonites, all who acknowledged the divine 
origin of the.books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and led holy and virtuous lives. Such, 
in tiis judgment, were true Christians, and had 
an undoubted right to all the rights and privi- 
leges that belonged to that character.- These 
comprehensive tenps of communion wereg)e- 
cuUarly favourable to his own theological sen- 
timents, since his notions concerning^ Christ's 
divinity, and the salvation of mankind by his 
death and merits, were very different frpm 
those of the Mennonites, and coincided in a 
gjreat measure With the Socinian system. 

Several persons opposed the sentiments of 
this latitudinarian, and more especially Samuel 
Aposlool, an eminent pastor among the IVlen- 
iionites at Amsterdam, who not only defended, 
with the utmost" zeal, the doctrines genef ally 
received among the Mennonites, in relation to 
the divinity of Christ and the fruits of his death, 
hut also maintained the ancient- hypothesis of a 
visible and glorious church of Christ upon 
earth, that was peculiar to this sect.* Thus a 
controversy was eXcited which produced the 
diyision now mentioned; a division which the 
zealouseiFortsofseveralof the wisest and. most 
respectable members of this community have- 
hitherto proved insufficient to heal. The Ga- 
lenists are not less disposed than the Arminfans 
to admit, as members of their community, all 
who call themselves Christians; and they are 
the only sect of tlie Anabaptists who reject the 
denomination of Mennonites. The Apostoo- 
lians, on the contrary, admit to their com- 
munion those only who profess to believe all 
the points of doctrine which are contained in 
their public confession of faith.f 

-CHAPTER VI. 

Concerning the Socinians and .Sriam. 
.1. ABOPTthecoDimencement of this century- 
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• For a more particular account of these two Men- 
nonites, see Schyn's Deductio plenior Histor. Men- 
nonit. cap. XV. page 318, and xviii. page 337. 

t Casp..CommeIini Descriptio Urbis Amstelodatni, 
torn. I. p. 500 — Stoapa's Religion 'des Hollandois, p. 
20.-^Bentheni'3 Hollandiscber Schul' and Kirchen 
Staat, p. 1. cti. zix. p..830 
Vot. 11.-^38 



the sect of the Socinians seemed to be well 
established, and their affairs were even in a 
flo,uriphing condition. In Transylvania and 
Lucko, they enjoyed the liberty of holding, 
without molestation, their religious assem- 
blies, and professing publicly their theological 
opinions. The advantages that attended their 
situation in Poland were still more consider- 
able; for they hiid at Racow a pXiblic seminary, 
which 'was famished with professors eminently 
distinguished by their erudition and genius, to- 
gether with a press for the -publication of their 
wiritings; they had also a considerable number 
of congregations in that district, and were sup- 
ported by the patronage of several, persons, of 
the -highest distinction. Elate with this" scene 
of prosperity, they began to form more exten- 
sive views, and aimed at enlarging the bor- 
ders of their community, and procuring it pa- 
trons and protectors in other countries. Au- 
thentic records are extant, from which it ap- 
peara; that they sent emissaries with thjs vipw, 
about the commencement of the century, into 
Holland, England, Germany; and Prussia, 
who endeavoured to make proselytes to_Socin- 
ianism in these countries, among men of learn- 
ing and men in power; for it is remarkable, that 
the Socinians, in propagating their religious 
principles, have always followed a quite differ- 
ent method from that which has been observed 
by other sects. ~ It has been the general prac- 
tice of sectaries and innovators- to endeavour to 
render- themselves popular, and to begin by 
gaining the multitude to their side; but the 
disciples of Sociiius, who are perpetiially ex- 
alting the dignity, prerogatives, and authority 
of reason, have this peculiarity in their mari- 
ner of proceeding, that they are at very little 
pains to court the favour of the people, or to' 
make pro'selytes to their cause among those 
who are not distinguished from the multitude 
by their rank or their abilities; it is only ajnong 
the learned, and the great that they seek" dis- 
ciples and patrons with, zealous assiduity. 

H. The effeotof the missions now men- 
tioned, though they were conducted and exe-. 
cuted by persons of whom the greatest part 
were eminent, both on account of their rank 
and abilities, was nevertheless far from an- 
swering the views and expectations of the com- 
munity. In most "places the success of the 
cause was doubtful, at best inconsiderable; in 
some, .howeve*, the miSsion^iries were favoura- 
bly received, and seemed to employ their la- 
bours vrith effect. They had no where a more 
flattering prospect of success than in the uni-. 
versity of Altorf, where their sentiments ^ and 
their cause were promoted with, dexterity bv 
Ernest Sohnerj an acute and learned cultiva- 
tor of the peripatetic system, who was also pro- 
fessor of physic and natural philosophy. This 
subtle-philosopher, who had joined the Socin- 
ians during' his, residfence in Holland, instilled 
their principles into the.minds of -his scholars 
with much greater £icility, by his having ac- 
quired the highest deputation, both for learning 
and piety. The death, indeed, of this eminent 
man, which happened in 1612, deprived the 
rising society of its c^ief ornament and sup- 
port; nor could the remaining friends of Socin- 
ianism carry on the cause of their community 
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with such art and dexterify, as to escape the 
vigilant and severe eye of Uie other professors. 
Their secret designs were aocqrdingly brought 
to light in 1616i- and the contagion of Socin^ 
ianism, which was gathering strength from 
day to day, and growing imperceptibly into a 
reigning system, was suddenly dissipated and 
■ extinguished by the vigilant severity of the 
magistrates of Nuremberg. The foreign stu- 
dents, who had been infected with these doc- 
trines, saved themselves by flight; while those 
natives, who were chargeable with the same re- 
proach, accepted the remedies^ that were pre^ 
sented to them by the healing hand of ortho- 
doxy ,,and returned quietly to tiieir former theo- 
logical CT^stem.* ' 

in. The establiihment of the Socinians in 
Poland, though it seemed to rest upon:; solid 
foundations, was nevertheless of a short dura- 
tion.f Its chief supports were withdrawn^ in 
1638, by a public decree of the diet. It hap- 
penied in this yearthat some, of the.students of 
Racow vented, in an irregular and tumultuous 
manner, their religious resentment against a 
crucifix, at which they threw stonesj till they 
beat it down outof its place. This act of vio- 
lence ekcited. such a high degree of indignation, 
in the catholics, that they vowed revenge, and 
severely fulfilled this vow; for it was through 
their importunate solicitations that the terrible 
law was ^nacted at Warsaw, by which it was 
resolved, that the college of Racow should be 
demolished, its professors banished with igno- 
miny, the printing-house of the Socinians de- 
stroyed, and their churches shut. All this was 
executed without the smallest alleviatiofi or 
the least delay, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by the powerful patrons of the Socinians 
to ward off the bloW.J But a catastrophe, 
still more terrible, awaited them;, and the per^ 
Sepiition now mentioned was the forerunner of 
tliat dreadful revblution, which, about twenty 
years afterw^ds, brought on the entire ruin 
of this community in Poland: for Jay a public 
and solemn act of the diet holden at Wars?iw, 
in 1658, all the -Socinians Were banished for 
ever from the territory of that republic, and 
capital piinishment was denounced against all 
who should either profess their opinions, or 
harbour their persons. The unhappy exiles 
were, kt first, allowed the space of three years 
to settle their afiairs, and to dispose of their 
possessions; but this term was afterwards 
abridged by the cruelty of their enemies, and 
reduced to two years. In 1661, the terrible 
edict was renewed; and all the Socinians tliat 
yet remained in Poland were barbarously 

* The learned GfuStavus Georgii Zeltner, formMy 
professor of di-rtnity in the university of jUtorf; 
composed an ainple and learned account of this theo-- 
logical revolution, drawn principally from manu- 
script records; wMch Gebauer-pu-blished at Leipsic, 
in 1729, Under the following title,- " Historia Crypto- 
Socinianisrai-Altprfinas quondam Academic infesti, 
arcana." - ' " . 

^ We have a circumstantial account of the flour- 
ishing state of the Racovian-seminary, while it was 
under the direction of the learned Martin Ruarus, in 
the Cimhria Literata of Moller, torn. i. p. 572,-Vv-liere 
we learn that Ruarus was a native of Holstein, who 
"became a proselyte .to the Socinian sy-stem. 

J Epistola deWissowatii Vita in Sandii Bib. Anti- 
TrinitSr, p. 333.— Gust. Georg. Zeltneri His. Crypto- 
Bocinianismi Altoriini, voi. i. p» 299. 



driven out of that country, some with the loss 
of their property, others with the loss of their 
lives, as neither sickness, nor any domestic 
consideration, could suspend the execution of 
that rigorous sentence.* "■ 

IV. A part of these exiles. Who sought re- 
fijge among their brethren in Transylviania, 
sank under the burthen of thar calamities, and 
perished amidst the hardships to which they 
were exposed. A considerable ilumber of these 
unhappy emigrants were dispersed through the 
adjacent provinces of Silesia, BrUndenburg, 
and Prussia; and their posterity still subsists in 
Ibose countries. Several of the more eminent 
membei's of the Sect, in consequence of the 
protection granted to them, by the duke ot 
Brieg, resided for some time at Crossen in Si- 
lesia.f , Others Went in search of a convenient" 
settlement for themselves and their brethren, 
into Holland, England, Holstein, and. Den- 
mark. Of all the Socinian exiles, none disco- 
vered such teal and industry for the interests 
and establishment of the sect as Stanislaus 
liUbieniecius, a Pohsh knight, -distinguished by 
his learning, and singularly esteemed by pei^ 
sons of the highest rank, and even by several 
sovereign princes, on account of his eloquence, 
politeness, and prudenfce. This illustrious 
patrpn. of Sociiiianism succeeded so far in his 
designs, as to gain the favour of Frederic III. 
king of Denmark, of Christiin Albert diAe of 
Holstein, and Charles Louis elector Palatine; 
and thus he had almost obtained a secure re- 
treat and settlement for the Socinians, about 
the year 1662, at Altenai, Frederiestadt, and 
Maiieim; but his measures were disconcerted,' 
and all his hopes entirely frustrated, by the op- 
position and remonstrances of the dlergy es- 
tq,blished in those countries; he was- opposed in 
Denmark *by Suaning bishop of Sealand, in 
Holstein by Reinbpth, and in the Palatiiiate by 
John Louis Fabricius.t, Several other. at- 
tempts were made, in dinerenf countries, in fa- 
vour of Socinianism; "but their success was 
still less considerable; nor could any of the Eu- 
ropean nations be persuaded to grani a public 
settlement' to a sect,' whose members denied 
the divinity of Christ. 

V. The remains, therefore,_Df this unfortu- 
nate community are, -at this day, dispei'sei 
through'different countries, parficularly in the 
kingdoms of England and Prussia, the electo- 
rate of Brandenburg, and the United Provinces, 
where they lie more or less concealed, and hold 
their religious assemblies in a clandestine man- 
ner. They are, indeed,.'said to exercise their 
religion publicly in England, § not in consc- 



* Stanislai -Lubieniecii Hist. Reformat. Polonicm, 
lib. iii. c. xvii. xviii. p. 279.- — Equitis Poloni Vindiciae 
pro Unitariorum-in Polonia Religionis Libertate, 
apud Sandium, p. 267. 

t Lubieniecii Hist. cap. xviii. p. 285,. where there 
is a let-tor written by the Socinians' of Crossen. 

J SSe Sandii Biblioth. p. 165 — Historia-VitiE Lu- 
bieniecii, prefixed to his History — Molleri Introduc- 
tio in Histor. Chersones. Ci ab.-ice, p. ii. p. 105, and 
hiS'CJmhri a. Literata, tom. <(. p.48?.T-Jo. Henr. Hei- 
deggeri V-ita Jdh. Lad. Fal-ricii, sutyjoiaed to the 
works of the latter. 

(ft?" S'The Socinians in EngiamJ hAvc never made 
any figure as a community^nut havo rather been 
dispersed amor^ the grea^ variety cf .-^ects that have 
arisen in a country where' liberty displays its most 
glorious fruits, and at the same time exhibits its 
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quence.ofa, le^- toleration, })ut through thp^rate members of their commnnily, thoush 



indulgent conuivance of the civil inagistrate. 
Some of them have embraced the communion 
of the Arminians; others have joined wth 
those Anabaptists who form a sept distinguish- 
ed by the name Of Galsnists; aiid in this there 
is nothing at all surpripiqg, since neither the 
Armenians nor Anabaptists require, from those 
who enter into their communion, an explicit or 
circumstantial decltiration of their religious sen- 
timents. It is also--said, that a considerable 
number Of this dispersed community became' 
members of the religious society called CoUe- 
giants.t , Amidst such frequent changes and 
vicissitudes, it was not possible that the Soci- 
nians could maintaiji a uniform system of doc- 
trine, or preserve unaltered and entire t]ie reli- 
gious tenets handed down to them by their an- 
cestors. On the contrary, -their peculiar and 
distinctive opinions are variously explained 
and understood both by the learned -and illite- 



most striking inconveniences. Besides, few ecclesi- 
astrcs, or writers ofany imte, hav&ado^ted the theo- 
logical system now" under consideratioi\,'in all its 
branches. The Sobrnian doctrine r&lating to the de- 
sign and efficacy of the death of Christ had, indeed, 
many abettors 4h England during the seventeenth 
century; and it may be presumeo, that its votari^es 
are rather increased than diminislied in the present; 
'.but those divines who hav&'abandoned the Athana- 
sian -hypothesis concerning the Trinity of Persons 
in the Godhead, have more generally gone into the 
Arian and Semi-Arian notions of that inexplicable 
subject; than into those of the Socinians, .whp deny 
that Jesus Ghris^ existed before his appearance in 
the human nature.- The famous- John Biddle, afEer 
having maintained^ both in public and in private, 
during the reign of Charles and .the protectorship of 
Cromwell, the tJiritarian system, erected' an Inde- 
pendent ccfngregation in London, the only British' 
church we liave heard -of, in which all the" peculiar 
doctrines of Sociniaiiism wete inculcated; for, if 
we may give credit to-the account of Sir Peter Pett, 
this congregation helcfthe following notions: "-That 
the fathers under the old covenant had .only tempo- 
ral promises; that saving "faith consisted in univer. 
sal obedience performed to the commands of God 
and Christ; that Christ rose" again only by the power 
of the Bather, and not by hts own; that justifying 
faith is not the pure gift of God, but may be acquir- 
ed by men's natural abilities;, tbat faith cannot be- 
lieve aijy thing contrary to, or above reason; -that'] 
there is no pi^ginal sin; -that Christ h'aa not the same 
body now in glory, in which he suffered and rose 
again; that the saintsshall not have the'same bodies' 
in heaven which they had on earth; that Christ was 
not Lord or King before his resurrection, or^-Prrest 
before his ascension: that the saints shall not, be- 
fore the day of judgment, enjoy the bliss .of heaven; 
that God does^iiot certainly Know-future contingen- 
cies; that there is not any authority of fathers or 
general councils in determining matters of faith; 
that Christ, before-his death, had not any dominion 
over the angels; an.d that Christ, by dying, made not 
BatiSfa£tion for us." - See the preface to Sir Feter 
Pett's Happy future State of England, printed in 
1688. ' ' 

■* TheSocinians, who reside atjiresent in tho'dis- 
trict .of Mark, used to meet,' some years a"go, at stat-- 
ed-times,,atKoninRS\vald, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frankfort, on the Oder. -See the EeV 
cueil de Literature, de Philos'ophie et d'Historie (piib- 
lished at Amsterdam, in. 1J31,*) p. 44. ^Thsy pub- 
lished, in 1716, at Berlin, their confession of faith, 
in the German language, whichls to be found, with 
a refutation ^thereto annexed, in a book entitled,. 
Den Theologischen Hcb..Opfern, part x. p. 852. 

■Ct^ t This community, of which an account is 
given in the following chapter, called their religious 
meetings Colleges, that is, congregations or assem- 
hlies; and hence they were denominated Collegiants. 



£((?- * The author of this collection was one Jor- 
dan, who was pastor of a church 'in the neiehbour- 
liood of Berlin, ' 



they all agree in rejecting the doctrine of tfle- 
Trinjty, and that also of the divinity asd satis- 
faQtion of Jesus Christ.* 

,VI. After the Socinians, as there is a great 
aiEnity between the two sects, it is proper to 
mention the' Arians, who had sev^al celebrat- 
ed writers ip this century, such as Sandraa-and 
Biddle.f Of those who also passed under the 
general denomination of,.jSnti-Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, the;:e are many that may be placed 
in tho class of the Socinians and jVrians; for 
the_term Unitarian is veryjjomprehensive, and 
is apphcable to a great variety of persons, who 
agree in this common principle, that there is 
no real distinction in the divine nature. Tho 
denomination of Arian is also git^en in general 
to those who. consider Jesus Christ as inferior 
and subordinate to the Father. But, as this 
subordination may be understood and explain- 
ed in various ways, it is evident that the term 
Aricm, as it is used in modern langiiage, is sus- 
ceptible of different significations; and that, 
in consequence, the persons to whom it is ap- 
plied cannot be all considered in the same 
peint of light with the ancient Arians, or sup- 
posed -to agree perfectly with each other la 
their religious tenets. ' 

- CHAPTER VII. 

dimcermng some Sects of Infetior J^ote. 
■I. It will not be iniproper to take, notice 
here of a few sects, of inferior consequence aiid 
note, which we could not conveniently men- 
tion in the history of the more extensive and 
important communities that we have been sur- 
veying, and which, nevertheless, we caimot 
oiiiit, for several reasons. While the disputes 
and tumults, produced in Holland in 1619 by 
the Arminian system j were at the greatest 
height, Et religious society arose, whose mem- 
bers hold at Rhinsberg, hear Leyden, asolenrai 
assembly in every half-year,- and are generally 
known by the denomination of Coll^iants.^ 
This coranvunity was founded by three bro- 
thers, of the name of "Vahdor-Rodde, who 



* Many examples might be alleged in proof pf this. 
It will be sufficient to mention that of the learned 
Crellius, who, though he was professor of theblogy 
among the Socinians, yet differed in his opinions 
about many points of doctrine, from the sentiments 
of Socinus and the Racovian Catechism, and would 
not be called^ Socinfan, hut an Artemonite.* See i 
the Journal Literaire, to'm. xvii. part i. and the ac- 
count I have given of this celebrated man in my 
-Syntagm. Dissertationum ad sanctiores Disciplinas 
pertinentium,j). 3S2.-vUnschuld. Nachricht. 17S0, p. 
942.— NouVeau Diction. Ilistorique et Critique, torn. 
■■ p. 88, • ■« . 

,1^ This last citation iaerroneous; there is no ac- 
count of Crellius iii the place here referred to. 

t For an account of Sandius, father and son, see 
Arnold and other waters. The life of Biddle is to 
be found in the Nouveau Diction. Historique et Cri- 
tique, tom.-i. p. iirp. 288. OiJ- Dr. Mosheim places 
Biddle improperly among the Arians; it is manifest 
that he belongs to the-Socinian sect, since, in the 
thirji article of bis Confession of Faith, he "professes 
to believe that Christ has no other than a human ha 
tare. See the.Socijiian Tracts, entitled, the Faith 
of one God, &e, pabli'shed at London la 1691. See 
also notes [*?■]' 

t See note [t,-] in thepreceding chapter. 



- KJ" * After Arteipon, who lived in th&reign of the 
Emperor Severus, and.Menied the' pre-existenc* and" 
divinltj: of Jesus Christ, 
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passed their" days in the obsGurity of a rural 
life, and are said to have been men of eminent 
piety, well acquainted with sacred literature, 
and great enemies to religious controversy. 
They had for their associate Anthony C!ome- 
lius, a man also of a mean condition, and who 
had no qualities that could give any'degree of 
weight or credit to their cause. ,The descen- 
dants and followers of these men acquired the 
name of Collegimiis, because they called their 
religious assemblies Colleges. All are admitted 
to the communion of this sect who acknow- 
ledge the divinity of the Scriptures, and endea- 
vour to live suitably to the precepts and doc- 
trines contained in those writings, whatever 
their peculiar sentiments may be concerning 
the nature of the Deity and the truths of 
Christiaijity. .Their numbers are very consi- 
derable m the provinces of Holland, Utrecht, 
East and West-Frjseland. They meet twice 
in every week, namely, on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays, for the purpose of divine worship; and, 
after singing a psalm or hymn, and addressing 
themselves to the Deity by prayer, they ex- 
plain a certain portion of the New Testament. 
The female members of the community are 
not allowed to speak in public; but all others, 
without any. exception founded on rank, con- 
dition, or incapacity, have a right to commu^ 
nicate the result of their meditations to the 
assembly, and to submit their sentiments to 
the judgment of the brethren. All likewise 
have an unquestionable riglit to examine and 
oppose what has been advanced by any of the 
brethren, provided, that their opposition be at- 
tended with a spirit of Christian charity and 
moderation. There is a printed list jof the pas-^ 
sages of Scripture, that are to be examined" 
and illustrated at each of their religious meet- 
ings; so that.any one who is ambitious of ap- 
pearing among tlie speakers, ihay- study the 
subject .beforehand, and thus come ftilly pre- 
pared to descant uppn jt in public. The bre- 
thren, as has been already observed, have a 
general assembly twice a year at Rhinsberg, 
where they have ample and convenient houses 
for the education of orphans and the reception 
of strangeref and there they remain togetheir 
during the' space of four days, which are em- 
ployed in hearing discourses that tend to edifi- 
cation, and exhortations which are principally 
designed toinculoate brotherly love and sanc- 
tity of manners. ' The sacrament tif"the Lord's 
supper is also administered during this ateem- 
bly; and those adult persons who -desire to be 
baptized, receive tfae sacrament of baptism, ac- 
cording to the, ancient and primitive manner 
of celebrating that institution, that is, by im- 
mersion. Those CollegiantS, who reside in 
tlie province of Friseland, have at present an 
annual meeting at Leewarden,- where they ad- 
minister the sacraments, as the distance at 
which they live from Rhinsberg renders it in-' 
convenient for them to repair thither twice a 
year. We shall conclude'our account of these 
sectaries by observing, that their community 
is of a most ample and extensive kind; that it 
comprehends persons of all ranks, orders, and 
sects, who profe^ themselves Christians, though 
their sentiments 'concerning the person and 
doctrine of the divine Founder of Christianity 



be extremely different; that it is kept together, 
and its union maintained, not by the authority 
of rulers and doctors, the &rce of ecclesiasti* 
cal laws, the restraining power of creeds and 
confessions, or the influence of positive ritfs 
and institutions, but merely by a zeal for tlie 
advancement _of practical religion, and a de- 
sire of drawing instruction from the stady of 
the Scriptures.* 

11. In such a community, ca: rather amidst 
such a multitude as this, in which opinion is 
free, and every one .is permitted to judge for 
himself, in religious matters, dissensions and 
controversies can scarcely have place. How- 
ever, a debate attended willi some warmth, 
arosein 1612,betweenthe merehants John and 
Paul Bredenb^urg, on one side, and Abraham 
Lemmerman and Francis Cuiper on the other. 
John Bredenburg had erectei a particular so- 
ciety, or college, in which he gave a course of 
lectures, upon the religion of nature and rea- 
son; but this undeilaking was highly disap- 
proved by Lemmerman and Cuiper, who were 
for excluding reason altogether from religious 
inquiries and pursuits. During the heat of this 
controversy, Bredenburg discovered a manifest 
propensity toward the sentiments of Spinosa; 
he even- defended them publicly, and yet, at 
the same time, professed a firm attachment to 
the Christian religion.! Other debates of less 



* See. the Dissertation sur les Usages.de Ceux 
qu'on appelle en HoIIande Collegiens et Rbioobour 
geojs, in the Ceremonies Religieuses de tons les Feu. 
pies du Monde, tom.iv. p. 323; as also a Dutch book, 
containing-an account of'the Coljegiants, and pub- 
lished by themselves in 1736, under the following ti- . 
tie: ." De Oorsprhnck, Natuur, Handelwyze ,en Oog- 
hierk der zo genaam'de Rynburgsche Vergadering." 

f The names of John Bredenburg, and Francis 
Cuiper-, are well-known among the followers and ad- 
versaries of Spinosa; but the character" and profesi- 
sion of these two disputants are less generally 
known. Bredenburg, or (as,he is otherwise called) 
Breitenburg, was a" Collegiant, .and a merchant of 
-Rotterdam, who propagated in a public manner the 
doctrine of Spinosa, and pretended to demonstrate 
mathematically its coufbrmity to the dictates of rea- 
son. The same man' not only professed Christiani- 
ty, but moreovef explained,.^ecommended,andJnain- 
tained the:Cbristian religion in the meetings of the 
Collegiants, and asserted, on all occasions, its divine 
original. To reconcile these striking contradictions, 
he declared, on -one hand, that reason and Christi: 
anity were in , direct opposition to eaeh other; but 
maintained, on the other, that we were obliged to 
believe, even against the evidence of the strongest 
mathematical demonstrations, the religious doctrines 
comprehended i»L the Scriptures; (this, indeed, was 
adding absurdity to absurdity.) He affirmed,, that ' 
truth ivas two-fold, theological and philosophical; 
and tha't those propositions, which were false in the- 
ology, were true in philosophy. There is a brief but 
Accurate account of the character and sentiments of 
Bredenburg, in. the learned work of the Jew, Isaac 
Orobiorfentitled, "Certan>en Fhilosophicum propug- 
natie Veritatis, dlvinse et naturalis, adversus Jo. . 
Bre'denburgii Principia, ex quibus, quod Religio Ra- 
tion! repugnat, (femonstrare nititur." This work, 
which contains Bredenburg's pretended demonstra- 
tions of the philospphy of Spinosa, was first publish- 
ed at ^msterdam'in 1703, and afterwards at Brussels, 
in 1731. His antagonist, Francis Cuiper, acquired a 
considerable reputation by his Arcana Atheismi de- 
tecta, i. e. the spcrets of Atheism detected. Hewas a 
bookseller at -An sterdam; and it was he that publish- 
ed, among otherl ^ings, the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polo- 
norum seu Unita, iorum. Those who have a to"lerable 
acquaintance wit-i the literary history of this centu- 
ry, know that Cuiier, on account of the very book 
which, he wrote af ainst Bredenburg, was suspected 
of Spinocjsin, thoi gb he was a Collegiant, and a 
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consequence arose ih tiiis community; arid the 
effect was a division of the CoUegiants into 
:wo parties, whidi held their ass^emblies sepa- 
rately at Rhinsberg. This division happened 
in 1686; but it was healed about the com- 
mencement of the following century, Uy the 
d^th of those who had principally bccasioned 
H; and thpn^the- CoUegiants returned to their 
former union and concord.* 

III. The Labadists were so called from tKpir 
founder John Labadie, a native of France, a 
man of no mean genius, and rem^Vkable for a 
natural and masculiiie eloquence- This man 
was bom in the Romish communion, entered 
into the orderof the Jesuits; and, being dismissed 
by them,t. became a' member of the reformed 
church, and exercised with reputation thq riii- 
nisterial functions in France, Switzerland, and 
Holland. He at length,er6cted a new com- 
nlunity, which resided successively at Middle- 
burg in Zealand, and at Amsterdam. In 1670, 
it was transplanted, to Hervorden in West- 
phalia, at the . particular desire of the prin- 
. cess Elizabeth, daughter of the elector Palp,- 
tine, and abbess of Hervorden.| It was soon 
driven from that part of Germany, Notwith- 
standing the protection of this illustrious prin- 
cess; and', in" 16*72, settled at Altena, where 
its founder died two years after his arrival. Af- 
ter the death of Labadie, his followers removed 
the wandering community to Wiewert, in the 
district of North-Hollaiid, where it found a 
peaceful retreat, and soon fell into oblivion; so 
tkat few, if any, traces of it are now to be 
found. . 

Among the persons that became members 



zeatoiis defender of the ChriBtian faith, as also of 
the peTfeet conformity that subsists between right, 
reason and true religion, ^l^ Dr. Mosheim said a 
little before, in the.text, that Lemmerman and Cui- 
per were for excluding reason altpgetfier from reli- 
gion; how then can he consistently say here of the 
latter, that he was a defender of the conformity be- 
tween rjeason and religion? 

* Beside the authors who have been already i]ien- 
tioned, those'who UTiderstand. the German language 
may consult the curious work of Simon Frederic 
Rues, entitled, ^''Nachrichten vom Zustande der 
Mennoniten," p. 267.' ^ 

Q(^ t From this' expreissioi) of our, authoj; some 
niay be,led to im'agine'thatXabadie was expelled by 
the Jesuits from their society; and many have, in 
effect, entertained this noti()n. But this is a palpa- 
ble mistake; and whoever will b'e at the paina of 
consulting the letter of the abbe Goujet to father 
Niceron (published in the Mentoifes des Hommes il- 
lustt'es, torn. xx. p. 142^ will find- Jhat Labadie had 
long solicited liis discharge fronvthat society, and, 
after many refusals, obtained it at length" in an ho- 
nourable manner, by a public act signed at Bordeaux;' 
by one of the provincials, on the 17th of Ai^il, 1639-. 
For a full account of this restless, turbulent, and vi- 
sionaCT man, who, by his plana of reformation, con- 
ducted by a zeal destitute of prudence, produced 
much tumult and disorder, both in the Romish and 
reformed churches, see his Life, composed with learn- 
ing, irnpartiality, and judgment, jtiy M. Chauffepeid, 
and inserted in that author's Supplement to Bayle. 

-(Jl^ I This illustrious pripcess seems to have had 
ns strong a, taste for. fanaticism as her grandfather 
king James I. of England bad for scholastic theolo- 
gy. She carried on a correspondence with Penn^ the 
famous duaker^ and other jnembers of that extrava- 
gant sect. She is, iievertheless, celebrated by cer- 
tain writers, on account of her application~to the 
study of philosophy and poetry. That a poetical 
fancy may have rendered her susceptible of fanati- 
cal impressions,^ is rot inipossible; but how these im- 
presnions could \fe reconciled with a philosophical 
spirit, is moreditficult to imagine. , , 



of this secT;, there, were some, whose leaining 
and abilities gave it a certain degree of credit 
and reputation; particularly Anna Maria Schur 
man, -of Utrecht, whose extensive erudition 
rendered her so famous in the republic of let 
ters. The members of this community, if we 
may judge of them by their own account, did 
not differ from the reformed church so much 
in their tenets and doctrines, as in their man- 
ners and rules of discipline;* for their founder 
exhibited 'ill his pwn conduct a most austere 
model of sanctity and obedience, which his_ 
disciples and* followers were obliged to imitate; 
and they were taught to look for the commu- 
nion of saints, not only in the invisible church, 
but also m a visible oiie, which, according to 
their views iif things, ought to^e composed 
of none hut such persons as were distinguished 
by their sanctity and virtue, and by a pious 
progress toward perfection. ■ There are still 
extant several treEttises composed by Labadie, 
wJiich sufficien,tly discover the temper and sjJi- 
rit of the man, and bear evident jnarks of a 
Hvely and glowing 'imagination, not tempered 
by the influence of a sober and accurate judg- 
ment; and, as persons of this character are 
sometimes carried, by the impetuosity of pafr' 



(ti;^ * Labadie always declared, that Jie embraced 
the doctrines of the reformed church. Neverttieless, 
when he was called to perform th& ministerial ifunc* 
tions'to a Frenchchurch at Middleburgh in Zealand^' 
he refused to subscribe its confession o£ faith. -'Be- 
sides, if we examine his writiiigs,,.we Shall £nd that 
he entertained 'Very odd'and singular opinions on 
vari6us subjects. He maintained, among^ other 
things, "that God may. and does, on certain occa- 
sions, deceive mea; that the. Scriptures are not suf- 
ficient to lead men to' salvatiotj, without certain 
particular illuminations and revelations from the 
Holy Ghost; that, in reading them, we ought to give 
less attention to the literal sense of the words, than 
to the inward suggestions of. the spirit, and that the 
efficacy of the word depends upon the preacher;— 
that the faithful ought to' have all things in com- 
mon; that there is no subordination or distinction 
of rantE in the true church of Christ; — that Christ ia 
to reign a thmisand years upou earth;, that the con- 
templative life is a state of grace and tinibn wjth 
God> and the very height of perfection; , that the 
Christian, whose mind is contented and calm, sees 
all things^ in feod, ehjoys-the Deity, and is perfectly 
indifferent about every thiqg that passes in the 
, world; and that the Christian arrives at that happy 
.state'i)y the exercise of a perfect self-denial, by mor- 
-tifying the fiesh and all sensual affections, and by 
mental prayer." Beside these, he had formed singu- 
lar'ideas.Qf the Old and New Testaments, consider- 
ed as covenants^ as also concerning the Sabbath, and 
the'true nature of a Christian cliurch. 

It is remarkable, that almost all the sectaries of 
an enthusiastical turn were desirous of entering jn- 
.to communion with Labadie. ' The Brownists offer- 
ed him their church at Middleburg, when he was sus- 
pended by the French synod from his pastoral fiinc- 
tions~ The Q,uakers sent 'their two leading niel^ 
bers, Robert Barclay and George Keith, to .Amster- 
dam, while he resided tliere, to examine his doctrine; 
and, after several conferences with him, these com- 
missioners^ffered to receive him into thrir commu- 
nion, whiCn he refused, probably from a principle of 
ambition, and the desire of remainitjg head of a sect. 
'It is even said, that the famous William Fenn.made 
a second attempt to gain over ,the Labadists; and 
that he .went ftr that purpose to Wiewert^ where 
they resided after the death of their fbunder, but 
without success.. ' We do not pretend to answer for 
the truth of these assertions, but shall only observe, 
^that they are related by Moller, in his Cimbria Lite-, 
rata, on the aufliority of a maiiuscript journal, of 
which several extracts have been given by Joach. 
Fred. Feller, in .his Trimest. ix Monumentorum ine- 
ditbrum, sect, iii, A. 1717. p. 49S— 500. 
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Bion and the eeduction of "fancy, both into er- 
/oneoos notions and licentious pursuits, we are 
not perhaps to reject, in consequence of an ex- 
cessive charity or liberality of sentiment, the 
testimonies of those who have found many 
things worthy of censure, both in the life and 
doctrine of this turbulent enthusiast.* 

IV. Among the fi,natical contemporaries of 
Labadie was the famous Antoinette Bourignon 
de la Porte, a native of Flanders, Who pre- 
tended to be divinely inspired, and Set apart, 
by a particular interposition of Heaven, to re- 
vive the true spirit of Christianity, that had 
been extinguished by theological animosities 
and debates. This female enthusiast, whose 
religious feelings were accompanied with an 
unparalleled vivacity and' ardour, and whose 
fancy vyaS exuberant beyond all expression, 
joined to these qualities a volubility of tongue, 
less wonderful indeed, yet much adapted to se- 
duce the unwary. Furnished with these use- 
ftii talents, she began to propagate her theo- 
logical system, and her enthusiastical notions 
made a great noise in Flanders, Holland, and 
some parts of Germany, where die had resided 
some years. Nor was it only the ignorant 
multitude that swallowed down with &cility 
her visionary doctrines, since it is well known 
that several learned and,ingeni8us men were 
persuaded of their truth, and caught the.eonta- 
gion of her fanaticism. After experiencing 
various turns of fortune, and suffering much 
vexation and ridicule on account of her reli- 
gious fancies, she ended her days at Franeker, 
in Friseland, in 1680. Her writings were vo- 
luminous; but it would be a fruitless attempt 
to endeavour to draw from- them an accurate 
and consistent scheme of religion; for the pre- 
tended divine light, that guides people of this 
class, does not proceed in a methodical way of 
Reasoning and argument; it discovers itself- by 
flashes, which shed nothing but thick darkness 
in the minds of those who investigate truth 
with the ^ understanding, and do riot trust to 
the reports of faneyj that is so often governed 
by sense and passion. An attentive reader 
will, however, learn something by perusing the 
writings of this fanatical virgin; -he will be per- 
suaded, that her intellect must have been- in a 
disordered state; that her divine effusions were 
principally borrowed from the produptionsof Uie 
Mystics; and that by the intemperance of her 
imagination, she gave ah additional air of extra- 
vagance and absurdity to the tenets which she 
derived from those pompous enthusiasts. If 
we attend to the main and pred,bminant prin- 
ciple that appears in the incoherent, produo^ 
tiohs of Bourignon, we shall find it tobethe 
following: *' That the Christian religion nei- 
tlier consists in knowledge nor in practice, but 
in a certain internal feeling, and divine im- 
pulse, arising immediately from communion 
with the Deity, "f Among the more conside- 
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* Mnlle^t's Cimbrja Literata, torn. iii. p. 35, and his 
Isagogre adHi^tor, Cbersones. Cimbricse, p. S, cap. v. 
p. ISl.^Arnold'a Hist. Eccles. v..i. p. ii. lib.^xvii. cap. 
xzi..p. Xiafi.^Weissman'a Hist. Ecclca. sobc. xvii. p. 
927. — ^Fpr an account of the two famous companions 
of Labadie, naraeLy, Du Lignon and Yvon,-SGe ©i^i- 
taia Ljt^i-ata, torn. il. p. 472, ^0!lO. 

t See, for aa.amp^e accovnt of-Bourfgnon, Mol- 
)er's Ginibria Literata, and iiis Isagogo.— Bayle's 



rable patrons of this fanatical doctrine, we may 
reckon Christian Bartholomew de Cordt, a Jatt- 
senist, and priest of the oratory at Mechlin, 
who died at Nordstrand, in the duchy of Sles- 
wick;* aiid Peter Poiret, a man of a bold and 
penetrating genius, who was a great master of 
the Cartesian philosophy.f The latter was 
shown in a striking manner by his own exam- 
ple, that knowledge and ignorance, reason and 
superstition, are jjften divided by thin parti- 
tions; and that they sometimes not only dwell- 
together in the same person, but also, by an 
unnatural- and unaccountable union, afford, 
mutual assistance, and thus engender mon- 
strous productions. 

V. The same spirit, the same views, and the 
same kind of religion that distinguished Bou- 
rigncin, were observable in an -English, and 
also a female fanatic, named Jane Leadley, 
who, toward the conolusioji of this century, se- 
duced by her visions, predictions, . and doc- 
trines, a considerable -number of disciples, 
among whom were some persons of learning; 
and th(us gave rise to what was called the 
Philadelphian Society. This woman was of 
opinion that all dissensions among Christians 
would cease, and the kuigdom of the Redeem- 
er become, even here beloiv, a glorious scene 
of charity,.concord, j,nd felicity, if those who 
bear the name of Jesus,-, without-regarduig the 
forms of doctrine or discipline which distin- 
guish particular qommiiriions, would all join in 
committing their souls to the internal guide, to 
be instructed, governed, and formed by his di- 
vine impulse and suggestions. She even went 
farther, and declared, in the name of the Lord, 
that this desirable event would happen, and 
that she jiad a divine commission to proclaim 
the approach of this glorious communion of, 
saints, who were to be collected in one visible 
universal church, or kingdom, before the dis- 
solution of this earthly globe. This prediction 
she delivered with a peculiar degree of confi- 
dence, from a notion that her Philadelphian 
society was, the true kingdom of Chris% in 
which alone the divine spirit resided and 
reigned. We shall not mention the other 
dreams of this enthusiast,- among which the fa- 
mous doctrine of the final restoration of all in- 
telligent beings to perfection and happiness 
held an eminent place. ' Leadley was less for- 
tunate than Bourignon in this respect, that she 
had not such aii eloquent and ingenious patron 
as Poiret to plead her cause, and- to give an air 
of philosophy to her wild. reveries; for Pordage 
arid Bromley, who were the chief of her asso- 
ciates, had nothing to recommend them but 
their mystic piety and contemplative turn of 
mind. . Pordage, indeed, was so far destitute 

Diet, at the article Bourignon. — Arn'old, vol. ii. 
Qc^ See also Poiret's Epist. de Auctoribus Mysticis, 
sect, xiv.- p. 567. This treatise is inserted at the end 
of his book, de Euriditioiie solida et superficiaria. 

_* Molleri Ciinbria Literata, torn. ii. p. 149. 

t Poiret dressed oiit in an artful manner and re- 
duced to a kind Of system, the wild and incoherent 
fancies of BourignoU; in his large work, entitled,- 
L'CEconomie Diviiie, ou Systeme Univerael; which 
was published, both in French and Latin, at Am- 
sterdam, in 1686. For an account of thia myatic 
philosopher, whose name and voluminous writings 
ma~de.such-a noise, sefe -Bibliotheca Brem. Theolog. 
PhiloL torn. iii. p. .75. 
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of the powers of elocution and reasoning, that 
be even surpassed Jacob Behmen, whom he 
admired, in obscurity and nonsense; and, in-' 
stead of imparting instruction tohis readers, 
did no more than excite in them a stupid kind 



of awe by a high-sounding jingle Of pompous 
words.* 



» Jo. Wolf. Jaegeri HistoEia Sacrl et Civilis, sac. 
xvii. d^cenn. X. -p. 90.— Petri Poiteti Bibliotbeca 
MysUcor. p. 161, 174,283,386. 



A SHORT yiEW; 

OR, 

GENERAL SKETCH OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

OP THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 



I. The History of the Christian Church 
during this' period, instead of a few pages, 
would aloiie require a Yolutnej such are the 
number and importance of the materials that 
it exhibits to an attentive inquirer. It is there- 
fore to be .hoped that, in due time, some able 
and impartial writer will employ his labours 
on this interesting subject. At the same time, 
to render the present work'as complete as'pos- 
sible, and.to give a certain clue to direct those 
who teach or who study ecclesiastical history, 
throiigh a multitude of &cts that have not yet 
been collected, or digested into a regular orde;', 
we shall draw a general sketch that will ex- 
hibit the principal outlines of the state of reli- 
gion since the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. That this sketch may not swell to 
too great an extent, we shall omit the mention 
of &e authors who have furnished materials 
for this period of church history. Those who 
are acquainted with modem,, literature must 
know, that there are innumerable productions 
extant, whence such a variety of lines and 
colours might be taken, .as would render this 
group aiid general draught a: finished piece. 

II.' Th& doctrines of Christianity ImvCbeen 
propagated in Asia, A&ica, and America, with 
equal zeal, both by the Protestant and Popish 
missionaries. But we cannot say tlie same 
thing of the true spirit of the Gospel, or of the 
religious discipline and institutions which it 
recommends to the observance of Christians; 
for it is ail undeniable fact, that many of those 
whom the Romish missionaries have persuaded 
to renounce their false sods, are Christians only 
as far as an external profession and certain re- 
ligious ceremonies go;- and that, instead of de- 
parting fi:om the superstitiqns of their ances- 
tors, they observe them still, though under a 
different form. We have, indeed, pompous 
accounts of the mighty success with which the 
Jesuistical ministry has been; attended among 
the barbarous and unenlightened nations; and 
the French Jesuits, in particular, are said to have 
converted innumerable rnultitudcs in the course 
of their missions. This perhaps cannot be al- 
together denied, if we are to. call those con- 
verts f/? Christianity wh(* have received some 



&int and superficial notions of the doctrines of 
the Crospel; for it is well known, that several 
congregations of siwft Christians have been 
formed by the Jesuits in the East-Indies, and 
more especially in the Carnatic, the kingdoms 
of.Madilra and MiCrava, some territories on the 
coast of Malabar, in the kingdom of Tonquin, 
the -Chinese empire,' and also in certain pro- 
vinces of America. These conversions have, 
in outward appearance, been carried on with 
particular success, since Antony Veri has had 
the direction^ of the foreign missions, and has 
taken such especial care, that neither hands 
should fail for this spiritual harvest, nor any 
expenses be spared that might be necessary to . 
the execution of such an arduous and important 
undertaking. But these pretended conversions, 
instead of effacing the infamy under which the 
Jesuits' lb.bour in consequence of the iniqttitous 
conduct of their missionaries -in former ages, 
have only served to augment it, and to snow 
their designs and practices in a still more 
odio.us pomj; of view; for they are known to 
be much more zealous in satisfying the de- 
mands of their avarice and ambition, than in 
promoting the cause of Christ, and are said to 
corrupt and modify, by a variety of inventions, 
.the, ptire doctrine of the Gospel, in order to 
render it more generally palatable, and-to in- 
crease the number of their ambiguous con- 
verts. 

HI. A famous question arose in this century, 
relating to the conduct of the Jesuits in China, 
and their manner of promoting the cause of 
the Gospel, by permitting the new converts to 
observe the religious rites and customs of their 
ancestors. This question wa^ decided to the 
disadvantage of the missionaries, in 1704, by 
Clement XI., who, by a solemn edict, forbade 
the Chinese Christians to practise the religious 
rites of their ancestors, and more especially 
those Which are celebrated by"the Chinese ii» 
honour of their deceased parents, and Of their 
great lawgiver Confucius. This severe edict 
was, nevertheless, considerably mitigated in 
1.7 l&y in, order to appease, no doiibt, (he re- 
sentment of the Jlesuits, whom 'it exasperated 
in the higliest degree;, for the pontiff allowed 
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the missionaries to raake.use of the word Hen, 
to express the divine nature, with the addition 
of the word tchu, to remove its ambiguity, and 
make it. evident, that it was not the heaven, 
but the 'Lord of heaven, that the Christian doc- 
tors worshipped;* he also permitted the ob- 
servance of those ceremonies which had so 
highly offended the adversaries of the Jesuits, 
on condition that they should be considered 
merely as marks of respect to their parents, 
and, as tokens of civil homage to their law- 
givers, without being abused to tlie purposes 
of superatitioh, or even being viewed in a reH- 
gious point of light. In consequence of this 
second papal edict, considerable indulgence is 
granted to the Chinese converts: among other 
things, they have in their houses tablets, off 
which the' names of their ancestors, and par- 
ticulairly of Confucius, are written in golden 
letters; they are allowed to light candles before, 
these tablets, to make offerings to them-of rich, 
perfumes, victuals, fruits, and-other delicacies, 
and even to prostrate the body before them 
until the head touches the grpund. The same 
ceremony of prostration is performed by the 
Chinese Christians at the tombs of their ances- 
tors. 

The former edict, which was- designed . to 
prevent the motley mixture of Chinese super- 
stition with the institutions of Christianity, 
was conveyed into China, in 1105, by Cardinal 
Toiirnon, the pope's legate; and the second, 
which was of a more indulgent nature, was 
sent, in 1721, with Mezzabarba, who went to 
. Chi{ia with the same character. Neither the 
^emperor nor the Jesuits were satisfied with 
these edicts. Tournon, who executed the or- 
ders of 'his spiritual employer with more zeal 
than prudence,, was, by the express^ command 
of the emperor, thrown into prison, where he 
died in niO. Mezzabarba, though more cauT 
tious -and prudent, yet returned home 'with-, 
out having succeeded^ in his negotiation;. nor 
could the emperor he engaged, either by argu- 
ments or entreaties, to make any alteratrbnin 
the institutions and customs of his ahcestors.f 
At present the state of Chri;stianity in^'China 
being extremely precarious and uncertain, this, 
famous controversy is entirely suspended; and 
many reasons Induce us to think, tl^at both the 
pontiffs and the enemies of the Jesuits will 
unite in permitting the latter to depart from 
the rigour of- the papal edicts, and to follow 
their own artful and insinuating methods r)f 
conversion; for they will both esteena it expe- 
dient and lawful to submit to many inconve- 
niences and abuses, rather than to risk the en- 
tire suppression of popery in China, 

IV. The attempts made since the commence- 
ment of the present century, by the English 



* The phrase Tien Tcftu, signifies the^ Lord of 
heaven. 

^0" t Tournon had been made, by the pope, pa- 
triarch of Antioch; dnd Mezaabarlia, to add a certain 
degree of weight to his mission, was created, patriarch 
^ of Alexandria. After Iiis return, the latter waspro- 
moted.to the bishopric of Lodi, a preferment which, 
though inferior "in point of station to his imaginary 
patriarchate, was far more valuable in point of ease 
and profit. ■ ■ . '■ 

See a more ample, account of .this mission in Dr. 
Mosheim'sMemoirsoftheChrislianCliurchinGhina. 



and Dutch, and more especially by the former, 
to diffuse the hght of Christianity through the 
beniglited regions Of 'Asia, and America, have 
been carried on with more assiduity and zeal 
than in the preceding age. That the Luther 
rans have borne tlieir part in this salutary 
work appears abundantly g-om the Danish 
mission, planned with such piety in 1706. by 
Frederic IV. for the convereiott of the Indians 
who inhabit the coast of Malabar, and attend- 
ed with such remarkable success. Tliis noble 
establishment, .which surpasses all that have 
been yet erected for the propag5.tion of the 
Gospd, not only subsists still ill a flourishing 
state, but progressively acquires new degrees 
of perfection under the auspicious and "munifi- 
cent patronage of- that excellent • monarch 
Christian VI. We will, indeed, readily ,grant, 
that the converts to Christianity, made by the 
Danish missionaries, are less numerous than 
those which we fuid in the lists of the popish 
legates; but it may be affirmed, that they are 
much better Christians, and far excel the lat- 
ter in sincerity and, zeal. IThere is a great dif- 
ference" between Christians in reality,, and 
Christians in appearance; aiid it is very cer- 
tain, that the popish missionaries are much 
more ready than, the protestant doctors, to ad- 
mit into their communion proselytes, who have 
nothing of Christianity but the name. 

We have very imperfect accounts of |lie la- 
bours"of-,the -Russian glergy, the greatest part 
of whom are still^^rivolved in that gross igno- 
rance which covered the most unenlightened 
ages of the church: but we learn, from the mo- 
dern records of that nation, that some of their 
doctors have employed, with a certain degree 
of success, their zeal arid industry in spreading 
the lightof the Gospel in those provinces which 
border upok Siberia. 

y. While the missionaries now mentioned 
exposed themselves to the greatest dangers and 
sufferings, in order to diffuse the light of di- 
vine truth ajnong th6se remote and darkened 
nations, there arose in Europe, where the Gos- 
pel had obtained a firm fpoting, a multitude of 
adversaries who shut their eyes upon its excel- 
lence, and endeavoured to eclipse its immortal 
lustre. There is no country in Europe where 
infidelity has not exhaled its poison; and scarce- 
ly any denomjnation of Christians among whom 
M'e may not find^ several persons, who either 
aim at the extinction of all religion, or .at least 
endeavour to invalidate the authority of the 
"Christian system. Some carry on these un- 
happy attempts in an open mariner, others un- 
der the mask of a Christian profession; but no 
where have these enemies of the purest reh- 
gion, and consequently of mankind,' when) it 
was designed to render wise and happy, appear- 
ed with more effrontery and insolence, than 
under the free governments of Great Britain 
and the United Provinces. In England,' more 
especially, it is not uncommon to meet yrith 
books, in which," not only the doctrines of 
the Gospel, but also the perfections of the 
Deity, and the solemn obligations of piety and 
virtue, are impudently, called in question,, and 
turned into derision.* Such impious produc- 

0^ * This observation, and the examples by 
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lions ha ire cast a deserved reproach on the 
names and memories oP foland, Collins, Tin- 
dal, and Woolston, a man of an inauspicious 
genius, who made the most audacious though 
senseless attemptsto invalidate the miracles of 
Christ. Add to these Morgan, Chubb, Mande- 
ville, and others. And writers of the same 
class will be soon found in all the countries of 
Europe, particularly in those where the Re- 
formation has introduced a spirit of liberty, if 
mercenary booksellers are still allowed to 
publish, without distinction or reserve, every 
wretched production that is addressed to the 
passions of men, and designed to obliterate in 
their minds a sense of religion and virtue. 

VI. The, sect of Atheists, by which, in Strict- 
ness of speech, those only are to be meant who 
deny the existence and moral government of 
an infinitely wise and powerful Being, by whom 
all things subsist, is reduced to a very small 
number, and may be considered as almost -to- 
tally extinct. Any who yet remain under the 
influence of this unaccountable delusion, adopt 
the system of Spinosa, and suppose the uni-" 
verse to be one vast substance, which exates 
and produces a great variety of motions, all un- 
controllably necessary, by a sort of internal 
fcrce, which they carefuUy avoid defining with 
perspicuity and precision. 

The, Deists, imder which general denomina- 
tion tho^e are comprehended who deny the'^di- 
vitae origin of the Gospel in particular, and are 
enemies' to all revealed religion, form a motley 
tribe, which, on account of their jarring opin- 
ions, may be divided into different classes; 
The most decent, or to use a more proper ex- 
pression, the least extravagant and insipid form 
of Deism,' is that which aims at an association 
between Christianity and natural religion, and 
represents the Gospel a* no more than a repub- 
lication of the original laws-of nature and rea- 
son, that were more or lessobliterated in the 
minds of men. This is the hypothesis of Tui- 
dal, Chubb, Mandeville, Morgan, and several 
others, if we are to give credit to theirgwri de- 
clarations, which, indeed, ought not always to 
be done without caution. TMs also appears to 
have been the sentiment of an ingenious wri- 
ter, whose eloquence has been ill employed in 
abook, entitled, Essential Religion distinguish- 

which it is supported in the following sentence, 
-stand in need of some correction. Many booijs have, 
indeed, been published in England against the' divini- 
ty both of the. Jewish and Christian dispensations; 
and it is justly -to be lamented, that the inestimable 
blessing of religious liberty, which the wise and- 
goodhave improved to the glory of Christianity, .by," 
setting its doctrines and precepts in a rational light, 
and bringi.ng them back to their primitive simplicity, 
has been so far abused by the pride of some, and the 
ignorance and licentiousness of others, as to excite 
aivopposition to the Christian system, which is both 
designed and adapted to lead men, through the paths 
of wisdom and virtue-, to happiness and perfection. 
It is, neverthelffss, carefully to be observed, that the 
most eminent of the English unbelievers were far 
fi-om renouncing, at least in their writings and pro- 
fession, the truths of what they call natural religion, 
or denying the unchangeable e,xcellenG|B.ahd obliga- 
- tions of virtue and morality. Dr. Mosheim is more 
especially in an error, when he places Collins, -Tindal, 
Morgan, and Chubb.ln the. list of those who called 
in question the perfections of the Deity and the ob- 
ligations of virtue: it was sufficient to put Mande- 
v'lle, Woolston, and Toland, in thisinfamous class. 
Vol. 11.-^9 



ed from that which is only aocessory;*' for the 
whole religious system of this author consists 
in the three following points:— That there is a 
God, that the. world is governe'd by his wise 
providence, and that the soul is immortal; and 
he. maintains, that it was to establish theso 
three points by his" ministry, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world. 

VII. The church of Rome has been govern- 
ed, since the ^lonraiencement of this century, 
by, Clement XI. Innocent XIII. Benedict XIII . 
Clement XII. and Benedict XIV. who may be 
all consideired as men of eminent Wisdom, vii> 
tue, and learning, if we compare them with 
the pontiffs of. the preceding ages. Clement 
XI. and Prosper Lambertini, who at present 
fills the papal chair under the title of Benedict 
XlV.jt stand much-higher in the list of literary 
fame than the other pontifls now mentioned; 
and Benedict XIII. surpassed themalLin piety, 
or at least in its -appearance, whichj in the 
whole of his conduct,^was extraordinaiy and 
striking. It was he that conceived the laud- 
able design of reforming many disorders in the 
church, and restraining the corruption and li- 
centiousness of the clergy; and for this purpose, 
in 1725, he held a council in the palace of the 
Lateran, whose acts and decrees have been 
made public. But the event djd not answer 
his expectations; nor is it probable that Bene- 
dict 3UV. who is attempting the execution of 
the same worthy purpose, though by different 
means, will meet with better success. 

We must not omit observing here, that the 
modern bishops of Roine make but aii indiffer- 
ent figure in Europe, and exhibit little more 
than an empty shadow of the authority of the 
ancient pontiffs. Their p.reirogatives are di-i 
minished, and their power is restrained within 
very narrow bounds.. The sovereign princes 
and states of Eiurope, who embrace their com-„ 
munion, no longer tremble at the thunder of 
the. Vatican, but treat then: anathemas with 
contempt. They, indeed, load the holy lather 
withj)ompous titles, and treat him with all the 
external marks of veneration and respect; yet 
they have given a mortal blow to his authority, 
by the prudent and artful distinction they make 
between "the court of Rome and the Roman 
pontiff; for, under the cover of this distinction, 
they buffet him with one hand, and stroke him 
with the other; and, under the most respectful 
professibn of attachment to his person, oppose 
the measures, and diminish still more, from day 
to day, the authority of his court. A variety 
of modern transactions might be alleged in con- 
firmation of this, and more especisjly the de- 
bates that have arisen in this century, between 
the court of Rome and those of France, Portu- 
gal, Naples, and Sardinia, in all of which that 



Ol^ * Tlie original title of this book (which is 
supposed to have been written l)y one Muralt, a 
Swiss, author of the Lettres sur lea Anglois et^sur 
les Francois,) is as follows: " Lettres.,sur la Religion 
essentielle a THomme, distinguee de ce qui n'ea. est 
quej'accessdire.". There have been several excel, 
ent refutations of this book published on the -conti 
nent; among wliich the Lettres sur les vrais Princi-' 
pes de la Religion, composed by the late learned, aiid 
ingenious M. Bouiller, deserve particular nj}tice4 ~ 

Is?- 1 This history was published before the death 
of Benedict XIV. . . 
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ghostly court has been obliged to yield, and 
to discover its insignificancy and weakne^. 

Vni. There have been no serious attempts 
made in recent times to bring aboiit a recon- 
ciliation between the Protestant and Romfsh 
churches; for, notwithstanding the pacific pro- 
jects formed by private persons with a view to 
this union, it is justly considered as an imprac- 
ticable scheme. The difficulties that attended 
its execution were greatly augmented by the 
bull Unigenitw, which deprived the peace- 
makers of the principal expedient they employ- 
ed for the accomplishment of this union, by 
putting it out of their power to soften and mi- 
tigate the doctrine^ of popery, that appeared 
the most shocking to the friends of the Refor- 
mation. This expedient had been frequently 
practised in former times, in order to remove 
the disgust that the Protestants had conceived 
against the church of Rome;'but that edict put 
an end to all these modifications, and, in most 
of those points that had occasioned our separa- 
tion fi:om Rome, represented the doctrine of 
that church in the very same shocking light In 
which it had been viewed by the first reformers. 
This shows, with the utmost evidence, that all 
the attempts the Romish doctors have made, 
from time to time, to give an air of plausibility 
to their tenets, and render them pala.table, were 
so many snares insidiously laid to draw the 
Protestants into their communion; that the 
Bpecious conditions they proposed as the terms 
of a reconciliation, were perfidious stratagems; 
arid that, coijsequently, there Can be no firm 
dependence upon the promises ajid declarations 
of such a disingenuous set of men. 

IX. The intestine discards, tumults, and di- 
visions, that reigned in the Romish, church, 
during the preceding century, were so far from 
being terminated in this, that new fuel was 
added to the flame. These divisions still sub- 
Bistf and the animosities of the contending par- 
ties seem to grow more vehement from day to 
day. The Jesuits are at variance with the 
Dominicans, and some other religious orders, 
though these quarrels make little noise, and are 
carried on with some regard to decency and 
prudence; the Dominicans are , on bad terms 
with the Franciscans; the controversy concern- 
ing the nature, lawfulness, and expediency of 
the Chinese ceremonies, still continiies, at least 
in Europe; and were we to mention all the de- 
bates tliat divide^ the Romish church, which 
boasts so much of its unity and infallibility, the 
enumeration would be almost endless. The 
controversy relatiiig to Jansenism, one of the 
principal sources of that division which reigned 
within the papal jurisdiction, has been carried 
on with great spirit and animosity in France 
and in the Netherlands. The Jansenists, or, 
as they rather choose to be called, the disciples 
of Augustin, are inferior to their adversaries 
the7esuits, in number, power, and influence; 
but they equal them in resolution, prudence, 
and learning, and surpass them in sanctity of 
manners and superstition, by which they excite 
the respect of the people, - When their affairs 
take an unfavourable turn, and they are op- 
pressed and persecuted by their victorious ene- 
mies, they find an asylum in the Low-Coun- 
trie^; fijr the greatest part of the- catholics in 



the Spanish Netherlands, and all the Roman- 
ists who live under the jurisdiction of the United 
Provinces, embrace the principles and doctrines 
of Jansenius.* The latter -have almost re- 
nounced their allegiance to the pope, though 
they profess a warm attachment to the doctrine 
and communion of the church of Rome; nor 
are either the exhortations or threats of the 
holy fatlier, sufiicient to subdue the obstinacy 
of these wayward children, or to reduce them 
to a state of subjection and x)bedience. 

X. The cause of the Jansenists acquired a 
peculiar degree of credit and reputation, both 
in this and the preceding century, by a French 
translation of the New Testament, made by 
the learned and pious Pasquier Qjiesnel, a 
priest of the Oratory, and accompanied with 
practical annotations, adapted to excite lively 
impressions of religion in the minds of men. 
The quintessence of Jansenism was blended, 
in an elegant and artful manner, with these 
annotations, and was thus presented to the rea- 
der under the inost pleasing aspect. The Je- 
suits were alarmed at the success of Quesnel's 
book, and particularly at the chapge it had 
wrought in many, in favour of the doctrines 
of Jansenius; and, to remove out of the .way 
an instrument which proved so advantageous 
tQ their adversaries, they engaged that weak 
prince Louis XIV. to sohcit the condemnation 
of this production at the court of Rome. Cle- 
ment XI. granted the request, of the French 
monarchj because he considered it as the re- 
quest of the Jesuits; and, in ,1713, issued the 
&mous bull Unigenitus, in which Quesnel^ 
New Testament was condemned, and W hun- 
dred and ofie propositions contained in it were 
pronounced hereticaLt This bull, which is 
alpo known by the name of the Constitvtion, 
gave a-favourable turn to the afiaiis of the Je- 



gg- * This assertion is too general. It Is true, 
that the greatest part of the catholics in the United 
Provinces are Jansenists, and that there is no legal 
toleration of the' Jesuits in that republic. It is^ne? 
vertheless, a known fact, and a fact that cannot be 
indifferent to those who have the welfare and secu- 
rity of these provinces at heart, that the Jesuits are 
daily gaining ground.among the Dutch papists. 3'hey 
have a flourishing chapel in the city of Utrecht, and 
have places of worship in several other cities, and in 
a great number of villages. It would be worthy of 
the wisdom of the rulers of the republic to put a stop 
to this growing evil, and not to suffer, in'aprotestant- 
country, a religious order which haS been suppressed 
in a popish one, and declared hostile to the state.* 

Ol^ t --To show what a political weathercocfc the 
infatlibility of the holy fatirer was upon this occa- 
sion, it may not be improper to introduce an anec- 
dote which is related by Voltaire in his Seicle de 
Louis XIV. vol. ii. The credit of the narrator, in- 
deed, weighs lightly in the balance of historical fame; 
but the anecdote is well attested, nnd is as follows: 
" The abbe B.enaudot,a learned Freiichman, happen- 
ing to be at Rome in the first year of the pontificate 
of Clement XI.-, went one day to see the pope, wljo 
was fond of men of letters, and was himself a learn- 
ed man, and found his holiness reading Father tones' 
nel's book. On seeing Renaudot enter the apartment, 
the pope said, in a kind of rapture, ' Here, is a most 
excellent book: we haye nobody at Rome that in ca- 
pable of writing in this manner; — I wish I could en- 
gage the author to reside here! -" And yet this same 
book was condemned afterwards by this same pope. 



* This note is left for the purpose of showing the 
state oCaffairs,*at the time when Dr. Maclaine in 
serted it; "but its purport is superseded by the effects 
of the French revolution, — Edit. 
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suits; but it was highly detrimental to the in- 
terests of the Romish church, as many of the 
wiser members of that communion candidly 
acinowledge; for it not only confirmed the 
Protestants in their separation, by convincing 
them that the church' of Rome was resolved to 
adhere obstinately tq its ancient superstitions 
and corruptions, but also offendedmany of the 
catholics who had no particular attachment' to 
the doctrines of Jansenius, and were only bent 
on the pursuit of truth and the advancement 
of piety. It 'must alsobe observed, that the 
controversy relating to Jansenism was much 
heated and augmented, instead of being miti- 
gated or suspended, by this despotic 'and ill- 
judged edict. 

XI. The dissensions and tumults excited in 
France by this edict were violent in the high-' 
est degree. A considerable number of bishops, 
and a^laige body composed of persons eminent- 
ly distii^uished bytheir piety and erudition, 
both among the tlergy and laity, appealed 
from the bull to a general council. It was 
more particularly opposed by the cardinal 
Louis Antoine de Noailles, archbishop of Paris, 
who, equally unmoved by the authority of the 
pontiff, and by the resentment and indignation 
of Louis XIV., made a noble stand against the 
despotic proceedings of the court of .Rome. 
These defenders of the ancient doctrine and 
liberties of the Gallicaii church were persecu- 
ted by the popes, the French monajch, and the 
Jesuits, from whom thejr received a series of 
injuries and affronts.. -Even their total ruin 
was aimed at by these unrelenting adversaries; 
but this inhuman purpose could not be entirely 
effected. Some of the , Janseuists, however, 
were obliged to fly for refuge to their brethren 
in .Holland; others were forced, by the terrors 
of penal laws, and by various'acts of tyranny 
and violence, to receive the papal edict; while 
a considerable number, deprived of their places, 
and ruined in their fortunes, looked for subsist- 
ence and tranquillity at a greater distance firom 
their native country. The issue of this famous 
contest was favourable to, the bull; which was 
at length rendered valid by the authority of the 
parliament, and was 1:egistbl'ed among the laws 
of the state. This contributed, in some mea- 
sure, to restore the public tranquillity; but it 
was far from diminishing the nuiiiber of those 
who complained of the despotism of the pon- 
tiff; and the' kingdom of France is still full of 
appellants,* who reject the. authority of the 
bull, and only wait for an opportunity of re- 
viving a controversy which is rather suspended 
ihan terminated, and of re-kindling a flame, 
that is covered without being, extinguished. -■ 

XII. Amid^ the calamities in which the 
Jansenists have been involved, they; have only 
two methods left of maintaining their cause 
dgainst. their powerful sidversaries; and these, 
are their writings and their miracles. The for- 
mer alone have proved truly usefiil to them; 
the latter gave them only a transitory reputa- 
tion, which being, ill founded", contributed in 
the issue to sinkUieir credit. . The writings in 

SJ?* * This was Ihe denomination aBsunied by 
those who appealed from the bull and the court of 
Rome to a general council. 



which they have attacked both the pope and 
thS Jesuits are innumerable; and many of them 
are composed with BuoK eloquence, spirit, and 
soUdiW, that they have produced a remarka- 
ble eract. The Jansenists, however, looking 
upon all human means as insufficient to sup- 
port their cause, turned their views toward su 
pernatural succqurs, and endeavoured to make 
it appear, that their cause was the peculiar 
object of the divine protection and approbiC- 
"tion. For this purpose they persuaded the 
multitude, that G.od had eiidowed the bones 
and ashes of certain persons, who had distin 
guished themselves by their zeal in the cauSe 
of Jansenius, and had, at the- point of death, 
appealed a second' time from the pope to a ge- 
neral council, with tlie power of healing the 
most inveterate diseases. The person whose 
remains were principE^Uy honoured with this 
efficacy, was the abbe Paris, a man of a respec- 
table &mily, whose natural character was dark 
and melancholyx whose superstition was exces- 
sive beyond all credibility; and who, by an aus- 
tere abstinence from bodily nourishment, and 
the exercise of other inhuman branches' of 
penitential discipline, was the voluntary causa 
of his own death.* To the miracles' which 
were said to be wrought at the tomb of this fa- 
natic, the Jansenists added a great variety of 
visions and revelations to wmch they auda- 
ciously attributed a divine origin; for several 
members of the community, and more espe- 
cially those who resided at Paris, pretended to 
be filled wilii the Holy Ghost; and, in conse- 
quence of this prerogative, delivered instruc- 
tions, predictions, ■ and exhortations, which, 
though frequently extravagant, and almost al- 
ways insipid, yet moved the passions, and at- 
tracted Idle admiration, of the ignorant multi- 
tude. The prudence, however, of the court 
of France, put a stop to tbese fanatical .tumults 
and false miracles; and, in the situation in 
which things are at present, the Jansenists 
have nothing left but their genius and- their 
pens to maintain their cause. t~ 
- XIII. We' can say very little of the Greek 
and Eastern churches. The profound igno- 
rance in which they live, and the despotic yoke 
under which they groan, prevent-their forming 
any plans to extend their limits, or making any 
attempts to change their state. The Russians, 
who, in the reign of Peter the Great, assumed 
a less savage and barbarous aspect than they 
had before that memorable period, have in this 
century given some grounds to hope that "they 
may one day be reckoned among the civilized 



* The iiApoS'turc, that reigned in these pretended 
mir'acles, lias been detected and exposed by various 
authors, btft by none with more acuteness, perspi- 
cuity, and penetration, than by the ingenious Dr. 
Jiouglass, in his excellent treatise on miracles, enti- 
tled th6 Criterion, published in 1754. 
■ 9l?" t Things are greatly changed since the learn- 
ed author wrote this .paragraph. The storm of just 
resentment that has arisen against the Jesuits, and 
has been attended with the extinction of their oMer 
in Portugal, Fiance, and in all the Spaiiish dominions, 
has disarmed the most formidable adversaries of Jan- 
senism, and must 'consequently be considered as an 
event. highly favoi^rable to the Jansenists.* 



* In consequence of the French revolution, moro 
important changes, have taken place since the traii<;. 
later wrote the last note.— Edit. 
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nations. There are, nevertheless, immense 
multitudes of that- rugged people, who are still 
attached tathe brutisli superstition and disci- 
pline of their ancestors ; and there are many in 
whom the barbarous spirit of persecution still 
so far prevails, that, were it in their power, they 
would cut olF the Protestants, and all other 
sects that differ from them, by fire and sword- 
This appears evident from a variety of circum- 
stances, and more especially from the book 
which Stephen Javorski has composed' against 
heretics' of all denominations. 

The Greek Christians are said to be treated 
at present by their haughty masters with more 
clemency and indulgence than in former times. 
The Nestorians and Monophysites in Asia and 
Africa persevere in their refusal to enter into, 
the communion of the Romish church, not- 
withstanding the earnest intreaties and alluring 
offers that Jiave,.been made fi:om time to'time 
by the pope's legates, to conquer their inflexi- 
ble constancy. — The. pontiffs have frequently 
attempted to renew," by another sacred expedi- 
tion, their former cpnnexions with Abyssinia; 
but they have not yet been able to find out a 
method of escaping the vjgilan'ce of that court, 
which still persist? in its abhorrence of popery. 
Nor is it at all probable that the embassy 
which is now preparing at Rome for the Abys- 
sinian emperor, will be attended with success.* 
The-Monophysites propagate their doctrine in 
Asia with zeal and assiduity, and, not long eigo, 
gained over tij their communion a part of the 
Nestorians who inhabit the coasts of India. 

XIV. The Lutheran church, which dates its 
foundation from the year 1517, and the confes- 
sion of Augsburg from 1 530, celebrated in peace 
and prosperity the seculat' return of those me- 
morable periods in the years Ull and 1730. 
It received, some years ago, a considerable ac- 
cession to the number of its members by the 
emigratioii of those protestants, who abandoned 
the territory of Saltzburg, and the town of 
Berchtolsgaden, in order to breathe a free air, 
and to enjoy unmolested the exercise of their 
religion. . One body of these emigreCnts settled' 
in Prussia, another in Holland; and- many of 
them transplanted themselves and their femi- 
lies to America, and other distant regions. 
This circumstance contributed greatly to pro- 
pagate the doctrine, and extend the reputation- 
of the 'Lutheran church, which thus formed se- 
veral congregations of no small note in Asia 
and America. The state of Lutheranism at 
home has not been so prosperous, since we 
learn both from public transactions, and also 
from the complaints of its professors and pa- 
trons, that, in several parts of Germany, this 
church has been injuriously oppressed, and un- 
justly deprived of some of its privileges and 
advantages, by the votaries of Rome. 

XV. It has been scarcely possible to intro- 
duce any change into the doctrine and disci- 
pline of that church, because the ancient con- 
fessions and rules that were drawn up to point 
out the tenets that were to be believed, and the 
rites and ceremonies that were to be performed, 
still- remain in their full authority, and are con- 
sidered as the sacred guardians of the Lutheran 



" See the Continuation, 



faith and worship. The method, however, of 
illustrating, en&rcing,' and defending the doc- 
trines of Christianity, has undergone several 
changes. About the commencement of this 
century, an artless simplicity was generally ob- 
served l)y the Lutheran ministers, and all phi- 
losophical terms and abstract reasonings were 
relinquished, as more adapted to obscure than 
to illustrate the truths of the Gospel. But, 
in process of time^ a very different way of think- 
ing-began to take place; and several learned 
men entertained a notion that the doctrines or 
Christianity could not maintain their ground, 
if they were not supported by the aids of philo- 
sophy, and exhibited and proved in geometri- 
cal order.'' 

The adepts in jurisprudence, who undertook, 
in the last century, the revision and correction 
of the ecclesiastical code that is in force among 
the Lutherans, carried on their undertaking 
with great assiduity and spirit; arid our chijrch- 
government would at this day bear another 
aspect, if the ruling powers had judged it ex- 
pedient to listen to their counsels and represen- 
tations. We see, indeed, evident proofe that 
the directions of these gieat men, relating to 
the external form of ecclesiastical government, 
discipline, and worship, are highly respectedj- 
and that their ideas, even of doctrine, have 
been more or less adopted by many. Hence 
it'is not surprising, that warm disputes have 
ariseivbetween them and the rulers of the church 
concerning several points. The Lutheran 
doctors are apprehensive that, if the sentiments 
of sonje of these reformers sliould take place, 
religion would become, entirely subservient to 
the purposes of civil policy, eind be converted 
into a mere state-machine; and this apprehen- 
sion is not peculiar to the clergy, but is also 
entertained by some persons of piety and can- 
dour, even among the civilians. 

XVI. The liberty of thipking, speaking, and 
writing, concerning religious matters,' which 
began to prevail in the, last century, was, in 
this, confirmed and augmented; and it extend- 
ed so far as to encourage both infidels and fa- 
taatics to pour forth among the multitude, with- 
out restraint, all the crudities of^ their enthusi- 
asm and -extravagance. Accordingly we have 
seen, and still see, numliers of fanatics and in- 
novators start up, and, under the influence of 
enthusiasm or of a dis6rdered brain, divulge 
their crude fancies and dreams among the peo- 
ple, by wliich they either delude many from 
the communion of the established church, or 
at least occasion contests and divisions of the 
most disagreeable kind. We mentioned for- 
merly several of these disturbers of the tran- 
quiUity of the church, to whom we may now 
add the notorious names of Tennhart, Gichtel, 
Uberfeld, Rosenbach, Bredel, Seiz, Roemeling, 
and many others, who either imagined that 
they were divinely inspired, or, from a persua- 
sion of their superior capacity"and knowledge, 
set up for reformers of the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the church- Many writers drew 
their pens against this presumptuous and &na- 
tical tribe, though the greatest part of those 
who composed it were really below the notice 
of men of character, and were rather worthy 
of contempt than of opposition. And, indeed, 
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It was not so much the force of reason and ar- 
gument, as the experience Of their ill soocess, 
3iat convinted these fanatitjs of their folly, 
and induced them to desist from" their chimeri- 
cal projects.- Their attempts could, not stand 
the trial of time and common sense; and there- 
fore, .after having made a transitory noise, they 
fell ihto oblivion. Such is the common and 
.deserved fate of almost all the fanatic ringlekr 
3ers of thp deluded populdce; they suddenly 
start up, and make a figure for a while;. but, in 
general, they fiiin their own caase,by their im- 
prudence or obstinacy. By their austerity or per- 
verseness, by their licentious conduct or their 
intestine divisions. 

XVII; Many place m this fanatical class the 
Brethren of Herrenhut, who were first formed 
into a religious, community in the village so 
named, in Lusatia, by the famous coiiqt .Zin- 
zendoriF,Jind,afterwards grew so numerous that 
their emigrants were spread abroad in almost 
all the coimtrieS of Europe, formed settlements 
in tlie Indies^and even- penetrated to the re- 
motest parts of the globe. . They call them- 
selves the descendants 'of the BohemiUn and 
Moravian Brethren, who, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, threw off the.despotic yoke of Kome, ani- 
mated by the zealous exhortations arid heroic 
example of John Huss. They may, however, 
be said; with more"'propriety, to imitate the ex- 
ample of that famous community, than to de- 
scend from those "who composed it; for it is 
well known, that there are.^ very few Bohemi- 
ans and Moravians in the fraternity of the Her- 
ronhutters; and it is extremely doubtful, wher 
tiler even this small number are to be consider- 
ed as the posterity of the anpient Bohemian 
Brethren, that distinguisljed themselves so eat- 
ly by their zeal for the Reformation. 

If we are to give credit to the declarations 
of the Herrenhutters,..tbey.agjree with the Lu- 
therans in their doctrine and opinions, and 
only differ from them in their ecclesiastical dis-' 
cipline, and in those religious institutions and 
rules of life which form the resemblance be- 
tween the Bohemian Brethren and the disci- 
ples of Zinzendorff. There are, indeed, many 
who doubt much of, the truth of this declara- 
tion, ahdsuspect.that the society now under con- 
sideration, and more especially their rulers and 
ringleaders, speak the language of Lutherauism 
when they areamong the Eutherans, in order 
to obtain their favour and indulgence; and those 
who have examined this matter with the great- 
est attention, represent this fi^aternity as com- 
posed of persons of diffej§nt religions, as well 
as of various ranks aiid orders. ■ Be that as H 
may,, it is at least very difficult to guess the 
reason that induces them tO live in such an en'^ 
tirfe state of separation 'ffgm the Lutheran -com- 
munion, and to be so ambitiously zealous in 
augmenting their sect, if there be no otlierdif 
ferenqe between them and the Lutherans than 
that "of disc.ipUne and , of ceremony; .for the 
true and genuine followers of Jesus Christ are 
little concerned about the outward forms of 
ecclesiastical government aiid discipline, know- 
ing that real religion consists in'&ith andcha-. 
ritjj, and not in external rites and institjitions.* 



XVIII. It was the opinion of many, that the 
succours of philosophy yiete absolutely neces- 
sary to stem the torrent of superstition, and 
stop its growing progress, and that these alone 
were adapted to accomplish this desirable pur- 
pose. Hence the study of philosophy, which, 
toward the conclusion of the last century, 
seemed to decline, was now revived, established 
upon a more rational footing, and j^ursued with 
uncommpn assiduity and ardour. - The branch 
of philosophy which is commonly known un- 
der the denomination of Metaphysics^ was ge- 
nerally preferred, as it leads to the first priilci- 
ples of things; and the improvements made in 
this important Science were very considerable. 
Thes6 improvements .were cliiefly produced 
bjr the.genius and penetration of Leibnitz, who 
threw a new light uoon metaphysics, and gave 



!g3~ ♦Tt 19 someWhat surprising to hear Dr. Mo- 



sheim speak in such vague and general terms of 
tliis sect, without tailing the least notice of their 
periiicious. doctrines- and their flagitious practices, 
that not only distigure the sacred truths of the Gos- 
pel, but also .sap all the foundations of morality 
To be pei-suaded of thjsi the reader, beside the ac- 
counts which Rimiu^ has give.n of this enormous 
sect, will do well to consult a curious Preface, prefix- 
ed to the French translation of a Pastoral l^etter 
^gflinsl Fanaticism, addressed by Mr. Stinstra, an 
Anabaptist- minister in Friseland, to his congrega- 
tion, and.published at' Leyden in 1753. It may not 
be amiss to add herp a passage relating'to this odious 
community, from 4he bisliop. of Glocester's treatise', 
entitled,-' the Doctrine orGrace.- The 'words of that 
great and .eminent prelate are as follow: "'As purity 
respects practice, the Hors^vjans giVe us little trou- 
-ble. . If we may credit the yet unconfuted relations, 
both in^print- and4n MS., composed by their own 
members, the participants in -their most sacred mys 
terious rites, th'eir practices in l^e consummation of 
marriage are so horriblV, so unspeakably flagitious, 
that this people seem to have no more pretence to be 
put into-the number of Christian sects, than the Tur^ 
lupins of the iHirteenfh -century, a. vagabond 'crew 
of miscreants, who rambled over Italy,, France, and 
.Germany, calling themselves the\Brothers..and Sis- 
ters of the Free Spirit, who, in speculation, profess- 
ed that species- of atheism called Pantheism, and, in 
practice, pretended to be exempted from all the obli- 
gations of morality and religion." See the Doctrine 
■of Grace, vol. ii. As to the doctrines of this sect," 
they open a door to the most licentious effects-of fa. 
naticism. Such among many others are th^ follow- 
ing, drawn, from the express 'declarations of count 
Zinzendorff, the headand founder of the community: 
that the law is not a rule' of Hfe to a believer;— that 
the moral law belongs only to the Jews;— that a 
converted person Cannot sin against light. But of 
all the singularities for which this sect is famous, the; 
notions they entertain of the organs of generation 
in both sexes are .the most enormously wild and ex- 
travagant. . I consider (says ZinzendorflT, in one' of 
his sermons) the parts for distinguishing -both sexes 
in Christians, as the most honourable of the whole 
body, my Lord and God having partly inhabited 
them, and partly worn them himself This, raving 
sectary looks upon the conjugal act as a piece of 
scenery, in which the male represents Christ the bus 
band of souls, and the female the chu'fch. 'Themar- 
ried brother (says he) knows matrim'ony, respects it, 
but does not think'upon it of his own accocd; dnd 
thus^he precious member of the covenant (i. e. Che 
penis) is so, much forgotten, becomes -so useless, aiul 
consequently is reduced to such a natural numhnesji, 
by, not being used, that afterwards, when he ic to 
marry, and use it, the Saviour must restore himfrom 
this deadness of body. And when an Esther by grace, 
aijd sister according to her make, gets sight of this 
member,,her senses are 'shut up, and she piously per- . 
ceivesthat God the Son wasa hoy. ; Ye holy matrons, i 
who ?s wives are atom your rice-Ckrists, hmuur that 
precious sign, loith the utTnost veneration.* We beff 
the chaste reader's pardon for presenting him with' 
-this odious specimen of the horrors of the Moravian' 
theology, -: 
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this interesting branch of philosopliy a more 
regular form. Tfaiis science received, a still 
greater degree of perfection from the philoso- 
phical labours of the acute and inde&tigable 
Wolff, who reduced it into a scientific order, 
and gave to its decisions the strength and evi- 
dence of a geometrical demonstration. Under 
this new and respectable form it captivated the 
attention and esteefa of the greatest part of 
the German philosophers, and of those in ge- 
neral who pursue truth through the paths of 
strict evidence; and it was applied with great 
ardour and zeal to illustrate and confirm the 
greett truths both of ^natural and revealed reli- 
gion. This application of the First Philosophy 
gave much uneasiness to some pious men, who 
were extremely solicitous to preserve, pure and 
unmixed, the doctrines of Christianity; and it 
was accordingly opposed by them with great 
eagerness and obstinacy. Thus the ancient 
contest between philosophy and theology, faith 
and reason, was unhappily revived, and has 
been carried on with much animosity for seve- 
ral years-past. For many arq of opinion, that 
this metaphysical philosophy inspires youthful 
minds with notions that are far from being fa- 
vourible either to the doctrines or to the pogi- 
tive institutions of religion; that, seconded by 
the warmth of fancy, at that age of leTity and 
presumption, it engenders an arrogant con-- 
tempt of Divine Revelation, and an excessive 
attachment to human reason, as the only infal- 
lible guide of man; and that, instead of throw- 
ing new Jighfron the science of theology, and 
giving it an additional air of dimity, it has con- 
tributed, on the contrary, to cover it with ob- 
scurityv and to sink it into obliyion and con- 
tempt. 

XIX. In order to justify this heavy charge 
against the metaphysical philosophy, they ap- 
peal to the writings of Laurent Schmidt, whom 
they commonly call the Wertheim interpreter, 
from the place of his residence. This man, 
who was by no means destitute of abilities, 
and had acquired a profound knowledge of the 
philosophy now under consideration, under- 
took, some years ago, a new German transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, to which he pre- 
fixed a new system of theology, drawn up in a 
geometrical order, that was to serve him . as a 
guide in the exposition of the sacred oracles. 
This undertaking- proved liighly detrimental to 
its author, as it drew upon him from many 
quarters severe marks of opposition and resent- 
ment; for he had scarcely' published cthe Five 
Books of MoSes, as a specimen of his method 
and abilities, when he was not-only attacked 
by several writers, but also broTight before the 
supremb tribunal of the empire, and tiiere ac- 
cused as an enemy of the Christian religion, 
and a caviller at dfvine triith- This severe 
charge was founded upon this circumstance 
only, tliat he had boldly departed firom the 
common explication of certain passages ill the 
books of Moses, whiph are generally supposed 
to prefigure the Messiah.* On this account 



Q(^ * Dr. Mosheijn gives here but one half of the 
accusation hrpught against' Schmidt, in 1737, When 
he was charged with attempting to prove, that there 
was not the smallest trace or vestige ofthe doctrine 
of the Trinity, nor any prediction pointing out the 



he was sent to prison,and his errors were Ipok- 
ed upon as capitally criminal; but he escaped 
the vigilance of his keepers, and saved himselif 
by flight. 

XX. .The bare indication of the contfovoi^ 
sies that have divided the Lutheran church 
since the commencement of this ceritiiry would 
make up a long list. The religious qontests 
that were set on foot by the Pietists were car- 
ried on in some places with animosity, in others 
with moderation, according to the charactera 
of the champions, and the temper' and spirit 
ofthe people. These contests, however, have 
gradually subsided, and seem, at present to be 
all reduced, to the following question, whether 
a wicked man be capable of acquiring' a true 
and certain knowledge of divine things, or be 
susceptible of any degree or species of divine 
illumination. The controversy that has been 
excited by this question is cbnsidered by many 
as a mere dispute about words; its decision, at 
least, is rather a matter of curiosity than im- 
portance. Many other points, that had been 
more or less debated in the last ceijtuiy, occa- 
sioned keen contest^ in this, such as the eter- 
nity of hell torments; the reign of ChristTjpon 
earth during a thousand years; and the final re- 
storation of all intelligent beings to order, per- 
fection, and happiness. The mild and indul-, 
gent sentiments of John Fabricius, professor 
of divinity at Helmstadt, concerning the im- 
portance of the controversy between the Lu- 
therans and Catholics, excited also a, warm de- 
bate; for this 4octor and his £sciples went so 
far as to maintain, that the difference, between 
those churches, was of so little consequence, 
that a Lutheran migh^ safely embrace popery. 
The warm controversies that have been carri- 
ed on between certain divines, and some emi- 
nent civilians, concerning the. rites and obliga- 
tions of wedlock, the lawful grounds' of di- 
vorce, and the nature and guilt of concubinage, 
are sufficiently known. Other disputes flf in- 
ferior moment, which have been of a sudden 
growtli, and of a short duration, we shall pass 
over in silence, as the knowledge of them is 
not necessary to Our forming an accurate idea 
of the internal state of the Lutheran church. 

XXL The reformed church.still carries the 
same ; external aspect under which it has 
been already described;* for, though there be 
every where extaiit certain hooks, creeds, and 
coniessions, by which the wisdom and vigi- 
lance of ancient times thought proper to per- 
petuate the truths of religion, and to preserve 
them from the contagion of heresy , yet, in most 
places, no person is obhged to adhere strictly 
to the doctrines they contain; and those who 
profess the main arid fundamental truths of 
the Christian religion, and take care to avoid 
too great on intimaaj] with the tenets of Soci- 



Messiah, to be found in the Five Books of Moses. It 
was by the authority of an edict addressed by Charles 
VI. to the princes of the empire, that Schmidt was 
imprisoned. 

(Jt^ * This description the reader will find above, 
at the beginning of the preceding century. . 

Q^ t JJlmiam consuetudinem. The expression is 
remarkable and malignant; it wouldmake the igno- 
rant and unwary .apt to believe, that the reformed 
jchurch allows its' members certain -approaches to- 
ward popery and Socinianismrprovided they do not 
carry these approaches too far, even to an intimate 
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nianiam and popery, are deemed worthy mem- 
bers of the reformed church.* Hence, in our 
times, this great and extensive community 
comprehends, in its bosom, Arminians, Calvin- 
ists, Supralapsarians, Sublapsarians, and Uni- 
versalists, who lived together in charity and 
friendship,t and unite their efforts in healing 
the breach, and diminishing the weight and im- 
portance of those controversies that separate 
ihem from each other.J This moderation is, 

union with them. This representation of there- 
formed church ia too glaringly false to proceed from 
ignorance; and Dr. Mosheim'a extensive khowledge 
places him beyond the suspicion of "an involuntary 
mistake in this matter. It is true, this reflection 
bears-hard upon his candour; and we are extremely 
sorry -that we cannot, in this place, do justice to the 
knowledge of that great man, without arraigning 
Ms equity. -^ • ■ 

5Ci=* * Nothing can be n\ore unfair, or at least more 
inaccurate, than this representation of things. It 
proceeds from a supposition that is quite chimerical, 
even that the reformed churches in England, Scot- 
land, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, &;c. form- one 
general body, and, beside their respective and parti- 
cular systems of government and discipline, iiave 
some general laws of religious toleration!, in conse- 
quence of which they admit a variety of sects iijto 
their communion. But this geueral-hierarchj^does 
not exist. The ftienda of the Reformation, whom 
the multiplied hbrrors' and absurdities of popery 
obliged to abandon the communion of Rome, were 
formed, in process of time, into distinct ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, or national churches, every onCsOf which 
has its peculiar form of government and discipline. 
The toleration that is enjoyed by the various sects 
anddenominationsof Christians, arises in part from 
the clemencyof the ruling powers, and from the cha- 
' Tity and forbearance which individuals tliink them- 
selves bound to exercise one tow£ird another. See 
the following note. 

CC^t If the-different denominations of Christians 
here mentioned live together in the mi^tualexercise 
,of charity and benevolence, notwithstanding the di- 
versity of their theological opinions, this "circum- 
stance, which Dr. Mosherm seems to mention as a 
reproaiJh, is, on the contrary, a proof, that .the true 
and genuine. spirit of the Gospel ^\chich is a spirit Of 
forbearance, meekness, and charity,) prevails among 
thte members of the reformed churches. But it must 
be carefully observed,, that this charity,- though it 
discovers the amiable bond of peace, does not, by any 
means, imply uniformity;^ of sentiment or indiffer- 
ence about truth, or l^ad^us to suppose that the re- 
formed churches have, relaxed ordepal-ted from their 
system of doctrine, indeed, as there is no general 
reformed church, so . there is no getieral rc-fdrmed- 
Oreed or Confession of Faith. The church of Eng- 
land ^as its peculiar system of doctrine and govern- 
ment, which remains stilL unchanged, and in full 
force; and to which an assent is demanded fi'om all 
its members, and in a more especial, solemn, and ex- 
press manner from those who are its ministers. 
Such is the case with the national reformed churches 
in the United Provinces. The dissenters in fhese 
countries, who are tolerated by the state, have a^so 
their respective bonds of ecclesiastical union; 'and 
such of them, particularly in England and Ireland,, 
as differ from the establishment -only in their form" 
of government and worship, and not in matters of 
doctrine., are treated with indulgence by the mode- 
rate raembersof the national church, who look upon 
them as their brethren,. 

tCf" X I" the 4to edition of this work, I mistook, 
in a moment of inadvertency, the construction of 
this sentence in the original Latin, and rendered the 
passage as if Dr. Mosheim had represented the re- 
formed churches as diminishing the weight and im- 
portance of those controversies that * separate them 
from the church of Rome;' whereas he represents 
them (and, in^desd, what he says is rather an enco- 
mium than a reproach) as diminishing the weight of 
those controversies which ' separate them from each 
other.' One of the circumstances that made me fall 
more easily into this mistake was myiiaving read, 
the moment before I committed it, Dr. Mosheim's in- 
sinuation with respect to the spirit of the church of 



mdeed, severely censured by many of the 
reformed divines in Switzerland, Germany, 
and more especially in Holland, who lament, 
in the most sorrowful strains, the decline of 
the ancient pm-ity and strictne^ that charac- 
terized the doctrine and discipline of the church, 
and sometimes attack, with the strongest marl^s 
of indignation and resentment, these modern 
contemners of primitive orthodoxy. But, as 
this moderate party have an evident superiority 
in point of number, powerj and influence, these 
attacks of their adversaries are, in general, 
treated with the utmost indifference. 

XXII. Whoever considers all these things 
with due attention, will be obliged to acknow- 
ledge that neither the Lutherans nor Amiini- 
ans have, at this day, any "farther subject of 
controversy or ' debate with , the reformed 
chiirch,^ considered in a general point of view, 
but only with individual members of this great 
conimunity;* for the church, considered in its 



England in the very next page, where he says, very 
inconsiderately, that we may judge of that spirit by 
the conduct of Dr. Wake, who formed a project of 
peace and uiiion between the English and'Gallicaa 
churches, founded upon this condition, that each com- 
munity shoufd retain the greatest part of its peculiar 
doctrines. I'his ig-supposing, though upon the fouh* 
dation of a mistaken fact, that the church of Eng- 
land, at least, is making evident approaches to the 
chjurch of Rome.— When I had made the mistake, 
which turned really an encomium into an accusation, 
I thought it incumbent on me to defend the reformed 
.church against the charge of an approximation to 
popery. Fot this purpose, I observed (in note z of 
the 4to edition,) " that the reformed churches were 
never at such a distance from the spirit and doctrine 
of the chifrch of Rome as they are at this day; and 
th^t the improvements in science, that characterize 
the last and the present age, seem to render a relai^e 
into Romish superstition morally impossible in those 
who have been once delivered ftom its baneful in- 
fluence." The ingenious author of the Confessional 
did hot find this reasoning conclusive; but the objec- 
tions he has started against it, do not appear to me^ 
insurmountable. I have, therefore, thrown upon 
paper some fartber thoughts upon the present state 
of the reformed religion, and the influence of im- 
provements in philosophy upon its advancement; 
and these thoughts the reader will find in the third 
part of the Appendix. 

■ CCt" * Even if we grant this to be true with re- 
spisct to the Arminians, it cannot be affirmed, with 
equal truth, in regard to the Lutherans, whose doc- 
trine concerning the corporal presence, of Christ in~ 
the eucbarist, and the communication of the proper- 
ties of his divine to his human nature, is rejected by 
all the reformed churches, without exceptit)n. But 
it is not universally true, even with respect to the 
Arminians; for, though the latter are particularly 
favoured by the church of England; though Arininx- 
anism may.be.said to have become predominant 
among the members of that church, or. at least to 
have lent its influence in mitigating some of its arti- 
cles in the private sentiments of those who subscribe 
them; yetthe thirty-nine Articles of the same church 
still maintain their authority; and,. when we judge 
of the doctrine and discipline of any'Church, it is 
more natural to form this judgment from its esta- 
blished creeds and confessions of faith, than from 
the sentiments and principles of particular persons; 
so tjiat, with respect to the church jof England, the 
direct contrary of what Dr.' Mosheim asserts is 
strictly true; for it is_ rather with that churcb,-and 
its rule of faith, that the Lutherans are at variance, 
than with- private persons, who, prompted by a 
spirit of Christian moderation, mitigate some of its 
doctrines, in order charitably to extend the limits 
of its communion. Bu^, if we turn out view to the 
reformed churches In Holland, Germany, and a part 
of Switzerland, the mistake of our author will still 
appear, more palpable; -for soibo of these churches 
consider certain doctiinea both of the Arminians 
and Lutherans, as'u just cause of excluding them 
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collective and general character, allows now 
to all its members the full liberty of entertain- 
ing the sentiments which they think most rea- 
sonable, in relation to those points of doctrine 
that formerly excluded the Lutherans and Ar- 
minians from its communion, and looks upon 
the essence of Christianity and its fundamental 
trutha as in no wise affected by these ppihts, 
however variously they may be explained by 
the contending parties; 3ut this moderation, 
instead of facilitating the execution of the 
plans that have been proposed by some for the 
re-union of the Lutheran and Reformed church- 
es, contributes rather to prevent this re-union, 
or at least to render it much more difficult; for 
those among the Lutherans who are zealous 
for the maintenance of the truth, coitiplain, 
that the reformed church ' has rendered too 
wide the' way of salvation,- and qpened the 
arms- of fraternal love and communion, not 
only to us (Lutherans,) but also to Christians 
of all sects and denominations. Accordingly, 
we find, that when, about twenty years ago, 
several eminent doctors of our communion, 
with the learned and celebrated Matthew 
Pfaff at their head, employed their good offices 
with zeal and sincerity, in order to our union 
with the reformed church, this specific project 
was so warmly opposed by the majority of the 
Lutherans, that it was soon rendered abortive.* 
XXIII. The church of ^England,' which- is 
now the chief branch of the great community 
denominated the Reforpied Church, continues 
in the same state, and is governed by the same 
principles, that it assumed at the Revolution. 
- The established form of churchgovermnent is 
episcopacy, which Js embraced by the sove- 
reign, the nobility, and thg greatest part of the 
people. The Presbyterians, and the numerous, 
sects that are compreliended under the general 
title of Non-conformists, enjoy the sweets of 
religious liberty, under the influence of a legal 
toleration. Those, indeed, who are best ac- 
quainted with the present state of the EngUsh 
nation, confidently affirm that the dissenting 
interest is declining, and that the cause of non- 
conformity owes this gradual decay, in a great 



from their communion. The question Jlere is not, 
whether this rigour 13 laudable; it is the matter of 
fact that we are examining at pi-esent. The church 
of England, indeed, if we consider its present tem- 
per and spirit, does not look' upon any of the errors 
of the -Lutherans as fuiidameiital, and is therefore 
ready to receive them into its communion; and the 
same thing may, perhaps, he affirmed of several of 
the reformed churches up'ou the contitient. But this 
is very far from being -a proof, that the " Lutherans 
haveat this day (as Dr. Mosheim asserts) no farther 
subjectof controversyordebate with these-churches;" 
iC-'only proves, that these churches nourish a 'spirit. 
of toleration and charity worthy of imitation. 

Q^ * The project of the very pious and learned 
Dr. Pfaff for uniting the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches, and the reasons on which he justiiled this' 
project, are worthy of the truly Christian spirit, and 
do honour to the accurate ancl sound judgment of 
that most eminent and excellent* divine;* and it is 
somewhat surprising, considering the- proofs of mo- 
deration and judgment that Dr. Mosheim has giv^n 
in other parts of this valuable history, that he 
neither mentions the project of Dr. Pfaff with ap- 
Dlause, nor the stiffness of the Lutherans on this oc- 
casion with any mark of disapprobation; . 



Ot^ * See this learned author's Collectio Scripto- 
ruin Irenic'orum ad Unionem inter Protestante's fa- 
cientium, published at Bail, in 1733. 



measure, to the lenity and moderation that are 
practised by the rulets of the estabhshed 
church. The members of this church may be 
divided into two classes, according to their dif- 
ferent ideas of the origin, extent, and dignity 
of episcopal jurisdiction. Some look upon {he 
government of bishops as founded on the au- 
thority of a divine institution, and are^immo- 
derately zealous in extending the power and 
prerogatives of the church; others, of a more 
mild and sedate spirit, while they consider that 
form of government as far superior to every 
other system of ecclesiastical polity, and warm- 
ly recommend all the precautions that are ne- 
cessary to its preservation and the indepen- 
dence of the clergy, yet do not carry this at- 
tachmeiit to such an excessive degree, as to re- 
fuse the name of a , church to every religious 
community that is not governed by a bishop, 
or to defend, with intemperate zeal, the pre- 
rogatives and pretensions of the episcopal or- 
der.* — These two classes are sometimes in- 
volved in warm debates, and oppose each other 
with no small degree of animosity, of which 
this century has exhibited the following re- 
markable example. Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, 
bishop of Winchester, a prelate eminently dis- 
tinguished by the accuracy of his judgment, 
and the purity of his flowing and manly elo- 
quence, used his utmost endeavq,urs, and not 
without success,_to lower the authority of the 
church, or at least to reduce the power of its 
rulers within narrow bounds. , On the other 
hand, the church and its rulers found several 
able defenders; and, among the rest, Dr. John 
Potter, archbishop of Canterbury, maintained 
the rights and pretensions of the clergy with 
great eloquence and erudition. As to the spirit 
of Ihe estabhshed church of England, in rela- 
tion to those who dissent from its rules of doc- 
trine and government, we see it no where bet- 
ter than in the conduct of Dr. Wake, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who formed a project of 
peace and union between the English and Gal- 
ilean churches, founded upon this condition, 
that each coipiiiunity should retain the great- 
est part of its peculiar doctrines. ■! 



'Ol^ * The learned and pious archbishop -Wake, in 
a letter to Father Courayer, dated from Croydon- 
House, July 9, 1724, expresses himself thus: " I bless. 
God that I was born and have been bred in an epis 
copal chufch, which, 1 am convinced, has -been' the 
government established in the Christian church 
from the very time of the apostles. But I should be 
unwilling to affirm, that, where the ministry is not 
episcopal, there is no church, nor any true adminis- 
tration of the sacraments; and very many thefe are 
among us who are zealous for episcopacy, yet dare 
liot go so far as to annul the ordinances of God per- 
formed by any other ministry." 

|Jl^ t 'Archbishop''Wake certainly corresponded 
with Some learned and moderate Frenchmen on this 
subject, particularly with M. Du-Pin, the ecclesias- 
tical historian: and no doubt the archbishop, when 
he assisted Courayer in his Defence of the "Validity 
of the English Ordinations, by furnishing him with 
unanswerable proofs drawn from the registers at 
Lambeth-Falace, had it in his view to r{ move cer- 
tain groundless prejudices, which, while they sub- 
sisted among catholics, could not but defeat ail pro- 
jects of peace and union between the- English and 
Galilean, churches. The interests of the protestant 
religioja could not be in safer hands than those of 
archbisliop Wake. He who had so ably and so &uc 
cessfully defended protestantism, as a controversial 
writer, could not surely form any project of peace 
and union with a Roman catholic church, the terms 
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XXIVi The unbounded liberty which every 
individual in England enjoys of publishing, 
cvithout restraint, his religious opinions, and 
of worshipping God in the manner which he 
<4eenis the most conformable to reason and 
Scripture, naturally produces a variety of 
sects, and gives rise to an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of controversies about-.theological mat- 
ters. It is scarcely possible for any historian 
who has not resided for some time in England,, 
and examined with attention, upon the spot, 
the laws, tke privileges, the factions, and opi- 
nions of that free and hajipy people,tfo give a 
just and accurate account of these 'religious 
sects and controversies. Even the names of 
the greatest part tif these Sects have not yet 
reached us; and many -pf those which have 
come to our knowledge, we know but imper- 
fectly. We are greatly in the dark with re- 
spect to the grounds and principles of these 
controversies, because we are destitute of the 
sources from which proper information might 
be drawn. At present the .ministerial labours 
of George Whitefield, who has formed a com- 
munity, which he proposes to render aroerior in 
sanctity and perfection to a^l pther Christian 
churches, make a considerable noise in Eng- 
land, and are not altogether destitute of suc- 
cess. If there is any consistency in this man's 
theological system, and if we are not to look 
upon him as a mere enthusiast, led by the blind 
impulse of jan irregular fancy, his doctrine 
seems to amount to these two propositions:.— 
" That true religion consists alonfe in holy af 
fections, or in a certain inward feeling, which 
it is impossible to explain; and that Christians 
ought not to seek truth' by the dictates c*f rea- 
son, or by the aids of learning, but by laying 
their minds open to the direction and influence 
of divine illumination." 

XXV. The butch church is still divided by 
the controvereies that arose from the philoso- 
phy of Des-Cartes and the theology of Coc- 
ceiuS; but thesa controversies are carried on 
with less bitterness and animosity at present 
than ill former times. It is even to be hoped 
that these contests will soon be totally extin- 
guished, since it is well known, that the New- 
tonian philosophy has expelle4 Cartesianism 
from almost all the seminaries of learning in 
the United Provinces. We have already men- 
tioned the debates that were occasioried by the 
opinions of Rgell. In 1 703, Frederic Van Leen- 
hof was suspected of a propensity toward thi^ 
system of Spinosa, and drew upon himself a 
multitude of- adversaries, • by a remarkable 
book, entitled Heaven upon Earth, in which 
he maintained literally, that it was the duty of 
Christians to rejoice always, and to suffer no 
feelings of affliction and sorrow to interrupt 
their gaiety. The same accusations were 
brought against an ij[litei:ate njan, named Wil- 
liam Deurhbff, who, in some treatises composed 
in the Dutch language, represented the Di- 

of which would have, reflected on his character as a 
negociatdr. (0- This note has Been misunderstood 
and censured by the acute author of the Confes- 
sional. This censure gave occasion to the fourth 
Appendix, which the reader will find i;i this volume, 
and in which the matter contained 4n this note is 
fuily illustrated, and he conduct of archbishop 
Wake set in its true ligat. 
Vol.. II.— 40 



vine Nature imder'the icjea of a certain force, 
or energy, that is diffused throughout the 
whole universe, and acts in every part of the 
great fabric. The more recent controversies 
that have made a.noise in Holland, were those 
that sprang firom the opinions of James Saurin 
and Paul Maty, on two very different subjects. 
The former, who was minister to the French 
at the Hague, and acquired a, shining, reputa." 
tion by his genius and eloquence, fell into an 
erro^, which, if it may be called such, was at 
least an error of a very pardonable kind; for, 
if we except some inaccurate and incautious 
expressions, his only deviation from the_ re- 
ceived opinion's consisted in his maintaining, 
'that it was sometimes lawful to swerve fl'ora 
truth, and to deceive men by our speech, in 
order to the attainment of some great ajid im- 
portant good.* This sentipient did not please; 
as the most considerable part of the reformed 
churches adopt the dpctrine of Augustin, 
"That a lie or a violation of the truth can 
never be allowable in itself, or advantageous 
in the issue." The conduct of Maty was much 
more worthy of condemnation; for, in order to 
explain the mystery of the Trinity, he invented 
the following unsatisfaetdry hypothesis: " That 
the Son and the Holy Ghost were two finite 
Beings, who had been created by'God, and at 
a certain time were united to the divine na- 
ture.f 

XXVI. The particular confession of faith, 
that we have already had occasion to mention 
under the denomination of the Formulary of 
Agreement or Concord, ha^, since the com' 
mencement of this century, produced warm 
and vehement contests in Switzerland, and 
more especially in the canton of Bern. In 
1718, the magistrates of Bern published an or- 
der, by which all professors, and particularly 



5t^ * See Saurin's Discours Histpriques, Theolo 
giques, Critiques, et Moraiix, sur les Evenements 
Ics plus meiuorables du Vieux et du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, torn: i. of the folio edition. 

JCf" t Dr. Mosheim, in another of his learned pro- 
ductions, has explained, in a more accurate and cir- 
cumstantial manner, the hypothesis of Maty, which 
amounts to' the following propositions: " That the) 
Father is Ihe'pure Deity; and that the Son and the ' 
Holy Ghost are two other persons, in each of whom 
there are two natures; one diji^ine, whtch is the same 
in all the three persons, and with respect to which 
they' are one and the same God, having the same nu- 
merical divine' essence; and the other aiinite and de- 
pendent nature, which is united to the divine nature 
in the same manner in which the orthodox say,^that 
Jesus Christ is. fipd and m^n." See Dissertationes 
ad Historiam Ecclesiasticam pertinentes, (published 
at Altena in 1743,) vol. ii. p. 498, but principally the 
original work of-Mr. Maty, which was published (at 
the Hague):in 1729, under the following title; lettre 
d'un Theologien a un autre Theologien surj,e Mys- 
tere de la Trinite. — ^The publication of this hypo- 
thesis was unnecessary, as it was destitute even c^ 
the'merit of novelty, being very little more than a 
repetition of what Dr. Thomas Burnet, prebendary 
of Sarum, had -said, about te'n years before, upon 
this mysterious subject, which nothing but presump- 
tion can make any man attempt to render intelligi- 
ble. See a treatise published without his name by 
Dr. Burnet, in 1720, with this title: The Scripture 
Trinity intelligibly ez|ilained; or, An. Essay towards 
the Demonstration of a Trinity in Unity from Rea- 
son and Scripture, in a Chain of Consequences from 
certain Principles, &c. by a Divine of the Cliurcb.of 
England.. See also the same author's Scripture- 
Doctrine of the Redemption of the World by CliriBt, 
intelligibly explained, &c. 
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those of the university, arid church of Lau- 
sanne, who were suspected tjf entertaining er- 
roneous opinions, were obliged to declare their 
assent to this Formulary, and to adopt it as 
the rule of their faith. This injunction was so 
much the more grievous, as no demand of that 
kind had been made for some time before this 
period; and the custom of requiring subscrip- 
tion to this confession had been suspended in 
the case of several who were promoted in the 
university, or had entered into the church. 
Accordingly many pastors and candidates for 
holy orders refused the assent that was de- 
manded by the magistrates, and some of them 
were punished for this refusal. Hence arose 
warm contests and heavy complaints, which 
engaged the king of Great Britain, and the 
states-general of the United Provinces, to offer 
their intercession, in order to terminate these 
unhappy divisions;., and hence the Formulary 
lost much of its credit and authority. ' 

Nothing memorable happened during this 
period in the German churches. The Reform- 
ed church that was established in the Palati- 
nate, and had formerly been in such a flour- 
ishing state, suffered greatly from the perse- 
cuting spirit and the malignant counsels of the 
votaries of Rome. 

XXVn. The Sociniana, dispersed through the 
different countries of Europe, have not hither- 
to been able to form a separate congregation, 
or to celebrate publicly divine worship, in a 
manner conformable to the institutions of their 
sect, although, in several places, they hold 
clandestine meetings of a religious kind. The 
person that made the principal f^ure among 
them in this century, was the learned Saniuel 
Crellius, who died in an advanced age at Am- 
sterdam: he indeed preferred the denomination 
of Artemonite to that of Socinian, and depart- 
ed, in many points from the received doctrines 
of that sect. 

The Arians found a learned and resolate pa- 
tron in William Whiston, professor of mathe- 
matics in the university df Cambridge, who 
defended their doctrine in various productions, 
and chose rather to resign his chair, than to 
renounce his opinions. ' He was foUoy?ed in 
these opinions, as is commonly supposed, by 
0f. Samnel Clarke, a man of great abilities, 
judgment, and learning, who, in 1724, was ac- 
cused of altering and modifying the ancient 
and orthodox doctrine of the Trinity.* But 



(t(p- * It is top evident that fewcontroversies have 
so little augmented the sum of knowledge, and so 
much hurt the spirit of charity, as the controversies 
that l^ave been carried on in the Christian church in 
relation to the doctrine of the Trinity. Mr. Whis- 
ton was one of the first divines who revived this 
controversy in the xviiith century. About the year 
170R, he began to entertain some doubts about the 
prdper'eternity and omniscience of Christ. This led 
him to review the popular doctrine of the Trinity; 
and. in orcler to. execute this review with a degree 
of diligence and circumspection suitable to its im- 
portance, he read the New Testament twice over, 
and also alt the genuine monuments of the Christian 
religion prior to the conclusion of the second cen- 
tury. By this inquiry, he was led to think, that, 
at the incarnation of Christ, the Lpgos, or Eternal 
Wisdom, supplied the place of the rational sonl^ov 
wvfi'u^at; that the eternity of the Son of God was not 
a real distinct existence, as of a, son properly co-eter- 
nal with his father by a true eternal generation, hut 
lather a metaphysical existence in patentia, or in 



it must argue a great want of equity and can- 
dour, to rank this eminent man in the class of 
Arians, taking that term in its proper and na- 
tural signification; for he only maintained what 



some soblimer manner, in the Father, as bis wisdom 
or word; that Christ's real creation or generation 
(for both these terms are used by the earliest wri- 
ters) took place some, time before the creation-of the 
world; that the council of Nice itself established no 
other eternity of Christ; and, finally, that the Arian 
doctrine, in these points, was the original doctrine 
of Christ hiAiself, of his holy apostles, and of the 
primitive Christians. Mr. Whiston was confirmed 
in these sentiments by reading Novatian's treatise 
concerning the'Trinity, but more especially by the 
perusal of the Apostolical Constitutions, the anti- 
quity and authenticity of which. he endeavoured, 
with more zeal than precision* and prudence, to 
pi-oye, in the third part of his Primitive Christianity 
Revive(flf 

This learned visionary, and, upright man, was a 
considerable sufferer by hia opinions. He was not 
pnly removed from his theological and pastoral ftihc- 
tions, but also from his mathematical professorship 
as if Arianism had extended its baneful influence 
even to the science of lines, angles, and surfaces. 
This measure was undoubtedly singular, and it ap 
pcared rigid and severe to all^those, of both parties 
who were .dispassionate enough to see things in 
their true poin^of light; and, indeed, though we 
should grant that the good man's mathematics 
might, by erroneous conclusions, have corrupted hia 
orthodoxy, it will still remain extremely difficult to 
comprehend^ how his heterodoxy could hurt his ma- 
thematics. It was i]iot therefore' consistent, ejxher 
with clemency qt good sense, to turn Mr. Whftton 
out of hio mathematical chair, because he did hot 
believe the' explication of the Trinity that is given 
in the Athanasian i^reed; and I mention this as an 
instance of the unfair proceedings of immoderate 
zeal, which often confounds the plainestdistinctions, 
and deals its punishments without measure or pro* 
portion. 

Dy. Clarke also stepped aside from th6 notions 
commonly received concerning the Trinity; but his 
modification of this doctrine was not so remote 
^rom the popular and orthodox hypothesis, as the 
sentiment of Whiston* His method of inquiring 
into that incomprehensible subject was modest, and, 
kt least, promised fa,irly, as a guide io truth. For he 
did not begin by abstrdtit and metaphysical reason- 
ings in his illustrations of this doctrine, but turned 
his first researches to the word and to the testimony, 
being persuaded that, as the doctrine of the Trinity 
was a matter of mere revelation, all human expli- 
cations of it must be tried by the declarations- of 
the New Testament, interpreted by the rules of 
grammar, and the principles of sound criticism, {t 
was this persuasion that produced his faipous 
book, entitled, The Scripture Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity,- wherein every Text in the New Testament' 
relating to that Doctrine is distinctly considered, 
and the. Divinity of our.blessed-Savipnr, accordfng 
to the Scriptures, proved, and explained. The. doc- 
trine, which this learned divine drew from his re- 
searches, was comprehended in 55 propositions, 
which, with the proper illustrations, form the se- 
cond part of the work. As. the reader will find 
them in that work at full length, we shall only ob- 
serve here, that Dr. Clarke, -if he was careful in 
searching for the true meaning of those scriptural 
expressions that relate to the divinity of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, was equally circumspect in 
avoiding the accusation of heterodoxy, as appears 
by the series of propositions now referred to. There 
are three great rocks of heresy on which many bold 
adventurers on this Anti-Paci'fic ocean have been 
seen to split violently. These rocks are Tritheism, 
Sabellianism, and Arianism. Dr. Clarke got evi* 
dently clpar ofthe first, by denying the self-existence 
of the Son and the Holy Ghost, and by maintaining 
their derivation from, and subordination to, the Fa- 
;ther.' He strenuously laboured to avoid the second, 
by acknowledging the personality and distinct agen- 
cy of the Son and the Holy Ghost; and he flattered 
himself with having escaped from thedangersof the " 
third, by his asserting the eternity (for he believed 
the possibility of an eternal production which Whis 
ton could not digest,) of the two divine subordinate 
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is commonly called the Arminian Subordina- 
tion, which has, been, and is still, adopted by 
some of-the greatest men in England, and even 
by some of the most learned bishops in that. 



persons.- But, with all his circumspection , Dr. Clarke 
did not escape opposition Jind censure. He was an- 
swered and abused; aad heresy was subdivii^ed and 
modified, ia order to give himan opprobrious appella- 
tion, even that of Senji-Arian. The convocation 
threatened; but the doctor calmed by his prudence the 
ajpprehensions and fears which his scripture-doctrine 
of the Tfiuity had excited in that learned and reve- 
rend assenjbly. An authentic account -of the:pro- 
ceedings of the two houses of convocation upon this 
occasion, a^d of Dr. Clarke's conduct in consequence 
of the complaints that were made against his book, 
may be s^en in* a pifiQe supposed to have been writ- 
ten b^y the Rev. Air. John Laurence, and published 
at London,, in 1714, under the foUo-wingtitle: An 
Apology for Dr. Clarke, containing art a^unt of 
the late Proceedings in Convocation; upon his Wri- 
tings concerning the Trinity. ThQ truexopies of all 
th&,Qriginal papers relating to this alTair are publish- 
ed in this apology. 

If Dr. Clarke was attacked by authority, he was 
also combatted by argument. The learned Dr. Wa- 
terland was one of his principal adversaries, and 
stands at the head of a polemical body, cofnlposed of 
eminent divines, such 'as Gastrell, Wells, Nelson, 
Mayo, Knight, and others who appeaired in tlus coiit 
tEoversy>, Against these, Dr. Clarke, unawed by 
their numbers, defended himself with great spirit 
an^ perseverance, in several letters and replies. 
This prolonged a -controversy, which may often be 
suspended through the fatigue of the combatants, or 
the change of the mode in theological researches, 
but which will probably never be terminated; for 
nothing affords suclfan endless subject of debate as 
a doctrine above the reach of human understanding, 
and expressed in the ambiguous and improper terms 
of human language, such as persons, generations, 
substance. Sec. which, in this controversy, either con- 
vey no ideas at all, or false ones. The inconveni- 
ences, accordingly, of departing from the divine aim- 
plicity of the scripture-language on this subject, a'nd 
of converting, a matter of mere revelation into an 
object of human reasoning, were palpable in the 
writings of both the contending, parties.- For, if Dr. 
Olarke was accused of verging toward Ariahism,by 
maintaining the derived and caused existence of the 
Son atid the'Holy Ghost, it seemed no less evident 
that Dr. Waterland was verging toward Tritheism, 
by maintaining the self-existence and independence 
of these divine persons, and b,y,as'Berting that the 
subordination, of the- Son to the Father is only a sub- 
. ordination of office and ,not of nature: so that^ if 
the former divine was deservedly called a Semi- 
ArJan, the latter might, with equal justice, be deno- 
minated a Semi-Tritheist. The difference between 
these learned men lay in this, thatDr. Clarke, after 
making a faithful collection of the texts in Sra-ipture 
that relate to the Trini'ty, thoyght proper to inter- 
pret them by those maxims and rules of right rea- 
soning,,which are used pn other subjects; vt^hereas 
Dr. Waterland denied thatthis method of reasoning 
was to be admitted in illustrating the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which was far exalted above, the ^sphere 
of human reason; and therefore he took the texts of 
Scripture in .their direct, literal, and grammatical 
sense. Dr. Waterland, hovvever^ employed the words 
persons, subsistence, &c. as useful for fixihg the no- 
tion of distinction; the words uncreated; eternal, and 
immutable, for .ascertaining the divinity of each per- 
son; and the words interior, generation, and proces- 
sion, to. indicate their union. This was departing 
from his grammatical metho/l, vvhioh ought to 
have led him to this plain conclusion,'that the Son 
and the Holy Gljost, to whom divine attributes are 
ascribed in Scripture, fand even the denomination 
3f God to the former,) possess these attributes in a 



country. This doctrine he illustrated with 
greater care and perapieuity than any before 
him had done, and taught that the Father, 
Son, and i^oly Ghost, are equal in nature^ and 
different in fank, authority, and subordina- 
tion.* A great ntmiber of English writers have 
Endeavoured, in a variety of modes, to invali- 
date and undermine, the doctrine of the holy 
Trinity; and it was this consideration that en- 
gaged a lady,! eminently distinguished by her 
orthodoxy and opulence, to bequeath a valua- 
ble legacy as a foundation for a lecture, in 
which eight sermons are preached annually by 
a leatped divine, who is nominated to that of- 
fice by the trustees. This foundation has sub- 
siste^l since the year 1 720, and promises to pos- 
terity an ample collection of learned produc- 
tions in defence of this branch of the Christian 
faith. 



manner, which it is impossible for' us to understand 
in this present state, and the understanding of which 
is consequently unessential to our salvation and 
happiness. The doctor, indeed, apologises in his que- 
ries (p. 321,) for the use of these metaphysical terms, 
by observing, that " they are not designed to enlarge 
our views, or to add any thingto our stock of ideas, 
but to secure the plain fundamental truth,*:thal Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, are all strictly divine. 
and uncreated; and yet are not three Gods, but one 
God." It is, however, difficult to comprehend how 
terms that neithei: enlarge our views, nor give us 
ideas, can secure any truth. It is diificuJt to con- 
ceive what our faith gains by being entertained with 
a certain number of sounds. If a Chinese should 
explain a term of his langu-age which I did not un- 
derstand, by another term, which he knew before- 
hand that I understood as little, bis conduct would 
be justly considered as an insult against the rules of 
conversation ami good breeding; and I think it is an 
equal violation of the equitable- principles of can.did 
controversy, to offer, aS^illiistrations, propositions or 
termp that are as unintelligible and obscure as the 
thing to be illustrated. The worSs of the excellent 
and learned Stillingfieet (in the Preface to his Vin- 
dicatiou of the Doctrihe of the Trinity,)" administer 
a T>lain and a wise rule which, if obscrved.by di- 
vines, w.ould greatly contribute to heal the wounds 
which both' truth, and charity have received in tftis 
controverey. " Siiice both aides yield (says hej that 
the matter they dispute about is above their r^eh, 
the wisest course tbey can take is, to assert and de- 
fendwhat is revealed, -and not to be peremptory and 
quarrelsome about thatwhich is acknowledged to be 
above- our comprehension r I mean as to the manner 
how the" three persons partake of the divine nature.^* 

Those who ar« desirous of a more minute hisCori- 
cal view of the manner in which the Trinitarian 
controversy has been carried on during the present 
century, may consult a pamphlet that was .published 
in 1720, entitled, An Account of all the considerable 
Books and ^Pamphlets that have been written on ei- 
ther Side in the Controversy concerning the Trinity 
since the year ^1712; an whidi is also contained an 
Account of the ^Pamphlets written this last year, on 
each-side, by the -Dissenters, to the end of^the year 
1719. The more recent treatises on the subject of, 
the Trinity are sufficiently known. 

Ot?* * It will appear to' those who read the preced- 
ing note [*] that Dr. Mosheim has here mistaken- thh^ 
true hypothesis of Dr. Clarke, or, at least, expresses 
it imperfectly; for what he says here is rather app i- 
cable to the opinion of Dr. Waterland. Dr." Clarke 
maintained aX equality of perfections in the three 
persons, ibut a subordination of n<iture in point of 
existence^ and derivation. 

+ Lady Moyer. 
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Mosheim's Etclesiastioal History can be 
Justly appreciated only by considering it as a 
general epitome. As such, it is indeed excel- 
lent; the arrangement is luminous; the style 
both of the author and of his translator, is in 
general perspicuous; and though topics of the 
greatest importance are, from the nature of 
the work, necessarily treated with a brevity 
which the reader may sometimes regret, the 
references at the bottoms of the pages inform 
him where he may; on every subject, find ful- 
ler information. It rnust, however, be confess- 
ed, that those references, being for the most 
part made to the works of German authors, 
are of less value to us than to those for whose 
use the history was originally composed; and, 
perhaps, it cannot be wholly denied, that the 
author, learned and pious as he undoubtedly 
was, either had hot studied the works of the 
primitive fathers of the Christian church with 
sufficient care, Or laboured under -some preju- 
dices, from whicli the most powerful niinds are 
not wholly exempt, that made him refer to 
learned moderns for the decision of rquestions, 
which the ancients alone Can decide. This 
we think, appears most remarkably in the view 
which he exhibits of the constitution, govern- 
ment, and discipline, of the primitive church, 
of which it is obvious th*t we can know no- 
thing but from the testimony of the primitive 
writers. - 

The Fathers, as they are called, may haye 
been bad critics, as we think they generally 
wete; they may have been extremely credu- 
lous, and ready, to attribute, to the miraculous 
interposition of Sod, natural events, for which 
their philosophy did not enable theni to ac- 
count; and their speculative doctrines may 
have been- often corrupted by that science, 
felsely so called, which spread from the Alex- 
andrian school over the whole Christian world; 
, but the integrity of men Who laid down their 
lives for what they believed to be the truth, can- 
not surely be questioned. " I see no reason," 
said one,* who did not pay to them undue de- 
ference, " why tlieir veracity should be ques- 
tioned, when they bear witness to the state of 
religion in their own times, because they disr 
graced their judgment, in giving ear to every 
strange tale of monkish extraction. Contro- 
versy apart< tlieir testimony to common facts 
may yet standgood;" and surely the constitu- 
tion, government. and discipline of the church; 
were common facts, al^out which none of 
thenj pould be deceived. 

The view however which Dr. Mosheim has" 
given of the primitive church appears not to 
us to be c6untenanced by any primitiv^e writer; 
and accordingly he rarely appeals directly to 
them in support Of what he advances, but re- 
fers to modern authors, generally French or 
Germans, who have, written on the subject, 
and who could write nothing on it authentic, 
which -they did not derive from the. ancients. 

.* Warburton in hia introduction.to Julian. 



The qualifications indeed which he thinks es- 
sential to an historian, and the rules which he 
lays down for the manner of treating ecclesias- 
tical history, though highly valuable in them- 
selves, are by him stated in such a maimer as 
cannot fail to excite, in the reflecting mind, 
suspicions of the authenticity of his account 
of the government and discipline of the primi- 
tive church. After observing that, in order to 
render the history of the church useful and in- 
teresting,, it is necessary to trace effects to 
their causes, and to connect events with the 
circumstances, views, principles, and instru- 
ments that have contributed to their existence, 
he adds, "In order to discover the secret 
causes of public events, some general succours 
are to be derived fi:orn the history of the times 
in which they happened, and the testimonies 
of the authors by whom they are recorded. 
But, beside these, a considerable acquaintance 
with human nature, founded on long observa- 
tion and experience, is extremely useful in re- 
searches of this kind. The historian who has 
acquired a competent knowledge of the views 
that occupy the generality of men, who has 
studied a great variety of characters, and at- 
tentively observed the force and violence of 
human passions, together with the infirmities 
and contradictions they produce in the conduct 
of life, will find, in this , knowledge, a key to 
the secret reasons and motives which gave rise 
to many of the most important events of an- 
cient times. A knowledge also of the manners 
and opinions of the persons concerned in the 
events that are related, will contribute much 
to lead us to the true origin of things.* 

There is unquestionably much truth as well 
as good sense m this account of the qualifica- 
tions requisite to render ^n historian instruc- 
tive and interesting; for it is obvious that he 
who has merely studied human'nature through 
the medium of books, not in the society of 
men, and who has not observed the tnotives 
which generally influence human conduct, can 
never trace events to their causes, or discover 
the springs of those actions on which perhaps 
the happiness or misery of millions may de- 
pend. But, if this knowledge of human na- 
ture be ever employed to counteract the testi- 
mony of ancient authors, who were under no 
conceivable temptation to write falsely; or . if 
the' actions of men in one stage of society be 
traced to the same motives from vvhich similar 
actions are observed to spring in another stage 
altogether diflbrent,' and in many respects the 
reverse;' if, because men are prompted by ava- 
rice and ambition to solicit offices which at 
one period lead to honour and opulence, it be 
inferred that tliey must have been influenced 
by similar motives at a period when such of- 
fices led not to opulence or honour, but to cer- 
tain death, in its most hideous forms; if an 
historian reason thus from the observations 
whiph he has made on the force and violence 
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of human pas9ions,,aiid set his conclusions in 
opposition to facts recorded by aiicient authors, 
who were witnesses'bf what they relate; it is 
obvious that his confidence in the knowledge 
which he has acquired of human nature by 
mixing in society, may lead hira-into the great- 
est errors; by inducing him either to neglect 
entirely, or to inspect carelessly,' those writings, 
from wjiich alone he can derive aiiy authentic 
information concerning the events of which he 
is writing.' 

That Dr. Mosheira was not entirely <free 
from some bias of this kind, seems evidentj, as, 
without appealing to any ancient authority 
whatever, he- represents, the government of the 
primitive church 'as democratioal — a form of 
government unknown in the religious socie- 
ties of that age, as well heathen as Jewish. 

He had witnessed the tyranny of the Ro- 
mish clergy^ and had traced the steps and dis- 
covered the causes by which- the bishops of 
. Rome -had gradually reached the ^ummit of 
ecclesiastical usurpation; and not adverting 
perhaps to the fact that, before the conversion 
of Constantine, ecclesiastical preferment could 
be no object of worldly ambition ■ or avarice, 
he appears to have hastily concluded that this 
progress had commenced from thiS veiy begin- 
nihg. • . 

Accordingly, as if the matter were selt 
evident, he affirms, in the introduction to 
his work,* " that, vrhen we look back to the 
commencement of the Christian church, we 
find Us government -administered jointly by the 
pastors and the people. But, in process of time, 
the bcene chalilges, and we see these > pastors 
aifecting an air of pre-eminence and superiori? 
ty, trampling upon the rights and privileges 
of the community, and assuming to themselves 
a supreme authority, both in civil and religious 
matters." 

Of this joint administration of the govern-; 
ment of the original church by the pastors and 
the people, he f hinlcs it not necessary here to. 
offer any evidence whatever; . but, when he 
enters on -the subject as an historian, and ob- 
servfes that the forijiijf government, which the 
priinitive churches' borrowed from that of Je- 
rusalem established .by'the apostles themselves, 
must be esteemed as of divine institution, he 
, gives the following account of that form, which 
he endeavours to support by the authority, of 
Scripture. ' 

"In -those early times, every Christian 
church consisted of the people,' their leaders, 
and the ministers, or deacons; and these in- 
deed belong essentially to every religious soci- 
ety. The people were, undoubtedly, the first 
in authority; for the apostles showed^ by tljeir 
own example, that nothing of moment was to 
be carried on or determined without the con- 
sent of the assembly; and such a method of 
proceeding was both prudent and necessary in 
those critical times. .It was, therefore, tlie as- 
sembly of the people, which chose their own 
rulers and teachers, or received them by a free 
and authoritative consent, when recommended 
by others. The same people rejected or con- 
firmed, by their suffrages, the laws that were 
proposed by their rulers to the assembly; ex- 
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communicated pirofligate aiid unworthy mem- 
bers of the church; -restored the penitent to 
their forfeited privileges;- passed judgment 
upon the. different subjects of controversy ind 
dissension, that arose in the community; ex- 
amined and decided the disputes which -haip- 
pened between the elders and deacons; and, 
iii a word, exercised all that authority which 
belongs to Such as are invested with the so- 
vereign power."* 

Such, according tq our author, was the go- 
vernment of the Christian church during the 
greater part of the fhrst centuiyj and he infers 
this supreme authority of the people from the 
Acts of the Apostles, chap. i. v. 15. vi. 3. xy. 
4. xxi. 22; but it is difficult to conceive by 
what mode of interpretation these texts can be 
made to countenance the supreme authority 
of the people ih the' church. . 

At the time of the transaction mentioned 
in the fifteenth and following verses of (he 
first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
we kndw, from tlie testimony of St. Paul,f 
that the^ number of believers in Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood amounted at least to five 
hundred; but St. Luke assures us that -the 
number of names niet together at the appoint- 
ment of Matthias to the apostleship, did not 
exceed one hundred and twenty. If the au- 
thority of the people was at that period su- 
preme, and if it. bdonged to them to elect by 
their own suffrages even a successor in the 
apostleship to Judas, how came so very large 
a majority totbe deprived of their right at the 
election of Matthias.' On this question Dr. 
Lightfoot feays,J Quura Matthias et Joses co- 
ram apostoKs, ut par candidatorum, sisteren- 
tur, baud constat universum fidelium ccetnm, 
sive individuum* quemvis in eorum electione 
suo^omine sliffragia tulisse, qoin in presbyte- 
rio potias,sive in coUegio virorum 108, inter se 
coacto, jus et potestatera eligendi resedisse." 
And though in. ordinary cases it belonged to- 
the apostles to ordain, by imposition of hands, 
such as were chosen to fill any office in the 
church by those to whom they had deputed 
the right of election, yet in the present case, 
they left the determination between the can- 
didates wholly to the givihg-fortl^ of lots, after 
solemnly praying. that the^divine head of the 
church would show which of them he had 
chosen to take part of the jninistry and apos- 
tleship fi'om which Judas had fallen; and all 
this was. done, as the same learned writer ob- 
serves, "■ utpote qui gradus apostolicos imme- 
diata quasi Christi nvmudiictione adierint.?.' 

The second text quoted by our author in 
support of the power of the people, appears to 
us to teach the very opposite doctrine in terms 
which cannot be mistaken. When the mur- 
muring of the Grecians against the Hebrews 
arose on account of the neglect, real or sup- 
posed,, of their widows in the daily ministra- 
tion, the sovereign people did not take the trea- 
sure of the church into tUei;: own hands, and 
by their supreme authority appoint' officers to 
distribute it to the poor with greater equity. 
They seem not Indeed to have imagined that 
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they had a right to take any step whatever in 
the matter,'till " the twelve called them toge- 
ther, and said — Loot ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, 
and wisdom, whom we (not. ye) may appoint 
over-this business;" thus giving the people au- 
thority to elect, specifying the number and 
qualifications of the persons to be elected, and 
still reserving to themselves the authoritative 
appointment of those persons to tlie work for 
which they were to be chosen. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles we are told, that a deputation was 
sent from Antiodh, to Jerusalem to consult — 
not the peoplor— ^uT; the apostles and elders 
about the necessity of circumcision; that, when 
the deputies had corpe to Jerusalem, they 
Ayere leceiyed by the church and by the apostles 
and elders; that these distinguished persons 
came together to consider ofihe matter refer- 
red to their decision; that, after m^clvdispnting 
among the apostles and elders, the question 
was decided against the necessity of circum- 
^ cision; and that then it pleased the apostles and 
elders, with the whole church, to send chosen 
men of their own company to Antioch with 
tbeb synodical decree. In all this ther^ is not 
the slightest countenance given to the* autho- 
rity of the multitude. The peoplq were not 
called together on the arrival of the deputies 
fi;Qm Ahtloch; and indeed their number was so 
great lon^ before that period, that the tenth 
p^rt of them could nut have been contained in 
any house at the command oP^ the apostles 
within the city of Jerusalem: nor would such » 
multitude have been allowed-by the civil power 
to assemble quietly in the street or in the field. 
As many of them as could find admission were 
doubtless present at the delitiei'ations. of' the 
apostles and elders on a question of such great 
and general importance; but the multitude is 
mentioned but once, and then as keeping.pro- 
found silenqe. The synodical epistle to the 
Gentiles at Antioch and in Syria an(i Cilicia, 
is indeed written in the name of the apostles 
and elders and brethren; but this was, in those 
days, th£ common styje of such epistles. Thus 
St. i?aul'B epistle to the Galatians is written, 
not in his own name only, but also in th^ 
names of all tlie brethren who were with him; 
and the first epistle of St. Clement his fellow 
labourer (which is undoubtedly genuine) is in 
tlie name of ''.the church of God which dwel- 
leth or sbjourneth at Rome, to the church of 
God which sojourneth at Corinth;" though it 
is certain that all the brethren who were with 
St. Paul had no authority oyer the Galatians, 
nor the lay members of tlie church in Rome any 
right to expostulate with the church in Corinth. 
The synodical decree issued at Jerusalem may 
indeed, with the greatest propriety, be called 
the decree of the church, because, it was en- 
acted by the undoulri;ed governors of .the church; 
just as the acts of the British parliament are 
called the "laws of Great Britain, though tlie 
people at large were not consulted in' the fi:am- 
ing of one of them. 

The last text appealed to by Dr. Mosheim 
as a proof of the supreme authority of the peo- 
ple in the church, not only proves no such 
thing, but, if it be at all applicable to the ques- 



tion at issue, is qf itself a complete proof that 
they had then no such authority, and indeed 
that they were wholly unfit to be entrusted 
with such authority. 

The case was this. St. Paul, after an ab- 
sence of some length from Jerusalem, returned 
to that city; and on the day after his arrival 
went into the house of James, who is represent- 
ed as having all the elders about him; but, as 
is evident from what passed, with not so much 
as one of the multitude of laymen in the com- 
pany. When St. Paul had declared particu- 
larly what things God had wrought among the 
Gentries by his ministry, James and the elders 
glorified tlie Lord, and said unto him, " Thott 
seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews 
there are who believe; and they are all zealous 
of the law; and they are informed of thee, that 
thou teachest all th^ Jews who are among the 
Gentiles to forsE^kp Moses, saying., that they 
qught not to circumcise their'children, neither 
to walk after the customs. What is it (what 
is to be done) therefore? The multitude must 
needs come together, (it cannot be but they 
will come together,) for they will hear that 
thou art come. Do therefore this that we say 
unto thee: we have four men which haVe a 
vow on them; them take, and purify thyself 
with them, aiid be at charges .with them', that 
they may shave their heads: and all may know 
(thinker judge)* that those things whereof 
they were informed concerning thee are no- 
thing but that thou thyself also walkest orderly 
and keepest the law." (Acts xxi. 19 — 24.) 

This advice St. Paul followed, not however 
^m obedience io the people as possessing in his 
opinion the supreme authority in the church of 
Jerusalem, but to humour a haiinless pr^udice,' 
upon J.hat principle wMch induced him, as he 
declares to the Corinthians,f " to become unto 
the Jows as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews: 
to them that w^re under the law, as under the 
law, that he might gain them that were under 
the law; -to them tlmt were without the law, as 
without the law, that" he might gain them that 
were without the law;" and, even in matters 
indifferent, " to become all things to all men, 
that he might by all means save some." Had 
the multitude possessed the supreme power in 
the church of Jerusalem, Sti James and the 
elders would undoubtedly have called them to- 
gether to hear St. Paul's declaration of the 
things which God had wjrought among the Gen- 
tiles by his ministry, and not have left them to 
be drawn together by their own curiosity and 
zeal, vvhen they should hear of his arrival. At 
any rate St. James- and the elders' could not 
have propose'd, nor would St. Paul have agreed, 
to impose on the people by even an innocent 
deception, had those people in the church of 
Jerusalem been the first in authority; for,, in 
that case,, it would have been the duty of the 
two apostles and elders to give'a fulland fair 
account of their own conduct to their superiors. 
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It was certainly known to St. Paul and St. 
James, and probably to the elders, that from 
the moment when the veil of the temple was 
rent In twain, the ceremoniea, of the Mosaic 
law were no longer obligatory on the disciples 
of their master. This, however, it appears, 
was not known to the great bbdy of Jewish 
Christians dwelling at Jerusalem, who still con- 
tinued zealous for the law as well as for the 
faith, and strongly attached to the customs of 
their fathers. Were men labouring under preju- 
dices so inveterate, andintruth'so inconsistent 
with the final object of the Gospel, fit to bp 
entrusted with sovereign power in the Chris- 
tian church; with authority to excommunicate 
unworthy members, or even with the privilege 
of choosing their own teachers? What should 
we thinlfof the "constitution of a great school, 
in jvhich the sovereign power was committed 
to the scholars, with authority to expel every 
member whom they might deem unworthy, and 
even to dismiss the masters, and choose teach- 
ers for themselves out of their owii number? 
Could such a school be reasonably expected to 
prove a seminary of learaing, science.^ virtue, 
or truth' Surely not; and yet Dr^ Mosheim 
supposes that the Christian church, founded by 
the Son of God himself for the purpose of train- 
ing up mankind in the faith, piety, and virtue 
necessary to render them "meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light," 
was thus constituted. That he is in an error, 
no man can doubt, who reflects that the doc- 
trines to be taught in the church were, till the 
manifestation of Christ, unknown in the world, 
and such as human reason could never have 
discovered; thatof such doctrines halfconvert- 
ed Jews and Heathens were incbmpetent to 
judge; that these doctrines were therefore re- 
vealed, not to every individual in the church, 
but to those who were " given fijr the perfect- 
ing of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christy" and that 
by those inspired teachers they were " commit- 
ted only to faithftd men, whom they (not the 
multitude at large) judged able to leach others 
also." How this was done, we' shall endea- 
vour to show, when we come to give a view 
of the rise, progress, constitv(tion, and object 
of the Christian chureh, from the infallible re- 
cords of the New Testament, illustrated, where 
they seem obscure, by primitive practice; but, 
before we enter on that detail, it will be pro- 
per to analyse our author's account of the of- 
ficers or ministers of the church, and of theit 
different privileges, about which he seems to 
have fallen into mistakes as great as those which 
led him to attribute the supreme authority in 
each church to the people. 

According to Dr. Mosheim, " the rulers of 
the church were, called eithet^piresbyters or 
bishops, which two titles are, in the New Tes- 
tament, undoubtedly applied to the same order 
of men, and such as had distinguished them- 
selves by their superior sanctity and merit. 
Their particular functions were not always the 
same; for, while some of them confined their 
labours to the instruction of the people, others 
contributed in different ways to the edifi- 
cation of the church. Among the first profes- 
sors of Christianity, there were few men of 



learning; few who had Opacify enough to in* 
sinuate, into the minds of a gross and ignorant 
multitude, the ■ knowledge of divine thlngfi. 
God, therefore, in his infinite wisdom, judged 
it necessary to raise up, in many churches, ex- 
traordinary teacliers, who were to discourse, in 
the public assemblies, upon the various points 
of the Christian doctrine, and to treat with the 
people in the name of God, as guided by his 
direction, and clothed with his authority. Such 
were the praphets'oi the New Testament, an 
order of men which ceased, when the want of 
teachers, which gave rise, to it, was abundantly 
Supplied. 

" The church was undoubtedly provided 
from the beginning with iiiferior ministers ol 
deacons. No society can be without its ser- 
vants, and still less such societies as those of 
the first Christians were; and it appears not 
only probable, but evident, that the young mtoj 
who carried away the dead bodies of Ananiaa 
and Sapphira, were the subordinate ministetd 
or deacons of the church of Jerusalem, who 
attended the apostles to execute their orders. 
All the other Christian churches followed tjio 
example of that .of Jerusalem, in whatever re- 
lated to the choice and ofBce of the deacons. 
Some, particularly the eastern churches, elect- 
ed deaconesses, and chose, for that purpose, 
matrons or widows of eminent sanctity, who 
also ministered to the necessities of the poor, 
and performed several other offices, that tend^ 
ed to the mainteiiance of order and decency in 
the church. 

" Such was theconstitiition of the Christian 
church in its infancy, when its assemblies were 
neither numerous nor splendid. Three orfotir 
presbyters, men pf remarkable piety and wis- 
dom, ruled these small congregations in perfect 
harmony; nor did they stand in nieed of any 
president* or saperior'to maintain concord and 
order where no dissensions were knowil. But , 
the number of presbyters and deacons increase 
ing with "that of the churches, and the sacred 
work of the ministry growing more painful and 
weighty, by a number of additional duties, these 
new circumstances required new regulations. 
It was then judged' necessary that a man of 
distinguished gravity and wisdom should pre- 
side in the council of presbyters,' in order to' 
distribute among his colleagues their several^ 
tasks, and to be a centre of union to the whole 
society.' This person was at first styled the 
angel of the church to 'whioh,he belonged, but 
was afterwards distinguished by the name of 
hishop, or inspector; a name borrowed from the 
Greek language, and expressing the principal 
part of the episcopal- function, which was to 
inspect and superintend the affairs of the 
church. It is highly probable, that the church 
of Jerusalem, grown considerably numerous, 
and deprived of the ministry of the apostles', 
who were gbne to instruct the other nations, 
was the first which chose a president or bishop; 
and it is no less probable, that the other churches' 
foUpwed by degrees \^ch a respectable ex- 
ample. 

" A bishop, during th^ first and second cen- 
turies, was a person who had the care-of one 
Christian assembly, which, at that time, was, 
generally speaking, small enough to be~ con- 
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tained in a private house. In this assembly he 
acted, not so much with the authority of a 
master, as with the zeal and diligence of a faith- 
ful servant. He charged, indeed, the presby- 
ters with the performance of those duties and 
services, which the myltiplicity of his erigage- 
ments rendered it impossible for him to fulfil; 
but he had not the power to decide or enact 
any thing without the consent of the presby- 
ters and people; and, though the episcopal of- 
fice was both laborious and singularly danger- 
ous, yet its revenues were extremely small, since 
the church had no certain income, but depend- 
ed on the gifts or oblations of the multitude, 
which' were, no doubt, inconsiderable, and 
were, moreover, to be divided between the 
bishop, presbyters, dciacons, and poor. 

" The power"and jurisdiction of the bishops 
were not long confined to these narrow limits, 
but soon extended themselves, and that by the 
following means. The bishops, \ifho lived in 
the cities, had, either by their own ministry, or 
that of their presbyters, erected new churches 
in the neighbouring towns and villages. These 
churches, continuing under the inspection and 
ministry of the bishops, by whose laboius and 
counsels they had been engaged to embrace the 
Gospel, grew imperceptibly into ecclesiastical 
provinces, which the Greeks afterwards called 
dioceses. But, as the bishop of the' city could 
not extend his labours and inspection to all 
those churches in the country and in the villa- 
ges, so he appointed certain suffragans or de- 
puties to goyern-agd to instruct these new so- 
cieties; a^d they were distinguished by the title 
of Chorep^copi, i. e. country bishops. This 
order held^ the middle rank between bishops 
and presbyters, being inferior to the former and 
superior to the latter."* 

Such, according to our author, was the con- 
stitution of the Christian church durmg the 
first century and part of the second: for he af- 
firras,t that the jurisdiction of a bishop extend- 
ed not over more than one Christian assembly, 
and that the authority of the people continued, 
supreme, until the middle- of th^ second cen- 
tury, when the ancient privileges of the peo- 
ple were considerably diminished, and the pow- 
er and authority of the bishops greatly aug- 
mented, by cowncils, of which, he says, we 
find not the smallest trace before that period. 
It was not, he "adds,t till some4;irae after 1;he 
reign of Adrian, that the Christian doctors 
had the good fortune to persuade the people, 
thlt the ministers of the Christian church suc- 
ceeded t& the character, rights, and privileges, 
of the Jewish priesthood. Then, indeed, the 
bishops began to consider themselves as invested 
with a rank and character similar to those of 
the high-prieSt among the Jews, while the pres- 
byters represented the priests, and the deacons 
the Levites. , 

In support of this detail, the author appeals 
not to one ancient writer;, and the consequence 
is, that the greater part of it- is in direct oppo- 
sition to the unanimous testimony of all an- 
tiquity. He refers, indeed, to several texts in 
the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles of 
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St. Pauly as proo& of what, we believe, has 
never been controverted — that the titles of bi- 
shop and- presbyter are in the New "Testament 
indifferently applied to the same order of men. 
He seems, however, to misl;ake when he sup- 
poses that the order, to which these titles were 
oorfimonly applied, consisted of the rulers of 
the church; for, though the "apostles sometimes 
call themselves elders, the order to which ^hat 
title as well as the title of bishop more pro- 
perly belonged, was evidently subordinate to 
the apostles, as well as to the church rulers, 
whom he admits to have been known by the 
appellation of angels. 

That the bishops or elders of the New Tes- 
tament were subordinate to the apostles, has 
never been controverted; and that they were 
likSwiie .subordinate to the angela of the 
churches, appears indisputable from the char- 
ges given by " hira who hath the sharp sword 
with two edges, who hath his eyes Jike unto a 
flame of fire, and his feet like fine brass," to 
the angels of the churches of Pergamos and 
Thyatira.* These angels are described as emi- 
nent for their " good works, charity, service, 
steadfastness in the faith, and patience;" and 
yet they are both severely blamed, and the 
former threatened for suffering in their respec- 
tive churches falsq teachers, whom, if they 
were themselves nothing more than such pre- 
■sidents of congregational _presbyteries as Dr. 
Mosheim describes, it is obvious that they 
could not remove fi:om thei,r churches. Accord- 
ing to Mm, these presidents, afterwards called 
bishops, were chosen by the joint suffrages of 
the other presbyters and of the lay members 
of the congregation to whicTi they respectively 
belonged; when thus chosen, they acted in 
their respective cpngregations, not with the au- 
thority of masters, but with the zeal and dili- 
gence of faithful servants; ^ they had not the 
power to -decide or enact any thing without 
the consent of the presbyters and the people, 
who were in every church the first in autlio- 
rity; and therefore the censure and threat- 
ening, for suffering &,lse teachers in the church- 
es of Pergamos and Thyatira, were on his 
principles ■ due, not to the angels of those 
churches, but to the presbyters and people! 
That thfe principles are erroneous which infer 
injustice in the Son of God, Dr. Mosheim 
would have been, as ready as any man to 
confess; and therefore we have not a doubt 
thati if, instead of paying undue deference to 
-the opinions of some of his less candid coun- 
trymen, he had duly weighed in liis own mind 
the import of what the Spirit said to the se- 
ven churches, he would have perceived that 
the angels must have been of an order superior 
to the presbyters properly so called; and that 
they must have derived their superiority from 
some other source than the mere choice of the 
presbyters and people. " 

To the truth of this inference it is no objec- 
tion, that, in the New Testament, all ofiicers 
in the .church above the order of deacons are 
indiscriminately called sometimes bishops and 
sometimes presbyters. In the Old Testament, 
the individuals of every order of priesthood, 
with the exception of the mere Levites, are 
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ffenerally sty lad priests without any distinction; 
tlibugh every iew and eVery Christian know, 
that the high-priest was of an order superior to 
thereat, and auUwrised to perform at least one 
ministration to which none of his inferiors 
were competent. 

Dr. Mosheim, indeed, seems to think, that 
there is no resemblance, ahd hardly any andlo- 
gy- between the Jewish priesthood aiid the 
Christian ministry, biit this is a mistake so 
palpable, that a man of learning ihd integrity 
could not have fallen into it, but through the 
influence of some deep-rooted prejudice. In 
the fifth chapter Qf the Epistle to the Hebrews 
there is an evident analogy pbinted out be- 
tween the Jewish and Christian churches, and, 
of course, between their resjyective ministers; 
and the first epistle of St. Clement of Rome 
furnishes 'iii6ontrovertible fevideiice, that. long 
hefbre the rdgn of Adrian-^tind even in the 
first century, — the bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, were considered as Invested with 
r&nk and characters similar to those of the 
high-prieSt, priests, and Levites amdrig the 
Jews. That apostoUcal father, whose name, 
we are assured by St. Paul, was in the book of 
U^, expo^ulating with the Corinthians, then 
in a state of schism amohg themselves^ and of 
Sedition against the governbrs of their chtttch, 
thus reasons with ^hem:— ^ 

" Let us consider tho^e who fight under our 
earthly governors; h6w orderly, ho* tbSidily, 
and mth ^hat exact obedience they perform 
those things which &re commanded them; All 
are not g^jierals, nor commanders of thoii- 
sands; nor centurions, nor captains of fifties, 
and so on; but every one doeth those things 
which are enjoined him by the king, and by 
those officers who have the command oveif 
him. They who are great, cattnot yet subsist 
without those that are little; nor the little 
Without the grfeat. There is a certain mixture 
inall things, and in these tftete is fitness, ze>i«-'s. 
Let us take our own body: the head is nothing 
without the feet; so neither are tie feet of use 
without the head: even the smallest members 
of «ur body- are necessary and useful to the 
wholis body: all conspire together, and are 
adapled by one srubordination* to the preserva- 
tion of the whole. Let therefore our whole 
body be saved in Christ Jesus; and let every 
One be subject to his neighbour according to 
the order in which he is placed by the grace 
given him. Let not the powerful despise the 
weak, and let the weak reverence the powerful. 

" Seeing tlien that these things are.mani&st 
unto uB, even looking into the depths of the 
divine knowledge, we ought to do, in ol?der, 
all things which the Lord hath commanded 
us, to do; at stated times to perform our 6f- 
ferings and public services; for he hath com- 
manded thein to be done not rashly and disor- 
derly, but at predetermined times and hours.. 
He hath determined, also by his own supreme 
will, where and by wlwm he would have them 
to.be celebrated; that so all things beingpi- 
ously done, unto all well-pleasing, they may 
be acceptable to his will. They therefore, wlio 
make their offerings at the appbinted seasons, 



are accepfed and liappy; for, following the in- 
stituted laws (io/.if.i>.;) of the Lord, they do 
not go astray. For to the chief pribst his pro7 
per services Q^sirov^yixt) are eorrimitted; aiid 
to the priests their proper place is o^daihed; 
and <)n the Levites their proper ministers 
(Ji««o"ai5 are imposed; and the layman is con- 
fined by 'the laws ordained for laymen,"* 

It is itnpossible for an Unprqudiced matt to 
read- these extracts with attention, and to en- 
tertain a doubt that St. Clement considered 
the bishops, priests, and Levites in the Chris- 
tian church, as succeediilg to the high-priest, 
priests, and Levites in the Jewish. Indeed, 
if he understood, as ho appears to have done, 
the great scheme of human redemption; if he 
believed, as our church believes, that, in the 
Cad as well as in the New Testament, " ever- 
lasting life ik offered, to mankind by Christ, 
who is the Only mediator between God arid 
man;" if, with St. Paul and the inspired ad- 
thbr of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he consi- 
dered Judaism as Christianity unxler a veil; 
he must hate cdnsidered the Jewish and Chris- 
tian chufbhes ais essentially the same, thongh 
the ministrations of the former were mora 
carnal than those of the latter, on account of 
the gros^ness of the people. With this view 
of the stupendous plan of redemption, it seeiris 
impossible that he, qr indeed any other man, 
could have considered the bishops,*ptesbytet3, 
and deacons of the church, as succeeding to 
any thing else than the rank and character of 
the high-priest, priests and Levites of ,iliie tem- 
ple; unless, indeed, thei-e had been any text 
of Scripture plainly declaring, that the Jewish 
and Christian churches were wholly uncon- 
nected with each other, and that the former 
was not iritended to serve as a school-rnaster 
to lead the descendants of Abraham to Christ 
Such a text as this, however, none-of the sons 
of latitude have yet pretended to discover. 

It seems likewise very strange that Dr. Mo- 
sheim should have supposed that, in the church, 
of Jerusalem, there was no fixed president 
over the presbyters or elders, till the (Uspersion 
of the apostles; and that the jurisdiction of 
such presidents, who were then styled angels, 
and, afterwards bishops, extended no farther, 
during the first and second centuries, than over 
one Christian assembly, which was generally . 
small enough to be contained in a private 
house. 

It has been already observed that St. James 
is. represented, with the elder^ about him, as 
bishop of Jerusalem, when St. Paul returned 
to that city, and declared what things God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. 
Indeed the part which, in the New Testament, 
Jaines appears to have acted from a very ear- 
ly period, cannot be accounted for on any other 
supposition, than that be really was, what the 
concurring testimony of all antiquity declares 
him to have been,'the fixed bishop or angel of 
the church of Jerusalem. When St. Petejr^ 
was miraculously delivered from prison, and 
had been received into the house of Mary the 
mother of John, whose svu-name was Mark, 
(Acts xii.) he said, " Go show these'tlilngs to 
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James and to the brethren." Why to James 
in particular? and why were the brethren with 
Jaines srather than with" John, who had aqted 
a more conspicuous- part than he during the 
life of our Loi:d, as well as at the first preach- 
ing of the apostles after the shedding £i,broad of 
the Holy-Ghost> and who had not at the period 
of St. Peter's deliverance, or for four years af- 
terwards, left Jerusalem? In the second chapter 
Qf, the Epistle to the Galatians, St. Paul says, 
that "when Peter was come to Antioch, he 
withstood him to the face, because, he was to 
be blamed. For before that certain cam& 
&om James, he (Peter) <iid eat witii the Gen- 
tiles; but, when they were come, he, withdrew, 
and separated himself, iearing them who were 
of the circumcision." In the Acts of the 
Apostles we have no other account of persons 
from Judea teaching the Gentiles of Antiodh, 
that, except they should be circumcised, they 
could not be sa,ved, than that -which is giyen 
in the fifteenth chapter; and it is indeed highly 
improbable, that, after the synodioal decree at 
Jerusalem, St. Peter could have acted the part 
of which he was accused by St. Paul, or have 
attempted " to compel the' Gentiles to live as do 
the JewSj" contrary to the solemn decision of 
himself and the whole church under the im- 
mediate influence of tjie Holy Ghost. There 
is therefore no room for reasonable doubt that 
it was oij th6'6coasion mentioned in the fif- 
teenth chapter of the Acts; and gome time be- 
fore the- meeting of the council at- Jerusalem, 
that this dissension took place' tetween those 
grcEit apostles. But-' by St., Luke the certain 
men, who wished to" impose' circumcision and 
the other rites pf the Mosaic-law on the Gen- 
tile Christians at Antioch, are. said only to 
have come from JvAea; whereas by St. Paul 
they, are said to havfe cprae from James. "Why 
are certain men, whocame down from Judea, 
represented as having come firom James, jather 
than fi:ora the other apostles and elders, of 
whom it is evident, from the short history of 
the council, that therS miist.have been. many 
then residing in Jerusalem. 

If St. James was the proper bishop of Jeru- 
salem, all these facts, which, upon any other 
supposition, cannot be accounted for, were per- 
fectly natural; for, to whom was it so expedi- 
ent that St. Paul should giyean account of 
" the thirigs which God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by his ministry," as to the bishop 
and • presbyters of the mother church of the 
Hebrews? To what individual of the church 
of Jerusalern shojild St. Peter have gent the 
earliest accoupt of His iniraculous deliverance- 
frpm prison, but to the bishop of that church? 
If St. James had not been that Wshop, is it 
conceivable that St. Peter would have sent 
such welcome intelligence to him rather than 
to his more intimate fi^end aind companion, 
St. John, who was the disciple peculiarly dear 
to their divine Master? And could any thing 
be more natural than for St. Paul to SECy that 
certain brethren, whp came to Antioch from 
the church of Judea, came from the goeenfor 
of that /church? This accounts likewise for 
St. James's presiding in the council of apos- 
tles and elders, which Was holden in Jerusa- 
lem, for determining .the question about cir- 
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cumcisin^ the Gentiles; for that he was presi- 
dent of that council is incontrovertible, if any 
credit be due to the testimony of antiquity, to 
the unanimous opinion of critics and eommon- 
tators, (a few members of the modern church 
of Rome excepted,) or, indeed, to the obvious 
meaning of his words, ^io <>'". npira, &c. . 

But' if James was ^ishop of the church of 
Jerusalem, and if the "constitutions of all pther 
churches were framed after that model, there 
is surely no reason to suppose that even.iu the 
first century, and- still less in tie second, the 
bishop or angel of any church had the care of 
oidy one Christian assembly. The episcopal 
care «f James unquestionably extended over 
many assemblies. By the preachmg of St. Pe- 
ter on the day of Pentecost, after 3ie miracu- 
lous eflusion of the Holy Ghost, we are assur- 
ed,* that to the number of the disciples " there 
were addpd about three thousand souls." It is 
indeed probable, that of these many were stran- 
gers, who, after the celebration of the feast, 
which had brought them to Jerusalem, deipajcb: 
ed from that city, and returned to their respec- 
tive countries. It appears, however, that, soon 
afterwards, the number of believers resident in 
Jerusalem amounted to five thousand^ and, by 
the time that St.. Paul returned to give an ac- 
count to James 'and the elders, of what things 
God had done by Jiis ministry among the Gen- 
tiles, even tliat number had greatly increased-! 
But, ten or even five thousand men could not 
meet for public worship, for the breaking of 
bread' and for prayer^, in any private house, or 
any ten private houses, belonging to the Chris- 
tians in Jerusa;lem; and, therefore, as James 
appears tohave had the epi'scopjil care of them 
all,' that care ipust have extended over many 
assemblies. 

That such was the nature of episcopal ju- 
risdiction even in that age appears stilf more 
evident, if possible, from St. John's epistle, in 
the Apocalypse, to the seven- churches in Asia. 
That epistle is addressed, not is-™ tuixuinais T»it 
IV Tn 'Ao-iK, as it probably would have been, had 
it been intended for seven of a greater number 
of cKurches in Asia Minor, but rais «»-t« !»ii».ii- 

(r»«»s TMJs (£]«Mo-'»»s) -fi" TH .'Ana, tO the SBVCn 

churches, the churches in Asia. Those seven, 
therefore, must have been the only societies 
in Asia Minor so organized as to be entitled to 
the appellation of churches, at the time when 
St. John wrote the" Apocalypse. But is it con- 
ceivable that, in an age when " so mightily 
grew J the word of God, and prevailed,^' the 
number of believers, in a country so extensive, 
which had been visitedr'by different apostles 
and apostolical men, should, in the year 96, 
have been so very small as to constitute only 
seven .Christian congregations? Even if this 
could be conceived, the Christians in Asia Mi- 
nor were too much scattered- over the face of 
the country, to repair, every one, for the pur- 
pose of public wprship, to one or other of 
the small oratories of Bphesus, Smyrna, Perga- 
mos, Thyatira," Sardes, Philadelphia, and Lao- 



* Acts ji. 4'X. 

t The woriiB otSt. James iathe original Greek are, 

jrexio-TsuKOTaiv, &c. You see, brother, how many my- 
riiids there are of Jews who .believe, &Ci 
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dicea. From the Acts of the Apostles, and 
tlie Epistles of St. Paul, wo know. that, long 
before the writing of the Apocalypse, there 
were believers in various provinces and towns 
of Asia Minor, and even regular churches in 
the province of Galatia and the city of Co- 
Icisse; but it seems evident, from the manner 
in which St. John expresses himself, that, be-. 
fore the year 96, "the -candlesticks of Ga- 
latia and Colosse," to use. the apostle's lan- 
guage, " had been removed out of thei* places." 
This indeed can excite no wonder, when we 
reflect that every where the churches were in 
that age beset by persecution without, ajid by- 
heresies witliin; that the churches of the Gala- 
tians appear to have been exceedingly corrupt, 
even when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to them, 
and that the dty of Colosse'- was destroyed^ by 
an earthquake during the reign of Nero, and, 
if ever rebuilt, certainly not when the Apoca- 
lypse was written. It is not however to be 
sujiposed that there were then, no Christians 
injGalatia, or the neighbourhood of Colosse, or 
that those Christians did not meet regularly in 
different congregations for "_the breaking of 
bread and for prayers." The ,only inferences 
that can be drawn,^are, that those assemblies 
did not constitute what St. John.called clvuirilies, 
and that they, with their presbyters .aaid dea- 
cons, were under the. temporary inspectian 
either of the apostle himself,- or of som&bf.the 
angels of the seven churches, of which he speaks 
as the only churches then in Asia. - ■ 

■ That the jurisdiction of Timothy an^ Titus 
extended over more than one Christian assem- 
bly at Ephesus and in Crete; that by the apos- 
tle they were invested witii authority over the 
presbyters as well as people of those assem- 
blies; and that to them an exclusive right wa§ 
given to ordain elders or presbyters in every 
city -under their jurisdiction; are facts- which 
no man has ventured to deny, and -which no 
man can deny, who has read St. Paul's epis- 
tles to Timothy and ; Titus, and at the same 
time possesses common sense and honesty. At- 
tempts have indeed been made to get rid of the 
inference from these, facts, by representing the 
extensiv« authority with which Timothy and 
Titus were entrusted, as the authority, not of 
fixed governors of the -churches oyer which 
they were to preside, but of Evangel&ts! . This, 
however, cannot be admitted- We are not 
aware of a single instance in the New Testa- 
ment, where an evangelist, as such, is repre- 
sented as ordaining elders or even "deacons; and 
it is certain that Timothy and Titus neither 
acted nor could act as"evangelists at Ephesus 
or in Crete", except in a sense which, urider that 
denomination, includes elders. 

The word evangelist is unquestionably deriv- 
ed from the V9rb.iu«y>'fA..{a,, which, .according 
to an able' critic* not prejudiced in- behalf of a 
hierarchy, " relates to the >^rsi intimation that 
is given to a person or people, that is, when 
the subject may be properly called good news. 
Thus, in the Acts of the Apostles, it is frequent-; 
ly used for the first publication of the Gospel 
in a city or village, or jamongst a particular 
people." But if this be essential to the radical 
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import of the verb, of which indeed there t;an 
-be no doubt, then it follows that an evangelist, 
considered as a . distinct 6haracter, could only 
be one, whether apostle, elder, deacon, or lay- 
man, who first carried the glad tidings of the 
Gospel to an individual or-a people. Hence it 
is, that of the seven deacons not one is called 
an evangelist but JPhihp, because, though Ste- 
phen preached the Gospel as well and as ably as 
he, .Philip is the only one of the number men- 
tioned by St. Luke as having, carried the glad 
tidings of the Gospel beyond the limits of Ja- 
deaj within which these tidings were.^^rst told 
by Christ and -his apostles. Hence too it fol- 
JowB, that those, whom St. Paul says that 
Christ, after his ascension,' " gave as evangelists 
for the work of the ministry," must have been 
men miraculously inspired with the knowledge 
"of the Gospel, which cannot be said of Timo- 
thy or of Titus, and impelled by the same hea- 
venly influence to communicate that know- 
ledge to those to whom it was new. But in 
this sense Timothy and Titus could, not be 
evangelists to. the churches of Ephesus, and 
Crete, because St.. Paul himself had preached 
-the Gospel in those churches before them, and 
had even ordained presbyters in the church of 
Ephesus. 

It has indeed been said that '"tyyeMfoiBails 
occasionally used in the same sense with Mutko,. 
If we grant this for the sake of argument, 
though we are not aware of a single instance 
in which one of these vrabs could be properly 
substituted for the other, still ype must Ob- 
serve, that the character of an evangelist, in 
this sense of the word, ceuld give to Timothy 
no superiority over the elders of Ephesus, who 
were teachers as well as he, and enjoined by 
the apostJe to " feed the cljurch of God, which 
he .had purchased vvith his own blood." Ti- 
mothy was indeed exhorted, by St. Paul to 
" do the work of an ev'angdist" at -Ephesus; 
biit the elders were- in- duty bound, as well as 
he, to do the work of evangelists; for in Ephe- 
sus there were then manx people vrho had not 
heard of the'Gospel, which^ every minister of 
Christ is bound, as he has -opportunity, to 
propagate among the heatheSis as well as to 
preaqh among Christians. - Timothy was like- 
wise exhorted, in the very same verse, to " ac- 
complish .his- deacbnship"^^m' Siaxasiav <rou 
s-j-nfoipofno-oi;; but itwould surely be absurd to 
infer from such an exhortation that the over- 
seer of the presbyters and people of Ephesus 
was himself nothing more than a deacon. 

_ If it. be thus evident that the bishops known 
in the' first century by the titles of apostles or 
angels of the churches preSded each over more 
than one Christian assembly, we need not pur- 
sue the argument- through the second, and 
thfrd centuries, since it is on all hands agreed, 
that the powers of the bishops were not di- 
minished as the boundaries of the church were 
enlarged. This would have been^extremely 
absurd; thoi^h we see no-evfdence that, during 
the Second and third centuries, the bishops in 
■general iither claimed .or had the smallest in- 
ducement to claim any power or pre-eminence 
■which they possessed not in the first. What 
the hierarchy was in the beginning.of the second 
century is apparent from the epistles of Igna- 
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tius, and firbni the fragments of other primitive 
writers preserved by Easebius, whilst the ca- 
nons ^ commonly- called apostolical, with the 
writings of St. Cyprian and other fathers of 
the church, define the powers and privileges 
of each of the three orders in the third centmy 
in terms which cannot be mistaken. From 
these canons and writings it appears evident, 
that no bishop in that century, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Victor, and Stephen, bishops of 
Rome, arrogated to himself any ia.uthority 
which was not committed to the angels of the 
Asiatic churches, and which Timothy and 
Titus were not enjoined to exercise in the 
churches of Ephesus a.nA Crete. 

The only, thing else, in Dr. Mosheim's view 
of the constitution of the primitive church, 
which calls for animadversion, is the account 
which he gives of the origin of chorepiscopi, 
and of deacons in the church of Jerusalem, be- 
fore the ordination of the seven recorded in 
the sixth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 

There is no evidence of chorepiseopi being 
any where ^established in the first or second 
century, or in the beginning of the third. They 
are not mentioned in the apostolical canons, 
nor in the writings of Clement of Rome, Igna- 
tius of Antibch, or even St. Cyprian. The 
first council that takes -any notice of them is 
that of Ancyra, holden in 315, which prohibits 
them from ordaining priests and deacons. They 
are mentioned by the great council of Nice, 
which provides the place of a village-bishop or 
chen-episcopns for such of the Novatian bishops 
as should abjure their schism; and be recon- 
ciled to the catholic church. But the fullest, 
as well as the most accurate and at ,the same 
time concise account, that is perhaps any 
where extant of the chorepiseopi, is in the tenth 
canon of the Synod of Antioch, holden in the 
year 341, which decrees, 

" That village-bishops, though they have 
received episcopal ordination, shall yet keep 
within their bounds, and administer the affairs 
of the churches subject to them, and be t!on- 
tent with' the management of thein, and ordain 
readers, and sub-deacons, and exorcists, and 
content themselves with the power of promot- 
ing men to these offices, and not dare to ordain 
a priest or deacon, without the consent of the 
bishop of the city to which they themselves 
and liieir districts are subject; and, if any one 
dare to transgress, what has now been deter- 
mined, be shall be deprived of the honour 
which he has. A village-bishop is made by 
tlie bishop of the city to which he is subject."* 

From this canon it is evident that the chore- 
piseopi were bishops regularly ordained; that 
they were chosen or: nominated by the city- 
bishop, or diocessin, to. take upon them part 
of his labour, and were in. all things to be di- 
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rected by him, when their duty was not ex- 
pressly pointed oat by any canon. They seem 
to have been introduced into the church to- 
ward the end of the third century, when the 
extent of some dioceses, the poverty of the 
bishops, and the occasional severity of j)erse- 
cution, rendered it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the diocesan to^ perform, as often a& was 
proper^ the various duties of his function; but 
those village-bishops appear to have some- 
times acted very -irregularly, by multiphring 
without reason the number of the interior 
clergy,* and therefore were soon laid aside. 
They were indeed retained for some time after 
the danger of persecution was over, and when 
the revenues of the cityrtushop enabled him, 
without inconvenience, to visit eveiy church 
under his jurisdiction; but, in 367, it was de- 
creed by the council of Laodicea, that no more 
village-bishops or chorepiseopi should be o> 
dained. 

Though we see no evidence whatever that 
the young men, who carried away the dead 
bodies of Ananias and Sapphira, were such 
ministers of the church of Jerusalem, as Ste- 
phen and Philip and the other five, who were 
ordained at the same time. with them by the 
apostles; yet we readily admit that the words 
vBtuTepoi and i'£»i'Krxo( mmi signiiy the inferior mi- 
nisters of the church, as well as the word srpsir^u 
Tffoi signifies those of a higher order: we even 
readily adopt Dr. Mosheim's opinion, that the. 
words M^'i"' and mmts/So! (St. Luke xxii. 26 ) 
nioTspoi and srpiirguTspoi! (1 Peter v. 5.) relate to 
offices and not to oge, and that vwrtpo. mat/, in 
both these texts, mean those ministers of the 
church, who from the beginning have been 
known by the designation of deacons: but it 
does not therefore follow that the young men, 
who carried out the dead bodies of Ananias 
and Sapphira, were likewise deacons in the 
ecclesiastical sense of the word. 

Among the Jews, every person who touched 
a dead body was hereby rendered unclean; and 
it is not very probable that St. Peter would 
wantonly give offence to that people, by order- 
ing the ministers of the religion which it was 
his duty to preach, but against which he knew 
them to entertain the most inveterate preju- 
dices, to render themselves unclean by doing 
what the door-keepers couldhave done as well 
as they. The young men who were employed 
to carry away the dead bodies, may indeed have 
been fi«xoi:o> in the sense of menial servants of 
the infant church; but, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, there is not the slightest allnmon , 
to ordained deacons uiitil we come to the 
sixth chapter, which gives so full an account 
of the ordination of the seven. Accordingly 
an ancient commentator, whose testimony, 
respecting a matter of fact, is surely entitled 
to greater credit than the mere conjecture of 
t))e most learned modem, says expressly, when 
speaking of the conversion and baptism of 
Cornelius the centurion,^ — ^dhvi enim prceter 
septem diaconos nulbis/mt ordinatvs.j: 

The difficulty in ascertaining the original 
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constitution of the church is indeed greater 
than he can easily conceive, who has not at,- 
lended to the power of prejudice. The con- 
troyersies on the subject have been so acrimo- 
nious, and the tendency to confound Christi- 
anity with a mere system of what is called na- 
tural religion, is in the present age so very pre- 
valent, that few men have brought, to the in- 
quiry, minds so completely divested^ of pre- 
possession, as to be capable of judging impar- 
tially. The truth may be detailed in the 
Scriptures with sufficient clearness; but we all 
study those writings under a bias, more or less 
powerful, in favour of the party to which we 
belong; and that bias, especially if we have 
ourselves been engaged in controversy; is. very 
apt to prevent us &6m seeiiig what is written 
even as with a sun-beam. We may be ambi- 
tious of making discoveries in theology, and of 
becoming tlie rounders of new 5e9ts; and such 
ambition must H&cesSarily impeliis to differ as 
much as possible from the lummaries of anti- 
quity, that we may di^lay the vigour of our 
own minds, and our superiority to what we 
are pleased to call prejudice: or we may be so 
attached to antiquity as to consider every prac- 
tice and every rite of the primitive church, as 
of perpetual obligation, not distinguishing be- 
tween what was deemed essential; and what 
was even then considered as only expedient, in 
consequence of the circumstances in which the 
church was placed. 

To avoid as much as possible the errors which 
flow from these sources, it will be proper to 
trace the progress of the Gospel from the first 
preaching of John the Baptist, to the comple- 
tion of the canon of the New' Testament, as- 
certaining, as we proceed, the import of the 
principal doctrines preached, as well as the of- 
fices and authority of the several preachers; and 
pointing but at the same time the privileges of 
the people. As all parties appeal to Scripture 
in support of their own opinions aiid systems, 
it would be fortunate if men could agree on 
some rule, by which Scripture, where it ap- 
pears obscure, should be interpreted: and the 
constitution of the church being a matter of 
fSict obvious to all mankind, it seems not diffi- 
cult to find the rule, by which whatever relates 
to it may be interpreted with little danger of 
mistake. If the principles of the persons, to 
whom the writings which compose the New 
Testament weire immediately addressed, can be 
ascertained, it will be easy, in cases of any im- 
portance, to discover how those writings should 
themselves be understood; and with respect to 
matters of fact, there can be no doubt, that they 
who conversed with the apostles, perfectly un- 
derstood their meaning. Indeed, as long as 
the pastors of the Christian church had no 
worldly arnbition to gratify, by bringing them- 
selves into public notice; as long a^ pre-emi- 
nence among them led not' to. opulence and 
power, but to poverty, peisecution and death, 
it would be in the highest degree unreasonable 
to question their veracity, when they are giving 
an account of the constitution of the church, 
as established by the apostles. Their testi- 
mony therefore may be safely employed, not 
as of authority in itself, but as an authentic 
commentary on what is taught on that subject 



in the sacred pages; and as such only dp we 
mean to appeal to it. 

That the church, whatever be its coijstitu- 
tion, is something of great importance, is un- 
questionable, since it was deemed wortbiy of 
being alluded to, even by the forerunner of our 
Lord. The very first words on recoi'd, of the 
venerable Baptist's preaching, are, "repent ye, 
for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand;" by 
which was undoubtedly meant -the kingdom 
of the Messiah, or the church of Cludst, soon 
to be ' established, instead of the Jewish polity 
and temple. He goes on to say, "that every 
valley should be ffiled, and every mountain 
and hill be made low; that the crooked should 
be made straight, a^d the rough ways smooth; 
and that all flesh should see the salvation of 
God;" and soon afterwards, when he saw Jesus 
coming, unto him, he said to the multitude, 
" Behold the lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world." 

Our blessed Lord began Iik own preaching 
with the- very same words-^" Repent, for the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand;" or, as St. 
Mark expresses it, " Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of God, 
and saying. The time is fulfilled, andithe king- 
dom of God is' at band: repent ye, and believe 
the Gospel." According to St. Luke-, " When 
Jesus returned, in the power of the Spirit, into 
Galilee, from the scene of his temptation, he 
came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up; and, as his custom was, he went into the 
Synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and stood up 
to read. And there was delivered to him the 
book of the prophet Esaias; and, when he had 
opened the book, he found the place where it 
is written-, the Spirit of the Lord is- upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverajice to 
Ihe captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised; 
to preach the acceptable- year of tfie Lord;" 
and this passage of the prophet, he applied to 
himself. 

No Christian can be ignorant, that, in this 
first preaching of our Lord and his faithflil 
fdrerumftr, there is at least one very important 
truth, which was wholly unknown to the Gen- 
tiles, and very little understood by the gene- 
rality of the Jews. It is contained in these 
words of the Baptist — " Behold' the Lamb of 
God whfch taketh away the sin, (fny «/»apTi»i.) 
not the sins, of the world." What is the sin of 
the world.' Evidently the transgression of our 
first parents," which '^brooght death and many 
other miseries on themselves, and all their pos- 
terity; and to take away these consequences 
of that" sin, was the purpose for which a re- 
deemer was first promised to the fallen pair, 
from which the "Word, which was in the be- 
ginning with God, and was God," condescend- 
ed to take upon- him human natiire, and, with 
the patience of a lamb led to the slaughter, to 
die on a cross. Controversies have been agi- 
tated in the- church from a very early period, 
concerning the nature of that death, which was 
brought upon the human race by the fall of 
our first parents. ^Thia is not a proper plac^ 
for discussing such topics; but, whatever more 
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may be included in tliO' signification of tlie 
words mot tamoot, it is evident from the whole 
Bcojle of the Christian revelation, that the 
death incurred by the first . transgression was 
absolute, without any reason tohopefor a re- 
surrection from the dead, but through the in- 
^terposition of that seed of the woman, which 
was to bruise the head of the serpent. 

Our Saviour sajjs expressly — " 1 am tlie re- 
smrection and tlie life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall live; and who- 
soever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never 
die:" and, in another place, he says, "I am he 
that liveth and was dead: and behold, I am 
alive for evermore; and have the keys of hell 
(hades) and death." -In perfect conformity 
with this, St. Paul taught the Corinthians, and, 
through them, the whole Christian world/that 
" Christ is risen from the dead, ahd become 
the first fruits of them that slept; for, since by 
ma,n came death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead: and, as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 
That these salutary truths were not wholly 
unknown to the ancient prophets, and such 
other Israelites as could look through the sha- 
dows of the law to the substance of the Gos- 
pel, is indisputable: but that they were not 
fully comprehended by any Jew, in the days 
of our Saviour's sojourning on earth, is evir 
dent frpm a variety of passages in the New 
Testament, as well as fromthe unquestionable 
fact, that the Sadducees, " who said that there 
is no resurrection, neither angej nor spirit;" 
were not only in communion with the other 
Jews, but capable even of executing the office 
flf hi^h-priest. The people therefore were not 
prepared, at our blessed Lord's first appear- 
ance, to repeive these truths in all their lustre; 
but, as it would haive been improper — and too 
like the common practice of impostors — ^to 
conceal entirely the great object of his mission 
even for a moment, he proclaimed in the words 
of the prophet Isaiah, that he was sent to 
preach the Gospel to the poor, and " delive- 
rance to the captives,'^^ and to "set at liberty 
them that were bruised," virhich can mean no- 
thing but deliverance from the curse of death, 
brought on mankind when the serpent bruised 
Adam^s heel. 

As these truths' are wholly discovered by re- 
velation, they could not be left to make their 
way in the world, like the- dogMas of philoso- 
phy, by the discussions of huinau reason; for, 
by the philasopliers of that age, a resurrecr 
tionfrom the dead was deemed, impossible. 
Accordingly both our Lord and his forerunner 
declared that a Hngdom was at hand — even the 
kingdom of heaven or of God, in which all 
obstacles to their reception were to be taken 
away; which should comprehend the Gentiles 
here called the blind,* and in Which'" all fiesh 
should see tbe salvation of God." - That by 
the kingdomof Heaven was meant the church 
of Christ, will be seenjnore clearly in the se- 



* That such ig the meaning of tjie word blindt in 
this passage of St. Liiike's gospel, appears unques- 
tionable,' wjben it is compared yiith other parts of 
Scripture, m »re especially wlih St. John, chap. x. 16, 
and Koin. ii 17, 21. 



quel. At present it is sufiicient to observe that, 
though at hand, it was not yet come. 

Our Saviour, however, began to lay the 
foundation of it immediately after his baptism, 
by preaching the Gospel, by inviting all the 
Jews to become his disciples, and by working 
miracles to prove the truth of his mission. By 
these means he attracted many disciples, whom 
.he baptised, not, as John had done, in the name 
of "one to come«fter him,"* but probably in 
general terms unto faith in the Messiah, de- 
claring that without his baptism no man should 
enter into the kiiigdom of God] or the church. 
Of these disciples, after continuing all night 
in'prayer to God, " he chose twelve, that they 
shoulJ be with him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach, whom he named apos- 
tles;"! ^nd some time afterwards "he appoint- 
ed other seventy also, and sent them two and 
two before his face into every cityarid place 
whither he himself would come."§ That the r 
seventy were subordinate to the twelve, and 
that they Were all subject to their divine Mas- 
ter, is evident from every passage in the Gos- 
pels, in which any mention is madejof these 
two orders of ministers; and in this arrange- 
meiit for laying the foundation of the Chris- 
tian church, there is a striking resemblance to 
the means employed for conducting the Israel-, 
ites ti<> the land of promise. 

The Israelites were delivered frbin I^ptian 
slavery by Moses the servant of God; the mem- 
bers of the Christian church, who walk wor- 
thy of the vocation wherewith they are called, 
are delivered from slavery infinitely more in- 
tolerable by Jesus Christ the Son of God. The 
twelve tribes of Israel were conducted, under 
Moses through the wilderness, by twelve offi- 
cers, the heads of their resp6ctive tribes; and, on 
the foundation gf the Christian church, Christ 
appointed twelve apostles, who, when he 
should sit on the throne of his " Glory, should 
also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel." And to complete the ana- 
logy, as the Lord commandeil Moses to gather 
unto him seventy men of the elders of Israel, 
who, partaking of the spirit that was upon 
liim, should bear the burthen of the people 
with him;|| so Christ appointed the like num- 
ber of disciples to go before his face to every 
place; whither he himself should come. 

An analogy so striking could riot escape the 
observation of the 'apostles, after their divine 
Master had " opened their understandings, that 
they might understand the Scriptures, "IT and 
perceive the close connexion between the Mo- 
saic and Christian dispensations. But, if the 
analogy between what may be called the civil 
polity of the Israelites, in the wilderness, and 
the subordination established among otu" Lord's 
immediater followers, be thus evident, the ana- 
logy between the polity of the Jewish church 
and the same subordination is surely not less 
evident. 

_y In what relates to religion, the disciples 
could notTjut perceive that the station of Je- 
sus himself resembled that of the high-priest; 
that the twelve held j, place in the l ittle flock 

*.Act8Xix. 4. ' t John iii. 5. 

X St. Luke vi. 12. 13, § St. Luke x. 1. 
II Numbers xi. 10. ir St. Luke xxiv. 45. 
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similai to that of the priests among the Jews; 
and that the seventy answered to the Levites 
in the temple service. The twelve were sent 
out to preach the Gospel to all the Jews; to 
baptize* the converts to the Christian faith; 
and, a little before the death of their Master, 
they were authorised to administer" the rite 
commemorative of bis sacrifice on the cross. 
To the seventy no other commission was given 
than to go. before the lace of Christ, and pre- 
pare ^the people for his reception, as "the 
Levitts were given to Aai:on and his Sons, to 
wait upon the service of the tabernacle of the 
congregation."t But neither the. twelve nor 
the seventy had yet power to admit a single 
labourer into, the vineyard, or to cast an indi- 
Tfidual out of the flock. 

The church indeed was not yet built;| though 
its foundation was laid, and a model exhibited 
for its fiiture superstructure. As it is the pur- 
chase of Chi-ist's blood, who gave himself for 
it,^ the building could not be completed till 
after his resurrection from the dead, and his 
ascension into heaven; and therefore the apos- 
tles were from the beginning intended to be 
the builders,!! as soon as they should, for that 
purpose, be endowed with power from on high. 
It has acboidingly been justly observed by an 
eminent prelate of the church of EnglandjIT' 
that they were gradually raised to tWr high 
office in a mannef strikingly analogous to that 
in which their blessed Master was raised to his; 
arid that hardly any power is said to have be- 
longed to Ihim, vrhich he did not delegate to. 
them, when he commissioned them to com- 
plete the work- which he had begun. 

Although he was anointed, from his first ap- 
pearance in this world, to be a king, priest, 
and prophet,- he did' not actually enter on 
any of those offices, until the Holy Ghost, de- 
scending visibly from, heaven, had anointed 
him to them a second time. . In like manner, 
though at an early period of his ministry he 
had separated the twelve from the multitude 
of believers, and promised even- then that/they 
" should sit on twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel," and tliat " whatsoever 
they should bind on earth should be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever they should loose on 
earth should be loosed in heaven;" they did 
not actually receive this high commission, till 
after (he resurrection qf their divine Master, 
when.he appeared to them, saying, — " Peace 
be unto you; as my Father hath sent me, even 
so send 1 you. And when he had said this, 
he breathed on therii, sayirig-^Receive ye the 
Holy Qhost; whose soever ^ins ye renJit, they 
are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins 
ye retain, they are retained."** 

Whilst our blessed Lord sojoiuned on earth, 
he was the king of the Jews only' and,, as 
such, when he sent forth the twelve to preach,, 
he said, " Go not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter 
ye not; but go rather to the lost- sheep of the 
house of Israel."tf After his resuirection from 



* St. John iv. 1, 2. t Numbers iii. 9. viii. 24. 

t St. Mattb. xvi. 18, 19. § Gal. v. US. 
f 1 Cor. iii. 10, 11. IT ArchbisBop Potter. 

•♦St. John xx. 21, 22, 33. ft St. Matth. x. 5, 6. 



the dead, as the limits of his kingdom were 
extended, he extended likewise the commission 
of his apostles; for he said unto them, " All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Fsither, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever'! have command- 
ed' you: and lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world."** They were not 
however to enter on this great office of con- 
verting^ the nations, and opening to them the 
kingdoin of heaven, until they should receive 
the promisd of the Father, whieh they had 
heard froih h.im; for, added he, " John truly 
baptized with water, but ye Shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence;"t 
alluding undoubtedly to his own baptism, when 
the Holy Ghost visibly descended on himself, 
as he did on them at the ensuing festival of 
Pentecost. 

Thus striking is the analogy between tlie 
manner in which the man Oirist Jesus was 
raised to his high office, and that in which b.9 
raised the apostles to theirs; and thus ample 
was the authority which he conferred on those 
master-builders of his church. As the promise 
of the keys of the kingdom was first made to 
St. Peter, he had the honour to make the first 
converts both among the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles. ItTvas in consequence of his preaching 
on the day of Pentecost, that' three thousand 
?ou]s were added to the number of the" disci- 
ples; and then we read for the first time of a 
church as actually built. Immediately after 
the effects of that preaching it is said that 
" the Lord added to the cimrch daily such as 
should be saved. "J St. -Peter was likewise 
employed to open the door of the kingdom of. 
Heaven, or the church, to the Gentiles,§ who, 
being " aliens to the commonwealtluof Israel, 
and strangers to .the covenant of promise," 
'had hithejto been shut out from it; and this 
personal distinction — ^the reward of his heroic 
zeal in confessing his master — is the onlyfoim- 
dation on which the supremacy of his succes- 
sors in 'the see of Korne.is endeavoured to be 
built,' although it is obviously a distinction in 
which he could have no successor, being in- 
deed temporary, and consisting in two singl& 
acts.JI 

Of these acts one was performed in Jerusa- 
lem, and -in that city was the first Christian 
church gradually organized; but it was not 
placed under the govermnent of St. Peter, nor 
wa^ it governed by the apostles in common. 
We have already seen that he who presided 
over the church of Jerusalem, even before the 
dispersion of the apostles, was James, called- 
the Lord's brother; that under him was a col 
lege of elders (we know iipt how many,) and 
subordiiiate to them were the seven. deacQiis. 
When it is said that the ch\irch. of Jerusalem 
was riot governed by the apostles in comihon, 
nothing more is meant than that James was 
its imineiJiiite governor, or stood in a relation 

* St. Matth. xxviii. 18, &c, f Acts i. 4, 5, 
t Acts ii. 14< &:c. §Actsz. 

■ (This has been proved. by bishop Horsley, in one 
of his published sermons, with a force of reasoQine 
that admits no reply, ^ee Us Sermons- - 
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to the elders, deacona and people of that 
church, in which i^ie other apostles did not 
stand; and of this fact no man can doubt who 
has road without prejudice the Acts of the 
Apostles. That James was ready to be guided 
by the judgment of the apostles; that he con- 
sulted them, as long as he had an opportunity, 
in all the trials to which he must have been 
subjected; and that he occasionally enforced 
his own admonitions by the weight of their 
-authority, is readily granted; but he never ap- 
pears in the Acts, or is mentioned in the epis- 
tles of St. Paul, but as the ■ chief governor of 
the church of Jerusalem, of which he is called 
by the unanimous voice of antiquity the first 
bishop. 

Here then is one church, of which the con- 
stitution was unquestionably not democratical; 
and all the other churches that we read of in the 
Ne* Testament appearto have been constitut- 
ed on the same model with the church of Je- 
rusalem. The apostles, in the discharge of 
the duties of their high commission, ■net only 
preaxfhed the Gospel every where, but also " or- 
dained presbyters or elders in every church;^* 
and in the churches of Ephesus and Philippi,t 
and doubtless in all the rest, they appear to have 
ordained deacons as well as presbyters. It has 
indeed been contended that the deacons were 
merely trustees for tlie poor in matters purely 
secular, and therefore no order of those who 
have long been known in every church by the 
denomination of tfte cJergT/; but the solemnity 
with which the first deacons were ordained by 
prayer and imposition of. hands, -the qualifica- 
tions required of those who were to be ordained 
deacons in the church of Ephesus, and the uni- 
versal practice of the primitive church, prove 
this to be a palpable mistake. To distribute 
the public charity has indeed been one part of 
the deacon's office in all ages, and in every 
church where, a legal estaWishment was not 
made for the support of the poor; and it was^ 
that part of the office which gave rise to the 
order at the partitMlar time at which it was in- 
stituted; but that "the office included something 
more — and that the seven were, in the lan- 
guage of antiquity,"J'=«"'"»' ^'r""— ministers of 
the word, as well as Sraxofoi Tptt>r<^»>i.-^rainisters 
of the tables, — is evident fi-om every thing that 
we read of deacons in the New Testament. 

It has been already obsjerved that in the 
churches of Ephesus, Crete, and Asia Minor, 
as well as in the chvu-ch of Jerusalem, there 
were officers of a higher order- than the presby- 
ters; and to these officers alone belonged the 
light to ordain the -presbyters and deacons; to 
exhort them to the due discharge of their 
respective duties; to reprove them for -theft- 
faults,! and by consequence to degrade thfem 
from their offices when no longer worthy of 
them. If Timothy aiiid Titus had: not been in- 
vested with all this authority; the admonitions 
of St. Paul to them would surely have been 
different from -what we find them in his three 
epistles. Timothy is particularly instructed 
iit the qualifications requisite for presbytfirs and 
deacons; cautioned against laying hands sud- 



♦ Acts xiv. 23. 

t 1 Philip, i. l;'and 1 Tim, iii. 8. 

j See the Epistles to llinothy and Titus fossim- 



denly on any man, lest he should be partaker 
of other men's sins; and directed how to re- 
ceive accusations against presbytets; but, if the 
supreme power in the church of Ephesus had 
been vested in the people, er if the presbyters 
had shared equally vrith Timothy authority to 
ordain and reprove each other, such instructions 
as these to any individual would hgive been pal- 
pably absurd. It would likewise.- have been 
absurd to appoint Titus to ordain presbyters in 
every city of Crete, and after the first and ra- 
cond admonition to reject heretics; for, if it 
had belonged to the office of a presbyter to or- 
dain, and finally to judge, of heresiesi the pres- 
byter first ordained by him, might, ex officio, 
and with the aid of the people^ Tiave either 
supported or resisted him itt the disfcharge of 
these duties". The governors of churches, to 
whom the pjesbyters as well as people were 
thus-subject, appear, as Dr. Mosheim acknow- 
ledges, to have been geneirally caJledj during 
the first century; the angels ot'apostles of their 
respective churches. Such a governor cer- 
tainly was Epaphroditus, styled by St; Paul his 
"brother, and companion in labour, and fellow- 
soldier; but the apostle of the church of Philip- 
pi," and therefore to " be holden b^ the Philip- 
pians in reputation."* Such likewise were Sos- 
thenes and Sylvanus, whom he so frequently 
associates with himself as his partners, -fellow- 
helpers and brethren; and such were those bre- 
thren Vfhom he calls a;roirTOJ.0i i««J.fliri«^, Jog* 

Xfio-rou — "apostles of the churches, the glory 
of Christ, "t 

Doubtless there were presbyters ordained in 
some places, where no men were sufficiently 
qualified ibr the government of the infant 
church; and the care "of such churches was re- 
tained by the apostle by whom they were 
founded, until some persons could be iound to 
whom the immediate- inspection' both of the 
presbyters and the people might be safely en- 
trusted. Hence it is that St. Paul, when enu- 
merating his labours and sufferings for the pro- 
motion of the -Gospel, expressly mentions, as 
one of those labours which came upon him 
daily — " the care of all the churches Which he 
had planted." It is however evident that each 
church was, as soon as possible, placed under 
the superintendance of an apostle or angel of 
its own, that the twelve, with Sr. Paffll and 
Barnabas, might be as little as possible inter- 
riipted in their glorious 6areer of converting all 
nations; but it doeSnot appear that ih'the ap- 
pointment of these angels orsecondary apostles, 
or indeed of the pTesbifters, the people were, in 
the first century, so much as consulted. Paul 
and Barnabas ordained elders or presbytera in 
every church which they planted; but St. Paul 
himself assures us that the presbyters so or- 
dained in' the church of Ephesus, " were made 
overseers of the flock (not by the people but) 
by the Holy Ghost, to feed the church of God; 
which he hath purchased with his own blood."} 
He likewise informs us that God, and not the 
people, had set, in the church, governments 
and governors of different orders, of which the 
apostles were the first;| that there were in the 



* Philip, ii. 25, 29. t 2 Cor. viii. 33. 

X Acts XX. 28. 
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diuroh of Thesgaloniea those who, afS the peo- 
ple were exhorted to know them, as well as es- 
teem them very highly for their work's sake, 
could not have been appointed by those people 
themselves to " labour among them, and be 
over them in. the Lord,"* and that in all 
churches there are ovei-seers, whom the peo- 
ple are bound to " obey as those who have<the 
rule oyer them, and to submit themselves as to 
tliose who watch for 'their souls, "f - 

Who those rulers were, it is not difficult to 
discover. We have seen that, in everjrcom- 
pletely organized church mentioned in the 
New Testament, there were three orders of 
men, who, each in his station, laboured in the 
word and doctrine. Of these the lowest order 
was that of deacons, who appear, from the 
conduct of Stephen and Philip, to have 
preached and occasionaJly administered the sa- 
crament of 'baptism. Superior to th& deacons 
was the order of presbyters, often called bish- 
ops, whose duty it was to feed the flock of 
Christ, by preaching- the word, and adminis^ 
tering both the sacraments; and over both 
these orders we find a president, wlio is gene- 
rally called in the New Testament the angel 
or apostle of Jhe particular church over which 
he presided; whose pastoral care extended over 
more than one congregation; to whom alone 
belonged the privilege of ordaining presbyters 
and deacons, who was himself always ordained 
by apostolic hands; and who alone could finaljly 
cut oiF unworthy Christians from the commu- 
nion of the church. 

It has been often said that the apostles 
neither had nor could' have successors, and 
tha/t therefore the elders, whom e|,11 admit to 
be often called bishops in the New Testament, 
are the highest order of ministers intended to 
continue in the church of Christ. This, how- 
ever, is said, not: only without authority, but 
m direct contradiction to the plainest testimony 
of Scripture, and the consequent practice of 
all antiquity. It was to the apostles a;lone, 
and not to tW multitude of believers,- or even 
to the seventy, that our blessed Lord said, 
" <Jo ye and teach all nations." It was to 
them alone thait he gave the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, saying, " whatsoever je shall 
"bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever ye shall' loose on earth,, shall be 
loosed in heaven:" and the apostles alone were 
sent by him, as his Father had sent him, with 
authority to govern that kingdom which ,he 
had purchased with his own blood. As he 
knew all things, he was fully aware that the 
apastles were mortal, and that, in fact, none 
of them would long survive the appi:oaching 
destruction of Jerusalem. It could not there- 
fore be vrith themselves personally, but with 
their successors in office from age to age, that 
he was to b6 always even to the end of the 
world. The church, which he every where 
calls his kingdom, and which he declared to 
Pilate was not to be of this world, was founded' 
by himself, and built by his apostles acting 
under his authority; and its privileges, what- 
ever they may boj are derived wholly from 
him. No man could be admitted into the 
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church, or cast out of it, but by the authority 
whicli he conferred on the apostles for these 
purposes; and. therefore, if .they were to have 
no successors, the chdrch must have been 
swept from the face of the earth, almost as 
soon as that ritual service, which was esta- 
blished among the Jews, merely as preparatory 
to if. After the death of St. Johh, no man 
could either have been received into the church, 
or cast put of it; and the church itself must 
have perished with that generation. .Yet Christ 
himself solemnly promised, that " against_the 
church to be'built on the faith confessed by St. 
Peter, the gates of hell — "•">■«' "So" — ^the gates 
of death, or of the receptacle of the dead — • 
should never prevail;" for he well knew, that 
the perpetuity of the church is necessary to 
the perpetuity of the &ith. , 

There are indeed men of some learning, 
who seem' to think otherwise; who profess 
great regard for the ^doctrines and morality of 
the Gospel; but who raise hideous outcries 
against every claim to any other authority in 
the church of Christ, than what is exercised in 
literary clubs, or philosophical societies. But 
what, must have been the consequence to the 
faith, if, on the death of the apostles and other 
inspired preachers of the Gospel, all ecclesias- 
tical authority had ceased, or devolved oji the 
multitude at large? With the Old and New 
Testaments in their hands, could the rabble 
have maintained the. purity of the &ith.' Could 
they have discovered, even from those writ- 
ings, the consequences of the first transgres*; 
sion; the necessity of a redeemer to falleil 
man; or the nature and extent of the redemp- 
tion wrought for him? Could they have disco- 
vered the necessity of divine aid to enable us 
to work out our own salvation with, fear and 
trembling; or have guarded that doctrine, sup- ' 
posing it discovered, from the opposite and 
dangerous extremes, to which it is too often 
carried e*en by learned ministers of the church? 
Could such men have'preserved in purity the 
doctrine of one God in three persons; or would 
they not rather have immediately relapsed into 
polytheism and idolatry, with which, as they 
had -themselves but lately emerged from it, 
they were still surrounded? Would they have 
long maintained the resurrection of the dead, 
and a general judgment, against the sophisms 
of those philosophers, who considered the body 
as the prison of the soul, who thought a resur- 
rection of the dead impossible even to om- 
nipotence, and who taught, either that the 
gods could not be offended with men, or that 
the human soul is no subject either of reward 
or of punishment; being in' fact a portion of 
TO IV, or the soul of the world, in which it was 
finally to be re-absorbed. 

Even the morality qjEthe Gospel, so justly ' 
admired, would, if leftto the. guardianship of 
the petiple at larg^, have beeii as liable to cor- 
ruption as its peculiar doctrines. From the 
epistles of St. Paul, as well as from the philo- 
sophers, satirists, and profane, historians of the 
age, it appears that the morals of the heathen 
world, at the period when the Gospel was first 
preached to all nations, were sunk to a state 
of the lowest depravity; that the sensual appe- 
tites of bur nature were iiidulged to the ut 
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most excess; that some of those, who were 
converted to the faith, had themselves, in their 
unregenerated. state, given wa^ to every inor- 
dinate affection; and that vices, not even to be 
named among Christians, were countenanced by 
the teaching, if not the practice, even of some of 
the philosophers. Had the multitude been left, 
each to interpret the scriptures for himself; had 
they been left without control, to choose their 
own teachers and governors; had the power 
of the keys, or the supreme authority in the 
church, been committed to them, is it not pro- 
bable — is it not, indeed, morally certain, that 
they would soon have relapsed into their for- 
mer courses, "as the dog turns to his vomit 
again, and the sow that is washed to her wal- 
lowing in the mire?" 

Although all the doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity, which are essential to salvation, 
are easily understood by candour, combined 
with attention, yet some of them, such as St. 
Paul's doctrine of justification by feith for in- 
stance, are very liable to be misapprehended, 
where either cajidour or attention is wanting. 
But candour and attention are not to be look- 
ed for in ignorant and illiterate men, when 
they are under the dominion of corrupt habits', 
.or are impelled by the strongest propensities of 
our animal nature; and therefore such men, 
and the teachers, chosen by such men, may be 
expected to interpret that doctrine so as to 
make it encourage their " continuance in sin 
that grace may abound^" and enable them to 
reconcile their impure practices with their pro- 
fession of Christianity. This is not a mere hy- 
pothesis formed for the sake of argument. It 
is a fact well known to ecclesiastical historians, 
and occasionally pointed out by our author, 
that some of the ancient sects, who renounced 
the communion of the regular church, taught 
that Christ hath set men free, not only from 
the ritual law of Moses, but even from the ob- 
ligation^ of morality;- and there is reason to 
suspect that some of the mob-commissioned 
teachers of the present age, acquire their popu- 
larity by the same execrable doctrine. 

All this was well known to Christ, who 
therefore established a society or church in the 
world, to be "the pillar and ground of his 
truth,"* and the guardian of the morals of 
his disciples. To that society are confined all 
the privileges of the Gospel; t men are to be ad- 
mitted into it only by baptism;t he who, when 
tlie Gospel has been fully preached to him, re- 
fuses to be baptised, has no claim, by the Chris- 
tian covenant, to salvation;| and he who sub- 
mits not to the discipluie of the church, is in 
the state of a heathen man or- a publican. |[ 
Cut we have seen that the apostles alone had 
Received authority to admit into the church, or 
cast out of it; snd that therefore the apostoli- 
cal order inust be contmued by succession from 
those, who were originally raised to that order 
by the divine head of the church, even to the 
end of the world. Accordingly St. Paul speaks 
ot apostles ordained by menlf in his time, of 
whom Epaphroditus appears to have been one, 
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as Barnabas certainly was another, and wamB 
the Corinthians against felse apostle^* whilst 
our blessed Lprd, by the pen of St. John, msies 
express mention of some, who " said they 
•were apostles, and were not, but were found 
liars."f Nothing of all this could have hap- 
pened, if it had been understood, that the pri- 
mary apostles were to have no successors; for 
the twelve with St., Paul were all,texcept St. 
John, dead some time before the false apostles 
were detected by the angel of the church of 
Ephesus; and, had they been aUve, they must 
have been too well known for the most impu- 
dent Uars then existing, to personate them in 
a church which had been founded by St. 
?aul, and so lately governed by his son Ti- 
mothy. 

The case appears to have been as Theod irot 
and others expressly represent it — " That those 
now called bishops were anciently called apos- 
tles; but in process of time the name of apostle 
was left to them, who were truly apostles (viz. 
the twelve and St. Paiil;) and the name of bi- 
shop was restrained to those who were anciently 
called apostles. Thus Epaphroditus was the 
apostle of the Philippians, Titus of the Cre- 
tans, and Timothy of the AHatics."t This 
change of the denomination of the highest or- 
der of ecclesiastics, from apostle to bishop, 
seems to have been made about the beginning 
of the second century, soon after the death of 
St. John, and probably gave occasion to Igna- 
tius to insist so much on the obedience due to 
the bishops, lest the churches, to which hiff 
epistles were addressed, should imagine that 
the authority of their jihief pastora had been 
diminished by the change of their desigiiation. 
That change, however, appears not to have 
been strictly attended to, for several centuries, 
by those whahad occasion to write of the im- 
mediate successors of the apostles in particular 
churches; for XJlement, bishop of Rome, is by 
Clement of Alexandria, called§ Aa-oo-Tow; K\ii- 
m's, and Ignatiusj one of the first bishops of 
Antioch, is by Chrysostom|| styled tt^rmriiKos %ii 

"Thus, then, it appears that the constitution 
of the church, in the first century, was episco- 
pal in the diocesan sense of that word; that 
the bishop was the chief pastor of a greater or 
less number of congregations, according to the 
extent of his diocese; that though botti pres- 
byters and deacons preached and adminis- 
tered the sacrament of baptism,. land the for-' 
mer the Lord's supper, thoy pould perform 
no ecclesiastical office, but by authority de- 
rived from the bishop;1f that the people had 
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no such authority in the church, as Dr.Mo- 
sheim supposes; and that neither the presby- 
ters, nor people, nor both- united, could ex- 
communicate any person, or cast him entirely 
out of the. church, but by the sentence of the 
bishop. It does not however appear that for 
several centuries a bishop's diocese, or the tract 
of country oyer which his pastoral care ex- 
tended, was every where divided into what we 
now call parishes, each with its resident pastor. 
On the contrary, this division becamo not ge- 
neral before the fifth century, and seems not 
to have been made in England previous to the 
seventh. It is indeed hardly supposable that 
in the first century the Christians had any 
buildings wholly* set apart for the service of 
the church. During that period, the prob§.- 
bility is that the bishop, 'with one or two infe- 
rior clergymen to assist him, convened part of 
his flock in his own or some other house; that 
the presbyters were sent by him to other pri- 
vate houses, where, in different divisions, the 
remainder of the flock assembled themselves 
together, for the breaking of bread and for 
prayer; and it is certain, that, when the pres- 
byters returned to their bishopSj they deliver- 
ed, each into the common stock of the church, 
the oblations which had been made by their 
respective congregations.. When the number 
of Christians every where ■ increased, presby- 
ters appear, indeed, even during the sera of 
persecution, to have been stationed in a su- 
burb, or in the" country-region of the bishop's 
diocese; but even then the oblations of the 
people were all delivered into the common 
stock of the mother-church, and there distri- 
buted into shares, for the ma,intenance of the 
bishop, for the sup^rt of the clergy "under 
him, for assisting the poor and strangers, and 
for purchasing whatever was necessary for the 
public service of the church. After the em- 
pire became Christian, what we now call pa- 
rish churches were huilt, and endowed, some- 
times by the public, and more frequently by 
opulent individuals; and hence the origin of 
patronage, or the right granted to individuals, 
to present their own clerks to the churclies 
which they had endowed. This practice seems 
to have become general about the year 500, as 
there are two laws by- Justinian of that date, 
authorising and confirming it; but even then 
no clerk could be presented witlidut the con- 
cutrrence of the bishop under whom he was to 
minister, nor be supported by any patron pgainst 
the censures of his diocesan, when so unhappy 
as to have incurred them. 

In the first and second centuries there seems 
to have been a perfect equality of rank among 
the several bishops oif the church, he presiding 
in provincial synods, in whose diocese the sy- 
nod was holden.. Thus, though St. Peter cer- 
tainly took the place of St. James in the col- 
lege of the Apostles, St. Janies appears to have 
presided in the first council, because it took 
, place in Jerusalem, of which he was acknow- 
ledged to be the bishop. This perfect equahty, 
however, was gradually done away; for, by the 
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middle of the third' century, it is evident that, 
without' acknowledging any superiority of or- 
der, the bishops of every province paid a par- 
ticular respect to the bishop of the chief city 
aijd hence th? origin of metropolitans and pa- 
triarchs. To this deviation from primitive prac- 
tice several things contributed. In the chief 
city, it must have been the practice of the 
church, from the beginning, to place as bishop 
a rnan of approved talents, an(^piety, and vir- 
tue; and even when the clM'gy subsisted on tho 
voluntary oblations of the &thful, the bishops 
of the larger cities must have been more opu- 
lent than those of thg smaller; and in every 
age of the church — the purest as well as the 
most corrupt — opulence has always command- 
ed a degree -of respect, especially when in the 
possession bf talents and virtue. 

There was, howeverj another and a better 
motive than this for giving precedency to the 
bishops of the chief cities. The whole Chris- 
tian church \Sj or ought to be, one society or 
kingdom, united under its divine head, by the 
profession of the same faith, by the administra- 
tion of the same sacraments, and by the same 
government and discipline. In the apostolic 
age„wfibever had the misfortune to be expelled 
froiri one particular church, found himself ex- 
pelled from all particular churches, or, in other 
words, excommunicated by the church univer- 
sal; and, by the authority of Christ himself, 
was reduced-to the state of a heathen man or 
a puUican. Hence St. Cyprian says* — "Episco- 
patus unus est, cujus a singulis in solidum pars 
tenetur:" — and elsewhere, " Idcirco copiosum 
est Saoerdotium concordiaemutuse glutino atque 
unitatis vinculo copulatum, ut siquis ex coUe- 
gio nostro heefesin fiicer«, et gregem Christi 
lacerare ' et vastare tentaverit, subveniant cbe- 
teri, et; quasi pastores utiles et misericordes, 
oves Dominicas in gregem oolligant."t This 
is indeed the doctrine of * much ^eater man 
than Cyprian. It is the doctrine of the illus- 
trious apostle of the Gentiles,, who compares 
the unity of the church, and the due subordi- 
nation rf its several members, to the_ unity of 
the human body, aind the adaptation of its 
members to their respective uses;t beseeching 
Christians " to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace, because, among them, there 
is but one body and one spirit, even as they 
are called in one hope of their calling, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above" all, and through 
all, and in them all."§ It is the doctrine of a 
still ' greater— an infinitely greater personage 
IhSn St. Paul — even of our Lord himself, who 
declaredj that the whole Christian world was 
to be " one fold under him the one shepherd," 
and who, when praying fbr his immediate %1- 
lowers, added — "Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also who shall believe in me 
through ."their word, that they all maybe one, 
as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me. "11 
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That this cathoho unity might be preserved | 
entire, every bishop elect was obliged, before 
hia ordination, to make a declaration of his 
faith to the bishopa who ordained him, and, 
immediately after hi$ ordination, to send, by 
the hands of some confidential clergymen, cir- 
cnlar or encyclical letters, as they were called, 
to foreign churches, declaratory of his faith, 
announcing his promotion to such a see, and 
professing liis communion with the churches 
to which the letters were sent. If- his faith 
was deemed catholic, and nothing irregular ap- 
peared to have taken place in the various steps, 
of his promotion, answers were immediately 
returned to his letters, approving what had 
been done, and acknowledging him as a bishop 
of the catholic church; but, if doubts were ex- 
cited in the minds of those to whom the ency- 
clical letters were addressed, no answer was 
returned until proper inquiries were made, and 
all doubts respecting the faith of the lately con- 
secrated bishop, or the regularity of his promo- 
tion, were completely removed. It was thus 
that Christian communion was maintained be- 
tween the remotest churches. But had' the 
bishops been, in the modern sense of the word, 
parockial, and therefore as numerous as the va- 
rious congregations of Christians, which as- 
sembled under separate roofs for the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries of their religion, it is ob- 
vious that this salutary process could not have 
been carried on; the doctrines taught in dis- 
tant churches must have been unknown to each 
other; and catholic unity could have been no- 
thing but a name. Ev^n among liiocesan bi- 
shops, when all of equal rank, such a corres- 
pdndence must have become so difficult and 
tedious,, after churches were planted in every 
corner of the empire, that the authors of here- 
sies might, as Cyprian expresses it, have divi- 
ded and laid waste the flock of Christ, before 
the bishops at a distance could have stepped 
ra to its assistance; but, by the institution of 
metropolitans and patriarchs, it became easy 
and expeditious, as the bishops correspondedii 
with their own metropolitans, the metropoli- 
tans with their respective patriarchs, and the 
patriarclis with each other. 

After the conversion of Constantine, the dis- 
tinctions of rank which had thus been intro- 
duced among the bishops of the church, were 
confirmed by the council of Nice, and model> 
led according to the precedency that was allow- 
ed among the civil provinces iilto which the 
empire was divided; but, if such an arrange- 
ment was attended by some advantages, it was 
productive likewise of many evils. It was the 
parent of those fierce contentions between the 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople^ for pre- 
cedency, which, disgrace the character of both 
as the ministers of the meek and lowly Jesus; 
and, at last, it furnished the former of those 
prelates with the means of erecting that tyran- 
ny, which he so long' exercised over the whole 
western church. 

About the (era of the council of Nice, if not at 
an earlier period, distinctions, unknown in the 
apostolic age, were introduced likewise among 
the inferior clergy of the same order. When 
parochial churches were eni?owed and provi- 



ded each with a resident pastor, it was judged 
expedient to give to the bishop a permanent 
council, which might supply the place of those 
presbyters who had hitherto hved with him, 
but were now removed to their respective 
cures; and from this appointment may be dated 
the origin of deans and chapters. 

At a very early period there seems to have 
begn, in every church where there were many 
deacons, one who by the bishop's authority haS 
precedence of the rest; but there is no good 
evidence that visiting presbyters were any 
where appointed to offices similar to those of 
our'archdeacons, until the abolition of the or- 
der of chorepiscopi. That the appointment 
took place then, is rendered unquestionable by 
the 57th canon of the council of Laodicea, 
which substitutes visiting presbyters for those 
village-bishops, of whom it decreed that no 
more were to be ordained. 

Whether the church acted prudently in all 
these apparent deviations &om primitive sim- 
plicity, is a question which we are npt called 
upon to answer; but itis certain that in none 
of them did she exceed that authority, with 
which, as an independent society to be spread 
over the whole world, she must have been in- 
vested by her divine lawgiver, to adapt her 
constitution, as muph as possible, to the cir- 
cumstances in which she might be placed. To 
this authority St. Paul repeatedly alludes; and 
if her metropolitans and patriarchs, her deans 
and chapters, her visiting presbyters and arch- 
deacons, &c., contributed in any degree to the 
maintenance of order and decency, she'had an 
unquestionable right to appoint them. Her 
patriarchs and metropolitans, however digni- 
fied with titles and outward splendour, derived 
from Christ, by apostolical succession, no au- 
thority which was not equally possessed by 
every other, bishop; the visiting presbyters, 
though the bishop devolved on them such parts 
of his authority as pi;esbyters'were capable of 
exercising, were still nothing more than mere 
presbyters; and an archdeacon, although he 
had precedeiice among bis brethren, could 
not administer the Lord's supper, and was 
therefore inferior" to the lowest presbyter in 
the church. 

The authority of the church to decree rites 
or Ceremonies and .to make such ];egulationB 
in the mode of administering her discipline, as 
are best adapted to produce the effects for 
which her discipline itself was instituted, are 
facts which cannot indeed be questioned. 
When incorporated with the slate, her govern- 
ors may certainly be armed by the civil magis- 
trate with civil -rank and civU power; but she 
has no authority to depart in a sitigle article 
from the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints, or to surrender to any man Ihat au- 
thority which her bishops derive by succession 
from the apostles. The church is a kingdom 
not of this world; and therefore, as she derives 
not her inherent authority from the potentates 
of this world, to the potentates of this World 
she cannot resign that authority. Wherever 
the feith is maintained in purity^ and the epis- 
copal succession preserved, there is a true' 
church, or the elements of a true church: 
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"■quando," to use the words of Cyprian, " Eo- 
clesiain episcopo, et clero, et in omnibus stan- 
tibus, sit constituta;"* and to the efficacious 
administration of the word and sacaraments, it 
is of no consequence whether the bishop of 
such a church be a prince, a peer, or an ob-. 
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seure pastor; for, as another, ancient writer* 
observes, " potestas peccatorum remittendorum 
apostolis data est, et ecclesiis quas illi a Chrit- 
to missi conslituerunt, et e^isoopis qui eis ordi- 
natione vicaria successerunt." 
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CONCERNING THE SPIRIT AND CONDUCT OF THE FIRST SEFORMERS, AND THE CHARGB 
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,The candour and impartiality, with which 
Dr. Mosheim represents the transactions of 
those who were agents and instruments in 
bringing\about the reformation, are highly 
laVidable. He acknowledges that imprudence, 
passion, and even a low self-interest, njingled 
sometimes their i-aah proceedings and ignoble 
motives in this excellent cause; and, in the very 
nature of things, it could not b^ otherwise. - It 
is one of the inemtable consequences of th^ sub- 
ordination and connexions of civil society, that 
many improper instruments and agents are set 
to work in all great and important revolutions, 
whether jaf .a religious or political nature. 
When great men appear in these revolutions, 
they draw after them their dependents; and thff^ 
unhappy effects of a pS-rty spirit are unavoid-' 
ably displayed in the best .cause. The subjects 
follow their prince; the multitude adopt the 
system of their leaders, without entering into 
its true spirit, or being judiciously aflentive to 
the proper methods of promoting it; and thus 
irregular proceedings are employed in the main- 
tenance of the truth. -Thus it-happened in the 
important revolution that delivered a great part 
of Europe- from the ignominious yoke of the 
Roman pontiif; The sovereigns, the eccle- 
siastics, the men of weight, piety, and learning, 
who arose to assert the'rights of human nature, 
the cause of genuine Christianity, arid, the ex- 
ercise, of religious liberty, came forth into the 
field of controversy with a multitude of depen- 
dents, admirers, and friends, whose motives and 
conduct canridt be entirely justified. Besides, 
when the eyes of whole nations were cjpened 
upon the iniquitous absurdities of popery, and 
upon the tyranny and insolence of the -Roman 
pontiffs, it was scarcely possible to set bounds 
to the indignation of an incensed and tumultu- 
ous multitude, who are naturally prone to ex- 
tremes, generally pass from blind submission to 
lawless ferocity, and too rarely distin^ish be- 
tween the use and abuse of /their undoubted 
rights. In a word, many tilings, which appear 
to us extremely irregular in me conduct and 
measures of some of the instruments of our 
happy reformation, will be entitled to a certain 
degree of indulgence, if the spirit of the times, 
the situation of the contending parties, the bar- 
baious provocations of popery, and the infirmi- 



ties of human nature, be duly and attentively 
considered. . 

The question hete_ is,' whal was the spirit 
which animated the first and principal reform 
mers, Who arose in times of darkness and des- 
pair to deliver oppressed kingdoms from the 
dominion of Rome, and upon what principles 
a Luther, a Zuingle, a Calvin, a Melancthpn, 
a Bucer, &c. -embarked in the ajdous cause of 
the Reformation? This question, indeed,' is not 
at ail necessary to the defence of the Reformat 
tion, which rests upon the strong fpundation^^pf . 
Scripture and reason, and whose excellence is 
absolutely independent of the virtues. of those 
who took the lead in promoting it., Bad men 
may be, and often are, embarked in the best 
causes, ,as su'qh causes afford the most specious 
mask to cover mercenary views, or to disguise 
ambitious purposes. But until the more than 
Jesuitical and disingenuous Philips resumed the 
trumpet of calumny,* even the voice of pope- 
ry had ceased to attack the moral characters 
of the leading reformers. 

«-These eminent men were indeed attacked 
fi:om another quarter, and by a much more re- 
speetable writer.' The truly ingenious Mr. 
Hume, so justly celebrated as one of the first 
favourites of the historic muse, has, in his hia- 
1;ory of England,, and more especially . in the 
history of the houses of Tudor and Stuart, re- 
presented the character and temper of the first 
reformers in a point of view, which undoubt- 
edly shows, that he had not considered them 
.with the close and impartial attention that 
ought always to precede personal reflections. 
He has laid it down as a principle, that super- 
stition and enihimasm are two species of reli- 
gion that stand in diametrical opposition ta 
each other; and seems to establish it as a fact, 
that the former is the genius of popery, and 
the latter the characteristic of the Reforma- 
tion. Both the principle and its application 
must, appear extremely singular; and thr6e 
sorts of persons must be more especially sur- 
prised at it. 

In the first place, persons of a philosophical 



* See the various answers that were made to this 
biographer by the ingenious Mr. -Pye, the learned Dr, 
Neve, and other commendable writers who have ^ 
peared in this controversy, 
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turn, who are accustomed to study human na- 
ture, and to describe, with precision both its re- 
gular and eccentric movements, must be sur- 
prised to see superstition and fanaticism* repre- 
sented as opposite aiid jarring qualities. They 
have been often seen together, holding with 
each other a most friendly correspondence; and 
indeed if we consider their nature, and their 
essential characters, their union will appear, not 
only possible, but in some casgs natural, if 
not necessary. Superstition, which consists in 
false and abject, notions of the Deity, in the 
gloomy and groundless fears of invisible beings, - 
and in the absurd rites, thati;hese notions atid 
these fears naturally produce, is certainly the 
Toot of various branches of fanaticism. For 
what is fanaticism, but the visions, illumina- 
-tions, impulses, and dreams of an overheated 
fancy, converted into rules of faith, hope, wor- 
ship, and practice? This fanaticism, as it 
wrings up in a melancholy or a cheerful com- 
plexion, assumes a variety of sispects, and its 
morose and gloomy forms are certainly most 
Congenial with superstifion, in its proper sense. 
Tt was probably tliis consideration -that led the 
author of the article Fanaticism, in the famous 
Dictionuaire Encyclopedique, to define itj as 
" a blind and , passionate zeal, which arises 
from superstitious opinions, and'leads its vota- 
ries to commit, ridiculous, unjust, and cruel ac- 
tions, not only without shame, but even wi.th 
certain internal feelings of joy and comfort;'? 
from which the -author concludes, that "fana- 
ticism is really nothing more than superstition 
set in motion." This'definition unites perhaps 
too closely these two kinds of false religion, 
whose.^ enormities have furnished very ill- 
grounded pretexts for discrediting and misre- 
presenting the true. It is, however, a testi- 
mony from one of "the pretended -oracles of mo- 
dern philosophy, in favour of the compatibility 
of fanaticism with superstition. These two 
principles arc evidently distinct; because super- 
stition "is, generally speaking, the effect of ig- 
norance, or of a judgment perverted by a sour 
and splenetic temper; whereas fanaticism is 
the offspring of an inflamed imagination, and 
may exist where there is no superstition, j. e. 
where no false or gloomy notions of the divi- 
nity are entertained. But, though distmet, 
they are not opposite principles; on the con- 
trary, they lend on many occasions, some 
strength and assistance to each other. ^ 

If persons accustomed to philosophical pre- 
cision will not relish the maxim of the cele- 
brated writer which I have been now consider- 
ing, BO neither, in the second place, can those 
who are verged in ecclesiastical history look 

* I use the word/oMtidsm here, instead of ratA»- 
aiasm, to nrevent iiH ambiguity; because, as shall be 
shown presently, Mr. Hume takes entlusiasm in its 
worse sense when he applies it to the reformers; and 
in that sense it is not only eciuivalent to, but is per- 
fectly synonymous with, fanaticism. Beades the 
latter term is used indiscriminately with enthusi- 
asm, by this celebrated historian, in characterising 
the Reformation. „ t ^ ♦• « 

t The words of <he original are, "Le fanatisme 
est nil zele aveugle et passione, qui nait des opininns 
superstitieuses, et fail commettre des actions nai- 
cules, injuste'a et cfnelles.non seuleihent sans lionte, 
mais avecano sorta d* joye ei de consolation. L,e 
fanatisme done n'est que la superstition mise ea 
mouyement." 



upon superstition as a more predominant cha^ 
racteristio of popery than &naticism; and yet 
this is a leading idea, which is not only visible 
in many parts of this author's excellent Histo- 
ry, but appears to be the basis of all the reflec- 
tions he employs, and of all~the epilliets he 
uses, in his speculations upon the Romish reli- 
gion. 

- And nevertheless it is manifest, that the mul- 
titudes of Sinatics, which arose in the church 
of Rome before the Reformatioii, are truly in- 
numerable; and the operations of fanaticism in 
that church were, at least, as visible and fre- 
quent, as the restless workings of superstition; 
they went, in short, hand in hand, and united 
their visions and their terrors in the support of 
the papacy. It is, more especially, well known, 
that the greatest part of the monastic esta- 
blishments (that alteriiately insulted the benig- 
nity of Providence by their austerities, and 
abused it by their licentious luxury,) were ori- 
ginally founded in consequence of pretended 
illuminations, miraculous dreams, and other 
wild delusions, of an over-heated fancy. When- 
ever a new doctrine was to be established,, that 
could augment the authority of thp pope, or 
fill the coffers of the clergy; whenever a -new 
convent was to be erected, there was always a 
vision or a miracjeTeady to facilitate the busi- 
ness; nor must it be imagined, that forgery 
and imposture were the only agents in this 
matter; — by no means; — imposture there was; 
and it was frequently employed; but impostors 
made use of ianatics; and in return fanatics 
found impostors, who spread abroad their fame, 
and turned their visions to profit. Were I to 
recount with the utmost simplicity, without the 
smallest addition of ludicrous embellishment, 
thaecstacies, visions, seraphic amours, celestial 
apparitions, that are said to have shed such an 
odour of ganctity upon the male and female 
saints of the Romish church; were I to pass in 
review the famous conformities of St. Francis, 
the illuminations of St. Ignatius, and the enor- 
mous cloud of fenatical witnesses that have 
dishonoured humanity in bearing testimony to 
popery, this dissertation would become a volu- 
minous history. Let the reader cast an eye 
upon Dr. Mosheim's" account of those ages 
which more immediately pregeded the Refor- 
mation, and he wUl see what a number of 
sects, purely fttrudical, arose in tlie bosom of 
the Romish church. 

But this is not all-'for it must be carefully 
observed^ that even those^extravagaht fanatics, 
who produced such disorders in Germany about 
the commencement of the Reformation, were 
nursed in the bosom of popery, were professed 
papists before they adopted the cause of Lu- 
ther; and that many of them even passed di- 
reptly.frbm popery to fanaticism, without eVen 
entering into, the outward profession of Luthe- 
ranism. It' is also to be observed, that beside 
the fanatics, who exposed themselves to the. 
contempt of the wise upon the public theatre 
of popery, Seckendorf speaks of a sect that 
merits this denomination, which had spread in 
the Netherlands, before Luther raised his voice 
against popery, and whose members were en- 
gaged, by the terror of penal laws, to dissem- 
ble their , sentiments, and even affected a de 
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vout compliance with the ceremonies of the 
established worship, until religious liberty, in- 
trodwed by the reformation, encouraged them 
to pull off the mask, and propagate flieir opi- 
nions,' several of which were licentious and 
proline. , , , 

But, in the third place,' the friends of the 
Rejbrmation must naturally be both surprised 
and displeased to find enthusiasmi, or fanati- 
cism, laid down by Mr. Hume, as' the charac- 
ter and spirit of its founders and abettors, with- 
out aiiy exception or distinction in' favour of 
any one of the .reformers. That fanaticism 
was visible in the conduct and spirit of many 
who embraced the Reformation, is a fact which 
I do not pretend to deny; and it may be wor- 
thy of the reader's curiosity to consider, for a 
moment, how this came to pass. That reK- 
gipus liberty, which the- Reformation intro- 
duced and granted (in consequence of its 
essential principles) indiscriminately to all, 
to the learned and/unlearned, rendered this 
eraptioii of enthusiasm inevitable. It is one 
of the imperfections annexed to all human 
things, that our best blessings have their .in- 
conveniences, or, at least, are susceptible of 
abuse^ , As liberty ip a natural right, -but 
not a discerning principle, it could not open 
the door to tru& without letting error and de- 
lusion come with it. If reason came forth 
with dignity, when delivered fi:om the despot- 
ism of authority, and the blind servitude of 
implicit faith; imagination, also set free aiid 
less able to bear the prosperous change; came 
forth likewise, but with a different aspect, and 
exposed to view the reveriesjvhich it had been 
long obliged to conceal. 
, Thus many fanatical phantoms wer6 exhibit- 
ed, which neither arose from the spirit of the 
Reformation, nor fi:om the principles of the re- 
formers, but which had been engendered in 
the bosom of popery, and which the fostering 
rays of liberty had disclosed; similar in this, 
to the enlivening beams of the sun, which 
fructify indiscriminately the salutary plant in 
the well cultivated ground, and the noxious 
weed in a rank and neglected soil. ' And as 
the Reformation had no such miraculous influ- 
ence (not to speak of the imperfection that atr- 
tended its infancy, and that hasnot entirely 
been removed &om its more advanced stages) 
as to cure human nature of its infirmities and 
follies, to convert irregular passions into regu- 
lar principles, or to turn men into angels be- 
fore the time, it has still left the field open, 
both for fanaticism and superstition to^^sow 
their tares among the good seed; and this will 
probably be the case until the end of the world. 
It is hferfe, that we must seek for the true, cause 
of all that condemnable enthusiasm which 
has dishonoured the Christian name, and often 
troubled the order of civil society, at different 
periods since the Reformation; and for which 
the reformsttion is no more responsible, than a 
free government is for the weakness or corrup- 
tion, of those who abuse its lenity and indul- 
gence. The Reformation established the sa- 
cred and inalienable right of private judgment; 
but it could not hinder the private judgment 
of many from being wild and exti-avagant. 

The Reformation, then, which the multi- 



plied enormities of popery rendered so necefr- 
sary, must be always distinguished fi-om tho 
abuses that might be, and were often made, q{ 
the liberty it introduced. If ycju ask, indeed, 
what was tlie temper or spirit of the first he- 
ralds of this happy ReformatipeJI Mr. Hume 
will tell you, that they were universally in- 
flamed with the highest enthusiasm. This as- 
sertion, if taken singly, and not compared with 
other passages relating to the reformers, might 
be understood in a sense consistent with truth, 
and even honourable to the character of these 
eminent men. For, if by enthusiasm we un» 
derstand that spirit of ardour, intrepidity, and 
generous zeal, which leads men to brave the * 
most formidable obstacles and dangers in de- ^ 
fence of a cause, whose excellence and import-V 
ance have made a deep impression upon theif 
minds, the first reformers will be allowed by 
their warmest friends to have been enthusiasts. 
This species of enthusiasm is a noble affection, 
when fitly placed and wisely exerted. . It is 
this generous sensibility, this' ardent feeling, of 
the great and excellent, that forms heroes and 
patriots; and; without it, nothing difficult and 
arduous, that is attended with danger, or pre- 
judice to our temporal interests, can either be 
attempted with vigour, or executed with suc- 
cess. If this ingenious writer had even ob- 
served, that the ardour of the first reformers 
was more or less violent, that it was more or 
less blended with the warmth and vivacity of 
human passions, eandouj would be. obliged to 
avow the charge. 

But it is not in any of these points of view, 
that our eminent historian considers the spirit, 
tender, and enthusiasm of the first reformers. 
The enthusiasm he attributes to them is fimati- 
cism in its worst sense. He speaks indeed of 
the 'inflexible intrepidity, with which they 
braved dangers, torments,^ and even death 
itself;' but he calls them 'the fanatical and 
enraged reformers;' he represents fanaticism; 
through the whole course of his history, as 
the characteristic of the protestant rehgion 
and its glfirious founders: the terms, 'pro- 
testant fanaticism — fanatical churches' — are 
interspersed in various parts of his work; 
and we neyer meet with the -least appear- 
ance of a distinction between the rational and 
enthusiastic, thP vrise and indiscreet friends of 
the Reformation. In short, we find a phra- 
seology constantly employed upon this subject, 
which discovers an intention to confound pro- 
testantism with enthusiasm, and to make re- 
formtrs and fanatics synonymous terms. We 
are told, that, while absurd rites and burthen- 
some superstitions reigned in th$ Romish 
church, the reformers were ' thrown, by a spi- 
rit of opposition, into an enthusiastic s&ain of 
devotion;' and, in another place, -that the 'lat- 
ter 'placed all merit in a mysterious species 
of faith, in inward vision, rapture, and ecstasy.'' 
It would be endless to quote the passages m 
which tliis representation of things is repeated 
in a great varreity of phrases, and actftdly. in- 
sinuated into the mind of the reader, by dex- 
terous strokes of a seducing pencil; which, 
though scattered here and there, yet gradually 
unite their influence on the imagination of an 
uninstructed and unwary reader, and form. 
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imperceptibly, an faifavoUraWe impresBion of 
that grear^vent, to which we owe at this day 
our civil an^ religious liberty, and our deliver- 
ance from a yoke of superstitious and barba- 
rous despotism. Protestants, in all ages and 
places, aife stigmatised by -Mr. Hume with 
very dishonourable titles; and it struck me 
particularly to see even the generous opposers 
Qf'the Spanish" inquisition in Holland,. whoses 
proceedings were so moderate; and whose com- 
plaints were so humble, until the barbarous, 
yoke of superstition and tyranny becariie in- 
tolerable; it struck me, i say , to see these ge- 
nerous patriots branded with thegeneral charao' 
ter of bigots. This is certainly a severe appel- 
lation; and were It applied with mi^ch more 
^equity than it is, I think ^t would ^till come 
with an ill grace from a lover of freedom, 
from a man who lives and writes wil^ security 
under the auspicious sjiaije of that ve'fy liberty 
which the Reformation introduced, and fgr 
whi6h the Belgic heroes (or bigots-. — if we must 
.call them so) shed their blood.' I observe with 
pain, that the phraseology dad mddeof egres- 
sion, employed perpetually by Mr. Hume, on 
similar occasions, seem to discover a keen dfs- 
like t)f every oppp"sition made to power in fa- 
vour of the Reformation. Upon the too general 
principle which this eminent writer has diifus- 
eii thro.ugh his history, we shall even be obliged 
to brand, with the opprobrious mark of fanati- 
cism, those generous friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, who, in the revolution of 1688, 
opposed the measures of a popish prince and 
an arbitrary government, and tQ/aii the Bur- 
nets, Tillotsons, Stillingfleets',''^d"other im- 
mortal ornaments of the protestant name, 
among the enthusiastic tribe; it is a question, 
whether even a Boyle; a Newton, or a Locke, 
will escape a censure which is lavished with- 
out mercy and without distinction. — ^But my 
present business is^with the first reformers, 
and to them I return. 

Those who more especially merit that title, 
were Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, Meltocthon, 
Bucer, Martyr, BuUinger, Beza, CEcolampar 
dios,and others. Now these were a!/ men of 
iearning, who came , forth jnto the field of con- 
troversy (in which the fate of future ages, 
with respect to liberty, was to be decided), with 
a kind of'-arms .that did not at all give them 
the aspect of persons agitated by the impulse^, 
or seduced by tha delusions of fanaticism. They 
pretended not to be called to the work they 
tmdertook by visions, or internal illuminations 
and impulses; — tliey never attempted to work 
miracles, or pleaded a divine commission; — 
they taught no new religion, nor laid claim to 
any extraordinary -TOcation;— they, respected 
government, practised and taught submission 
to civil 'rulers, and desired only the liberty of 
that conscience which God has made free,'and 
which ceases to be conscience if it be not free. 
They maintained, that the faith of a Christian 
was to be determined by the word of God 
alone; they had recourse to reason and argu- 
ment, to tho rules of sound criticism, and to 
the authority and light.of history. They trans- 
lated the Scriptures into the popular languages 
of different countries, and appealed to them as 
the only test of religious truth. They exhort- 



ed Christians to judge for th%mselv,eB, to search 
the Scriptures, breiUi asunder the bonds of ig- 
norant prejudice; and lawless authority, and 
assert that, liberty of conscience to which they 
had an inalienable' right as reasonable beings. 
Mr. Hume himself acknovvledges, that tliey 
offered to submit ' all religious doctrines to 
private judgment; and exhorted every one to 
examine the principles formerly imposed upon 
him.*- In short, it was their great and avowed 
purpose to oppose the gross corruptions and- 
the spiritual tyranny of Rome,* of which Mr. 
-Hume himself complains with a just indigna- 
tion, and which he censures in as keen and 
vehement terms as those which were used by 
Luther' and Calvin in their warmest moments. 

I have already insinuated, and I acknow- 
ledge' it here again, that the zeal of the reibr- 
mers was sometimes intemperate; but I cannot 
think this Circumstance Sufficient to justify the 
aspersion of fanaticism, which is cast both on 
the spirit .of the Reformation, and the principal 
agents concerned in it. , A man may be over- 
zealous in the advancement -of what he sup- 
poses to be the. true religion, without being 
entitled to the denomination pf a fanatic, un- 
less we depart from the usual sense of this 
word, which is often enough employed to have 
acquired, before this time, a determinate signi- 
fication. > The intemperate zeal of the refor- 
mers was the result of that ardour, which 
takes place in all divisions and parties that are 
founded upon objects of real or supposed im- 
portance; and it may be affirmed, that, in such 
circumstances, the most generous minds, ffiled 
with a persuasion of .the goodness of their end, 
and of Uie uprightness of their intentions, are 
the most liable to transgress the exact bounds 
of moderation, and to adopt measures, which, 
in the calm hour of deliberate reflection, they 
themselves would not approve. In all great 
divisions, the warmth of natural teniper, — ^the 
provocation of uiyust and violent opposition,^-" 
a spirit of sympathy, which connects, in soma , 
cases, the most dissimilar characters, renders 
the mild violent, and the phlegmatic warm;-r= 
and frequently the pride- of conquest; which 
mingles itself imperceptibly, witli the best 
principlesaijd the most generous jiews, — ^pro- 
duce or nourish an intemperate zeal; and this 
zeal is, in some cases, almost inevitable. On 
the otlier hand, it may be suspected, that soma 
writers, and Mr. Hume among ofcers, may 
have given too high*fcoiours to their descrip- 
tions of this intemperate zeal'. There . is a 
passage of Sir Robert Cotton, that has mucl 
meaning. "Most men (says he) grew to bi 
frozen in zeal and benumbed^ so that whose 
ever pretended a little spark <)f earnestness. 
seemed no less than red fire hot, in compari- 
son of the other." 

Nothing can be more foreign from my tem- 
per and sentiments, than to plead the cause oi 
an excessive zeal; more especially, every kind 
of zeal that approaches to a spirit of intole- 



* See the sensible and judicious Letters on Mr, 
Hume's History of Great Britain, that were pubhsh- 
ed at Edinburgh in 1756, and in which some points. 
Which I have barely mentioned here, .are enlarged 
upon and illustrated, in ah ample and satisfactory 
manner 
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rancB and persecution ought to be regarded 
witli aversion and horror by all who Imve at 
heart th^intorest of genuine Christianity, and 
the hapfiinoss of civil society. " There may be, 
nevertlieless, cases, in whicli a zeal (not tliat 
breathes a^ spirit of persecution, but) that 
mounts to a certain degree of intemperance, 
!|iay be not only inevitable, but useful; and 
riot only useful but necessary. This asser- 
tion I advarice almost against my will, be- 
cause it'is susceptible of giestjt and;dangerou9 
abuse; the assertion, however, is true, though 
the cases must be singularly important and 
desperate to which sjacn -zeal may be applied. 
It has been observed, that the reformation was 
one of these cases, and, all things attentively 
considered, the observation appears to be en- 
tirely just; and the violence of expression and 
vehement measures employed by some of th« 
reforraets might have been (I do not say that 
they really were) as much the effect of provi- 
dent reflection, as of natural fervour and re- 
sentment. To a calculating head, which con- 
sidered, closely, in those times of corruption 
and darlaiess, the strength of the court of 
Rome, the luxury and despotism of the pon- 
tiffs, the ignorance and licentiousness of the 
clergy, the supei'stitipn and stupidity of the 
people; in a word, the deep root which the pa- 
pacy had gained through" all these circum- 
etanees combined,— ^hat was the first thought 
that must naturally have occurred? No doubt, 
it was this — the improbability that cool philo- 
sophy, dispassionate reason, and affectionate 
remonstrances, would ever triniiriph over those 
multiplied and Various supports of popeiy. 
And, if a calculating hesid must have judged 
in this manner, a generous Heart, which consi- 
dered the blessings that must arise upon man- 
kind from religious liberty aiid a reformation 
of the church, would naturally be excited to 
apply even a violent remedy, if that were ne- 
cessary, to remove such a desperate and horri- 
ble disease. It would really seem that Luther 
acted on such a view of things. Ho began 
mildly, and did not employ the fire of his zeal, 
before he saw that it was essential to the suc- 
cess of his cause. Whoever looks into Dr. 
Mosheim's history, or any other impartial ac- 
count of the sixteenth century, will find, that 
Luther's J opposition to. the infamous traffic of 
indulgences, was carried on at first in^the most 
submissive strain, by humble remonstrances 
addressed to the pope, and the Stfoost eminent 
prelates of the church. These remonstran- 
ces were answered not only by the despotic 
voice of authority, but also by opprobrious 
invectives, perfidious plots against his per- 
son, and the terror of penal laws_. Even un- 
der these he maintained his tranquillity; and 
his conduct at the famous diet of Worms, 
though resolute and steady, was nevertheless 
both respectful and modest. But, when all 
moderate measures proved ineffectual, then, in- 
deed, he acted with redoubled vigour, and- ad- 
ded a new degree of warmth and impetuosity 
to hia zeal; and (I repeat it) reflection might 
have dictated those animated proceedings, 
which were owing, perhaps, merely to his re- 
sentment, and the natural warmth of his tem- 
per inflamed by opposition. Certain it is at 
' Vol.. n.— 43 



least, that neither tlie elegant satires of Eras- 
mus (had he oven been a friend to the cause 
of liberty,^ nor the'timid remonstrances of the 
gentle Melancthon, (who was really such,) 
would ever have been sufficient to bring about 
a reformation of the church. The, former 
mad£ many lavgh, the latter made some rea- 
son; but neither of the two could make them 
act, or" set them in motion. At such a crisis,^ 
bold speech and ardent resolution were neces- 
sary to produce that happy change in the face 
pf religion, which has crowned with inestima- 
ble blessings one pai't of Europe, and has been 
productive of many, advantages even to the 
other, which censures it. 

As to Calvin, every one, who has any ac- 
quaintance with history, knows how he set out 
in promoting the Reformation. It was by a 
work composed with a classic elegance of style, 
and wljich, though tinctured wim the scholas- 
tic theology of the times, breathes an uncom- 
mon spirit of good sense and moderation. This 
work was the Institutes of the Christian reli- 
gion, in which the learned writer shows, that 
<the doctrines of the reformers were founded in 
Scripture and reason; and one of the designs 
of this book was to show, that the reformers 
ought not to be confounded with certain fana- 
tics, who, about the time of the Reformation^ 
sprang from the bosom of the church of Rome, 
and excited tumults and commotions in seve- 
ral places. The French monarch (Francis I.) 
to cover, with a specious pretext, his barbarous 
persecution of the friends of the Reformation, 
and to prevent the resentment of the protes- 
tants in Germany, with whom it was his inte- 
rest to be on good terms, alleged that his se- 
verity fell only upon a sect of enthusiasts, who, 
under the title of Anabaptists, substituted their 
visions in- the place of the doctrines and decla" 
rations of the Scriptures. To vindicate the re- 
formers from this reproach, Calvin wrote the 
book now under consideration: and though the 
theology that reigns in it be chargeable With 
some defects, yet it is as remote from the Spirit 
and complexion of fanaticism, as any thing 
can be. Nor indeed is this spirit visible in any 
of the writings of Calvin that I have perused. 
His commentary upon the Old and New Tes- 
tament is a production that will always be es- 
teeined, on account of its elegant simplicity, 
and the evident marks it bears of an unpreju- 
diced and impartial inquiry into the plain 
sense of the sacred writings, and of' sagacity 
and penetration in the investigation of it. 

If we were to pass in review the writings of 
the-other eminent reformera, whose names have - 
been already mentioned, we should find abun- 
dant matter to justify them in the same respect. 
They^ were men of letters, and some of them 
were even men of taste for the age in which 
they lived; they feultivated the study of lan- 
guages, history, and crititiismj. and applied 
themselves with indefatigable industry to these 
studies, which, of all othei'S, are the least 
adapted to excite or nourish a spirit of fanati- 
cism. They had, indeed, their errors and pre- 
judices; nor perhaps were they few in number; 
but who is free from the same charge.' We 
have ours too, though they may turn on a dif- 
ferent set of objects. Their theology savoured 
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somewhat of the pedantry and jargon of the 
schools;— how could it be otherwise, consider- 
ing the dismal state of philosophy at that pe- 
riod? The advantages we enjoy above them, 
give them, at least, a title to our candour and 
indulgence; perhaps to our gratitude, as the 
instrutaents who_ prepared me way through 
which these advantages have been conveyed 
to us. To conclude, let us regret Iheir infirmi- 



ties; let us reject their errors; let us even con- 
demn any instances of ill-judged severity and 
'violence with which they may have been 
chargeable; but let us never forget, that, 
through perils and obstacles almost insur- 
mountable, they opened the path to that religi- 
ous liberty, which we cannot too highly es- 
teem, nor be too careful to improve to rational 
and worthy purposes. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE PRESENT STATE OP THE REFORMED RELI- 
GION, AND THE INFLUENCE OP IMPROVEMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE ON ITS 
PROPAGATION AND ADVANCEMENT;" pCCASIONED BY SOME PASSAGES IN THE PRE- 
FACE TO A BOOK, ENTITLED, THE COXFESSIOlfAL. 



In one of the notes,* which I added to those 
of Dr. Mosheun, in my translation of his Ec- 
clesiastical History, I observed, that ' tlie re- 
formed churches were never at such a distance 
from the spirit and doctrine of the church of 
Rome as they are at this 4ay; — that the im- 
provements in science, that characterise the 
last and the present age, seem to render a re- 
lapse into Romish superstition morally impos- 
sible In those who have been once delivered 
from its baneful influence: and that, if the 
dawn of science and philosophy toward tlie end 
of the sixteenth, and the commencement of 
the seventeenth centuries, was favourable to 
the causa of the Reformation, their progress, 
which has a kind of influence even upon the 
multitude, must confirm us in the principles 
that occasioned our separation firom the church 
of Rome.' 

This roEieoning did not appear conclusive to 
the ingenious author of the Con/essiomaJ, who 
has accordingly made some critical reflections 
upon it in the preface to that work. However, 
upoji an -impartial view of these reflections, I 
find that this author's excessive apprehensions 
of the progress of popery have had an undue 
influence on his method of reasoning on this 
subject. He supposes that the improvements 
in science and' philosophy, in some popish coun- 
tries, have been as considerable as in any re- 
formed country; and. afterwards asks, ' What 
intelligence have we fi:om these popish coun- 
tries of a proportionable progress 6f religious 
reformation? Have we no reason to suspect 
(adds he) that, if an accurate account were to 
be taken, the balance, in point of conversions, 
in the most improved of these countries, would 
be greatly against the reformed religion?' 

I cannot see how these observations, or ra- 
ther conjectures, even wfere they founded in 
truth and fact, tend to prove my reasoning m- 
conclusive. I'observed that the prewress of 
science was adapted to confirm us (namely, 
Protestants) in the beUef and profession of the 
reformed religion; and I had here in ^ view, as 
every one may see, those countries m which 
the Protestant religion is established; and this 
author answers me by observing, that the pro- 



* This, nole was occasioned by my inadverfelitly 
mistaking Ihe true sense of the' passage to which it 
relates. It has since been corrected. 



gress of reformation in some popish countries, 
is not proportionable to the progress of science 
and philosophy in these countries. This, sure- 
ly, is no answer at all, since there are in popish 
countries accidental circumstances, that coun- 
teract, in favour of popery, the influence of 
those improvements in science, which are in 
direct opposition to its, propagation and ad- 
vancement; circumstances that I shall consi- 
der presently, and which do not exist in pro- « 
testant states. This subject is interesting; and 
I therefore presume, that some farther thoughts 
upon it will not be disagreeable to the candid 
reader. 

The sagacious author of the ConfessiocAl 
cannot, I think, seriously call in question the 
natural tendency of improvements in learning 
and science to strengthen and confirm the 
cause of the Reformation; for, as the founda- 
tions of popery are a blind submission to an 
usurped authority over the understandings and 
consciences of men, and an implicit credulity 
that adopts, without examination, the miracles 
and visions that derive their existence from the 
crazyjbjains of fanatics, or the lucrative artifice 
of impostors, so it is unquestiojiably evident, 
that the progress of sound philosophy, and the 
spirit of free inquiry it produces, sWke directly 
at these foundations. I say the progress of 
sound philosophy, that the most inattentive, 
reader may not be tempted to imagine (as the 
author of the Confessional has been informed,) 
that ' improvements in philosophy have made 
many sceptics in all churches reformed and un- 
reformed.' For I am persuaded, that, as true 
Ghristianity can never lead to superstition, so 
true philosophy will never be a guide to infi- 
delity and scepticism. We must not be de 
ceived by the nameof philosophers, which some 
poets and wits have assumed in our days, par- 
ticularly upon the continent, and which many 
lavish upon certain subtle refiners in dialectics 
who bear a much greater resemblance to over 
weening sophists, than to real sages. We 
must not be so far lost to all power of distin- 
guishing as to confound, in one common niass, , 
the philosophy of a Bacon, a Newton, a Boyle, 
and a Nieuwentyt, with the incoherent views 
and rhetorical, rants of a Bolingbroke, or tlie 
flimsy sophistry of a Voltaire; and though can- 
dour must acknowledge, that some men of true 
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learning have been so unhappy as to fall into 
infidelity, and charity must weep to see a Hume 
and a D'Alemhert jaining a sot of men who are 
unworthy of their society, and covering a dark 
and uncomfortable S}r8tem with the lustre of 
their superior talents, yet equity itself may 
safely affirm, that neither their science nor their 
genius are the causes of their scepticism. 

But if the progress of science and free in- 
quiry have a natural tendency to destroy the 
foundations of poperyr how comes it to pass, 
that, in popish countries, the progress of reli- 
gious reform bears no propdrtion to the pro- 
gress of science? and how can we account for 
the'ground which popery (if the apprehensions 
of the author of the Confessional are well found - 
ed) gains even in England.' 

Before I answer the first of these questions, 
it may be proper to consider the matter of 
&ct, and to examine, for a moment, the state 
of science and philosophy in popish countries: 
this examination, if I mistake not, will con- 
firm the theory I have laid down with respect 
to the influence of philosophical improvement 
upon true religion. Let us then turn our view 
first to one of- the most considrarable countries 
in Europe, I mean Germany; and here we 
shall be struck with this undoubted fact, that 
it is in the Protestant part of this vast region 
only, that the improvements of science and 
philosophy appear, while the barbarism of the 
fifteenth century reigns, as yet," in those dis- 
tricts of the empire which profess the Romish 
religion. The celebrated M. D'Alembert, in 
his treatise, entitled, ' de 1' Abus de 'la Critique 
en Matiere de Religion,' makes the following 
remarkable observation on this 'head: "We 
must acknowledgCj tllough with sorrow, the 
present superiority of the Protestant universi- 
ties in Germany over those of the Romish per- 
suasion. This superiority is so striking, that 
foreigners who travel through the empire, and 
pass from a Romish college to a Protestant 
university, even in the same neighbourhood, 
are induced- to think that they have ridden, in 
an hour, four hundred leagues, or lived, in 
that short space of time, foTir hundred years; 
that they have passed from Salamanca to Cam- 
bridge, or from the times of Scotus to those of 
Newton." Will it be believed (says the same 
author,) " in succeeding ages, that, in the year 
1750. a book was published in one of the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe (Vienna) with the fol- 
lowing titte: ' Systema Aristotelicura de- For- 
mis Bubstantialibus et Accidentibus absolutis, 
i. e. ' The Aristotelian System concerning 
substantial Forms and absolute Accidents." 
Will it not rather be supposed, that this date 
;s an error of the press, and" that 1550 is the 
true reading" See D'Alembert's Melanges 
de Literature, d'Histoire, et de Philosophie, 
vol. iv. p. 376.-^This fact seems evidently to 
show the connexion that subsists between im-' 
provements in science, and the free spirit' of 
the reformed religion. The state of letters 
arid philosophy in Italy and Spain, where ca- 
non law, monkish literature, and scholastic 
metaphysics, have reigned during such a long 
course of ages, exhibits the same gloomy spec- 
tacle. Some rays of philosophical light are 
now breaking through the cloud in Italy; Bos- 



covich, and some geniuses, of the same «tamp, 
have dared to hold up the lamp of science, 
witliout feeling the rigour of the Inquisition, 
or meeting with the me of GaUleo. If this 
dawning revolution be brought to any degree 
of perfection, it may, in due time produce et- 
fects that at present we have little hope of. 

France, indeed, seems to be the country 
which the author of the Confessional has prin- 
cipally in view, when he speaks of a conside- 
rable prdgress in philosophy in popish states, 
that has not been attended with a proportion- 
able influence on the reformation of religion. 
He even imagines that, ' if an account were 
to be taken, the balance, in point of conver- 
sions, in tliis most improved of the popish 
countries, would be greatly against the reform- 
ed religion.' The reader will perceive, that I 
might grant this, without giving up any thing 
that I maintained in the no^ which tlus judi- 
cious author censures. I shall, "however, ex- 
amine this notion, that we may se6 whether it 
is to be adopted without restriction; and per- 
haps it may appear, that the improvements in 
philosophy have had more influence on the 
spirit of religion in France than this author is 
willing to allow. 

And- hero I observe, in the first place, that 
it; is no easy matter, either for him or for me, to 
calculate the number of conversions that are 
made, on both sides, by priests armed with ths 
secular power, and Protestant ministers, dis- 
couraged by the frowns of government, and the 
terrors of persecution. If we judge of this 
matter by the external face of things, the cal- 
culation may, indeed, be favourable to his hy- 
pothesis, since the apostate Protestant comes 
forth to view, and is publicly enrolled in the 
registers of the church, while the converted Pa- 
pist is obliged to conceal his profession, and tij 
approach the truth, like Nicodemus, secretly 
and by night. This evident diversity of cir- 
cumstances, in the respective proselytes^ shows 
that we are not to form our judgment by ex- 
ternal appearances, and renders it but eiquita- 
ble to presume, that the progress of knowledge 
may have produced many examples of the pro- 
gress of reformation, which do not strike the 
eye. of the public. Is it not, in feffect, to be 
presumed, that if either a toleration, or even 
an indulgent connivance, were granted to 
French Protestants, many would appear firiends 
of the Reformation, who, at present, have not 
suflicient strength of mind to become martyrs, 
or confessors, in its cause?- History informs us 
of the rapid progress which the Reformation 
made in France in former times, when a legal 
toleration was granted to its friends. When 
this toleration was withdrawn, an immense 
number of Protestants abandoned their coun- 
try, their relations, and their fortunes, Ibr the 
sake, of their religion. But when that abomi- 
nable system of tyranny was sot up, which 
would neither permit the Protestants to profess 
their religion at home, nor to seek for the en- 
joyment of religious liberty abroad, and when 
they were thus reduced to the sad alternative 
of dissimulation or martyrdom, the courage 
of many foiled, though their persuasion re- 
mained the same. In the South of France 
many continued, and still continue, their pro- 
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&8sion, even in the face of those booted apos- 
tlea, who are sent, from time to time, to dra- 
goon them into popery. In other places (par- 
ticularly in the metropolis, where the empiie 
of the mode, the allurements of court favour, 
the dread of persecution, unite their influence 
in favour of popery,) the public profession of 
protestantism hes under heavy discourage- 
ments, and would require a zeal that rises to 
heroism, — a thing too rare in modern times! 
In-tt word, a religion Uke popery, which forms 
the main spring in the political machine, which 
ia doubly armed with allurements and terrors, 
must damp the fortitude of the feeble friend 
to truth, and attract the external respect. even 
of libertines,, free-thinkers, and sceptics. 

In the second place, if it should be alleged 
that men eminent for learning and _ genius 
have adhered seriously to the profession of 
popery, tho fact cannot be denied. But what 
does it prove? It proves only tliat, in such 
persons, there are circumstances that counter- 
act the natural influence of learning and sci- 
ence. It cannot be expected that the influence 
of learning and philosophy will always obtain 
a complete victory over the attachment to a 
superstitious church, that. is riveted by tlie 
early prejudices of education, by impressions 
formed by the examples of respectable persons 
who have professed and defended the doctrine 
of that church, hy a habit of veneration for 
authority, and by numberless associations of 
ideas, whose combined influence gives a wcm- 
derful bias to the mind, and renders the impar- 
tial pursuit of truth extremely difficult. Thus 
knowledge is acquired with an express design to 
strengthen previous impressions and prejudices. 
Thus many make considerable improvements 
in science, who have never once ventured to 
review their rdigimis principles, or to examine 
the authority on which they havebeen taken up. 
Others observe egregious abuses in the Ro- 
mish church, and are satisfied with rejecting 
them in secret, without tliinking thert suffi- 
cient to justify a separation. . This class is ex- 
tremely numerous; and it cannot be said that 
the improvements in science have had no effect 
upon tlieir religious sentiments. They are nei- 
ther thwough Papists nor entire Protestants; 
Jjut they are manifestly verging toward the 
Reformation. 

Nearly allied to this class is another set ot 
men, whose case, is singular' and worthy of at- 
tention. Even in the bosom of the Romish 
church, they have tolerably just notions of the 
sublime simplicity and genuine beauty of the 
Christian religion; but, either from false rea- 
sonings upon human nature, or an observation 
of the powerful impressions tliat authority 
makes upon the credulity, and a pompous ri- 
tual upon the senses of the multitude, imagine 
that Christianity, in its native form, is too pure 
and elevated for vulgar souls, and. therefore 
countenance and maintain the absurdities of 
popery, from a notion of their utihty. Those 
who conversed intimately with the sublime Fe- 
nelon, archbishop of Cambray, have declared, 
that such was the nature of his sentiments with 
respect to the pubhc religion of his country. 

To all this I may add, that a notion of fhe 
necesstiy of a visible universal church, and of 



a' visible centre or bond of imion, has led many 
to adhere to the papacy (considered in this 
light,) who look upon some of the principal and 
fundamental doctrines of the Romish church as 
erroneous and extraragaht. Such is the case of 
the learned and worthy Dr. Courayer, whose 
unshaken fortitude in declaring his sentiments 
obliged him to seek an asylum in England; 
and who, notwithstanding his persuasion of 
the absurdities which abound in the church of 
Rome, has never totally separated himself 
from its communion; and such is known to be 
tho case with many men of learning and piety 
in that church. Thus it happens, that parti- 
cular and accidental circumstances counteract, 
in favour of popery, the natural eifects of im- 
provements in learning and philosophy, which 
have their full and proper influence in Protes- 
tant countries, where any thing that resembles 
these circumstances is directly in favour of the 
leforined religion. 

But I beg that it may be attentively ob- 
served, in tho third place, that, notwithstand- 
ing all these particular and accidental obsta- 
cles to the progress of the Reformation among 
men of knowledge and letters, its spirit has, in 
fact, gained more ground than the ingenious 
author of the Confessional seems to iihagine. I 
think it must be allowed, that every branch of 
superstition that is retrenched from popery, as 
well as every portion of .authority that is taken 
from its pontiff, is a real gain to the cause of 
the Reformation; and, though it does not ren- 
der that cause absolutely triumphant, yet pre- 
pares the way for its progress and advance- 
ment. Now (in this point of view,) I am per- 
suaded it will appear that, for twenty or thirty 
years past, the lleformation, or at least its spi- 
rit, has rather gained than lost ground in Ro- 
man catholic states. In several countries, and 
more particularly in France, many of the gross 
abuses of popery have been cOTrected. We 
have seen the saintly logenS, in msmy places, 
deprived of its fairest honours. We have seen 
a mortal blow given in France to the absolute 
power of the pope. What is still more sur- 
prising, we have seen, even in Spain and Portu- 
gal, the display of a spirit of opposition to the 
pretended infallible ruler of the church. We 
have seen the very order, that has been always 
considered as the chief support of the papacy, 
the order of the Jesuits, the fundamental cha- 
racteristic of whose" institute is an inviolable 
obligation to extend, beyond -all limits, the des- 
potic authority of the pontiffs; we have-seen, 
I say, that order suppressed, banished, covered 
with deserved infamy, in three powerful king- 
doms;* and we see, at this moment, their cre- 
dit declining in other Roman catholic states. 
We see, in several popish countries, and more 
especially in France, the Scriptures more ge- 
nerally in the hands of the people than in for- 
mer times. We have seen the senate of Ve.- 
riice, not many months ago, suppressmg, by 
an express edict,t the officers of the inquisition 
in all the small towns, reducing their power to 
a shadow in the larger cities, extending tho li- 
berty of the press; -and all this in a steady op- 

» Prance, Spain, and Portugal. 
- t Tills edict was issued in the montli of Fejiniary, 
17i)7. 
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position to the repeated remonstrances of the 
court of Rome. These, and many other facts 
fliat might be collected here, facts of a recent 
date, show that the essential spirit of popery, 
which is a spirit of unlimited despotism in the 
pretended head of the church, and a spirit of 
blind submission and superstition in its mem- 
bers, is rather losing than gaining ground, even 
in, those countries that still profess the religion 
of. Rome. 

If this be the case, it would seem, indeed, 
very strange, that popery, which is losing 
ground at home, should be gaining it abroad, 
and Bcqairing new strength, as some imagine, 
even in Protestant countries. This, at first 
sight, must appear a paradox of the most enor- 
mous size; and it is to be hoped that it will 
continue to appear such, upon the closest exa- 
mination. — While the spirit and vigour of 
lopery are actually declining on the continent, 

would fondly iiijpe, that the apprehensions 
of some worthy persons, with respect to its 
progress in England, are without foundation. 
To account for the growth of popery in an age 
of light would be incumbent upon me, if the 
fact were true. Until this fact be proved, I 
may be excused from undertaking such a task. 
The femous story of the golden tooth, that 
employed the laborious researches of physi- 
cians, chemists, and philosophers, stands upon 
record, as a warning to those who are over- 
hasty tc account for a thing which has no ex- 
istence My distance irom England, during 
many years past, renders me, indeed, less ca- 
pab^ of judging of the state of popery, than 
those who are upon the spot: I shall therefore 
confine myself to a few reflections upon this 
interesting subject. 

When it is said that popery gains ground 
in England, one of the two following things 
must be meant by tiiis expression: either that 
the' spirit of the established, and other reform- 
ed churches, is leaning that way; or that a 
number of individuals arc made "proselytes, by 
the seduction of popish emissaries, to the 
Romish communion. With respect to thp 
established church, Ilhink that a candid and 
accurate observer must vindicate it from the 
chai^ge of a spirit of approximation to Rome. 
We do not live in the days of a Laud; nor do 
his successors seem to have imbibed his spirit. 
I do not hear that the claims of church-power 
are carried high in the present times, or that a 
spirit of intolerance characterises the episcopal 
hierarchy; and though it maybe wished, that 
the case of subscription might be made easier 
to good and learned men, whose scruples de- 
serve indulgence, and be better accommodated 
to what is known to be tlio reigning theology 
among the episcopal clergy, yet it is -straining 
matters too far to allege the demand of sub- 
scription as a proof that the established church 
is verging toward popery. As to the Protes- 
tant dissenting churches in England and Ire- 
land, they stand so avowedly clear of all' im- 
putations of this, nature, that it is utterly un- 
necessary to vindicate them on this head. If 
any thing of this kind is to be apprehended 
from any quarter within the pale of the Refor- 
mation, it is from the quarter of fanaticism, 
which, by diserediting free inquiry, crying down 



human learning, and encouraffing those pre- 
tended illuminations and impulses which give 
imagination and.undue ascendency in religion, 
lays weak minds open to the seductions of a 
church, which, has always made its conquests 
by wild visions and false miracles, addressed 
to the passions and fancies of men. Cry down 
reason, preach up implicit faith, extinguish the 
lamp of free inquiry, make inward experience 
the test of truth; and then the main barriers 
against popery will bo removed-. Persons 
who follow this method possibly may continue 
Protestants; but there is no security against 
their becoming Papists., if the occasion is pre- 
sented. Were they placed in a scene where 
artful priests and enthusiastic monks could 
play their engines of conversion, their Protes- 
tant &ith would be very likely to fail. 

If by the supposed growth of popery bo 
meant, thq success of the. Romish emissaries in 
making proselytes to their communion, here 
again the question turns upoaa matter of fact, 
upon which I cannot venture to pronounce. 
There is no -doubt that the Romish hierarchy 
carries on its operations under the shade of an 
indulgent connivance; and it is to be feared 
that its rnembets are i wiser (i. e. more artful 
and ^^aloiis') in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light.' The establishment of the Pro- 
testant religion inspires, it is to be feared, an 
indolent security into the hearts of its friends. 
Ease and negligence are the fi-uits of prosperity; 
and. this maxim even extends to religion. It is 
not unusual to see a victorious general sleep 
upon his laurels, and thus give advantage to 
an enemy, Whom adversity renders vigilant. 
All good and true Protestants will heartily 
wish that this were otherwise. They will be 
sincerely afflicted at any decline that may hap- 
pen in the zeal and vigilance that ought ever 
to be einployed against popery and its emis- 
saries, since they can never cease to consider 
it OS a system of wretched superstition and 
political despotism, and must particularly look 
upon popery in the British isles as pregnant 
with the principles of disaffection and rebellion, 
and as at invariable enmity with our religious 
liberty and our happy civil constitution. But , 
still there is reason to hope, that it makes very 
little progress, notwithstanding the apprehen- j. 
sions that have been entertained on this subject. 
The insidious publications of a Taafe and a 
Philips, who abuse >the terms of charity, phi- 
lanthropy, and humanity, in their flimsy apolo- 
gies for a church whose tender mercies are known 
to be cruel, have alarmed many well-meaning 
persons. But it is much more wise, as well as 
noble, to be vigilant . and steady against the 
enemy, than to take the alarm at the smallest 
of his motions, and to fall into a panic, as if 
we were conscious of our weakness. Be that 
as it will, I return to m-y first principle, and 
am still persuaded,. that the Protestant church, 
and its prevailing spirit, are, at this present 
time, as averse to popery, as they were at any 
period since the Reformation, jind that the 
thriving state of learning and philosogliy, is 
adapted to confirm them m this well-founded 
aversion. Should it even be granted that pro- 
selytes to popery have been made, ainong the 
ignorant and- unwary, by the emissaries of 
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Rome, this would by no means invalidate what 
I here maintain, though it may justly be con- 
sidered as a powerful incentive to the zeal and 
vigilance of rulers temporal and spiritual, of 
the pastors and people of the reformed churches, 
against the encroachments of Rome. 

The author of the Confessional complains, 
and perhaps justly, of the bold and public ap- 
pearance which popery has of late' made in 
England. " The papists (sojs he) strengthen- 
ed and animated by an influx of Jesuits, ex- 
pelled even from popish countries for crimes 
and practices of the worst complexion, open 
public mass-houses, &,nd affront the laws of this 
Protestant kingdom in^Jtlier respects, not with- 
out insulting some of those who endeavour to 
check their insolence. And we are told, with 
the utmost coolness and composure, that por 
pish bishops go about here, and exercise every 
part of their function, without offence, and 
without observation." This is, indeed, a cir- 
cumstance that the friends of reformation and 
religious liberty cannot behold without offence: 
I say, the friends of religious liberty; because 
the maintenance of all liberty, both civil and 
religious, depends on circumscribing popery 
within proper bounds, since it is not a system 
of innocemt speculative opinions, but a yoke of 
despotism, an enormous mixture of princely 
and priestly tyranny, designed to enslave the 
consciences of mankind, and to destroy their 
most sacred and invaluable rights. But; at the 
same time, I do not think we can, from this' 
public appearance of popery, rationally con- 
clude that it gains ground, much- less (as the 
author of the Confessional suggests,) ' that the 
two hierarchies (i. e. the episcopal and the po- 
pish) are growing daily more and more into a 
resemblance of each other.' The natural-rea- 
son of this bold appearance of popery is the 
spirit of toleration, that has been carried to a 



great height, and has rendered the execution 
of the laws against papists, in recent times, less 
rigorous and severe.' 

How it may be proper to act with regard to 
the growing insolence of popery, is a matter 
that must be lefl to the wisdom and clemency 
of government. Rigour against any thing that 
bears the name of reJigion, gives pain to a can- 
did and geiierous mind; and it is certainly more 
eligible to extend too far, than to circumscribe 
too narrowly, the bounds of forbearance and 
indulgent charity. 

If the dangerous tendency of. popery, consi- 
dered as a pernicious system of policy, should 
be pleaded as a sufiicient reason to except it 
from the indulgence due to merely speculative 
systems of theology; — if the voice of history 
should be appealed to, as declaring the assassi 
nations, rebellions, conspiracies, the horrid 
scenes of carnage and desolation, that popery 
has produced;^f standing principles and 
maxims of the Romish chui-ch should be quot- 
ed, which authorize these enormities; — ^if it 
should be alleged, finally, that popery is much 
more malignant and dangerous in Great Bri- 
tain than in any other Protestant country; — I 
acknowledge that all these pleas against it are 
well-founded, and plead for inodifications to 
the connivance which the clemency of govern- 
ment may think proper to grant to that un- 
friendly system of religion. AH I wish is, that 
mercy and humanity may ever accompany the 
execution of justice, and that nojiiing like 
merely religious persecution may stain the Bri- 
tish annals; and all I maintain with respeijtto 
the chief point under consideration is,.that.the 
public appearance of popery, which is justly 
complained of, is no certain, proof of its growth, 
but rather shows its indiscretion than its strength, 
and the declining vigour of our zeal than-tho 
growing influence of it) maxims. 
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A CIRCUMSTANTIAL AND EXACT ACCOUNT OF THE CORRESPONDENCE THATWAS.CAE- 
EIED ON, IN THE YEARS 1717 AND 1718, BETWEEN DR. WILUAM WAKE, ARCIIBlSHOP 
OF CANTERBURY, AND CERTAIN DOCTORS OF THE SORBONNE AT PARIS, RELATIVE 
TO A PROJECT OP UNION BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND GALLICAN CHURCHES.- 

Magis arnica vpritas. 



When the famous Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, 
laid an insidious snare for unthinking Protes- 
tants, in his artful Exposition of the Doctrine, 
of the Church of Rome, the pious and learned 
Dr. Wake unmasked this deceiver; and the 
writings he published on this occasion gave 
him a distinguished rank among the victorious 
champions of the Protestant cause. Should 
any person, who had perused these writings, 
be informed, that this 'pretended champion of 
the Protestant religion had set on foot a pro- 
ject of union with a pbpish church, with con- 
cessions in favour of the grossest superstition 
and idolatry," he would be apt to stare; at 
least he would requira. the strongest .possible 
* See tire Coiiftssional, 2il edition; Pref. p. Ixxvi. 



evidence for a fact, in all appearance so con- 
tradictory ^nd unaccountable. This accusa- 
tion has, nevertheless, been brought against 
the eminent prelate, by the ingenious and in- 
trepid author of the Confessional; and it is 
founded upon an extraordinary passage in Dr. 
Mpsheim's Ecclesiastical History; where we 
are, told, that Df. Wake 'formed a project of 
peace and union between the English and Gal- 
liean churches; founded upon this condition, 
that each of the two communities should re- 
tain the greatest part of their respective and 
peculiar doctrines.'* This passage, though it 



* Dr. Mosheim had certainly a very imperfect'idea 
of .this correspondence; and he seems to have been 
misled by the account of it, which Kiorning has gi- 
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is,~perhapSj too uncharitably interpreted by 
the author already mentioned, would fiimisli, 
without doubt, just matter of censure, were it 
'bunded in truUi. I was both surprised and 
perplexed-while I was translating it. I could 
not immediately procure proper information 
with respect to the fact, nor <;ould I examine 
Mosheim's proofe of tliis strange assertion, be- 
cause he alleged none. Destitute of materials, 
eiUier to invalidate or confirm the &ct, I made 
a slight mentioui. in a short note, of a corres- 
pondenqe which Jiad been carried on between 
archbishop Wake and Dr. Du-Pin, with the 
paiticularsof which I was not acquainted; and, 
in this my ignorance, only fiiade a general 
observation, drawn from Dr. Wake's known 
zeal for the Protestant religion, which was de- 

ven in his dissertation De Consecrationibus Episco- 
porum Anglorum, published at ' Helmstadt in 1739; 
which account, hotwithstandirig the means of infor- 
mation its author seemed to have by his journey to 
England, and his conversations with Dr. Courayer, 
is full of mistakes. Thus Kiorning tells us, that Dr. 
Wake submitted, to the judgment of the Romish 
doctors, his correspondents, the conditions of peace 
between the twd churches, which Ae had drawn up; — 
that he sent a learned man TDr. Wilkins, his chap- 
lain) to.Paris, to forward ana complete, if possible, 
the projected union;-Tthat, in a certain assembly 
bolden at Paris, 'the difficulties of promoting this 
union without the pope^s concurrence were insisted 
upon by some-men of high rank, who .seemed inclin- 
ed to the union, and that these diiiiculties'put an 
end to the conferences; — that,' however, two French 
divines (whom he supposes to be Du-Pin and Girar^ 
din) were sent to England<to propose new terms. It 
now happens unluckily for Mr. Kiorning's reputa- 
tion as an historian, that not one syllable of all this 
is true, as will appear sufficiently to the reader, who 
peruses with attention the account and the pieces 
which I here lay before the public. But one of the 
most egregious errors in the account given by.Kiorn- 
ing, is at page 61 of his Dissertatioii, where he.says, 
that archbishop Wake was so much elated with the 
prospect of success .in the scheme j)f an accommoda-' 
tion^ that he acquainted the divines of Geneva with 
it in 1719, and plainly intimated to them, that he 
thought it an easier thing than reconciling. the Pro- 
testants with each other. — Let' us now see .where 
Kiorning.received_this information — Why, truly, it 
wasfrom'a letter of Dr. Wake to Professor Turretin 
of Geneva, in which there is not one syllable rela- 
tive to a scheme of union between the English and 
Galilean churches; and yet Kiorning quot6s a passage 
in tliis letter as the only authority he.has for this af- 
firmation. The case was this: Dr. Wake, in the for- 
mer part of his letter to Turretin, speaks of the suf- 
ferings of the Hungarian and Piedmontese churches, 
which he had successfully endeavoured to alleviate, 
by engaging George I. to intercede in their behalf; 
and .then proceeds to express his desire of healing 
the differences that disturbed the union of the Pro- 
testant churches abroad. ' Interim (says he) dum hiEc 
(i.e. the endeavours to relieve the Hungarian and 
Piedmontese churches) feliciter peraguntur, ignos- 
cite, Fratres Dilectissimi, eimajoris.quidem laboris 
atque difficultatis, scd longe maximi omnibus com- 
mbdi inceptum vobis proponam; unionera nimirum, 
&c.' Professor Turretin, in his work entitled, Nuhes 
Testium, printed only the latter part of Dr. Wake's 
letter, beginning with the words ' Interim, &c.' and 
Kiorning, not having seen the preceding part of this 
.etter, which relates to the Hungarian and Piedmon- 
lese churches, and with which these words are con- 
nected, took it into his head that these words were 
felative to the scheme of union between the Eng- 
lish and Galilean churches. Nor did he only take 
this into iis head by way of conjecture,- but he af 
iirms, very sturdily and positively, that the words 
nave this signification: 'Hiec verba (says he) tan- 
gunt pacis cum Gallis inst.iuTandai negotium, quod 
ex temporum rationibusmanifeetum est.' To show 
him, however, that he grossly errs, I have published 
Among the annexed pieces (No. XX.) the whole letter 
of archbishop Wake t" Turretin, 



signed, not to confirm that assertion, but ra- 
ther to insinuate my disbelief of it. It never 
could come into my head, that the interests of 
the Protestant religion would have been safe 
in archbishop Wake's hands, had I given the 
smallest degree of credit to Dr. Mosheim's as- 
sertion, or even suspected that this eminent 
prelate was inclined to form a union betvreen 
the English and Gallican churclhes, ' founde4 
on this condition, that each of the two com- 
munities should retain the greatest part of their 
respective and peculiar doctrines.' 

If the author of the Clonfessional bad given 
a little more attention to this, he could not 
have represented me, as ^i^firming the &ct al- 
leged by'Mosheim, much less as giving it what 
he is pleased to call the aarwtion of my appro- 
bation. I did not confirm the £ict; for I only 
said there was a correspondence on the subject, 
without speaking a syllable of the unpleasing 
condition that forms the charge against Dr. 
Wake. I, shall not enter here into a debate 
about the grammatical import of my expres- 
sions, as I have something more interesting to 
present to the reader, who is curious of infor- 
mation about archbishop Wake's real conduct 
in relation to the correspondence already men- 
tioned-. I have been &voured with authentic 
copies of the letters which passed in this cor- 
respondence, which are now in the hands.of 
Mr. Beavoir of Canterbury, the worthy son of 
the clergymati who was chaplain to lord Stair 
in the year 1717, and also with others, from 
the valuable collection of manuscripts left by 
Dr. Wake to the library of Christ-Church Col- 
lege in Oxford. It is from these letters that I 
have drawn the following account, at the end 
of which copies of them are prijite.d, to serve 
as proofs of the truth of this relation, which I 
publish with a disinterested regard to truth. 
This impartiality may be, in some measure, 
expected from my situation' in life, which has 
placed me ^t a distance from the scenes of re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical contention in Eng- 
land, and cut me off from those personal con- 
nexions, that nourish the prejudices of a party 
spirit, more than many are aware ofj but it 
would be still more expected from my princi- 
ples, were they known. 

From this narrative, confirmed by authentic 
papers, it will appear with the utmost evidence, 

1st, That archbishop Wake was not the^irat 
mover in this correspondence, nor the person 
who formed the project of union between the 
English and Gallican churches. 

2dly, That he never made any concessions, 
nor offered to give up, for the sake of peace; 
any one point of the established doctrine and 
discipline of the church of England, in order 
to promote this union. 

Sdly, That any desires of union with the 
church of Rome, expressed in the archbishop's 
letters, proceeded from the hopes (well found- 
ed, or illusory, is not my business to examine 
here) that he at first entertained of a conside- 
rable reformation in that church, and from an 
expectation that its most absurd doctrines would 
fall to the ground, if they could once be de- 
prived of their great support, the papal autho- 
rity; — the destruction of which authority was 
the very basis of this correspondence. 
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It will farther appear, that Dr! Wake consi- 
dered union in external worship, as one of the 
test methods of healing the uncharitable dis- 
sensions that are often ocpasioned by a variety 
of sentiments in point of doctrine, in which a 
perfect uniformity is not to be expected. This 
is undoubtedly a wise principle, when it is. not 
carried too far; and whether or lio it was car- 
ried too far by this eminent prelate,, the can- 
did reader is left to judge from the followino- 
relation: ^ 

In the month of November, 1717, archbishop 
Wake wrote a letter to Mr. Beauvoir, chaplain 
to the earl of Stair, then ambassador at Paris, 
in which hia grace acknowledges the receipt of 
several obliging letters from Mr. Beauvoir. 
This is manifestly the first letter which the 
prelate wrote to that gentleman, and the whole 
contents of it are matters of a literary nature.* 
In answer to this letter, Mr. Beauvoir, in one 
dated the eleventh of December, 1717, O. S. 
gives the archbishop the information he desired, 
about tlie method of subscribing to a new edi- 
tion of St. Chrysostom, which was at that 
time in the press at Paris, and then mentions 
his having dined with Du-Pin, and three other 
doctors of the Sorbonne, who talked as if the 
whole kingdom of France was to appeal (in 
the affair of the Bull Unigenitus) to a future 
general council, and who ' wished for a union 
with the church of England, as the most effec- 
tual means to unite all the western churches.' 
Mr. Beauvoir adds, that Dr. Du-Pin had desired 
him to give his duty to the archbishop.f Here 



* The perusal of this letter (which the reader will 
find, among the pieces here subjoined,- No. I.) is suffi- 
cient to remove the suspicions of the author of the 
Confessional, who seems inclined to believe, that 
archbishop Wake was the- first mover i n the project 
of uniting the English andGallican churches. This 
author, having mentioned Mr. Beauvoir's letter, iu 
which Du-Pin's desire of this union is communicat- 
ed to the archbishop, asks the' following question: 
' Can any man be certain that Beauvoir mentioned 
this merely out .of his own head, and without some 
previous occasion given, in the archbishop's letter 
to him, for such a conversation with the Sorbonne 
doctors?' I answer to this question, that every one 
who reads tHe .archbishop's letter of the 28th of No- 
vember, to which this letter of Mr. Beauvoir is an an- 
swer, may "be very certain that Dr. Wake's letter did 
not give him the least occaaion for such a conversa- 
tion, but relates entirely to the Benedictine edition 
of .St. Chrysostom, Martenne's Thesaurus Anecdoto 
rum, and Moreri's Dictionary. ' But, says our author, 
there ia an S^c. in this copy of Mr. Beauvoir's letter, 
very suspiciously placed, as if to cover something 
improper to be disclosed.'* But reafly if any thin, 
was covered here, it was covered from the archbi- 
shop as well as from tlie public, since the very name 
8^0, that we see in the printed aopy of Mr. Beauvoir's 
letter, stands in the- original. Besides, I would be 
glad to know, what there is in the placing of this, 
&c. that can give rise to suspicion? The passage of 
Beauvoir's letter runs thus: ' They (the Sorbonne 
doctors) talked as if the whole kingdom was^to ap- 
peaLto the future general council, &c. They wished 
for a union with the church of Englandj.as the most 
effectual means to unite all the Western churches.' 
It is palpably evident, that the 8^c. here has not the 
least relation to the union in questiourand gives no 
sort of reason to suspect any thing" but the spirit of 
discontent, which the insolent proceedings of t*ie 
court of Roiiie had excited among the French divines. 
' t See the Letters subjoined, No.' 11. 



* The other rfiflections that the author has there 
made upon the correspondence between archbishop 
Wake and the doctors of the Sorbonne, are examin- 
ed in the following note. 



we see a first hint, the very first overtiu^ that 
was mado relative to a project of union be- 
tween the English and Gallican churches; and 
this hint comes originally from the doctora of 
the Sorbonncj and is not occasioned by any 
thing contained in preceding letters from archbi 
shop Wake to Mr. Beauvoir, since the one only 
letter, which Mr. Beauvoir had hitherto receiv- 
ed from^ that eminent prelate, was entirely ta- 
ken up in inquiries about some new editions of 
books that were then publishing at Paris. 

Upon this the archbishop wrote a letter to 
Mr. Beauvoir, in which he makes honourablo 
mention of Du-Pin as an author of merit, and 
expresses his desire of serving him, with that 
benevolent politeness which reigns in our learn- 
ed prelate's letters, and seems to have been a 
striking line in his amiable character.* Dr. 



*This 'handsome mention' of Dr. Du-Pin, made 
by the archbishop, gives new subject of suspicion to 
the author of the Confessional. He had learned tha 
fact from the ^article Wake, in the Bdographia Britan- 
nica; 'but, says he, we are leilt to guess what this 
handsome mention was;— had, the biographer given 
us this letter, together with that of November 27, 
they might probably (it would have been more accu- 
rate to have sajA possibly,) have discovered what the 
biographer did nut want we should know, namely^ 
the share Dr. Wake had in forming the project of a 
union between the two churches.' This is guessing 
with a witness:— and it is hard to imagine how the 
boldest calculator of probabilities could conclude 
from Dr. Wake's handsome mention of Dr. Du-Pin, 
that the former had a share, of any kind, iaforminff 
the project of union now under consideration. For 
the ingenious guesser happens to be quite mistaken 
in his conjecture; and I hope to convince him of this, 
by satisfying his desire. He desires the letter of the 
37th (or rather the 28th) of November; I have refer- 
red to it in the preceding note, and he may read it at 
the end of this account. He desires theletter in which 
'handsome mention is made of Du-Pin; and 1 can as- 
sure hi«i, that in that letter there is not a single syl 
lable relative to a union. The passage that regards 
Dr. Du-Pin is as follows: I am much obliged to yoir 
(says Dr. Wake, in: his letter to Mr- Beauvoir, -dated 
January 2, 1717-18) for making my name known to 
Dr. Du-Pin. He is a^entleman by whose labours 1 
have profited these many years; and I do really ad- 
mire how it is possible for one man to publish so 
much, and yet so-correctly, as-he has generally done. 
I desire my respects to-hjm; and that, if there be any 
thing here whereby I may be serviceable to him,,he 
will freely command me.' Such was the archbishop's 
handsome mention of Du-Pin; and it evidently shows 
that, till then, there never had been tiny communi- 
cation between them. Yet these are all the proofs 
wlrich the author of the Confessional gives of the 
probability that the archbishop was the first mover 
in. this affair. 

But ' his grace accepted the party, a formal treaty 
commences, and is carried on in a correspondence of 
some length,' says the author of the Confessional. 
And I would candidly .ask that author, upon what 
principles of Cliristianity, reason, or charity. Dr. 
Wake could have refused to hear the proposals, 
terras, and sentiments of the Sorbonne doctors, who 
discovered an inclination to unite with his church? 
The'author of th&Confessional says elsewhere, ' that 
it was, at the best, ollicious and presumptuous in 
Dr. Wake to enter into a negotiation of this nature, 
without authority from the churchor the govern- 
ment.' But the truth is, that he entered into no ne- 
gotiation or treaty on this head; he considered the 
letters that"were written ^ti both sides as a personal 
correspondence between indrvidiials, who could-not 
commence a negotiation, untilthey had received the 
proper powers from their respective sovereigns; and 
,1 do think he was greatly in the right to enter into 
this correspondence^ as it seemed verylikely, in the 
then circumstances of the Gallican church, to serve 
the Protestant interest and the cause of reformation. 
If, indeed, in the course of this correspondence, he 
had discovered any thing like what Mosheim imputes 
to him, even a disposition toward a union, fouaded 
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Du-Piir improved this favourable occasion of 
writing to^the arclibishop a letter of thanka, 
dated January 31, (February 11, N. S.) 1717- 
; 18; in whicli, toward the conclusion, he inti- 
mates his desire of a union between the Eng^ 
lish and Gallican churches, and observes, that 
the difference between them, in most points, 
was not so great as to^ render a reconciliation 
impracticable; and that it was his earnest wish, 
that all Christians should be united in one 
sheepfold. His words are: ' Unum addam cum 
bon& venil tui, me vehementer optare, ut 

upon the condition that each of the two churches 
should retain the greatest part of their respective 
and peculiar doctrines, 1 should think his conduct 
liable to censure.- But no such thin^ appears in his 
letters, which I have subjoined to this account, that 
the candid examiner niay receive lUll satisfaction in 
this affair. Mosheim's mistake is palpable, and tlie 
author of- the Confessional seems certainly to have 
been too hasty in adopting it'. He alleges, that Br. 
Wake might have maintained the justice and ortho- 
dozy of every individual article of the church of 
England, and yet * give upsome of them for the sake 
of peace.^ , But the archbishop expressly declares. -in 

-his letters, that he wctuld give up none of them, and 
that, though he was a friend to peace, he was still 
a greater friend to truth. The author's-reflection, 
that, without some concessions on the part of the' 
archbishop, the treaty could not have gone a step far- 
ther, inay be questioned in theory; for treaties are 
often carried on for a long time without concessions 
on both sides, or perhaps on cither; and the archbi^ 
shop might hope that Du-Pin, who hud yielded seve- 
ral things, would still yield more;- but this remark is 
overturned by the ^ain fact. Besides, 1 repeat what 
I. have already insinuated, that this cori'espondence 
does not deserve the name of a treatj/.* Proposals 
were made only on Du-Pin's side; and'these propo- 
sals were positively rejected by the archbishop, in 
his letters to Mr. Beauvoir. -Nor did he propose any 

, thing in return to either of the Sorbon'ne doctors, 
but that they should entirely renounce the authority 
of the pope, hoping, though perhaps too fancifully, 
that, when this was done, the two churches might 
Gome to an agreement about other matters, as far as 
was necessary. But the author of the Confessional 
supposes, that the archbishop must have made some 
concessions, because the letters on both si^es were 
sent to Rome, and received there as ' so many tro- 
phies gained from the enemies of the church.' This 
supposition, however, is somewhat hasty. Could 

. nothing but concessions from the archbishop make 
the court of Rome consider those letters in that light? 
Would they not think it a great triumph, tliat they 
bad obliged Du-Pin's party to give up the lettfers as 
a token of their submission, and defeated the arch- 
bishop's design of engaging^ the Gallican church to 
assert its liberty, by throwing off the papal yoke? If 
Dr. Wake made concessions, whereare they? And 
if these were the trophies, why did not the partisans 
of Rome publish authentic, copies-of 'them to the 
world? Did the author of the Confessional ever 
hear of a victorious general, who carefully hid un- 
der ground the standardslie had taken from tbe ene- 
my? This, indeed, is a new method of dealing with 
trophies. Our author, however, does not, as yet, 
quit his 'hold; he alleges, that, the French divines 
could not have acknowledged the catholic benevolence 
of the arcbblshdp, if he made no concessions to them. 
This j*easoning would be plausible, if charity toward 
those who err consisted in embracing their errors; 
but .this is a-delinition of charity, that, I fancy, the 
ingenious author will give up, upon second thoughts. 
Dr. Wake's catholic benevolence consisted in his es- 
teem-for the merit and learning of his correspon- 
dents, in his compassion for their servitude and their- 
errors, in his desire of the reformation and liberty 
of their church, and his -inclinatio'n to live in friend- 
ship and concord, as far' as was possible, with all 
that bear the Christian name; and this' disposition, 
BO suitable to the benevolent g'enius of Christianity, 
will always reflect a true..and solid glory upon his 
character as a Christian bishop.-' 

* See post, note *'and the letters subjoined. No. XI. 
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unioms inter Ecclesias Anglicanam et Galli- 
canara ineundsB via aliqua inveniri posset: non 
ita sumus ab invicem in pjeiisque dissiti, ut 
non possimus mutuo recondiliari. Atque uti- 
nam Christiani o'mnes essent unum ovile.' 
The archbishop wrote an answer to this letter, 
dated February 13-24, 1717-18, Jn vrfii'ch hef 
asserts, at largej the p~urity of tlie church of 
England, in faith, worship, government, and 
discipline, and tells his correspondent, that he 
is persuaded that there are few things in the 
doctrine and constitution of that chiurch, which 
even he himself (Du-Pin) would desire to sM 
changed; the original words are: ' Aut ego ve-' 
hementer &,llor, aut in ea pauca admodunl 
sunt, qute vel tu— :immutanda velles;' and 
again, ' Sincere judica,.quid in hac nostra ec-' 
clesi4 invenias, quod jure daitinari debeat, aut 
nos atra heereticoriimj vel etiam schismatico- 
rum, nota inurere.' The zeal of the venera- 
ble prelate goes still &rther; and the nioderate 
sentiments which he observed in Dr. Du-Pin'sl 
letter induced him to exhort the French to 
maintain, if not to enlarge, the rights and pri- 
vileges of tjje Gallican uiurch, for which the 
existing diputes, about tlie constitution Uni- 
genitm, furnished the most favourable occa- 
sion. He also expresses his readiness to con' 
cur in improving any opportunity, that might 
be offered by these debates, to form a unioH 
that might be productive of a &rther reforma- 
tion, in which, not only the most rational Pro- 
testantS, but also a considerable number of thei 
Roman catholic churches, should join with the 
church of England; ' si exhinc (sa)rS the arch* 
bishop, speaking of the recent commotions ex- 
cited by the Constitution) aliquid amplius elici 
possit ad unionem nobiscum ecclesiasticum in- 
eimdam; unde forte nova qiisedam reformatio 
exoriatur, in quam noii' solum ex Protestanti- 
bus optimi quique, verum etiam pars magna 
ecclesiarum Communionis Romano-Catholic«B( 
una nobiscum conveniarit.' 

Hitherto we see, that the expressions of the 
two learned doctors of the English- and Galli' 
can churches, relating to the union under con' 
sideration, are of a vague and general naturei 
'When they were thus far advanced in their 
correspondence, an event happened, which ren- 
dered it , more tjlose, serious, and interesting, 
and even brought on. some particular mention 
of preliminary terms, and certain preparatives 
for a future negotiation. The event I mean, 
was a discourse delivered, in an extraordinary 
meetinff of the Sorbonne, March 17-28, 1717- 
18, by Dr. Patrick Piers de Girardin, in which 
he ejmorts the doctors of that Society to pro- 
ceed in their design of revising the doctrines 
and rules of the church, to separate things ne- 
cessary from those which are not so, by which 
they vi^Il show the church of England that 
they do not hold every decision of the pope 
for an article of faith. The learned orator ob- 
serves farther, (upon what foundation it is dif- 
ficult to guess,) that the English church may 
be more easily leco'nciled than the Greek was; 
and that th6 disputes between the Gallican 
church and the court of Rome, removing the 
apprehensions of papal tyranny, which terri- 
fied the English from the Catholic communion, 
will lead tiiem back into the bosom of the . 
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church, with greater celerity than they for- 
merly fled from it; ' Facient (says he) profecto 
offensioneS, qusevos inter et senatum Capito- 
Mnura videntur'intervenisse, ut Angli deposito 
servitutis metu, in ecclesi% greraium revolent 
alacrius quam olim inde, quorundara exosi ty- 
rannidem, avolarunt. Meministis ortas inter 
Paulum et Barnabam dissensiones animorum 
tandem eo recidisse, ut singuli'propagan^se in 
diversis regionibus fidei felicius insudaverint 
sigillatim, quam junctisviribus fortasse insu- 
dassent.' This last sentence (in which Dr.^ 
Girardin observes, that Paul and Barnabas 
probably made more converts in consequence 
of theiic separation, than thfey would have done 
had they travelled together, and acted in con- 
cert,) is not a little remarkable; and, indeed, 
the whole passage discovers rather a desire >of 
making proselytes, than ah inclination to form 
a Qoalition founded upon concessions and some 
reformation on the side of popery. It may, 
perhaps, be alleged, in opposition to t^is re- 
mark, that prudence required a language of 
this land, in the infancy of a project of union, 
whatever concessions might be offered after- 
wards to bring about its execution; and this 
may be true. ' 

After the delivery of this discourse in the 
Sorbonne, Dr. Du-Pin showed to Girardin 
archbishop Wake's letter, which was also com- 
municated to cardinal de Noailles, who admir- 
ed it greatly, as appears from a letter of Dr. 
Piers de Girardin to Dr. Wake, written, I be- 
lieve, April 18-29, n IS. Before the arrival 
of this lette? the archbishop had received a se- 
cond from Dr. Du-Pin, and also a copy of Gi- 
rardin's discourse. But he does not seem to 
have entertaijied any notion, in consequence 
of all this, that the projected union would go 
on smoothly. On the- contrary, he no-sooner 
received these letters, than he wrote to Mr. 
Beauyoir (April 15,. 1718,) that it was his opi- 
nion, that neither the regent nor the cardinal 
would ever come to a rupture with the court 
of Rome; and tha,t nothing, could be done, 
in poiiit of doctrine, until^ this rupture was 
brought about. He added, that fimdamentals 
should be distinguished from matters of less 
moment, in which differences or errors might 
be tolerated. He expresses a curiosity to know 
the reception which his former letter to Du- 
Pin had met with; and he wrote again to that 
ecclesiastic, and also to Girardin (JVIay 1, 
.1718,) and sent both his letters toward the end 
of that month. 

The doctors of the Sorbonne, whether they 
were set in motion by the real.desire of a union 
with the English church, or only intended to 
make use of this union as the means of inti- 
midating the court of Rome, began to form a 
plan of reconciliation, and to specify the terms 
upon which they were willing to bring it into 
execution. Mr. Beauvoir acquaints the arch- 
bishop, in July, 1718, that Dr. Du-Pin -had 
made a ro\igh draught of an essay toward a 
union, which cardinal de Noailles desired to 
peruse before it was sent to his grace; and that 
both Du-Pin and Girardin were highly pleas- 
ed with his grace's letters to them. These 
letters, however, were written with a truly 
Protestant spirit; the archbishop insisted, in 



them, upon the truth and orthodoxy of the ar- 
ticles of the church of England, and did not 
make any concession, which supposed the least 
approxunation to the peculiar doctrines, or the 
smallest approbation of the ambitious preten- 
sions of the church of Rome; he observed, oh 
the contrary, that it was now the time for Dr 
Du-Pin, and his brethren of the Sorbonne, to de- 
clare openly their true sentiments with respect 
to the superstition and tyranny of that church; 
that it was the interest of all Christians to un.. 
mask that court, and to ireduce its authority to 
its primitive limits; and that, according to the 
fundamental principle of the Reformation im 
general, and of the church of England in par- 
ticular, Jesus.Chiist is the only founder j source, 
and head of the church. Accordingly,' when 
Mr. Beauvoir had. acquainted the archbishop 
with Du-Pin's having formed a plan of union, 
his grace answered in a manner which showed 
that ho looked upon the removal of the Galli- 
can church from the jurisdiction of Rome as 
an essential preliminary article, without which 
no negotiation could even be cornmenced. " To 
speak freely (says the prelate, in his letter of 
the 1 1th of August, to Mr. Beauvoir,) I do 
not think the regent (the duke of Orleans) yet 
strong enough in his interest, to adventure at 
a separation from the court of Rome. Could 
the regent' openly appear in- this, the divines 
would follow, and a scheme might faidy be o£- 
fered for such ^ union, as alone is requisite, 
between the English and Gallican churches. 
But, till the time comes that the state will en- 
ter into such a work, all the rest is inere specu- 
lation. It may amuse a few contemplative 
men of learning and probityj who see the er- 
rors of the church, and groan under the ty- 
ranny of the court of Rome. It may dispose 
them secretly to wish well to us, and think 
charitably of us; but still they must call them- 
selves Catholics, and us heretics; and, to all 
outward appearance, say mass, and act so as 
they have been wont to do. If, under the shel- 
ter of Ga,llican privileges, they can- now and 
then serve the state by speaking big in the 
Sorbonne, they will do it heartily: but that is 
all, if I am not greatly mistaken." 

Soon after this the archbishop received Du- 
Pin's Commonitorium, or advice relating to the 
method of re-uniting the English and.Gallicaii. 
churches; of the contents of which it. will not 
be improper to give-here a compendious ac- 
count, as it was read in the Sbrbonne, and was 
approved there, and as the concessions it con- 
tains, though not sufficient to satisfy a true 
Protestant, are yet such as one woulu not ex- 
pect from a very zealous papist. Dr. Du-PjIu, 
after some reflections, in the tedious preface, 
on the Reformation, and the present state of 
the church of England, reduces the controversy 
between the churces to three heads; -viz, articles 
of faith, — rules and ceremoniesof. ecclesiastical 
discipline, — and moral doctrine, or rules of^ 
practice; and these he treats, by entering-irito 
an examination of the XX!SEX arUcles of the 
church of England. The first five ijf tliese ar- 
ticles he approves. With regard, to the Vlth, 
which affirms that the' Scripture contains all 
things necessary to salvation, he expresses 
himself thus: " This we will readily grant, 
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provided that you do not entirely exclude tra- 
dition, which does notexhibit "new articles of 
faith, but confirms and illustrates those which 
are contained in the sacred writings, and pfaces 
about them new guards to defend thedi against 
gainsayers,"* &c. ■ He thinkg that the apocry- 
phal books will not occasion much difficulty. 
He is, indeed, of opinion, that " they ought 
to be deemed canonical, as thdse books con- 
cerning which there were doubts for some 
time;" yet, since they are not in the first or 
Jewish canon, he Will allow them to be called 
Deutero- Canonical. He consents to the Xth 
article, which relates to free-will, provided that 
by the word power be understood what school- 
divines call potentia proxima, or a direct and 
immediate power, since, without a remote 
power of doing good works, sin could not be 
imputed. ^ 

,With respect to the Xlth article, whidfc^ con- 
tains the doctrine of justification, he thus ex- 
presses the sentiments of his brethren: " We 
do not'deny that it is by faith alone that \ye 
are justifiedj.but we maintain that faith, cha- 
rity, and good works, are necessary to salva- 
tion; and this is acknowledged in the following 
article.f 

'Concerning the Xlllth, article, he observes, 
"that there will bo no dispute, since many di- 
vines of both communions embrace the doctrine 
conta.ined in that article,'' (viz. that works done 
before the grace of Christ are not pleasing to 
God, and have the nature of sin.) He indeed 
thinks " it very harsh to say, that alj tliose 
actions are sinful which have not the grace of 
Christ for their source;" but he considers this 
rather as a matter of theological discussion 
than as a term of fraternal communion. | 

On the XlVth articlg, relating to works of 
■ supererogation (undoubtedly one of the most 
absurd and pernicious doctrines of the Romish 
church,) he observes, " that works of superero- 
gation mean only works conducive to salya- 
tion, which are not matters of strict precept, 
but of counsel only; that the word, being new, 
may be rejected^ provided it be owned that the 
faithfiil do some such works." 

He makes no objections to the XV, XVI, 
XVII, and XVIIIth articles. 

His observation on the XlXth is, that to the 
definition of the church, the words, under law- 
ful pastors, ought to be added; and that though 
all particular churches, even -that, of Rome, 
may err, it is needless to say this in a confes- 
sion of fiiith. 

He consents to the decision of the XXth ar- 
ticle, which refuses to the church the power of 



* The original words are; * Hoc luijenter admit- 
teinus, modo non excludatur traditio. queb articulos 
fidei novos non ezhibet, sed confirinat etexplicat ea,- 
qus in sacris titeris habentur, ac adversus aliter sa- 
pientes munit eoa novi^ cautionibus, it.aut nori liova 
dicantur, sed antiqaa nove.' 

t The original words are; * Fide sola in Christum 
nos justificari, quod articulo Xlmo exponitur, non 
iniiciamur; sed fide, charitate, et adjunctis bonis ope- 
ribUs, quEe omnitio neeessaria sunt ad salutem, ut 
articulo^sequenti agnoscitur.' 

f 'De articulo Xlllmo nulla lis erit, cum muUi 
theologi in eadem versentur sententia. Durius vide- 
tur id dici, cas omnes actiones quas ex gratia Christi 
non fiunt, esse peccaia -Nolim tamen de hacTetJis- 
ceptari, nisi inter theologos.' 



ordaining any thing that is contrary to the word 
of God; but he says, it must be taken for grant- 
ed, that ffie chtirch will never do, this in mat- 
ters which overturn essential points of faith, or, 
to use his own words, ' quse fidei substantiam 
evertant.'.. 

It is in conseqiience'of this notion that he 
remarks oh the XXIst article, that general 
councils,' received liy the universal church, 
cannot err; and that, though particular coun- 
cils may, yet every private man Tjas not a 
right to rejegt what he thinlis contrary to Scrip- 
ture. - ' 

As to the imptirtan,t. points of controversy 
contained in the XXlId article, he endeavours to 
mince matters as nicely as he can, to see if he 
can make the cable pass through the eye of 
the needle; and for this purpose observes, that 
souls must l)e purged, i. e, purified from all de- 
filement of sin, before they are admitted to ce" 
lestial bliss; that the church of .Rome does not 
afiirm this' to be done by fire; that indulgences 
are only relaxations or remissions of temporal 
penalties in this life; that the Roman catholics 
do not worship the cross, or relics, or images, 
or even saints tefore their images, but only pay 
them an external respect, which isnotof a re- 
ligious nature; and ^at even the external de- 
monstration of respect is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, which may be laid aside or retained 
without harm.. 

He approves the XXIIId article; and does 
not pretend to dispute about the XXIVth, 
"which-ordains the celebration of diviiie worship 
in the vulgar tongue. Hcjlndeed, excuses the 
La^n and Greek churches for preserving thto 
ancient languages; but, a^ .great care has been 
taken that every thing bfe understood by trans- 
lations, he allows, that divine service may be 
performed in the vulgar tongue, where that is 
customary. 

Under the XXVth artide he insists that the 
five Romish sacraments be acknowledged as 
such, whether instituted immediately by Christ 
or not. 

He approves the XXVlth and XXVIIth ar- 
ticles; andhe proposes expressing the part of 
the XXVIIIth that relates to Transubstantia- 
tion (which term he is willing to omit entirely,) 
in the following maimer: " Thatthe bread and 
wine are really changed ; into the body and 
blood of Christ,'which last are truly and really" 
received by all, though none but the faithful 
partake of any benefit fi'om them." This ex- 
tends, also to tile XXIXth article. 

With regard to the XXXth, Ke is for mutual 
toleration, and would have the recei vingof the 
communion in both kinds held indifferent, and 
liberty left to each church to preserve, or 
change, or dispense.,with its customs oh certain 
occasions. 

He is less inclined to concessions on the 
XXXIst article, and maintains that the sacri- 
fice of Christ is not only Qommemora'ted, but 
continued, in the eucharist, and that every 
communicant offers him along with the priest. 

He is not a warm stickler for the celibacy 
of the clergy,, but consefits so far to the 
XXXIId article, as to allow that priests ,may 
marry, where the. laws of the church do no* 
prohibit it. • 
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In the XXXIIId and XXXIVth articles, he 
acquiesces without exception. 

He suspends his judgment with respect to 
theXXXVth, as he never perused the homilies 
mentioned therein. 

As to the XXXVIth, he would not have the 
English ordinations pronounced null, though 
tome of them, perhaps, are so; but thinks thatj 
if a union be made, the English clergy ought 
to be continued in their offices and benefices, 
either by right di; indulgence, ' sive ex jure, 
sive ex iridulgentia ecclesiee.' 

He Eidmits the XXXyilth, so fiir as relates 
to the authority of the civil power; denies all 
temporal and all immediate spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the pops; but alleges, that, by virtue of 
hia primacy, which moderate, (he ought to 
have said immoderate) Church-of-England-men 
do not deny, he is bound to see that the true 
&ith be maintained; that the canons be ob- 
served every where; and, when any thing is 
4one in violation of either, J^o:- provide the re- 
medies prescribed for such disorders by the ca- 
non laws, ' secundum leges canonicas, at ma- 
Jutn resarciatur, procurare.' As to the rest, he 
Js of opinion, that every church ought to en- 
jdy its own liberties and privileges, which the 
pope .lias no right to infringe. He declares 
against going too far (ths expression is vague, 
but the man probably meant well) in the pun- 
ishment of heretics, against admitting the in- 
quisition into France, and against war withoiit 
a just cause. 

The XXXVIIIth and XXXIXth articles he 
approves. Moreover, in the discipline and 
worship of the church of England, he sees no- 
thing amiss, and thinks no attempts should be 
made to discover or prove by whose fault the 
schism was begun. He farther observes, " that 
a union between the English and French bi- 
shops and clergy may be completed, or at least 
advanced, without consultir^ the Roman pon- 
tiff, who may be informed of the union as soon 
as it is accomplished, and may be desired to 
consent to it; that, if he consents to it, the af- 
fair will then be finished; and that, even with- 
out his consent, the union shall be valid; that, 
in case he attempts to terrify by his threats, it 
- will then be expedient to appeal to a general 
council."* He concludes by observing, " that 
this arduous matter must first be discussed be- 
tween a few; and, if there be reason to hope 
that the bishops, on both sides, will agree about 
the terms of the designed union, that then ap- 
plication must bo made to the civil power, to 
advance and confirm the'workj". to wiiich he 
wishes all success. 

It is from the- effect which these proposals 
and terms made upon' archbishop Wake, that 
it will be most natural to form a notion of hia 
sentiments with respect to the church of Rome. 
It appears evident, from several passages in the 
writings and letters of this eminent prelate, 
that he -was persuaded that, a reformation in 
the cliurch of Rome could only be made gra- 

* ' Unio fieri potest aut saltern prompveri, incon- 
sulto pontifice, qui, facta unione, de eg ^dipone.bi- 
tur, ac Bdpplicitef rogabitiir, ut velit ci consenljre. 
Si-consennatjamperacta res erit; sin abnuat, njliij- 
ominus valebit hffic unio. Et si ininas- inten.te,t, ad 
concilium generale^ppellabitur.' 



dually; that it was not probable that they 
would renounce all their folUes at once; but 
that, if they should once begin to make con- 
cessions, this would set in motion the work of 
reformation, which, in all likelihood, would re- 
ceive new accessions of vigour, and go on until 
a happy change should be effected. This way 
of thinking might have led the archbishop to 
give an indulgent reception to these proposals 
of Du-Pin, which contained some concessions, 
and might be an introduction to more. And 
yet we find that he rejected this piece, as in- 
sufiicient to serve as a basis, or ground-work, 
to the desired union. On receiving the piece, 
he immediately perceived that he had not suffi- 
cient ground for carrying on this negotiation, 
without previously consulting his brethren,.^ 
and obtaining a permission fi-om the king for 
this purpose. Besides this, he was resolv- 
ed na#to submit either to the direction of 
Dr. Du-FIn, or to that of the Sorbonne, in re- 
lation to what was to be retained, or what was 
to be given up, in. the doctrine and discipline 
of the two churches; nor to treat with the 
church of Rome upon any other footing, than 
that of a perfect equality in point of authority 
and power. He declared, more especially, that 
he would never comply with the proposals 
made in Du-Pin's Ciommonitorium, of which 
I have now given the contents; observing that, 
though he was a finend to peace, he was still 
more a friend to truth: and that, " unless the 
Roman catholics gave up some of their doc- 
trines and rites," a union with them could ne- 
ver b^ effected. AH this is contained in a let- 
ter written by the archbishop toTVfr. Beauvoir, 
on receiving the Commonitorium. Thisletter 
is dated August 30, 1718; and the reader will 
find a copy of it subjoined to this appendix.* 
About a month after, his grace wrote a letter 
to Dr. Du-Pin, dated October 1,17/18, in which 
he complains of the tyranny of the pope, ex- 
horts the Gallioan doctors to throM*' off the pa- 
pal yoke in a national council, since a general 
one is not to be expected; and declares, that 
this must be the great preliminary and funda- 
mental principle of the projected union, which 
being settled, a uniformity might be brought 
about in other matters, or a diversity of senti- 
ments mutually allowed, vrithout any violation 
of peace or concord. The archbishop com- 
mends, in the same letter, the candour and 
openness that reign in the Gjmmonitorium; 
entreats ^Dr. Dn-Pin to write to him always 
upon the same footing," fireely, and vpithout dis- 
guise or reserve; and tells him he is pleased 
with several things in that piece, and with no- 
thing more than with the doctor's declaring it 
as his opinion, that there is riot a great differ- 
ence between their respective sentiments; but 
adds, that he cannot at present pve his senti- 
ments at large concemingthat piece.t 

Dr. Wake seems to have aimed principally, 
in this correspondenpe, at bringing about a se- 
paration between the Galilean church and the 
court of Rome. The terms in which the French 
divines often spoke about the liberties of their 



* See thjs Letter, No. III. 
f 'Bee this Letter to Du-Pin, No. V. as also the 
arcbbistiDp's (ettefs to Pr. P. Piers de Gjirardih, No. 

rt; - ■ 
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chuich, might give him some hope that this 
separation would take place, if ever these di- 
vines should be countenanced by the civil 
power of France. But a mai) of the arch- 
bishop's sagacity could not expect that Ihey 
would enter iiito a union with any other nation- 
al church all at once. He acted, therefore, 
with dignity, as well as with, prudence, when 
he declined to explain himself on the proposals 
contained in Du-Pin's Commonitorium. To 
_have answered- ambiguously, would have been 
mean; and to have answered explicitly, would 
have blasted his hopes^of separating them from 
Rome, which separation he desired upon the 
principles of civil and ecclesiastical liberty, in- 
dependent of the discussion of theological te-' 
nets. The archbishop's sentiments in this mat> 
ter will still appear &rther iirom the letters he' 
wrote to Mr. Beauvoir, in October; November, 
and Decembe^ 1718, and the January follow- 
ing, of which the proper extracts are here sub- 
joined.* It appears from these letters, that Dr.. 
Wake iiisisted still upon the abolition of the 
pope's jurisdiction over the Galilean churchj 
and leaving him no more than a primacy of 
rank and honour, and that merely by ecclesi- 
a^lcal authority, as he was once bishop of the 
imperial city; to which empty title our, prelate 
seems willing to have consented, provided that 
it should be attended with no infringement of 
the independence and privileges of each par^ 
ticular country and church. " Si quam praero- 
gativam," (says the archbishop in his letter to 
Girardin,t after having defied the court of 
Rome to produce any precept of Christ in fa- 
vour of the primacy of its bishop) " ecclesise 
concilia sedis imp'erialis episcopo cohcesserint 
(etsi cadente imperio etiam'ea preerogativa ex- 
cidisse merito possit censeri) tamen, quod ad 
me attinet, servatis semper regnorum iuribus, 
ecclesiarum Ubertatibus, episcoporum digni- 
tate, modo in ca^teris conveniatar, per me li- 
cet, auo&uatur quaiicumque primatu: non ego 
illi locum primum, non inanem honoris titu-- 
lum invtdeo. At in alias ecclesias dominari, 
&c. hieo nee nos unquam ferre potiiimus, nee 
vos debetis." 

It appears farther, from these letters, that any 
proposals or terms conceived by the archbishop, 
iii refatioii to this project of union,- were of a 
vague and general nature, and that his views 
terminated rather in a plan of mutual tolera- 
tion, than in a scheme for effecting an entire 
uniformity. The scheme that seeme4 to his 
grace the most likely to succeed' was, that 
" the independence of every national church, 
or any other, and its right to determine all mat- 
ters that arise within itself, should be acknow: 
ledged. on both sides; that, for points of doc- 
trine, they should agree sis far as possible, in 
all articles of any moment (as in effect the 
two churches either already did, or easily 
might;) and, inother matters, that a difference 
should be allowed until God should bring them 
to a union in them also."t It must be allow- 
ed, however, though the expression is still ge- 
neral, that the archbishop was for " purging 
out of the public offices of the church all such 



* See No. IV, VII, VlII, IX, X. t No. VI. 

t See the pieces subjoiired jo this appendix, No. 

yi«- 



things as hinder a perfect communion in di- 
vineservice, so that persons coming from one 
church to the. other might join in prayers, and 
the holy sacrament, and the public service."* 
He was persuaded, that, in the liturgy of the 
church of JEngland, there was nothing but 
what the Roman catholics would adopt, ex- 
cept the single lubric relating to the eucharist; 
and that in the Romish liturgy there was no- 
thing to which Protestants object, -but what 
the more rational Romanists agree might be 
laid aside, and yet the public offices be not the 
worse, or more imperfect, for the want of it. 
He therefore thought it proper to make the 
demands already mentioned the ground-work 
of the project' of union, at the beginning of 
the negotiation; not that he meant to stop here, 
but that, being thus far agfted, they might the 
more, easily go farther, descend to paTtidula.r3, 
and render their scheme more penect by de- 
grees.t 

The violent measures of the court of Rome 
against that part of the Gallican church which 
refused to admit the constitution Uniger^lus as 
an ecclesiastical law, made the archbishop ima- 
gine that it would be no difficult matter to 
bring this opposition to an open rupture, and 
to engage the persons concerned in it to throw 
off the papal yoke, which seemed to te borne 
with impatience in France. The despotic bull 
of Clement XI. dated August 28, 1718, and 
which begins with'the words, Pastoralis offieii, 
was a formal act of excommunication, thun- 
dered out against all the anti-constitutionists, 
as the opposers of the bull Unigenitus were 
called; and it exasperated the- doctors of the 
Sorbonne in the highest degree. It is to. this 
that the archbishop alludes, when he says, in 
his letter to Mr. Beauvoir, dated the 28d of 
January, 17 18,:^ " At present he (the pope) has 
f ut them Out of his communion. We have 
withdrawn Ourselves from his; both are out of 
communion with him, and I think it is not mar 
terial on which side the breach lies." But the 
wished-for separation from the court of Rome, 
notwithstanding all the prb vocations of its pon- 
tiff, was still &.t off.. Though, on numberless 
occasions, the French divines showed very lit- 
tle respect for the papal authority, yet the. re- 
nouncing it altogether was a step which requir- 
ed deep deliberation, and which, however in- 
cHned fliey might be to it, they could not make, 
if they were not seconded by the state. But 
^m -the state they were not Bkely to have 
any countenance. The regent of France was 
governed by the abbe Du Bois; and Du Bois 
was aspiring eagerly afler a cardinal's cap. 
This circumstance (not more unimportant liiat 
many secret connexions and trivial views that 
daily influence the course of public events, ths 
transactions of- government, and the. fate of 
nations) was sufficient to stop the Sorbonna 
and its doctors in the midst of their career; 
and, in effect, it contributed greatly to stop the 
correspondence of which I have been now 
giying an account, and to nip the project of 
union in the bud. The correspondence be- 
tween the archbishop imd the two doctors of 
the Sorbonne had been carried on with a highi 



--* Seethe pieces subjoined to this appendix, Na 
Vm. t See STo, VIJJ. j See Ifo. X 
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degree bf secrecy. This secrecy was prudent, 
as neither of the corresponding parties had 
been authorised by the civil power to negotiate 
a union between the two churches;* and, on 
Dr. Wake's part, it was partly owing te his 
having nobody that he could trust witii what 
he- did'. -He was satisfied (as he says in a let- 
ter to Mr. Beaiivoir) " that most of the high- 
church Bishops^and clergy would readily come 
into such a design; but these (adds his grace) 
are not men either to be confided in, or made 
use of, by me.'"t 

The correspondence; however, was divulg- 
ed; and the project of unioii engrossed the 
whole conversation of the city of Paris. Lord 
Stanhope and the earl of Stair were congratu- 
lated thereupon by some ^eat personages in 
the royal palace. *The duke regent himself 
and the abbe Du Bois, minister of foreign af- 
fairs, and Mr. Joli de Fleury, the attorney-ge^ 
neral, ^ve the line at first, appeared to favour 
the correspondence and the project, and let 
things run on to certain lengths. But the Je- 
suits and Constitutionists sounded the alarm, 
and overturned the whole scheme, by spread- 
ing a report, that the cardinal de Noailles, and 
his friends the .fansenists, were upoii the point 
of making a coalition with the heretics. Here- 
upon the riigent was intimidated; and Du Bois 
had an opportunity of appearing a meritorious 
candidate for a place in the sacred college. 
Dr. Piers Girardin was sent for to "court, was 
severely reprimanded by Du Bois, and strictly 
charged, upon pain of being sent to the Bas- 
tile, to give up all the letters he had received 
from the archbishop of Cahterbury, as also a 
copy of all his own. He was forced, to obey; 
and all the letters were immediately sent to 
Rome, " as so many trophies (says a certain au- 
thor) gained from the enemies of the church. "{ 
The archbishop's letters were greatly admired, 
as striking proofs both of his catholic benevo- 
lence and extensive abilities. 

Mr. Beauvoir informed the archbishop, by a 
letter dated February », ni9j N. S. that Dr. 
Du-Piu had been summonfed by the abbe Du 
Bois, to give an account of what had passed 
between him and Dr. Wake. This step natu- 
rally suspended the correspondence, though 
the archbishop was at a loss, at first, whether 
he should look upon it as favourable,- or detri- 
mental, to the projected union.§ The letters 



*br.'Wake seems to have been sensible of the im-. 
propriety of earrying on a negotiation of tliis nature 
without the approbation and. countenance of go- 
vernment. " I always (says he, In liis letter fo Mr. 
Beauvoir, which the reader will find at the end of 
this Appendix, No. XI.) took it for granted, that no 
step should- be taken toward a union, bat with the 
knowledge, approbation, and even by the authority 
of civil powersi All, therefore, that has passed hi- 
therto stands clear of any exception as to the Civil 
ma"istrate. It, is only a coriBultatSon, in order to 
find out away how a union might be made, if a nt 
occasion should hereafter he offered." 

f See the letters subjoined, No. IXr 

t These trophies were the defeat of the mod.erate 
part of the Galilean church, and the ruin of their 
project to break the papal yoke, and unite with the 
church of England. See above, note *, p. 170, where 
the conclusion which the author of the Confessional 
nas drawn from this expression is shown to be 
groundless. - ■ ~ . • 

S See his letter to Mr. Beauvoir, in the pieces sub- 
joined. No. XI dated February 5 (16,) 1718-19. 



which he wrote to Mr. Beauvoir and Dr. Du- 
Pin after this, express the same sentiments 
which he discovered through the whole of this 
transaction.* The letter to Du-Pin, more 
espeoially, is full of a pacific and reconciling 
spirit, and expresses the archbishop's desire of 
cultivating fraternal charity with the doctors, 
and his regr6t at the ill success of their endea- 
vours toward the projected imion. Du-Pin 
died before this letter, which was retarded by 
some accident, arrived at Paris.t Before the 
archbishop had heard of his death, he wrote to 
Mr. Beauvoir, to express his concern, that an 
account was going to be published of what had 
passed between tlie two doctors and himself, 
a,nd his hope, " that they would- keep in gene- 
rals, as the only way to renew the good design, 
if occasion should serve, and to prevent them- 
selves trouble from the reflections of their ene- 
mies," on account (as the archbishop undoubt- 
edly means) of the conce^ions they had made, 
which, though insufficient to satisfy true Pro- 
testants, were adapted to exasperate bigoted 
papists. The prelate ttdds, in the conclusion 
of this letter, " I shall be glad to know that 
your doctors still continue their good opinion 
of us; for, though we need not the approbation 
of^ men on our own account, yet I cannot but 
wish it as a mean.to bring them, if not to a 
perfect agreement in all things with us, (which 
is,not presently to be expected,) yet to such a 
union as may put an end to the odious charges 
against, and consequentiil aversion of us, as 
heretics and scbisma,tics, and in truth, make 
them cease to be so." 

Dr. Du-Pin (whom; the archbishop very sin- 
cerely lamented, as the only man, after Mr. 
Ravechet, on whom the hopes of a reformation 
in France seemed to. depend) left behind him 
an account of this famous correspondence. 
Some time before he died, he showed it to Mr. 
Beauvoir, and told him, that he intended to 
communicate it to a very great man (probably 
tlie regent.) Mr. Beauvoir observed to the 
doctor, that one would be led to imagine, from 
the manner in which this account was drawn 
up, that the archbishop made tlie first overtures 
with' respect to the corresponSence, and was 
the first who intimated his desire' of the union- 
whereas it was palpably evident that he (Dr 
Du-Pin) had first solicited the «ne and the 
other. Du-Pin acknowledged this fi'eely and 
candidly, and promised to rectify if, but was 
prevented by death. It does not, however, ap- 
pear, that his death put a final stop to the cor- 
i-espondence; for we learn by a letter from the 
archbishop to Mr. Beauvoir, dated August 21, 
ni9, tiiat Dr. Piers Girardin frequently wrote 
to iiis grace. But the opportunity was past; 
the appellants from the bull Unigenitus, or the 
anti-constitutionistSi were .divided; the court 
did not smile at all upon the project, because 
the regent was afraid of the Spanish party and 
the Jesuits; and therefore the contmuation of 
this correspondence after Du-Pin's death was 
without effect. 

Let the reader now, after having perused this 
historical account, judge of the appearance 
which Dr. Wake makes in this transaction. 



* See No. XI.-XVIII. 

t See his letter to Mr. Beauvoir, No. XV. 
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An imparCal reader will certainly draw frotix 
this whole correspondepce the following con- 
clusions: that archbishop -Wake was invited to 
this correspondence by Dr. Du-Pin, the most 
moderate of all the Roman catholic divines; 
that he entered into it with a view to improve 
one of the most favourable opportunities that 
could be offered, of withdrawing the church of 
France from the jurisdiction of the pope; a 
circumstance which must have immediately 
weakened the power of the court of Rome, and, 
in its consequences, offered a fair prospect of a 
farther reformation in doctrine and worship, as 
the case happened in the church .of England, 
when it happily threw off the papal yoke; — 
that he did not give Du-Pin, or any of flie doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, the smallest reason to 
hope that the church of England would give 
up, any one point of belief or practice to the 
church of France; but insisted, on the contrary, 
that the latter should make alterations and con- 
cessions, ii^order to be reconciled, to the Sbi- 
mef; — ^that he- never specified the particular al- 
terations, which would be requisite to satisfy 
the rulers and doctors of the church of Eng- 
land, but ..only expressed a general desire of a 
union between the churches, if that were pos-^ 
sible, or at least of a mutual toleration; that he 
never flattered himself that this union could 
be perfectly accomplished, or that the doctors 
of. the Gallican church would be entirely 
brought oyer to the church of England; but 
thought that every advance made by them, and 
every concession, must have proved really ad- 
vantageous to th(B Protestant cause. 

The pacific spirit of Dr. Wake did not only 
discover itself in his correspondence with the 
Romish doctors, but in several bthca: transac- 
tions in which he was engaged by his constant, 
desire of promoting union and concord among 
Christians; for it is well known, that he kept 
up a constant friendly correspondence with 
the most- eminent ministers of the foreign 
Protestant churches, and showed a fraternal 
regard to them, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of their discipline'and government from 
that of the church of England. In a letter 
written to the learned le Qeirc in 1716, he ex- 
presses, in the most cordial terms, his affection 
for them, and declares positively, that notliing 
can be farther fi:om histhoughtSj than the no- 
tions adopted by certain bigoted and furious 
writers who refuse tp embrace the foreign Pro- 
testants as their brethren, will not allow to 
their religious assemblies the denomination of 
churthes, and' deny the validity of their sacra- 
mente. He declares, on the contrary, these 
churches to be true Christian churches, and 
expressesa' warm desire of their union with the 
church of England. It will be, perhaps, diffi- 
cult to find, in any epistolary composition, an- 
cient, or modern, a more ielegant siinplicity, a. 
more amiable spirit of meelmess, moderation, 
and charity, and a happier strain of that easy 
and unaffected politeness which draws its ex- 
pressions from a natural habit of goodness and 
hiimanjty, than we meet with' in this letter.^ 
We see this active and benevolent prelate still 

* See an extract of it among the pieces Bubjoined, 
No. XIX. "^ 



continuing to interest himself in the welfiire of 
the Protestant Churches abroad. In several 
letters written "in the years 1718 and 1719, to 
the pastors and professors of Geneva and 
Switzerland, who were then at variance about 
the doctrines of predestination and grace, and 
some other abstruse points of metaphysical 
theology, be recommends earnestly to them a 
spirit of mutual toleration and forbearance, en- 
treats them particularly to be moderate in their 
demands of subscription to articles of Siith, and 
proposes'to them the example of the church ot 
England as worthy of imitation in this respect. 
In one of'these letters, he exhorts the doctors of 
Geneva not to go too far in explaining the na- 
ture, determiiiing the sense, and imposing the 
belief of doctrines, which the divine^ wisdom 
has not thought proper to reveal clearly in the 
Scriptures, and the ignorance of which is very 
consistent with a state of salvation; and he re- 
commends the prodence of the church of Eng^ 
land, which ha^ expressed these doctrines in 
such general terms, in its articles, that persons 
who. think very'differently about the doctrines 
may subscribe the arycles, without wounding 
their integrity.* His letters to professor 
Schurer of 3ern, and- to the excellent and 
learned John Alphonso Turretin of Geneva, 
are in the same strain of moderation and cha- 
rity, and are here subjoined,! !is every way 
worthy of attentive perusal. But what is more 
peculiarly worthy of attention here, is a letter 
written May 22, 1719,t to Mr. Jablonski of 
Poland, \yho, from a persuasion of Dr. Wake's 
great wisdom, discernment, and moderation, 
had proposed to him the foll(iwiiig question, 
viz. " Whether it- was lawful and expedient for 
the Lutherans to treat -of a union with the' 
church of Rome; or whether all negotiations 
of this kind -ought not to be looked upon as 
dangerous and delusive?" The archbishop's 
answer to this question contains a happy mix- 
ture of Protestant zeal and Christian charity. 
He gives the strongest cautions to the Polish 
Lutherans against entering into any treaty of 
union with the Roman catholics, except on a 
footing of perfect equality, and in consequence 
of a previous renunciation, on the part of the 
latter, of the tyranny, and even of the superi- 
ority and jurisdiction of the church of Rome 
and its pontiff; and as to what concerns points 
of doctrine, he exhorts them not to sacrifice 
truth to temporal advantages, or even to a de- 
sire of peace. It would carry us too far,, were 
we to give a, minute account of Dr. Wake's 
correspondence with the Protestants of Nismes, 
or of- Lithuania and other countries: it may 
however te affirmed, Jthat no prelate, since the 
Reformation, had so "extensive a correspon- 
dence with the Protestants abroad, and none 
could have a more friendly ohe. 

It does not appear, that the dissenters m 
England made to the archbishop any proposals 
relative to a union with the established church, 
or that -he made aiiy proposals to them on 
that head. The spirit o€ the times, and the 
situa,tion 6f the contisflding parties, offered lit- 



* See. the pieces here subjoined, No. XX. 
t See these letters, No. XXI, XXII, XXIII. 

t No. xxy, - 
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tie piospoct of success to any scheme of that 
nature. In queen Anne's time, he was only 
bishop of Lincoln; and the disposition of the 
house of commons, and of all the Tory part 
of the nation, was. then so unfavourable to the 
dissenters, that it is not at all likely that any 
attempt toward re-uxiiting them to the estab- 
lished church would have passed into a law. 
And, in the next reign, the fiice of things was 
so greatly changed in favour of the dissenters, 
and their hopes of recovering the rights and 
privileges, of which they had been deprived, 
■were so sanguine, that it may be well ques- 
tioned whether they would have accepted the 
offer of a union, had it been made to them. 
Be that as it will, one thiijg is certain,' and it 
is a proof of archbishop Wake's moderate and 
pacific spirit, that, in 1714, when the spirit of 
the court and of the triumphant part of the 
ministry was, with respect to the Whigs in ge- 
neral, and to dissenters in particular7 a spirit 
of enmity and oppression, this worthy prelate 
had the courage to stand up in opposition to 
the schismrbill, and to protest against it as a 
hardship upon the dissenters. This step, which 
must have blasted his credit at court, and 
proved detrimental to his private interest, as 
matters then stood, showed that he had a 
friendly and sincere regard for tlie dissenters. 
It is true, four years after this, when it was 
proposed to repeal the schism-bill and the act 
against, occasional conformity, both at once, 
he disapproved this proposal; and this circum- 
stance has been alleged as an objection to the 
encomiums that have been given to his tender 
regard for the dissenters, or at least as a proof 
that he changed his mind; and that Wake, 
bishop of Lincoln, was more their friend than 
Wate, archbishop of Canterbury. I do not 
pretend ^o justify this change of conduct. It 
seems to have been, indeed, occasioned by a 
change of circumstances. The dissenters, in 
their state of oppression during the mmistry 
of Bolingbrpke and his party, were objects of 
compassion; and those who had sagacity enough 
to perceive the ultimate object which 'that 
ministry had in view in oppressing them, must 
have interested themselves in their sufferings, 
and opposed thefr oppressors^from a regard to 
the united causes of Protestantism and liberty. 
In the following reign, their credit rose; and, 
while this encoursiged the wise and moderate 
men among them to plead with prudence and 
with justice their right to be delivered from 
several real grievances, it elated the' violent 
(and Violent men there are in all parties even 
in the cause of moderation) to a high degree. 
This rendered them formidable to till those 
who were jealous of [zealous for] the power, 
privileges, and authority, of the established 
church; and archbishop Wake was probably of 
this number. Se had protested against the 
shackles that iVere imposed upon them when 
they lay under the ftowns of government; but 
apprehending, perhaps, that the removal of 
these shackles in the day of prosperity would 
render their motions toward power too rapid, 
he opposed the abrogation of the very acts 
which he had before endeavoured to stifle in 
their birth. In this, however, ,it must be M- 
knowledged, that the spirit of party mingled 



too much of its influence with the dictates of 
prudence; and that prudence, thus accompa- 
nied, was not very consistent with Dr. Wake's 
known principles of equity and Qioderation. 
As I was at a loss how to account for this part 
of the archbishop's conduct, I addressed my- 
self to a learned and worthy clergyman of the 
church of England, who gave me the follow- 
ing answer: "Archbishop Wake's objection 
to the repeal of the schism-act was founded 
on this consideration only, that such a repeal 
was needless, as no use had' been made, or 
was likely to be made, of that act. It is also 
highly probable,.that he would have consented 
without hesitation to rescind it, had nothing 
farther been endeavoured at the same time. 
But, considering what sort of spirit was then 
shown' by the dissenters and others, it ought 
not to be a matter of great wonder, if he was 
afraid that, from the repeal of the other act 
(viz. that against occasional conftrmity,) con- 
siderable damage might follow to the church 
over which he presided; and, even supposing 
his fears to be excessive, or quite groundless^ 
yet certainly they were pardonable in a man 
who had never done, or designed to do, any 
thing disagreeable to the dissenters in any 
other afiuir, and who, in this, had the concur- 
rence of some of the greatest arid wisest of 
the English lords, and of the earl of Uay^ 
among the Scotch, though a professed Presby- 
terian." 

However some may judge of this particular 
incident, I think it will appear from the whole 
tenor of archbishop Wake's correspondence 
and transactions with Christian churches of 
different denominations, that he was a man of 
a pacific, gentle, and benevolent spirit, and an 
enemy to the feuds, animosities, and party pre- 
judices, which divide the professors of one holy 
religion, and by which Christianity is exposed 
to the assaults of its virulent enemies, and 
wounded in the house of its pretended friends. 
To this deserved eulogy, we may add what a 
learned and worthy divine* has said of this 
eminent prelate, considered as a controversial 
writer, even, " that his accurate and superior 
knowledge of the nature of the Romish hie- 
rarchy, and of the constitution of the church 
of England, furnished him with victorious 
arms, both for the subversion of error and the 
defence of truth." 



AUTHENTIC COPIES OF THE ORIGIJIAL LET- 
TERS FROM WHICH THE PRECEDING AC- 
COirNT IS DRAWN. 

No. i. 
A Letter from Archbishop Wake to Mr. Beotwoir. 
Lambeth, Nov. 28, S. V. nil. 
I AM indebted to you for several kind let- 
ters/and some small tracts, which I have had 

* Dr. Wlllism Richardson, master of Emanuel 
coUeKe in Cambridge, and canon of Lincoln. See 
his noble edition, and his very elegant andjudicioM 
continuation of Bishop Godwin's Commentarms de 
Praisulibus Angliffi, published.in 1743, at Cambridge. 
His words, (p. 167,) are: " Nemo usbiam ecclesiK Ko- 
raanffi vel Anglicanae statum penitius cognitum ex- 
ploratum habuit; et proinde in disputandi arenam 
prodiit tum ad oppugnandum turn ad propugnandura 
instructissiraus." 
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the favour to receive from you. The last, 
which contains an account of the new edition 
that is going on of Chrysostom, I received 
yesterday. It will, no doubt, be a very valua- 
ble edition; but, as they propose to go on with 
it, I shall hardly livfeto see it finished. They 
dp not tell us, to whom here we may go for 
subscriptions: and it.is toorauch trouble to 
make returns to Paris. They should, for their 
own advantage, say^ wtere subscriptions will 
be taken in London, and where>ne may call 
for the several volumes as they come out, and 
pay for the next that are going on. 

Among the account of books you were 
pleased to send me, there is one with a very 
promising title, Thesaurus .Snecdotorvm, five 
volumes. ' I wish I could know what the chief 
of those anecdotes are; it may be a book very 
well worth having. I admire they do not dis- 
perse some sheets of gnch worits. What they 
can add to make Moreri's Dictionary so very 
voluminous, I cannot imagine. I bojught it 
in two exorbitant volumes, and thought it big 
enough so. While I am writing this, company 
is come in, so that I am forced to "break oiTj 
and I can only assure you, that, upon all oc- 
casions, you shall find me very sincerely,' 
Reverend Sir, Tour faithfiil friend, 
W. Cant. 
N. B. This is the earliest letter in the whole collec- 
tion; and, by the beginning of it, seems to be the 
first-which the archbishop wrote to Mr. Beauvoir. 

No. II. 

A Letter from Mr. Beauvoir to Archbishop Wake. 
Paris, Dec. II, 1117, O. S. 
My Lord, — I had the honour of your grace's 
letter of the 28th ultimo but Sunday last, and 
the/efbie could not answer it sooner. A per- 
son is to be appointed to receive subscriptions 
for the new edition of St. Crysostom, and de- 
liver the copies. Inclosed is an account of 
Thesmurvs •Anecdotorunii Dr. Du-Pin, with 
whom I dined la^t Monday, and with the Syn- 
dic of the Sorbonne and two other doctors, 
tells me, that what swells Moreri's Dictionary 
are' several additions, and particularly the fami- 
lies of Great Britain. He hath the chief hand 
in this new edition. They talked as if the 
whole kingdom was to appeal to the -future 
general coimcil, &c. They wished for a union 
with the church of -England, .as the most ef- 
fectual means to unite all the western churches. 
Dr- Du-Pin desired me to give his duty to 
your grace, upon my telling him, that I Would 
send you an arret of the parliament "of Paris 
relating to him, and a small tract of his. I 
have transmitted them to Mr. Prevereau, at 
Mr. Secretary Addison's office. 

No. HI. 
A Letter from Archinshop Wake to Mr. Beauvoir.. 
Aug. 30, ni8. 
1 TOLD you in one of my last letters, how 
little I expected from the present pretences of 
aunion with us. Since I received the papers you 
sent me, I am more convinced tliat I was not 
mistaken. My task is pretty hard, and I scarce 
know how to manage myself in this matter. 
To go-any farther than I have done in it,' even 
Vol. II.— 45 



as a divine only of the church of England, 
may meet with censure: and, as archbishop of 
Canterbury, I cannot treat with these gentle- 
men. I do not think my character at all infe- 
rior to that of an archbishop of Paris: on the 
contrary, without lessening the authority and 
dignity of the' church of England, I must say 
it is in some respects superior. If the cardinal 
were in earnest for such a union, it would not 
be below him to treat with me himself about 
it. I should then have a sufiicient ground to 
consult with my brethren and to ask his ma- 
jesty's leave to correspona with him concern- 
ing, it. But to go on any farther with these 
gentlemen', will only expose me to the censure 
of doing what, in my station, ought not to be 
done, without the king's knowledge; and it 
would be very odd for me to have an authori- 
tative permission to treat vrith those who have 
no manner of authority to treat with me. 
However, I shall venture at some answer or 
other to both their letters and papers; and so 
have done with this afiair. 

I cannot tell well what to say to Dr. Da-Pin. 
If he thinks we are to take their direction what 
to retain, and what to give up, he is utterly 
mistaken. I am a friend to peace, but more 
to truth. And they may depend upon it, I 
shall always account our chufch to stand upon 
an equal foot with theirs: and that we are no 
more to receive laws from them, than we de- 
sire to imposs any upon them. In short, the 
church of England is free, is orthodox: she has 
a plenary authority withinherself, and has no 
need to rfecur to any other church to direct her 
what to retain, or what to do. Nor will we, 
otherwise than in a brotherly Way, and in a 
full equality of light and power, ever consent 
to have any treaty with that of France. . And 
therefore, if they mean to deal with us, they 
must lay down this for the foundation, that wo 
are to deal with one another upon equal terms. 
If, consistently with our own establishment, 
we can agree upon a closer union with one 
another, well: if not, we are as much, and 
upon as gpod grounds, afiBe independent 
church, as they are. And, for myself, as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, . I have more power, 
latger privileges, and a greater authority. tha,n 
any of their archbishops: from which, by the 
grace of God, I will not depart — no, hot for 
the sake of a union with them. 

Yoii see. Sir, what my sense -of this matter 
is; and may perhaps think that! have a little 
altered my mind since this afiair was first set on 
foot. As to my desire of peace and union with 
all other Christian churches, I am still the 
same: but with the doctor's Comraonitorium I 
shall never comply. The matter must be put 
ijito another method; 'and, Whatever they think, 
they must alter some of their doctrines, and 
practices too, or a union with them can never 
be effected. Of this, as soon as I have a little 
more leisure, I shall write my mind as inoffeir- 
sively as I can to them, but yet' freely too. - 

If any thing is to come of this matter, it will 
be the shortest method 1 can take of accom- 
plishing it, to put them in the rirfit way, ' If 
nothing (as I believe nothing vml be done in 
it,) 'tis good to leave them under a plain know- 
ledge of what wo think of ourselves and our 
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church, and to let them see, that we neither 
need nor seek the union proposed, but for their 
sake as well as our own; or rather neither for 
theirs nor ours; but in order to the promotion 
of a catholic communion (as far as is possible) 
among all the true churches of Christ. 

I have now plainly opened my mind to you: 
you will communicate no more of it than is 
fitting to the two doctors, but keep it as a tes- 
timony of my sincerity in this affair; and that 
I liave no design, but what is consistent with 
the honour and freedom of our English church, 
and with the security of that true and sound 
doctrine which is taught in it, and from which 
no considerELtion shall ever make me depart. 
I. am. Reverend Sir, 
Tour affectionate friend and brother, 
W. Cakt. 
No. IV. 
Irom Archbishop Wake to Mr. Beauvoir. 
Oct. 8, 1118. . 

Whatever ~be the consequence of our cor- 
responding with the Sorbonne doctors about 
matters of religion, the present situation of 
our affairs plainly seems to make it neofisaary 
for us so to do. Under this apprehension I 
have written, though with great difficulty, tvvo 
letters to your two doctors, which I have sent 
"to the secretary's office, to go with the next 
packet to my lord Stair. I beg you to inquire 
after them; they made up together' a. pretty 
thick packet, directed to you. In that to Dr; 
Du-Pin, I haye, in answer to two of his MSS., 
described the method of making bishops in our 
church. I believe he will be equally both 
pleased and surprised with it. I wish you could 
show him the form of consecratioUj as it stands 
in the end of your large common prayen-books. 
The rest of my letters, both to him and Dr. 
Piers, is a venture which I know not how they 
will tiike, to convince them of the necessity of 
embracing the present opportunity of breaking 
off from the pope, and going one step farther 
than they have yet done in their opinion, of his^ 
authority, so as to leave him only a primacy 
of place and honour; and that merely by eccle- 
siastical authonty, as he was once bishop of 
the imperial city. I hope they both show you 
my letters: they are at this time very long, 
and upon a nice point. I shall be very glad 
if you can any way learn how they, take the 
freedom 1 have used, and what they really think 
of it. I cannot so much trust to their answers, 
in whidi they have more room to conceal their 
thoughts, and seldom want to overwhelm me 
with more compliments than I desire, or am 
well able to bear. ^ , 

Pray do all you can to search out their real 
sense of, and motions at the receipt of these 
two letters; I shall thereby, be able the better 
to judge how far I may venture herfeafter to 
offer any thing to them upon the other points 
in difference between us; though after all, I 
still think, if ever a reformation be made, it is 
the' state that must govern the church in it. 
But this between ourselves. 

-No. V- 
Jl Letter from Jirchbishop Wake to Dr. Du-Pin, 

dated-October 1, 1718. 
SpectatissJmo Viro, erudit'oruiA suae gentis, si non 



et sui sfficuli principi; Duo. L. Ell. Du-Fin, Docturi 
Parisieiisi. 

Crul, prov, div. Cant. Archs. in omnihuB tv^^ttyuv xtti 

Din est, amplissime Domine, ex quo debitor 
tibi factus sum ob pllires tractatus MSS. quos 
tuo beneficio a dilecto mihi in Christo D. Beau- 
voir accepi. Perlegi dUigenter omnes, nee sine 
fiuctu: plurima quipp'e ab lis, cognitu dignissi.- 
ma, vel primiim didici, vel clariQs intellexi; 
beatamque his difficillimis temporibus censeo 
eccle^ifm Gallicanam, quce talem sibi in promp- 
tu habeat doctorem, in dubiis consiliarium, in 
juribus suis tuendis advocatum; qui et possit et. 
audeat, non modo contra sues vel eiToneos vel 
perfidos symmystas dignitatem ejus tueri, sed et 
ipsi sununo pontifici (ut olim B. Apostolus Pau- 
lusPetro) in faciem resistere, quia reprehensibi- 
lis est. Atque utinam hsec qus jam KomiB 
aguntur, tandem aliquando omnibus vobis ani- 
mum darent ad. jura vestra peAitiis aeserenda! 
Ut deinceps non ex pragmaticis (ut olim) sano- 
tionibus non (ut hoc fere tempore) ex concorda- 
tis, non ex praejudioatis hominum opinionibus, 
res vestras agatis; sed ea authoritate qua decet 
ecclesiam tam illustris ac preepotentis imperii; 
qua3 nulltr jure, vel- divine,. vel hjimano, alteri 
olim aut ecclesise aut homini subjicitur; sed ip- 
sa jus habet intra se sua negotia terminandi, et 
in omnibus, sub rege suo Ghristianissimo, po- 
pulum suiim commissum propriis suis'legibus 
et sanctionibus gubemandi. 

Expergiscimini itaque, viri, eruditi; et quod 
ratio postulat, nee refragatur religio, streuuS 
agite. Hoc bonormn subditorum erga regem 
suum officimn. Christianorum erga episoopos 
suos, heu! nimiQm extraneorum tyrannide op- 
presses, pietas exigit, flagitat, requirit. Excu- 
tite tandem jugum istud, quod nee patres ves- 
tri, nee vos ferre potuistis. Hie ad re&rma- 
tionem non preetensam, sed veram, sed justam, 
sed necessariam ecclesiie nostfse, primus fuit 
gradus. Quoe Caesaris erant, Csesari reddidi- 
mus; qusB Dei, Deo. Coronee imperiaU regni 
nostri siium suprematuin, episcopatui suarn 
«?'«", -ecclesiiB suam libertatem • restituit, vel 
eo solum nomine semper cum honore memo- 
randus, rex Henricus VIII. Haeo omnia sub 
pedibus conculcaverat idem ille tunc nobis, qui 
jam vobis inimicus. Ssepifls authoritas papalis 
intra certos fines legibos nostris antea fuerat 
coercita; et iis qiiidem legibus, quas siquis ho- 
die inspiceret, impossibile ei videretur eas po- 
tuisse, aliqua vel vi vel astutia, perrumpere. 
Sed idem nobis accidit .quodilhs; qui dsemo- 
niacum vinculis ligare voluere: Omnia frus- 
tra tentata: nihil perfacere inania legum repa- 
gula, contra nesoio.quos prcetextus potestatis 
divine nuUis humanis constitutionibus subditae. 
Tandem defatigatd regno dura necessitas sua 
jura tuendi oculos omnium aperuit. Proponi- 
tur quiEstio episcopis ac clerd in utriusque pro- 
vinciae synodo congregatis, an episcopus Ro- 
manus in sacris scripturis habeat aiiquam ma- . 
jorem jurisdictionem in regno Angliss quam 
quivis alius externus episoopua' In partem sa- 
nam, justam, veram, utriusque concilii suffra- 
gia concurrere. Quod episcopi cum sue clero 
statuerant, etiam regni ficademiEe calculo suo 
approbarunt, rex cum parliamento sancivit; 
adeoque tandem, quod unice fieri poterat, siib- 
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lata penitus polestas, qiiam nuUas leges, nulla 
jura, vel oivilia vel ecclesiastica, intra debitos 
fines- unquam poterant continere. En nobis 
promptum ac paratnrh exemplrim; quod sequi 
vobis gloriosum, neo miniiB' prosteris vestris utjie 
fiierit! Quo ■solo pacBM, absque' veritatis dia- 
pcndio, tueri valeatis, ac irridere brut'a de Vati- 
cano fulmina', quee jumdudum ostenditig vobis 
non ultra terrori esse, uptote a sacris scriptu- 
ris edoctis, quod maledictio ttbsqw causa prolata 
non svperveniet. — Prov. xxvi. 2. 

State eigo in libertate qua Christus vos do- 
naverit. Frustra ad concilium generale nun- 
quam convocandum res vestra? refertis. Frus- 
tra deoretorum vim suspendere curatis, quse ab 
initio injusta, erronea, ac absurda, ac plane 
nulla erant. Non talibus subsidiis vobis opus 
est. Regih. permiesione, ^authoritate sua a 
Christo commissa, archiepiscopi et episcopi 
vestri in concilium nationals coeant: academi- 
arum, cleri, ac prsecipuE utrorumque principis 
theologicae facultatis Parisiensis, concilium &.t- 
que auxiiium sibi assumant: sic muniti quod 
ssquum et justum fuerit decemant: ^uod de- 
creverint etiam "civili authoritate firmandnm 
curent: nee patiantur factiosos homines alio 
res vestras vocaie, aut ad judicem appellare 
qui nullam in vos authoritatem exposcere de-, 
beat, aut, si exposcat, merito a vobis recusari 
et poterit et debuerit. 

IgnosCas, vir a-oA.u;*«ff6o-T«T6, indignationi di- 
cam an amori raeo, si forte aliquantb ultra mo- 
dum commoveri videar ab iis quae vobis his 
proximis annis acciderint. Veritatem Christi 
omni qua possum animi devotione colo. Haiic 
vos tuemini: pro hae censuras pontificias'su- 
biistis, et porro fei:re^parati estis. 

Ille, qui se pro summo aO fereunico Christi 
vicario Venditat,' veritatem ejus sub pedibus 
prftterit, conculcat. Justitiam veneror: ac pro- 
inde vos injiistB, ac plane tyrannies, si non op- 
presses, at petitos, at comminatos; at idee so- 
' lum non penitus obrutos, subv«rsos prostrates, 
qui a Deus forori ejus obicem posuit, nee per^ 
miserit vos in ipsiiis manus incidere; non pos- 
sum non vindiearej et coiitra violentum op- 
pressorem, raeum qualecunquesvjffragi um ferre. 

Jura ac liberates inclyti regni, celeberrimse 
ecclesisB, prssstantissimi cleri cum honcre in- 
tueor. Hsec papa reprobat, contemnit; et, dum 
sic alios tractat, merito se ahis castigandum, 
certe intra, justos fines coecendiim, exhibet. 
Siquid ei potestatis supra alios episcopos Chris- 
tus commiserit, proferantur tabulce; jus evin- 
catur; cedere non reousamus. 

Siquamprserogativam eccle^iGe concilia sedis 
imperialis episcopo concesserint (etsi oadente 
imperlo, etiam ea praerogativa excidisse merito 
possit censeri;) tamen quod ad me attinet, ser- 
vatis semper regnorum juribus, eoclesiarum 
libertatibus,^ episcoporum dignitate, modo in 
caeteris conveniatur, per me licet, suo fruatur, 
qualicunque primatu: non ego illi locum pri- 
mum, non inanem honoris titulum invideo. At 
in alias ecclesias dominari; episcopatum, cujns 
partem Christus unicuique episcopo in solidum 
reliquit, tantum non in solidum sibi soli viiidi- 
care; siquis ejus injustse tyrannidi sese opposu- 
eiifc, ccelum ac terram in illius pemiciem com- 
jnovere; hsec nee nos unquam ferre potuimus, 
uec vos debetis. In hoc- pacis fundamento si 



inter nos semel conveniatur, in ctBteria aut 
idem sen,tiemus omnes, aut faeilS alii aliis dis- 
sentiendi libertatem absque pacis jactura oon- 
cedemus. 

Sed' abripit calamum meum nescio quis 
>Evia\iirixirii<ii, dum de vestris injuriis nimiilm 
sum sdicitus; et forte Jiberiils quam par esset 
de his rebus ad te scripsisje videbor. j 

Ego vero uti ea omnia, quae tu in tuo com- 
raonitorio, exaraveris, etiam ilia in quibus ab 
invicem dissentimus, grato animo accipio; it* 
ut aperte, ut candide| et absque omni fuco 
porro ad me scribere 'pergas, eaque .uraffunn 
qua amicum cum amico agere deceat, impri- 
mis a te peto; eo te mihi amiciorem fore exis- 
timans, quo simpliciils quo pjaniils, quicquid 
cenBueris,,liberB dixeris. 

Ncc de comnwhitorio tuo amplius aliquid 
hoc tempore reponam; in quo cum plurima 
placeant, turn id imprimis, quod etiam tuo ju- 
dioio, non adeo longe ab invicem distemus, 
quiri si de fraterna unione ineunda publica ali- 
quando authoritate delibefari contigerit, via fa 
cile inveniri poterit ad pacera, inter nos stabi- 
liendam, salva utrinque eeclesiae catholicEB fide 
ac v'eritate. 

Quod ad alteros tuos tractatus de constitu 
tione episcoporum in eeclesiisvacantibus, siqui- 
dem papa, legitimS requisitus, facultates suas 
personjs arege nominatij obstinate pernega- 
verit; in iis sane reperio qupd non tua eruditj- 
one et judicio sit; quare, ne prorsus «cri>/3!iA.oE 
discedam, ordinem tibi bieviter delineabo con- 
stituendi episcopos in hie reformata nostra ec- 



Tu judicabis, an aliquid magis canonlcB vei 
excogitari vel statui potuerit. 

No. VI. 
A Letter from 'ArchbisJwp Wake to Dr. P. Piers 

"" Gvtarixn, wtitttn in October, 1718. 
Prtestantiasimo Viro, consummatissimo Theologo 
. Dno Patricio Piers de Girardin, stxcrm Facultatis 

P,arisiensis Tlje"oIogiBe Doctori. 
Grul. prov. div. Cant. Ar<ihs. Gratiam, Faeem, ac Sa- 

lutem in" Domino. 

Post prolixiores epistolas ejuditissimo con- 
fratri tuo Dno X)ri Du-Piii hoc ipso tempore 
exaratas; quasqne ego pa,ulo miniis tuas quam 
illius existimari, yelim; facilius a te veniam 
impetrabo, vir speptatissime, si aliquanto bre- 
vius ad te rescribam; et in illis quidera^animi 
mei vel amori vel indignationi^ libere jndulsi; 
eaque simplicitate, qua decet Christianum, et 
maxime episoopum, quid vobis, mea saltern 
sententia, factu opUs sit, aperte exposut. Si- 
quid, vel tuo vel illius judicio, asperius quam 
par esset a me exciderit, cum vestri causa adeo 
commotus fuerim, facile id homini tam faene- 
vole erga vos animato, uti spero condonabitis; 
unaque reminiscemini, nullam unquam vobis 
stabilem inter vos pacem, aut catholicam cum 
aliis unionem, haberi posse, dum aliquid ultra 
merum honoris primatum ac =rposfpt»i, pohtifipi 
Romano tribuitis. Hoc nos per aliquot sae- 
cula experti sumus; vos jam sentire debetis, 
qui, nescio quo insano ipsius beneficio, adeo 
commodam occasionem nacti estis, non tam ab 
illius decretis appellandi, quam ab ipsius domi- 
nie ac potestate vos penitus subdueendi. Ipsa 
vos pro Bchismaticis habet; qualem vos eum ceh- 
sere debetis. Ipse a vestra ooramunione se suoa- 
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queseparandos publics denunciat. Quid Tobis in 
hoc casu faciendum? Liceat mihi veteris illius 
CtesareaB episcopi Firmilani verbis respondere; 
Bic olim Stephanum papam acriter quidem, sed 
non ideo minus juste, eastigavit: Fide qiia im- 
peritia reprehendere audeas eos qui contra menda- 
dmn pro veritote nitmitur. Peccatum vera quam 
magnum tibi exc^erasti, quando U a totgregir 
bm sddisti: excidisti eniin te ipmm, 7U)li te fair 
hre; Hqvidem Ule est vere schismaticus qui se a 
commwnione ecckdastica unitafis apostatam fece- 
rit. Drnn enim pvias oiiines o It abstinm, posse, 
solum te ab omnibus abstinuisti. Cvpr. Od. 
Epist: 15. ^ 

Agite ergo, viri eruditi, et quo vos divina 
providentia vocat, libenter sequimini. Cle- 
mens papa vos abdicavit; a sua et suorum cora- 
muniope repulit, rejecit. Vos illius authoritij,ti 
renunciale. Cathedrae Petri, quae in omnibus 
catholicis ecclesiis conservatur,'adhcBrete: etiam 
nostram nerefugiatiscommunionem; quibuscum 
si non in omnibus omnino doctrinEB Giiristia- 
nte capitibus conveniatis, at in prsecipuis, at in 
fundamentalibus, at in omnibus articulia fidei ad 
salutem necessariis, plane conc6ntitis; etiam in 
ciBteris, uti speramus, brevi concensuri. Hobis 
certs eo minus vos vel hsereticos vel sohismati- 
cos fore confidite, quod a papa ejecti pro haere- 
ticis et schismaticis Romae aestimemini. Sed 
eontr'ahenda vela, nee indulgendum huic meo 
pro vobis zelo, etsi sit secundQra scientiara. 
Prudentibus loquor; vos ipsi, quod dico, judi- 
cate. 

Ad literas tuas, praestantissime Domine, re- 
deo; in-quibus uti tuum de mediocritato mea 
judicium, maigis ex aifectu erga me tuo, quam 
secondiim merita mea prolatum gratanter ac- 
cipio, ita in eo te nunquam falli patiar, quod 
me pacis ecclesiasticae amantissimum credas, 
omniaque illi consequendaa danda putem, pra- 
ter veritatem. Quantum ad illam promoven- 
dam tu jamjam contuleris, ex sex illis proposi- 
tionibus quas tuis Tnseruisti Uteris, gratus ag- 
nosco: ac nisi ambitiosS magis qt^m hominem 
privatum deceat, me fra.ctQrum existimarem, 
etiam eruditissimis illis oonfratribus tuis doc- 
toribus Sorbonicis, quibus priores meas literas 
communicasti, eaadem per te gratias referi-em. 
Sane fecultas vestra Parisiensis, uti maximum 
in his rebus pondi^ merits habere debeat, sive 
numerum, sive dignitatem, sive denique erudi- 
tionem. suorum membrorum spectemus; ita a 
vobis exordium sumere debebit, unio ilia inter 
nos tantopere desiderata, siquidem earn ali- 
quando iniri voluerit Deus. „ 

Interim gratulor vobis post illustrissimum 
card. Noaillium, alterum ilium. ecclesiae Gal- 
licanse, fidei catholicae, columnam et ornameh- 
tum, proGuratorem regium p. D. Joly de 
Fleury ; quem virum ego non jam primum ex 
tuis Uteris debito prosequi honore didici, verum 
etiam ob ea quae vestri causa his proximis an- 
nis publics egerit, antea suspicere, et pene vene- 
rari, consueveram. Sub his dacibus, quid non 
sperandum. in publicum oestrum ac catholicae 
ecclesiae commodum? Intonet de Vaticano 
pontifex Romanus; fremant inter vos ipsos con- 
jurata turba, Romanae ciirise servi ma^s quam. 
suae GalliiE fideles subditi. His praesidiis ab 
eorum injuriis tuti, vanas eorum iras contem- 
nere valeatis. 



Ego vero, uti omnia vobis publics fausta ao 
feiicia precor, ita tibi, spectatissime vir, me 
semper addictissimum fore promitto. De quo 
qoicquid alias senseris, id saltem ut de mo cre- 
das jure poBtulo; me sincerS veritatem Christ" 
et amaro et quaerere, et, nisi omnino me faUat 
animus, etiam assecutum esse Nulli. Chris- 
tiano inimicus antehac aut futaut deinceps sum 
futuius: sic de erroribus eorum, qui a. me dis- 
sident, judico, ut semper errantes Deo judican- 
dos rellnquam. Homo sum, errare possum; 
sic vero animatus audaoter dicam, iiaereticus 
esse nolo. Te vero, siquidem id permittas, fra- 
trem; sin id minus placeat, saltem id indulgebis, 
ut me verS et ex animo profitear, excellentis- 
sime Domine, tui amantissimum. 

W. C. , 
No. VII. 

Extract of a Letter from ■Arclibishap Wake to Mr. 
Beameoir. 

Nov. 6, O. S. 1718. 

Toon last letter gives me some trouble, but 
more curiosity. I little thought, when I wrote 
to your two doctors, that my letters should 
havebrien read, much less copies of them given 
to any such great persons as , you mention. I 
write in haste, as yoa know, and . trust no 
amanuensis to copy for me, because ,1 will not 
be liable to be betrayed. And upon a review 
of my foul, and only copy of them, since I had 
your account from Paris, I find some things 
might have been more ECCcUrately expressed,, 
had I taken more time to correct my style. 
But I wish that may be the worst exceptior 
against them: I fear the freedom I took in ex 
horting them to do somewhat in earnest, upoi 
.so fair a provocatiop, with regard to the papa ' 
authority, though excused as well as I could 
will hardly go down so effectually as I coulfj 
wish with them. This raises my curiosity V 
know truly and expressly how that part of my 
letters operated on both your doctors; which by 
a wary observation, you may in good measure 
gather from their discourse. I caimot tell 
whether they showed my letters to you; if they 
did, I am sure you will think I did not mince 
the matter withthem in that particular. 

Of your two doctors. Dr. Piers seems the 
more polite: he writes elegantly both for style 
and matter, and has the iree air, even as to the 
business of a union; Yet I do not despair of 
Dr. Du-Pin, whom, thirty years ago, in his 
collection of tracts relating to church discipline, 
I did not think far from the kingdom of God. 

No. vm. 

Extract of- a Letter from, ^rehbishop Wake to 
^Mr. Beauvmr. 

Nov. 18, ni8. 
At present, my more particular curiosity 
leads me to know the sentiments of the. lead- 
ing men in France with regard to the court of 
Rome; firom -which, if we could once divide 
the Gallican church, a reformation in other 
matters would follow of course. The scheme 
that seems to me most likely to prevail, is, to 
agree in the independence (as to all matters 
of authority) of every national church on any 
others; and in their right to determine all mat- 
ters that arise within themselves; and, for 
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points of doctrine, to agree, as far as possible, 
in all articles of aijy moment (as irv effect we 
either already do, or easily may;) , and, for 
other matters, to allow a. difference', till God 
shall bring us to a union in those also. One 
only, thing should be provided for, to purge 
out of the public offices of the church such 
tilings as hinder a perfect icommunion in the 
service of the church, that so, whenever any 
come ffom us,to them, or from them to us, we 
may all join together in pirayers and the holy 
sacraments with each other, In our liturgy 
there is nothing but what they allow, save the 
single rubric relating to the eucharist; in theirs 
nothing but what they agree may be laid aside, 
and yet the public offices be never the worse 
or more imperfect for' want of it. Such a 
scheme as this, I take to be a more proper 
ground of peace, at the begiiming, than to go 
to more particulars; if in such a foundation 
we could once agree, the rest would be more 
easily built up<m it. If you find occasion, and 
that it may be of lise, you may extract this 
object, and offer it to their consideration, as 
what you take to be my sense in the begin^ 
ning of a treaty; not that I think Ve shall stop, 
here, but that, being thus &r agreed, we shall 
the more easUy go into a greater perfection 
hferoafter. I desire you to observe, as much 
as you can, when it is I may the most properly 
write to the doctors. I took the subject of 
the pope's authority in my last, as" arising na- 
turally, from the present state of their aSairs, 
and as the first thing to be settled in order to 
a union. How my freedom in that respect has 
been received, I desire you fi'Sely to commu- 
nicate. 

No. IX. 
Extract of a Letter from Archbishop Wake to 
t Mr. Beauvoir. 

. Dec. 2, 6. S. 1718. 

I AM glad the two doctors seem to receive 
my last letters so well. The truth is, that 
while they manage as they do with the court 
of Rome, nothing will be done to any purpose. 
And all ends in trifling at the last. We ho- 
nestly deny the pope all authority over us: 
they pretend, in words, to alio^ him so much 
as is consistent with what they call their Gal- 
ilean privileges: but let him ever so little tise 
it contrary to their good liking, they protest 
against it, appeal to a general coonci'l, and 
then mind him as little as we can do.; In ear- 
nest, I think we treat his holiness not qnly 
with more sincerity, but more respect than 
they: for, to own a power, and-yet keep a re- 
serve to obey that power only so far, and in 
such cases as we make ourselves judges of, is 
a greater afront, than honestly to comess that 
we deny the powers and, for that reason, re- 
fuse to obey it. But my design was partly to 
bring them to this, and partly to see how they 
would bear, at. least the proposal, of totally 
breaking off from the court and bishop of 
Rome. 

What you can observe, or discover more of 
their inclinations in this "particular, will be of 
good use; especially if it could be found out 
what the court would do, and how fer that 
may bo likely to countenance the clergy in 



such a separation. In the mean time, it can- 
not be amiss to cultivate a friendship with the 
leading men of that side, who may in time bo 
made use of to the good Work of reforming in 
earnest the Gallican church. ' I am -a Uttle 
unhappy that I have none here I yet dare 
trust with what I do; though I am satisfied 
most of our high church bishops and clergy 
would readily come''into such a design. Btit 
these are not men either to be donfided in, or 
made use of, by 

Your assured friend, 

W. Cajit. 
^. S. Did cardinal de Noailles know what 
autijority the archbishop of Canterbury has 
gotten by the reformation, and how much a 
greater man ho is now than when he was the 
pope's legatus natus, it might enicoUrage him 
to follow so good a pattern, and be assured (in 
that case) lie would lose nothing by sending 
back his cardinal's cap to Rome. I doubt 
your doctors know little of these matters. 

No. X. 

Extract cf a Letter from Archhishop Wake to 

Mr. Beauvoir. 

Jan. 23, O. S. 1718. 

When you see my letter (for I conclude the 
doctor will show it yoii,) you may do well to 
bring on the discourse of our episcopal rights 
and privileges in England, and particularly of 
the prerogatives <^f the archbishop of-Canter- 
buryj wliich, I believe, are greater than those 
of the archbishop of Rheims, or of all the 
archbishops in France. This may raise in 
them a curiosity to know more of this matter, 
which if they desire, I will take the first little 
leisure I have to give them a more particular 
account of it. We- must deal with .men in 
their own way, if we mean to do any good 
with them. They have been used to a pom- 
pous ministry, and, like the Jews heretofore, 
would despise the Messiah himself if he should 
come in a poor and low estate to -them. And 
therefore, though, for myself, I account all 
temporal grandeur as nothing, and am afraid 
it has rather hurt-the church of Christ, and the 
true spirit of piety and religion, than done any 
real service to eiwer; yet it may be the means 
of disposing these gentlemen to a more favour- 
able thought of, and inclination towards a re- 
formation; to convince them that they may 
return to the truth of Christianity, and, leave 
the corruptions of Rome, without losing aiiy 
honour, any power, that a servant of Christ 
would desire to be troubled withal- Had the 
first reformers in France yielded to this scheme, 
as we in England showed them an example, 
the whole Gallican church had come in to 
them, and been at this da;y as we are now: we 
must therefore, hit off the -blot which ftey 
made, and satisfy their-ambition so far as to 
show them that they may reform, without 
giving tip either their authority or revenues, 
and be still as groat, but much better bishops, 
under our circumstances, than under their own. 

As to the pope's authority, I take the differ- 
ence to be ,only this; -that we may all agree 
(without troubling ourselves with thp reason) 
to allow him a priiftacy of order in the epigQp- 
pal college. They woold^rhave it thought ne- 
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oessaty to hold communion Witlr liim, and al- 
low him a little canonical authority over them, 
as long as he will leave them to prescribe the 
bounds of it. We feirly say we know of no 
authority he has in- our realm; but for actual 
submission to him, they-as little mind it as we do. 
• At present he has put them out of his com- 
munion; we have withdrawn ourselves from 
his; both are out of communion with him, and 
1 think it ig not material on which side the 
breach lies. 

No. XL 
•S Letter from Archbishop Wake to Mr.Beauvoir. 
Feb. 5, 1718-19, O. S. 

1 DO not doubt that mine of the 1 8th of Jan- 
uary, with the two inclosed for my lord Stair 
and Dr. Du-Pin, are before this come safe to 
you. I should not be sorry H, upon this late 
transaction between the doctor and ministry, 
you have kept it in your hands, and not deli- 
vered it to him. I had just begun a letter to 
Dr. Piers, but havfe thrown aside what I writ 
of it, since I received your last; and must beg 
the fiivour of you to make ray excuse to him, 
with the. tenders of my hearty service, till I see 
a little more what the meaning of this present 
inquisition is. I am not so unacquainted with 
the finesses of courts, as not to apprehend, that 
what is now done may be as well in favour of 
the doctor's attempt, as againstit. If the pro- 
cweur^cneralhe indeed well afiFected to it, he 
might take this method, not only to his own 
security, but to bring the affair under a delibera- 
tion, and give a handle to those whom it chief- 
ly concerns, to discover their eentijnents of it. 
But the matter may be also put to another use, 
apd nobody can answer that it shall not be so: 
and till I see what is the meaning of this sud- 
den turn, I shall write no- more letters for the 
French -ministry t6 exanline, but content my- 
self to have done enough already to men wlio 
cannot keep their own counsel, and live in a 
country where even the private correspondence 
of learned men with one another must be 
brought to a public inquiry, and be made the 
subject of a state inquisition. I am' not aware, 
that in any of my letters there> one line that 
can give a just offence to the court. I always 
took^it for granted, that no step should be ta- 
ken toward a union, but with the knowledge 
and approbation, and even by the authority of 
civil powers; and indeed if I am in the right, 
tfiat nothing can be- done to any purpose in 
this case but by throwing off the pope's authxj- 
rity, as the first step to be made in order to it, 
it is impossible for any such attempt to be 
made by any power less than the king's. AH 
therefore that has passed hitlierto, stands clear 
of any just exception as to the civil magistrate; 
itls only a consultation, in order to find out a 
wav how a union might be made, if a fit oc- 
casion should hereafter be offered for the doing 
of it. Yet still I do not Kke to have my let- 
ters exposed in such a manner, though satisfied 
there is nothing to be excepted against m them^ 
and think I shall be kind to the doctors them- 
selves, to suspend, at least for a while, my far- 
ther troubling of them. I- hope you wiU en- 
deavour, by some or other of your friends, to 



find out the meaning of this motion; from 
whom it came; how far it has gone; what was 
the occasion of it; and what is like to be the 
consequence of it; what the abbe Du-Bois says 
of my letters, and how they are received by 
him and the other ministers. I shall soon dis- 
cover whether any notice has been taken of it 
to our ministry; and I should think, if the 
abbe spoke to your lord about it, he would ac- 
quaint you with it. 

No. XII. 

Extract of a IfCtter, from ArcMnshop Woke to 
Mr. Beawooir. 

Feb. 24, ni8. 

I DO not at all wonder that the cardinals Ro- 
han and Bissi should do all they can to black- 
en the good cardinal de Noailles, and in him 
the party of the Anti-Constitutionists, but esr 
pecially the Sorbonne, their most weighty and 
learned adversaries; and I am sensible that 
such a complaint is not only the most proper 
to do this, but to put the court itself under 
some difficulties, which way soever it acts upon 
it. > But I am still the more curious to learn, if 
it were possible, not only the proceedings of 
the ministry above board hereupon, but their 
private thoughts and opinions about it.- I am 
under no concern upon my own account, far- 
ther than that I would be unwilling to have 
my letters scanned by so many great men, 
which will scarcely bear the judgment of my 
very friends. You must do me the favour to 
get out of your doctors what will be most 
obliging to them, whether to continue to write 
to them, or to be silent for a while, till we see 
what will be the effect of this inquiry. In the 
mean time, it grows every day plainer what I 
said from the beginning, that no reformation 
can be made but by the authority, and with 
the concurrence of the court; and that all we 
divines have to do, is to use our interest to 
gain them to it, and to have a plan ready to 
offer to_them, if they would be prevailed upon 
to come into it. _ 

I am at present engaged in two or three 
other transactions of moment to the foreign 
proteStants, which take up abundance of my, 
time; God knows what will be the effect of it. 
Nevertheless, if I can in any way help to pro- 
-mote this, though I am at present without any 
help, alone, in this project, I shall do my ut- 
most, both to keep up my poor little interest 
with the two doctors and their firiends, and to 
concert proper methods with them about it. 
The surest way will be, to begin as well, and 
to go as far as we can, in settling a'friendly 
correspondence one with another; to agree to 
own each other as true brethren, and members, 
of the catholic Christian church; to agree to 
communicate in every thing we can with one 
another (which, on their side, is very easy, 
there being nothing in our offices, in any de- 
gree, contrary to their own principles;) and 
would they purge out of theirs what is con- 
trary to ours, -we might join in the public ser- 
vice with them, and yet leave one another in 
the .free liberty of believing transubstantiation 
or not, so long as we did noi require any thing 
to be done by either in purs.iince of that opi- 
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nion. The Lutherans do this very thing; many 
of them conununicate not only in prayers, but 
in the communion with us; and we never in- 
qUiie whether they believe consubstantiation, 
or even pay any worship to Clifist as present 
with the elements, so long as their outward 
actions are the same witli our own, and they 
give no oiFence to any with-tjieir opinions. 
, P. S. Since this last accident, and tiie pub- 
lic noise of a union at Paris, I have spoken 
something more of it to my friends here, who, 
I begin to hope, will fall in with -it. I own a 
correspondence, but say flot a tittle how far, 
or in what way, I have proceeded, more than 
th?it letters have passed, whigh can no longer 
be a secret. I have never shown one of my 
own or the doctors to any body. 

No. xm. 

Extract of a Letter fratit \drichbishbp Wake to 
Mr. Beawooir, 

'_■ March 16, S. V. 1716. 

I THANK you for your account of what passed 
between Mons.' Hop and you, relating to the 
project, of a union: I doubt tl^at gentleman 
will not be pleased with it; bedause, indeed, 
the Galilean church will never imite with any 
church that has, not an orderly episcopacy in 
it. I am very sorry toy poor letters are made 
so public. The next thing will be, that either 
the imprudence of our friends, or the malice of 
our enemies, will print them; an^i.then I shall 
have censures enough for them, perhaps some 
reflections printed upon them, or answers made 
to them; but this shall not engage me in any 
defence of them, or in taking any farther no- 
tice of them. I beg you to keep those I have 
written to yourself from all view; for I have 
no copies of them, and I wrote them as I do' 
my other ordinary lettera, without any gi-eat 
thought or consideration, more than what my 
subject (aa I was writing) led me in that in- 
stant to. This is the liberty to be taken with 
' a friend, where one is sure what he writes shall 
go no ferthei^ but,; for the same reason will 
require the strictest suppression frpm,any other 
view. Icannot yet guess what tdis turn means, 
nor how it will end: I wish your doctors could 
give you some farther light into it. 

p. S. I entreat you never to forget rge to the 
two good doctors,. whom I love and lionour: 
keep up the little interest I have with them. 
As soon as ever the present turn is over, I will 
write to Dr. Girardin. I hope, my lettera will 
not always be carried as erimimajs before the 
secretary of state, thougb I am persuaded he 
bears no ill-will to me. " ; 

No. XIV. 

Extract of a Letter from Archbishop Wake to 

Mr. Bemmoir. 

April 29, 1718. 
I AM much concerned to hear that Di. Du- 
Pin decays so fast: I feared by his last letter 
that he was sinking apace. ft:ay, is there any 
good print of him taken these last years.^ for I 
have one that was made when he was a youHg 
man. I am sorry Dr. Fiers grows faint-hearted: 
I never thought any thing could be done as 



to a reformation in France, without the autho- 
rity of the court; but I was in hopes the regent 
and others might have found their account in 
such an attempt; and then th6 good disposi- 
tion of the bishops, clergy, and Sorbonne, with 
the parlfament of Paris, would have given a 
great deal of spirit and expedition to it. I have 
done what was proper for me in that matter: I 
can now go no fartJier, till the abbot Du-Bois 
is better disposed; yet I shall still be pleased to 
keep up a little esteem between those gentle- 
men, which will do its some good, if it does 
not do them any service. I am apt to think, 
the good old man (Du-Pin) does not think us 
far from the kingdom of heaven. I have with 
this sent a letter of friendship to Dr. Piers, 
which you willbe so kind as to send him, with 
my kind respects. 

No. XV. 
Extract of a Letter from Archbishop Jfofce to 

Dr. DvrPin, dated Lambeth, May 1, 1719.- 
N. B. bu-Pin was dead before it arrived at Paris. 

SpmiAVERAM equidem tuik auetoritate, con- 
Btantia, eruditione, pietate, moderatione, quae 
omnia adeo in te, perfecta esse noscuntur, ut 
vix in aliis singula, praeolari aliquid ad Dei 
gloriam, gcolesiseque Gallicanie utilitatem, per- 
fici potui^e. Crediderim adveriisse tempus, in 
quo, excusso Romanee tyraimidis jugo, una no- 
biscum in eandem communionem coalesceretis. 
In dogmatibus, prout a te candide proponun- 
tur, non admodiim dissentimus: in regimine 
ecclesiastico. minus: in fundamentalibus, sive 
doctrinam sive disciplinam spectemus, vix om- 
nino. -Quam &cilis erat ab his initiis ad cou- 
cordiam progressus, modo animos haberemus 
ad pacem composites! Sed hoc principibus se^ 
ouli non arridet, unlonis inimicis eti.am pluri- 
n;um displicet: neque. nobis forte dabit Deus 
esse tarn felicibus, ut ad hnjusmodi unionem 
liostram qualemcunque operam conferamus. 
Relinquamus hoc illli, in cujus manu sunt re- 
rum omniuuLtemporaetoccasiones. Sufficiat 
voluisse aliq.uid in tarn insigni opere, fortS et 
semina in terram projecisse, quse fructuih tan- 
dem multiplicem proferant. Interim, quod 
nemo nobis denegare possit^ nos invicem ut fra- 
tres, ut ejusdem myst^ci corporis membra, am- 
plectamur. 

No.- XVI. 

Extract of a Letter from Archbishop Wake to 

•Mr. Beauvoir. 

. Feb. 9, S. V.-nl9-20. 
I HEARTILY wish there were either spirit or 
inclination enough in the Sorbonne to go on 
with our friend the abbe's project: but the fire 
decays, men's inclinations cool: tbe court 
will do nothing, and you are very sensible, that 
without tJie court nothing can he done in any 
such affair. Nevertheless, theirgood opinion 
gf the church of Eiigland should be kept up as 
much as possible; we should encourage them 
all we can to account of us as of brethren, who 
have only throvpn 'off, what they are weary o^ f 
the .tyranny of _the, court of Rome, without 
any change in any fundamentaL article, either 
of the doctrine or government of the Catholic 
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church; and upon this ground I shall be ready 
to continue a brotherly correspondence with 
any of their great men, provided it be done 
with such caution, as may not expose my let- 
ters ,to be made prisoners to a secretary of 
state, — aiihtag which can never become my 
character, and may carry an ill aspect, even in 
our own court, till the thing be rightly un- 
derstood. 

No. XVII. 

Extraet of a Letter from the Archbishop to Mr. 

Beauvmr, 

March 31, 1720. 
I. THANK you for your account of the pre- 
sent state of the French church.- It is a very 
odd one indeed, but will settle into an agree- 
ment at last. When once the appellants be- 
gin io break, the court will drive all the obsti- 
nate (as they will call them; I should name 
them, the honiest men, of courage and constan- 
cy) to a compliance. 

No. xvm. 

^zlroct (jf a Letter from the Archbishop to Mr. 
Beauvoir. 

April 19, O. S. 1720. 
I PERCEIVE, by some late letters from him 
(Piers Girardin,) that he begins to despair of 
the business of the constitution. " He has rea- 
son: the cardinal de Noailles is ensnared, and 
has gone too far to, retire. The new archbi- 
rfiop of Camhray Will be ?. cardinal; andthis 
affair of the constitution must procure the ca- 
lot for him. The regent himself is afraid of 
the Sjianish party, arid the Jesuits; and he will 
gain, or at least appease them. For all these 
reasons, the doctrine of the church, and the 
Gallican liberties, must be abandoned; and, on 
the slight pretence of a coramt. of no esteem 
with the ' opposite party, an accommodation 
vrill certainly be made; and those who -will 
not voluntarily go, shall be driven into it. If 
our poor friend be one of those who must here- 
by suffer, why may he not consider of a re- 
treat hither, and, since he cannot yet bring on 
a union with the two churches, unite himself 
with ours, from which I am sure his principles, 
and I believe his inchnations, are not greatly 
distant' But this must be managed very ten- 
derly, and rather by a kind of rallying, than a 
direct proposal of it. , If he inclines to it, he 
will easily understand, your meaningr if not, 
'tis best not to go on far with him in a matter 
in which you will have no good success. 

No. XIX. 

Extract qf a Letter from ArdibiAop Wake to 
Mr. U Clerc. 

April, 1719, 
Novum Testamentum Galhcrim, riotis tuis 
felioiter omatum, totum, nee sine fructu, per- 
legi. Prffifatione tua eidem prffifiya minfice 
aSectus sura; legi, rblegi, quin et ssepiiis dein- 
ceps repetam. Ita me in ipso- prassertim ejus 
initio commovit,^Qt veriE'pietatis m ea relu- 
centem spiritum nunquam satis laudare possun, 
Tel animo meo satis alte impiimere. 



. Et quamvis in annotationibus tuis queedam 
liberius dicta occurrant, quse non teque omni- 
bus placeant, neque mihi ipsi ubique satisfa- 
ciant; fero tamen, et vel in ipso tuo a communi 
sententi^ discessu aliquid mihi invenire videor, 
quod ignoscere magis quam acerbiils reprehen- 
dere debeam, multo minus inclementiils dam- 
nare. " Libertatem prophetandi, modo pia ac 
sobria sit, cum charitate ac mansuetudine con- 
jilncta, nee contra analogiam fidei semel Sanc- 
tis traditse, adeo non vituperandam, ut etiam 
probandam, censeam. De rebus adiaphoris 
cum nemine contendendum pnto. Ecclesias 
reformatas, etsi In aliquibus a nostra Anglica- 
na dlssentientes, libenter amplector. 0|tta- 
rem equidem regimen episcopale bene tempe- 
ratum,.et ab omni injusta dominatione sejunc- 
tum, quale apud nos obtinet, et, siquid ego in 
his tcbus sapiam, ab ipso apostolorum sevo in 
ecclesia receptum fuerit, et ab iis.omnibus ftiis- 
set reterituni; nee despero qiiin aliquando re- 
stitiitum, si non ipse vidaam,'.at posteri vide- 
bnnt. ^Interim absit ut ego tam ferrei pectoris 
sim, ut ob ejusmodi defectum (sic mihi absque 
omni invidia appellare liceat) aliquas earum a 
communione nostra abscindendas credam; aut, 
cum quibusdam futiosis inter nos scriptoribus, 
eas nulla vera ac vahda sacramenta habere, 
odeoque vix Chrisiianos esse pronuntiem. Uni- 
onem arctiorem inter omnes reformatos pro- 
curare qubvis pretio vellem. Hsbc si in regi- 
mine ecclesiastico ac publicis ecclesiarum offi- 
Ciis tJjtineri potuit; aut ego plurimum fallor, 
aut id solum brevi coriduceret ad animorum 
inter eos unionem conciUandam, et viam ster- 
neret ad plenom in oirinibus majoris momenti 
dogmatibus cpfacordiam stabihendam. Quan- 
tum hoc ad religionis nostrse securitatem con- 
duceret; quantum etiam ad pseudo-catholico- 
rum Romanensium conversionem, ceecus sit 
qui non videat. — Sed abripuit me longius quam 
par esset hsec semper mihi dulcis de pace ac 
unione ecclesiarum reformatarum cogitatio, &c. 

No. XX. 

Archbishop Wakens letter to the pastors and pro- 
fessors of Geneva. 

8th April, 1719. 

QtTAMvis literis vestris nihil mihi gratiiis 
potuit afferri, non tamen absque summo do- 
lore, vixi pculis siccis, eas perlegi; neque credo 
quenquam esse tam ferrei pectoris, qui ad ea 
maJa quse in illis Teferentur non perhorrescat, 
raireturque talia ab hominibus erga homines, a , 
popularibus erga populares suds, a Christianis 
denique erga Christiahos, idque (quod fidem 
omnem exuperare valeat) etiam religionis 
causa, fieri et perpetrari. 

Vos interim, venerandi viri, quod vestri erat 
ofiBioii, sedulo priestitistis. Delegates efcclesia- 
rum Hungaricarum amicS accepistis. Queri- 
moniam eorum, ea qua par erat charitate at- 
que sympathia ftatema audivistis; ' nullaque 
mora ad hibata, ad remedium malis ipsorum 
inveniendum omnes vestras cogitationes con- 
vertistis. Per illustres magistratus vestros, 
cseteros reformatse religionis principes atque 
sehatores, ad persecutiones horum fratrum 
vestrorum serio considerandas, excitavistis, et 
ut suam authoritatem interponerent ad sedari- 
das eorum oppressiones enixissimS obsecrastis 
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Denique, nequid vel minimi ponderia deside- 
letur quo studium vestrum in hoc tarn insigni 
charitatis opere exequendo optendatis, etiam 
mek qualicunque opera uti volnistis, ad ani- 
mum augustissimi regis nostri commovendum, 
ne in bac tam gravi sua necessitate aiSictis 
Christi servis deesset. 

O amorein vere Christianum! et qualem de- 
ceat ejusdem corporis membra erga se invicem 
habere! Dignum profecto et vobis, et eximio 
illo vestro congressu, opus; ujt quo prsecipuS 
tempore convenistis ad laudes Dei celebrandas, 
qui per diio jam secula religionem reformatam 
vobis ineolumem servayerit, eodem etiam illara 
ipsam religionem evangelicam in aliis regioni- 
bua oppressam, concussam, ac tantam non ex- 
tremum quasi spiritnm trahenfem, sublevetis 
et si fieri poBsit, in integrum restituatis. 

Ego vero, fi^tres charissimi, et propria vo- 
luntate motus, et vestro tam illustri exemplo 
impulsos, adeo eodem vobiscum ardore accen- 
dof, ut nihil non tentandum putem; quo ves- 
tris tam piis, tam justis, tamque benignis con- 
atibua optatum successum compararem. 

Imprimis igitur nobilem virum coraitem Sun^ 
derlandise primarium regis rainistrum sedulo 
adivi: literas vestras ill! communicavi; petii, 
oravi, ut in hac re suam mihi operam utque 
auxilium concedere vellet; utque simul regiam 
majestatem adireraus; non quod de ipsius 
prompta voluntate dubitarem, sed ut quee in 
hac causa facienda essent, eo majori vigore 
atque promptitudine perficerentur. Successit, 
fere ultra spem, conatis noster. Utriusque ec- 
clesise tum Hungaricse turn vicinae Vallensis, 
oppressiones regi, eo quo par erat affectu, ex- 
posuimus. Favorem ejus atque authoritatem 
apud Csesarera regemque Sardiniee obnixE im- 
ploravimus, ut ab his tam injustis vexationibus, 
ebrum jussu et mandatis, liberentur. Et pree- 
cipue quod ad Pedemontanas ecclesias attinet 
etiam adhortati sumus, ut jure suo a rege Sar- 
dinite ppstularet, ut pacta in his quae religioriis 
exercitium concernent, earum gratia inita, me- 
liori fide in posteriim observentur. Annuit vo- 
tis nostris rex s'erenissimus; neque dubito quin 
legatis suis jamdudum prseceperit, ut qmnem 
quam possunt operam suo nomine impendant, 
quo ^b istis adeo iniquis oppressionibus utri- 
usque' ecclesiiB membra liberentur. Orandus 
Deus ut tanti principis conatibus, in hac- tam 
justa, tam pia, tam religioni Christianae profi- 
cua interpellatione, aspirare dignetur, et op- 
pressis suis servis e;ioptatam requiem tandem 
concedere, prolmmensa sua miserioo^rdia, velit. 

Interim, dum hsec feliciter, uti spero, pSra- 
gtintor, ignoscite, firatres dilectissimi, si majo- 
ris quidem laboris atque difficultatis, sed longe 
maximi omnibus commodi, inceptum, vobis 
proponam; in quo et ssepe alias dt hoc tempore 
complures primarise dignitatis viri summo stu- 
dio -allaborant; et quod ab omnibus, quibus 
puritas Evangelii reipsa cordi sit, una secum 
allaborandum sperant. Jamdudiun sentitis quo 
mea tendit adhortatio; ad unionem nimirum 
inter omnes quae uD>que sunt ecclesias, quae his 
ultimis seculis a communiohe, seu verius ty- 
rannide pontificig Romani, sese subduxerunt, 
sedulo promovendain. Quin hoc fieri possit, 
si quidem animum ad concordi'am promptum 
omnes attulerimus, nullatenusdubitandum est: 
Vol. IL— 46 



quin fieri debeat, nemo prudens negaverit, 
£lc. &c. 

Vos interim, F. C. hoc agite, ut Baltum in- 
ter vos ipsos pax atque Concordia Ijiviolabiliter 
cpnserventur. Sumrao quippe dolore, anno 
prseterito, accepi dissensiones inter vos ortas 
fiiisse, de capitulis aliquot circa doctrinam de 
gratia imiversali, aliisque quaestionibus longS 
difficillimis, in quibus optimi viri et doCtisSimi 
theologi idem per omnia haudquaquam sehtl- 
unt. Angit hoc sane, idque non mediocriter, 
animum meum. Et quamvis noUem vobis vi- 
deri uKKoTpiat^tirxojriit, aut in alienam .(quod 
aiunt) messem falcem meam immittere; per- 
mittite tanien ut in spiritu charitatis, eoque 
quo erga vos feror amore fraternb, vos otee- 
crem^ et ih Domino obtester, ut in hujusmodi 
rebus, quatenus id fieri possit, idem sentiatia 
omnes; quod si id non assequi veleatis, ut sal- 
tern sic alii alios feratia, ut nullum sit inter vos 
schisma, nuUiis querimonise aliquorum adyer- 
sus alios locus; ut non nimium Curiosi sitis in 
iis determinandis qusa Deus non admodum 
clare revelaverit, quaeque absque salutis dis- 
pendio tuto nesciri poterint; quae sapientissimi 
praedecessores nostri, in omnibus suis confer 
sionibus, caute tractanda censuerunt, eaque 
moderatione, ut universi in iis subscribendis 
consentirent; et a quorum prudenti cautela si- 
cubi posteidiscessum fiierit, contentioncs, lites 
inimicititB, aliaque infinita incommoda, proti- 
nus subsecuta sunt. 

In his disquisitionibus Xutherani a. reforma- 
tis dissident; hec reformati ipsi prorsus Inter se 
conveniunt. Ecdesia Anglicana optimo con- 
srlio, exemplo ab omnibus imitando, nulHus 
consciehtiee, his in rebus, jugum imponit. Quae 
de illis in arficulis suis statuerit, talia smit, ut 
ab omnibus .ex aequo admittantur. His con- 
tenta, nee ipsa aliquid ajnplius requirit curi- 
osius statuere. Hinc smnma inter nos pax 
cum sobria sentiendi libertate conjuncta. Uti- 
nam et vobis, iisdem conditionibus, concordia 
stabiliatuT, utque veteri confcssione vestra Hel- 
vetica contenti, neque alicui permitteref is alitor 
dooere, neque ab aliquo quidpiam profiteiiduin 
requireretis ultra id quod ab initio requisitum 
fiierit; cvun tamen summi illi viri'Calvinus et 
Beza (ut de aliis taceatur) secus de his articu- 
llssentirent, quam alii plures; quos tamen non 
solum tolerandos, sed et pro fratribus h^endos 
ritS ac sapienter judiearunt. 

Hoc vobis non modo pacem inter vos ipsos 
conciliabit, verum etiam concordiara cum aliis 
ecclesiis re&rmatis sartam tectam tuebitur. 
Absque hujusmodi temperainine, unio ilia cum 
ProtestantiHus, tantopere desiderata, nullo mo- 
do iniri poterit; vos, igitur, seria hsec, ut par 
est, considerate: nee a nobis, a plerisque aliis 
re&rmatis, etiam a vestris antecessoribus, novis 
acdurioribus impositionibus secedite, &c. 

N. B. The former part of this letter, "which 
relates to the intercession of archbishop Wake 
in behalf of the Hungarian and Fiedmontese 
churches, has never been hitherto published. 
The latter part, beginning with these words, 
" Interim dum haec feliciter peraguntufj ig- 
noscite," &c. was inserted, by Professor Tun-e- 
tin of Geneva, in his work entitled, Nubes 
Testium. The words ," Interim dum heec,' 
&c. were, from an ignorance of their couuex 
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ion with what goes before, supposed by some 
learned men to relate to the projected union 
between the English and Gallican churches; 
and Kiorning, who says in his Dissertation de 
Consecrationibus Episcoporum Anglorum, tliat 
Dr. Wake communicated this project to the 
divines of Geneva, fell into this mistake, and 
probably drew Dr. Mosheim after hiili. 

N;o. XXI. 
Extract from Archbishop Wakens Letter to Pro- 
fessor Schurer, of Bern, July, 1118. 

De Anglia nostra te peramanter et eentire 
et scribere-plurimum gaudeo. Quanquam enim 
non adeo caecus simpatrite meae amator,ut non 
plurima hie videam qute vel penitus sublata 
vel in melius mutata quovis pretio vellera, ta- 
men ahqua etiara in hac. temporum ftece oc- 
currere, optimis etlam seculis digna, et quee 
ipsa primseva ecclesia Christiana probaxe, ne 
dicam et laudare, potuisset, et tu cequissime 
agnoscis et nos nobis gratulamur. 

No. XXII. 
To Professor Turretin, July, 1118. 
Speaking of Bishop Davenant's opinion as agreea- 
ble to hia own. 

Utwam sic sentiremus omnes, et, fundamen- 
talibus religionis articulis semper salvis, nihil 
ultra ab aliquo subscribendum requireremus, 
quod bonorum hominum conscientiis oneri esse 
potest, certe ecclesiee utilitatem parum promo- 
vebit. — ^Ut enim de hac ecclesiarum reformata- 
rum utilitate paucis dicam; primum earum sta- 
bilimentum in.ioc conaistere, nt omnes sese, 
quantum iieri possit, contra papalera potenti- 
ara ac tyrannidera tueantur, nemini cipAo du- 
bium esse posse. Ut in hunc finem quam arc- 
tissime inter se uniantur, et in idem corpus co- 
alescant, adeo ut siquid alidui ex iis ecclesiffi 
damni aut detrimenti a communi hoste fuerit 
illatum, id ab omnibus tanquam suum habere- 
tur, concedi etiam necesse est. 

Ut deniqne pax et concordia cujuslibet eccle- 
siae reformat8B inter suos, ac cum aliis omnibus 
ejusmodi ecclesiis oonserventur; unicuique viro 
bono, sed praesertim ecclesiarum illarum ma- 
gistratibus atque ministris, totis viribus eniten- 
dum. esse, adeo clare apparet, ut nulla proba- 
tione-firmiori indigeat, 

AflerwdrSs! 

Quid in hac re aliud faciendum restat, nisi 
ut tua et amicorum tuorum auotoritate primo 
facultas vestra theologica, magistratus, minis- 
tri, ciyes Genevenses, deinde coram exemplo 
atque hortatu leliqua etiam foederis Helvetici 
membra reformata, omnem lapjdem moveant, 
ut pacem ecclesiis Bernehsibus restituant? Ne- 
que id ego sic fieri vellem, ut non simul et re- 
ligionis veritati et doctrinse puritati cCnsuIatur. 
Subscribant ministri, professores, theologi, con- 
fessioni vestrae veteri anno* [ ] editte: 

prohibeantur, sub quavis-libet poena, ne ullam 
in con cionibus, scriptis, thesibus, praelectioni- 

* The date of the f onfession of faith is omitted in 
tlie archhishop's letter. 



bus, sententiam pubUc% tueantur illi confes- 
sioni quovis mode contrariam. Id solum ca- 
veatur, ne multiplicentiu; hujusmodi subscrip- 
tiones absque necessitate; neque strictS nimis 
inquiratur in privatas hominum eruditorum 
sententias; modo suis opinionibus frui pacificS 
velint, et neque docendo, neque disputandp, 
neque scribendo, a publica confessione sece- 
dere, aut errores suos (si tamen errores rovera 
fuerint) in scandalum cujus-vis, multo magis 
ecclesiee aut reipublicse divulgare. — Habes, vir 
spectatissime, sententiam meam. 

No. xxm. 

^Extract from a Letter of Archbishop Wake to Pro- 
fessor Schurer, July, ni9. 
Qir^s de formula Consensus mihi narras, 
abunde placent, qui, uti nolim laqueum absque 
causa injici conscientiis bonorum atque erudi- 
torum hominum, ita neque ftsena laxanda cen- 
seo quibuscunque novatoribus ad pacem pub- 
lice tiurbandam, eaque vel scribenda vel docen- 
da, quae viris piis jure scandalum preebeant, 
quseque confessioni 'vestrae olim stabilitae falsi- 
tatis notam injuria inurere yideantur Intra 
hos igitur limites si steterint magistratus ves- 
tri, neque aliquid amplius a Lausannensibus re— 
quirant, nisi ut hoc demum fine formulse con- 
sensus subscribant; sperandum est nullum 
schisma, ea de causa, inter vos exoriturum. 
Pacem publicam tueri, etiam in rebus ad fidera 
spectantibus, magistratus Christianas et potest 
et debet. Conscientiis hominum Credenda ini- 
ponere, nisi in rebus Claris et perspicuis; et ad 
salutem omnino necessariis, neo potest, neo 
debet. Quod si contra faciat, subditis tamen 
semper licebit ad apostolorum exemplar, si 
quidem aliquid falsi, aut incertse veritatis, iis 
subscribendum injimxerint, obedire Deo potiiia 
quam hdpiinibus. 

No. XXIV. 

Extracts from Archbishop Wakens Letter to Pro- 
fessor Turretin, in answer to one from him, 
dated December 1, ni8. 

Res Bemensium ecclesiasticas nondum pe- 
nitus tranquillas esse et doleo et rhiror; eoque 
magis, quod hisce temporibus hse de decretis 
divinis altercationes ubique ferS alibi ad exitum 
sint perductae. Quae mea sit de iis sententia, 
nee adh'uc cuiquam aperte declaravi, neque, 
ut deinceps patefaciam, facile me patiar induci. 
Hoc apud nos, turn ex mandatis regiis; tum ex 
diu servata (utiiiam semper servanda) consue- 
tudine fixum est atque stabilitum, neque a quo- 
quam ^xquirere quid de his rebus sentiat, modo 
articulis religionis, publica auctoritate consti- 
tutis, subscribat; neque in concionibus aut eti- 
am disputationibus theologicis, aliquid amplius 
de iis determinare, quam quod illi articuli ex- 
presse statuant, et ab omnibus ad ministerii 
munus, admittendis ^rofitendum requirant. 

Then follows an historical nai'rative of i/ie rise, 
and occasion, and censure of the Lambeth arti- 
cles; as also of the rise and progress of Ar- 
minianisin iinder tlie reigns of James L arid 
Charles L, and of tlie svbMing of ail dis- 
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]m(e; of HwA }m;i under Charles II. — He tlien 

subjoins, 

Et quidem illud ifnprimis obaervatu dignum 
aastimo, quara moderatE, quam prudenter, in 
hac tam dif&cili disquisitio;ie,-optimi illi viri, 
martyres ao confessores Christi oonstantissimi, 
quos Divina Providentia ad refbrmandam- hane 
nostram ecclesiam seliggre dignalus est) se ges- 
serunt. Nbn illi caiiositati cujusvis aliquid in- 
dulgendum putarunt; non vanig et incertis ho- 
minum hypothesibus de ^ecretis divinis alicu- 
jus fldem aJligare fas esse consuerunt. Scie- 
bantquam insciatabiUa sint consilia Dei, et 
quanto intervallo omnes nostras cogltationes 
exuperent.' IdeSqae nbn leligiosS minus quatn 



sapienter inter justos termiilos sese continuS- 
runt; neque in necessariis ad fidem nostram de 
hisce mysteriis stabiliendam deficientes; neque 
in noniiecessarijs determinandis officiosi; uhde 
forte pro vera fide errorem, pro pace discor- 
diam, pro fraterna unione ac charitate divisio- 
nem, odia, inimicitias in ecclesiam Christi indu- 
cere poterant. 

Hbbc fuit eorum siraplcitas verE evangelica; 
pietate non minus quam Sapientia cpmmenda- 
bilis; c5que magis suspiciendaj ac fere pro di- 
vina. habenda, quod tot annorum experienti^ 
reperta sit non soliim optimam fuisse pacis ac 
; Goncordies regulam, verQm etiam unicum con- 
tra schismata et divisiones remedium. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The generality of readers, more intent on the consideration of modern af- 
fairs than on the contemplation of ancient occurrences, are induced to ex- 
pect, from historic writers, a much more copious detail of recent than of early- 
transactions. The expectation is natural and reasonable; arid it is therefore 
readily gratified by historians. ' But, like other rules, this also may be allowed 
to have an exception. In modern times, the affairs of the church move in a 
more regular course, and are conducted with far greater tranquillity, than in 
earlier periods; and hence a narrative of such occurrences may prove less in- 
teresting than the ecclesiastical history of many preceding ages, and may con- 
sequently require a less minute detail and less frequent reflection. 

Dr. Mosheim, in all probability, if he had lived to the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, would have given an elaborate and ample sequel to his vialnable 
history;* but the writer who has undertaken to continue that work has neither 
the leisure nor the inclination to expatiate upon the subject. It would not, 
perhaps, be very? difficult for him to fill volumes with a specification of the 
religious and ecclesiastical affairs of the last century: biit he does not conceive 
that such diffusion is necessary, and he hopes that a concise statement, with 
incidental remarks, will content his readers. 

Those who wish for a copious history of the Christian church during that 
period, must wait for the exertions of some erudite and able divine, who may 
have time and patience for the accomplishment of the task. 

Aprils, 1811. C. COOTE. 

* Such a conclusion may be drawn from what he says at the_beginning of his slcetch of that century; 
' Saeculi, quod vivimus, historia (Jbristiana voluminis, non paginarum paucarum, materies est, suumque 
inter posteros scriptorem ingenuum ef eequum expectat;'— a passage which may be thus translated: The his- 
tory of the Christian church, during the century in which we live, is the proper subject of a considerable 
volume, rather than of only a few pages; nnd it demands from posterity a writer who will pay due attention 
to it, — a liberal impartial, and judicious author. 
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CHAPTER I. 
History of the Romish Church, during the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

The continued attacks of the Protestants 
upon the church of Rome had forced the out- 
works, and weakened the barriers of that esta- 
blishment: but it still presented a bold front to 
its assailants, and nunibered among its vota- 
ries the major part of the inhabitants of>Em'ope. 
Its greatness was impaired, but not subverted; 
and it had an imposing, if not a very formidable 
aspect. The pope's power of interdiction and 
excommunication had ceased to fill nations with 
dismay. Some of the potentates of his com- 
munipn addressed him in a tone which many of 
his predecessors would not have endured; ha- 
rassed him with various pretensions, and en- 
croached upon that authority which he deem- 
ed legitimate and eveii divine. Notwithstand- 
ing these assaults, he retained some degree of 
power and a considerable portion of influence, 
and was supported in the dignity of supreme 
pontiff by the greatest princes of the continent. 

The prelate who occupied this high station 
at the commencement of that century of which 
we are now treating, was Clement XI. or John 
Francis Albani, who, having acquired reputa- 
tion by his skill in the .management of aiSairs, 
and being also of a spirited character, had been 
unanimously chosen by the conclave at a time 
when the political horizon of Europe threaten- 
ed a storm. He rejected the offered tiara with 
a greater appearance pf sincerity than that 
which an English divine usually displays when 
he says, on the Offer of a bishopric, nolo episco- 
pari; but his scruples and objections were re- 
moved by the arguments, representations, and 
importunities of the cardinals. 
"He made a good beginniflg of administration. 
He redressed some grievances, discountenan- 
ced vice and criminality of every kind, per- 
formed a.cts of beneficence, gave an example 
of devotional regularity, and filled vacant ofi- 
iices and preferments with men of merit. He 
then directed his attention to politics, and tes- 
tified a desire of preventing a war between the 
king of France and the emperor, on the subject 
of the Spanish successij>n. He wrote a letter 
to each of those princes, exhorting theni to ac- 
commodate all disputes without rushing into 
hostilities. They received his advice with pro- 
fessions of respect for his character, but did not 
suffer it to regulate theii: conduct. Ambition 
still inflamed the aged Louis:- his thirst of do- 
minion still urged him to send forth his legions, 
and wantonly (for a lust of power was no suffi- 
cient nwtive,) to shed the "blood of his unoffend- 
ing fellow creatures. Leopold prof^sed an 
equal regard for religion, but was equally un- 
influenced by justice or humanity. 



With respect to the religious principles of 
these royal sons of the church, we may observe, 
that they were not animated by true piety, or 
a genuine spirit of religion. They may have 
believed the doctrines of Christianity; or, per- 
haps, they merely affected to give credit to the 
fiiith which they found established in their do- 
minions. They attended mass with decorous 
regularity, witnessed ceremonial observances 
with a serious aiid devout aspect, and proniot- 
ed among their subjects a religious uniformity. 
But they did Tiot endeavour, like true Chris- 
tians, to correct their evil propensities, amend 
their hearts, or reform their lives. They did 
not study to preserve "peace upon earth;" 
they did not cherish " good will towards men." 
Their religion ( in the language applied by a 
respectable historian* to William the Conque- 
ror) " prompted them to endow monasteriesi 
but at the same time allowed them to pillage 
kingdoms: it threw them on their knees before 
a relic or a cross, but suffered them unrestrain- 
ed to trample upon the Uberties and the rights 
of mankind." 

We have no concern with the war into which 
the rival princes entered, as it is unconnected 
with the history of the church. It arose from 
temporal motives, ajid referred to grand politi- 
cal objects. Both princes promised that, if the 
war should extend to Italy, thepapal territories 
should remain uninjured and unmolested: but 
this promise was violated, on the part of Leo- 
pold, by the irruption of an Austrian detach- 
ment into the province of Ferrara. Clement 
having bitterly complained of tliis conduct, the 
troops retired: but, as they again encroached, 
he ordered an army to be levied'. ' Louis, and " 
his grandson the new king of Spain, earnestly 
requested his holiness to enter into an alliance 
with them, promisiiig great advantages not only 
to the holy see, but to the pontiff himself, as 
the price of his condescension. He had- no 
wish' to take part with either- of the contending 
families, and therefore refused to accede to 
the confederacy. A report was propagated of 
his assent to the. offered terms; and itjierived 
strength from the appearance of the duke of 
Berwick at Rome; but that nobleman was 
merely sent from. France by the royal- exile, 
James II., to congratulate Albani on his eleva- 
tion to the pa^al throne. 

Unable to check the rage of war, the 'pope 
soothed. his anxiety, and gratified his religious 
zeal, by promoting the diffusion of the catholic 
faith. He even expressed a wish that he could 
visit the remotest parts of the globe for that 
pious and salutary purpose, and lamented his 
inability of accomplishing his desire. Con- 
tracting his views he contented liimseif with 



* George Lord Lytlleton. 
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sending l^atea into various regions, particu- 
larly into Persia, India, and China, .to support 
and extend the interests of Christianity: but 
the success of these heralds of the Gospel did 
not correspond with the wishes ofihe religious 
world. We- are informed, however, that his 
entreaties and expostulations procured, for the 
catholics of Thrace, Armenia, and Syria, a re- 
spite from Mohammedan persecution, and an 
allowiince of the free exercise of their religion.* 
This freedom, however, was occasionally inter- 
rupted and disturbed by the brutality of furious 
infidels, and ihe animosity of barbarian zealots. 
The legate upon whom he chiefly depended, 
for the success of the eastern mission,, was 
Maillard de Tournon, who was ready tp en- 
counter every danger in the cause of 'Christi- 
anity. This missionary visited India and China 
vyith a weak and declining fiame, but with a 
heart full of pious zeal. He introduced him- 
self to the Chinese emperqr a.t Pekin; was po- 
litely received, and complimented with various 
presejnts; and was gratified with permission to 
preach the Gospel, and expound the doctrines 
of thd catholic faith. The imperial potentate, 
however, did not mean that this permission 
should so far operate, as to authorise the legate 
and his associates to oppose the prevalence of 
popular institutions' and ceremonies, sanction- 
ed by lohg practice. Unwilling to make any 
concessions to the prejudices of paganism; 
Tournon loudly exclaimed against the idola- 
trous usages of the Chinese, and sharply re- 
proved the ministers of state and of religion, 
for suffering the continuance of such degrading 
absurdities. By this freedom he gave great 
offence to the court; and he was even accused 
of treason against the emperor. Defying the 
odium which he considered as unmerited,, he 
proceeded in his pious career, until he was 
banished from the capital, in 1107, and sent 
to the island of Macao, where he was impn- 
soned with five of his fellow missionaries. Ad- 
miring his undaunted zeal, the pope elevated 
him to -the dignity of a cardinal; an honour 
which he declared he would not accept, if he 
should be expected to relinquish his.' mission; 
for he was prepared to suffer every iiiconvem- 
' ence, and undergo every species of persecution, 
in the discharge of Christian duties. When 
the governor of the Philippine islands offered 
to facilitate his escape, he peremptorily refused 
to quit his prison. He died, not without, sus- 
^cion of poison, after he had been confined 
above three years. The mission was continu- 
ed aaer his death; but it did not proih^ to be 
successfiil, as the prejudices of the Chinese 
were too firmly fixed to be easily eradicated.! 
Clement, in the mean time, continued to 
observe, with an anxious eye, the coipmotions 
of Europe. When the emperbi^had proclaim- 
ed his son (the archduke Charles) king of 
Spain, his holiness refused to acknowledge the 
youniT prince in that capacity, A new inva- 
sion of Ferrara followed; but the Austrians did 
not venture to make a conquest of that terri- 



* Guarnacci, Vlt. et Res Gest. Pontiflcuiii Roma, 
norum et Cardinajium, usque ad Clementem XII. 
torn, ii p. 7. , .- 

t Guarnacci, Vit. Pontif. et Cardin. torn. u. p. J4J, 
144. 



tory, as Leopold was unwilling to inflict any 
serious injury on the pontiff. As soon as Jo- 
seph became emperor, he manifested a stronger 
inclination than his father had evinced, to 
thwart and harass the head of the church. 
He restricted the papal authority in point of 
presentation to benefices; seized Comacchio, 
and claimed Parma and Flacentia as imperial 
"i. His troops levied contributions in the 
ecclesiastical state, and alarmed the timid in- 
habitants. At length, however, he consented 
to an accommodation,* and ceased to be a re- 
fractory son of the church. 

A revival of the contest between the Jansen- 
ists and the Jesuits had for some time conspir- 
ed with politics and war to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the court of Rome.f M. Du-Pin 
had published^ in 1703, a Case of Conscience, 
in which (according tathe pope's letter to the 
king of France) various errors already con- 
demned were revived, and the heretical tenets 
of Jansenius defended; and for this offence he 
was banished fi-om Paris into the province of 
Bretagne. Forty doctors of the Sorbonne, 
whose names appeared among the signatures 
of approbation that accompanied the Case, 
were desired' to submit to the will of the pon- 
tiff; and many of them recanted, while otners 
denied that they had giv^n assent to the book. 
For the more effectual repression of Jj^nsenism, 
a new apostolical constitution was issued in 
L705, condemning such errors with menaces 
of papal indignation.- The archbishop of Se- 
baste, vicar of the holy see in Holland, was 
removed from his employment for a supposed 
collusion with the Jansenists; and these secta- 
ries were again subjected to ecclesiastical cen- 
sure in 1708, when the pope condemned the 
Moral Reflections of their celebrated associate, 
Quesnel, upon the New Testament. This 
theologian answered the damnatory bull with 
a spirit which inflamed the contest.' The par- 
tisans of Rome called for a new and more ex- 
plicit condemnation of the Reflections; and 
the king of France,.prejudiced against a sect 
which the Jesuits, represented as 6ven more 
dangerous to the church than that of. the Hu- 
guenots, earnestly solicited the promulgation 
of a rigorous edict. Hence arose that de- 
cree which was addressed to the whole catho- 
lic world, but which more particularly demand- 
ed the attention and observance of the Galil- 
ean church, j; 

The Anti-Jansenist ordinance, as it com- 
menced with the terms Unigmitas Dei KitMS, 
was quickly known throughout Christendom 
by the appellation of the bull Un^enilm. Al- 
leging and lamenting the inefiicacy of the for- 
mer condemnation of Quesnel's book, the pon- 
tiff was determined, he said, to apply a stronger 
remedy to the growing disease. Some cathohc 
truths, he allowed, were mingled with the 
mass of corrupt doctrme: but, as the insidious 



* In the year 1708. 

+ For an account of the rise of this controversy, 
and of the doctrines propagated by Jansenius, see 
Dr. Mosheira's fifth volume, cent. xvii. secl.ii. part i. 
chap. i. .... 

t Guarnacci, Vit. Pontif. et Cardin. torn. u. p. u> 
18, 19.— Histoire de France, sous le Regne de Louis 
XIV. par M. de Larrey, torn. iii. — This bull made ita 
appearance on the 8th of September, 1713, N. S.' 
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and seductive manner in which the errors were 
brought forward, had occasioned a neglect of 
the sound portion of the work, it was necessary 
to separate the tares from the wheat. He and 
his counsellors, therefore, had extracted a hun- 
dred and one propositions from the book; and 
these he now condemned as false, captious, 
scandalous, pernicious, rash, seditious, impi- 
ous, blasphemous, sohisrnatic, and heretical. 
Not content with censuring these passages, he 
subjoined a prohibition of the whole petform- 
ance, and cautioned the people, on pain of ex- 
communication, against the perusal of any 
vindication or defence of it, which had been, 
or might be, offered to the public. 

This bull, perhaps, the good sense of Cle- 
ment would have forborne to promulgate, if 
the zeal of the bigoted and domineering Louis 
had not overawed or perverted the pontiff; 
though it may with equal plausibility be sup- 
posed, that the pope's zeal was sufficient for 
the object, without any solicitation whatever. 
The Jansenists, persecuted by that intolerant 
prince for disregarding the new papal constUvr 
tion, expected less rigorous treatment when 
Philip duke of Orleans became regent of 
France. The cardinal de Noailles, who had 
warmly supported their cause, was introduced 
into the cabinet: those who had been banished 
were recalled: the resolutions which the. Sor- 
bonne had adopted in favour of the bull, were 
annulled, as the effect of constraint; and the 
conduct of the court of Rome was publicly 
and acrimoniously condemned. The pope, re- 
. monstrated against these proceedings, and 
urged the propriety of submitting to the holy 
see: but the Jansenists called for a general 
council, calculated to heal the disorders of the 
church. The Jesuittj denied the necessity of 
such a convocation, and complained of the ar- 
rogance of the demand. The regent at length 
began to listen to the persuasions of the bigot- 
ed party, and menaced the opposers of the bull 
with his resentment. He banished M. Rave- 
chet, syndic of the Sorbonne, into. Rojissillorii 
but he #ould not consent to the disposition df 
that resolute academic, who died in the midst 
of these disputes. An assembly of prelates, 
convoked by Philip, in vain endeavoured to 
reconcile, the parties; and twenty commission- 
ers, nominated for the same purpose, were not 
more successful intheir exertions. The par- 
liament of Paris took cognizance of the affair, 
in consequence of an appeal from some priests 
whom the archbishop of'Rheims had excom- 
municated for their opposition to the will of 
his holiness. The spiritual sentence was de- 
clared null and void, and the prelate who had 
pronounced it was condemned in costs and 
damages. The Jansenists now became more 
bold in their attacks, until the regent, alleging 
the'inutihty of these disputes, imposed silence 
by a royal declaration.* 

An edict which confounded the' advocates 
of truth and of sound doctrine with misguided- 
zealots, displeased both parties. The pope 
accused the regent of insincerity and injustice, 
and of enmity to that church which he was 



* October 7, 1717, N. S — Guarnacci, Vit. Fontifi- 
cum et Cardin. torn. ii. p. 21, 32. 
Vol.. II.— 47 



bound to protect.' To the cardinal de Jfoailles 
he sent a letter, mingling expostulations with 
entreaty, which did not subdue the firmness of 
that prelate. The cardinal's appeal from the 
bull or " constitution of the holy fether to the 
poJ)e better advised, and to a future general 
council," was condemned by the court of in- 
quisition at Rome as a scandalous libel; and its 
circulation and perusal were strictly prohibit- 
ed. A papal brief afterwards appeared;* com- 
manding all Christians throughout the world 
to withhold their favour "and regard from the 
opposers of the constitution, and threatening 
these unworthy sons of the church; in case of 
prolonged contumacy, with a forfeiture of ^all 
ecclesiastical privileges. This brief, exciting 
the indignation of the Parisian parliament, was 
suppressed by an arret. 

In the progress of the contest,"the pope's 
adherents strengthened their party; and the 
Jansenist leaders assumed a more conciliatory 
tone. The cardinal declared his readiness to 
accept the constitution, according to -his ffivn 
explanation of it; and, with this qualification, 
he condemned the work of Quesnel. Some 
of the clergy disapproved the' explanations, as 
being almost equally objectionable with the 
buUitself; and, on the other hand, the chief 
promoters of that act or decree insisted on an 
absolute and unreserved submission to its ob- 
vious import. Many of the French bishops 
condescended to explain it, in the hope of re- 
moving the scruples of the conscientious Jan- 
senists; but the pope, 'while lie commended the 
zeal and good mtentions of those prelates, de- 
nied the necessity ~of their exertions, as the 
wisdom and authority of the head of -the church, 
W'ho was allowed to dictate to the faithful, did 
not require, from any of its' members, explana- 
tory aid or argumentative enforcement. 

The pope ultimately prevailed in the con* 
test, The regent resolved to gratify the ma- 
jority of the higher clergy by giving the sanc- 
tion of the court to the papal edict, after it had 
been for seven years an object of dispute. It 
was ordained,t that the constitution Vnigenitus, 
received by the bishops, should be observed by 
all orders of people in the French dominions; 
that no university or incorporated society, and 
no individual of any description whatever, 
should speak, write, maintain or teach, directly 
or indirectly; any thing repugnant to, the or- 
dinance, or to the explanations given of it by 
the dignitaries of the GaUican church; that all" 
appeals and proceedings against it should be 
deemed void; and that the courts of parliament, 
and all judges, should assist the preljites in the 
execution of spiritual censures. The parlia- 
ment of Paris at first, refused to register this 
decree, which, said some of its members, not 
only derogated from the dignity of the crown, 
but militated against the rights of ^;he subject, 
and the Uberties of the Gallicaji church; but it 
was confirmed by the great council,' aiid pro- 
mulgated as an operative law. Even the car^ 
dinal de NoaUlesat length acquiesced in it; and 
a parliamentary registration was procured" by 
menaces of removal or of exile-f 



* Dated August 28,4718, 
■t AugUBt 4, 1730. 
i Memoires de la Regence. 
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The exetUona of the cardinal Du-Bois were 
of Bignal service in subduing the spirit of the. 
principal Jansenists, and, after the registration 
of the edict, he made eccasional use of Uttres 
de cachet against refractory individuals, and re- 
vived the oath introduced by Louis XIV, 
which all candidates for holy orders, and for 
academical degrees, were obliged to take, im- 
porting that the five propositions of Jansenius, 
respecting'grace and free will, were justly con- 
demned. , 

Clement was highly pleased at this accom- 
modation; but hi^ joy was allayed by the con- 
sideration of his declining health. He died in 
the spring of the following year, at the age of 
seventy-one years, during twenty of which he 
had occupied the pontifical throne. His catholic 
biographer ascribes to him an acute understand- 
ing and a tenacious memory, an unwearied zeal 
in the pursuit of learning, a fii^nness of mind 
united with benevolence of disposition and 
courtesy of manners, and a freedom &om anger 
and resentment.* 

His secretary, cardlnalfaulucci, would have 
been chosen to succeed him, if the intrigues of 
the Austrian faction had not baffled the views 
of the Italian niembers of the conclave, whose 
advantage in point of number yielded to im- 
perial tyranny. After a vacancy of seven 
weeks, the pontifical chair was filled with Mi- 
chael -Angelo Conti, son of the duke of Poli, 
who assumed the designation of Innocent XIII. 
Being in a weak state of health at the time of 
his election, he did not Jong preside over the 
church, his government not being extended by 
Providence to the end even of the third year. 

It was one of the first cares of this pontiff 
to accoimnodate the dispute respecting the in- 
vestiture of the kingdom of Naples.. The em- 
peror and the king of Spain had in vain solir 
cited that favour from the late pope: but it was 
now granted ta the former princCj on the ac 
knowledgement of tributary subjection to the 
holy see. Another object of Innocent's atten- 
tion was the maintenance of the papal claim 
to the sovereigtity of Parma and Plaoentia; but 
he did not, in that respect, succeed to his wish. 
In the mean time he exercised his authority at 
Rome with mildness, and sometimes with that 
severity which~appeared tc^be necessary. To 
other parts of Christendom "he also extended 
bis care and vigilance: and Spain, in particu- 
lar, felt his corrective hand. Observing with 
serious concern,, and indeed with strong dis- 
gust, the dissolute manners both of the clergy 
and laity in that country, he issued an admo- 
nitory and threatening edict for the repression 
of irregular, disorderly, and vicious practices. 
He had no doubt of the religious zeal and de- 
corous behaviour of his catholic rnajesty,t but 
lamented, on this occasion, the insufijcient in- 
fluence even of royal example.'J 

Amidst the cares of spiritual and temporal 
government. Innocent found his health seri- 
ously declining. Hydropic symptoms alarm- 
ed him; and other disorders conspired to put 
an end to his life, in the spring of the year 



• Guarnacei Vit. Pontificum et Cardinalhim, torn, 
u. p. 36. t Philip V. 

t Suarnacei, Vit. Pontif. torn. ii. p. 384, 385. 



1124, at the age of 68. Few pontiffs were 
ever more popular among their temporal sub- 
jects than Innocent XIII., whose death, there- 
fore, was sincerely lamented. His successor 
was. cardinal Vincent Orsini (eldest son of the 
duke of Gravina,) who, having an early sense 
of piety, had rejected the offer of a splendid 
marriage, renounced a rich inheritance in fa- 
vour of a younger brother, and entered into 
the clerical order, in which he distinguished 
himself by his inde&tigable zeal as a preacher, 
by his rigid attention to all points of duty, and 
his scrupulous avoidance of every species of 
luxury and excess. 

Ther beginning of the pontificate of Benedict 
XIII, — ^for BO the new pope was styled — was 
marked by an edict against luxury and &ntas- 
tic extravagance in dress; arid, that he might 
not seem to attend more to minvlicc than to 
objects of importance, he took every opportu- 
nity of recommending a strict regard to moral 
and social duties, and a steady practice of 
Christian virtues. His exhortations' and in- 
junctions had some effect: but, when one head 
of the hydra of vice was stricken off, another 
instantly grew in its place. If the wishes of 
Benedict, however, were not answered, he con- 
soled himself by reflecting that he had done 
his duty. That consciousness will always im- 
part pleasure to a pious mind. It will soothe 
the Christian moralist amidst'the evils of life, 
and at the approach of death. 

It was in the first year of his government 
that the affair of Thorn occurred, whiol), while 
it contributed to the supposed advantage of the 
catholic church by injuring the protestant in- 
terest in Poland, wounded the feelings of the 
pontiff, who lamented and reprobated the cru- 
elty that attended the triumph of the Roman- 
ists on that occasion. Some Lutherans ne- 
glecting or refiising'to kiieel at a procession of 
the' host, a student of the Jesuits' college re- 
proached arid even struck them, and some 
other zealots of that seminary afterwards- in- 
sulted the peaceful inhabitants. The aggressor 
being apprehended and confinefl, his comrades 
demanded and obtained his release: but they 
were not suffered to rescue another who had 
been seized by the city-guard. Enraged at this 
disappointment, they committed various out- 
rages; and, in retaliation, the college was at- 
tacked and plundered by the populace. The 
president of the city, on pretence of his con- 
nivance at this tumult on the part of tlie peo- . 
pie, was decapitated by order of a Polish'tri- 
bunal: nine other citizens were subjected to 
the same fate; and the privileges of the Lu- 
theran inhabitants were arbitrarily annulled. 
This barbarity disgusted those catholics who 
had any sense of humanity, and excited the 
indignation of every protestant community. 
The' Jesuits, however, maintained, that they 
had only inflicted due chastisement on their 
insolent adversaries, who had entered into a 
nefarious conspiracy against their catholic fel- 
low-citizens; and the king of Poland boasted, 
in the same spirit of bigotry, that he had vin- 
dicated, by the punishment ol'profane heretics, 
the honour and dignity of true religion That 
prince seemed to think that he had sufficiently 
blended mercy with justice, by sparing the 
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lives of the vice-president and some otlier ciii,- 
ienswho had been- condemned. The Jesuits 
had, at this time, too great aii influence at tlie 
court of Warsaw; and they rarely exerted that 
influence in the cause of justice or of humanity. 

The more humane and benevolent pontiff 
consoled himself, amidst these sanguinary deeds, 
by a bloodless triumph of that religion which 
he superintended. We allude to the jubilee 
of the year 1725, which he opened with great 
solemnity, and which gladdened the fiiithful 
with the confident hopes of a plenary remis- 
sion of their sins. He afterwards held a pro- 
vincial council in the Lateran church, chiefly 
for a reform of the conduct of the clergy; and 
the assembly voted for an enforcement of some 
decrees that had been enacted by the council 
of Trent, but which had fallen into disuse. On 
another occasion, he rose above the bigotry of 
his predecessors, by expressing a wish for the 
diffusion of scriptural, knowledge; and, with 
that view, he permitted the people in general 
to peruse the sacred volume, and encouraged 
the multiplication of copies in the modem lan- 
guages. This, permission displeased the rigid 
catholics; but it was approved by a majority 
of the members of that church. Benedict, 
about the same time, testified his devotion to 
the Muses, by publicly decorating Ferfetti, a 
Tuscan poet, with a crown of laurel. 

A grand scheme of religious comprehension 
was formed by this respectable ruler of the 
church. It was of no less magnitude than the 
union of the four communities that divided 
Christendom. He proposed, that four councils 
should be holden at different places at the same 
time, each consisting of a certain number of 
representatives of the Romish, Greek, Luthe- 
ran, and Calvinist churches, with a president 
of one or other church in each aissembly; that 
the mass should be so altered as not to be re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the three last deno- 
minations of Christians; that unpleasing or ob- 
noxious doctrines should be mutually softened, 
and various concessions reciprocally made. A 
scheme of this kind can only be expected to be 
successful, when the greater part of the-pro- 
ffessors of each religion have relinquished all 
remains of cool animosity, overweening conceit, 
and contemptuous illiberality, and when they 
have, learned to distinguish properly between 
essential objects and immaterial points. Such 
a state of mind has never yet been observed to 
influence the members of difierent sects,' as- 
sembled for deliberation and discussion; and 
we may easily conclude, that, if the four coun- 
cils had met, and the result of their separate 
meetings had been submitted to the considera- 
tion of a general assembly, the desired union 
would not have taken place. The sch^^me, in- 
deed, was not prosecuted by the pontiff who 
entertained it; and the churches in question 
are still divided. . 

However disposed was his holiness to remain 
upon'amicable terras with the catholic princes, 
he could not easily avoid all occasions of dis- 
pute. A contest had long subsisted with the 
court of Turin, upon Uiree grounds, — the right 
of patronage, the extent of jurisdiction, and the 
sovereignty of different towns. The king of 
Sardinia asserted his pretensions with a high 



tone; and the prudence of Benedict suggested 
the propriety of compliance, not indeed in every 
particular, but in most of the litigated points. 
An allowance of the general right of royal pre- 
sentation to bishoprics and other preferments) 
a considerable diminution of the papal fees, and 
a precise settlement of jurisdiction, allayed the 
displeasure of Victor Amadous; and an agree- 
ment was signed in the year 1727. An ac- 
commodation was not so easily adjusted with 
the king of Portugal, who, not being gratified 
with regard to the appointment of a priest 
whom he recommended as a candidate for the 
dignity of cardinal,''recalled'his ambassador 
from Rome, ordered the papal nuncio to quit 
his realm, and permitted the patriarch of Lis- 
bon to grant dispensations, and decide those 
"points and causes which had usually been sub- 
ject to the pope's determination. Benedict 
left the settlement of this dispute to his suc- 
cessor: but he found an opportunity of effecting 
an accommodation with the emperor, on the 
subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and disci- 
pline in the Neapolitan realm; a reconciliation 
which he purchased by relinquishing some of 
the rights of the holy see.* 

In the devotional and rifual concerns of the 
church, this pontifF'approved the office of Gre- 
gory VII. and ordered it to be read and ob- 
served in "every church dependent on the 
Romish hierarchy. The laity, in France and 
other countries, were not very willing to com- 
ply with the order: but Benedict, in this point, 
insisted upon their obedience and submission. 
If the sovereigns 6f those states had interfered 
on this occasion, he would probably have given 
up the point. 

Indefatigable in his apostolical iluties, he 
continued to pray and preach, attend to all 
pontifical and sacerdotal functions, and direct 
the conduct of subordinate prela,tes and minis- 
ters of the church. He frequently visited the 
poor, and not only gave them spiritual com- 
fort, but relieved them by his bounty; selling 
for that purpose the presents which"he receiv- 
ed..- He habituated himself to the plainest 
fare, and lived in the most &ugal manner, like 
a hermit in his cell, that he might more libe- 
rally bestow upon others the blessings of for- 
tune. But it is to be lamented, that, from in- 
attention to his political duty, he sufiered car- 
dinal Cosraa, an unprincipled .'Neapolitan, to 
pursue a shameful course of rapine and ^tor- 
tion.t Yet he diedj without losing his popula- 
rity, in the eighty-second year of his age, and 
the sixth of his pontificate. 

demerit XH., of the Corsini family, was 



* Guarnacci, "Vit. Pontif. t. ii. p. 417—22 Hist. 

de Portugal, t. iii. 

t So we are informed, by the baron de Polnitz; and 
the assertion is not disputed by the impartial. Guar- 
nacci, yvithout stating any particulars of the cardi- 
nal's misconduct and criminality, says, that he great- 
ly iticreased his fbrtune, and governed the pope's do- 
minions -at "his discretion.' Clement XII. punished 
him with a long imprisonment, subjected him to a 
heavy fine, and deprived him of the archbishopric 
of Benevento. 

X On the 21st of February, 1730 He ought to be 

mentioned as an author; for many sermons, some 
accounts of the proceedings of synods, a commentary 
upon the book of Exodus, and sacred epigrams, have 
been published as his productions. His literary me- 
rit, however is not of the highest kind. 
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chosen, after a long contest, to succeed the 
mild and humble Benedict. He quickly reform- 
fid some abuses, which had crept into the ad- 
ministration of the Roman state, and then di- 
rected his attention to foreign affairs. In the 
canton of Lucerne, in Switzerland, the laic 
magistracy of the chief town had presumed to 
take cognisance of the delijiquency of ecclesi- 
astics, and had disobeyed the injunctions of 
the papal nuncio, who had therefore retired 
into the territory of Uri. The pope now ad- 
justed the dispute, and defined the jurisdiction, 
without any material derogation from the dig- 
nity of the holy see. Casting an eye- upon 
Germany, he checked in the catholic states the 
practice of pluralism, and only in some cases 
allowed the same person to hold two bishoprics, 
but never three. In the Saxon electorate, he 
strenuously promoted the return of the pro- 
testants to Catholicism, which some were in- 
clined to embrace, in imitation of their sove- 
reign Augustus: but these converts were not 
very numerous. Not neglecting France, he 
opposed by new edicts the progress of Jansen- 
ism in tliat realm. Being disgusted at the con- 
duct of the Spaniards, who' had seized the 
duchy of Parma without acknowledging his 
claim of sovereignty over it, he at first refused 
to bestow a cardinal's hat upon a Spanish 
prince, who was then too young to be canoni- 
cally invested with So important a dignity: but 
moved by the importunities of his catholic ma- 
jesty, he suffered the prince to enjoy tiifl title, 
and to be administrator of the temporalities, 
assigning the spiritual jurisdiction to the arch- 
bishop of Larissa. A new cause of offence 
soon arose; for the Spaniards had the audacity 
to enlist the pope's subjects, and the cruelty to 
commit outrages upon those who resisted such 
unwarrantable acts. PWlip, however, soothed 
the irritated feelings of Clement, from whom 
he procured, for his son don Carlos, the inves- 
titure of, Naples and Sicily. With the court 
of Lisbon the pontiff had previously secured a 
reconcihation, by complying with the request 
of Joseph: but he was not so acquiescent to- 
ward the king of Sardinia; for he annulled the 
convention which that prince had obtained fi'om 
Benedict, alleging that it was too favourable 
to the civil and temporal power.* 

This pontiff was a liian of respectable abilir 
ties; had a regard for justice; was cautious and 
prudent, yet not destitute of spirit; economical, 
without being meanly parsimonious; easy of 
access, without rendering himself indecorously 
familiar. He had a taste for the polite arts, and 
* was an encourager of literary merit. Dying 
in his eighty-eighth year,t he was succeeded 
by Prosper Laurence Laiiibertini, archbishop 
of Bologna, who entered upon hia high office 
under the designation of Benedict XIV. 

Laihberlini had acquired tlie character of 
religious moderation, and the fame of learning; 
and, during a pontificate of eighteen years, he 
acted in general with prudence and propriety. 
He did not profess' hiniself a politician, or 
claim the merit of activity and address in the 
important' concerns of temporal government: 

* Guarnacci, torn. ii. p. 579, 580, &c. 
t In February 1740. 



yet he was not so -negligent or remiss 00 hig 
patron, the thirteenth Benedict. His chief 
minister ^as cardinal Valenti, who was at 
once a virtuoso and a man of business. 

In the administration of the church, Bene- 
dict XIV. was mild and conciliatory, rather 
than rigid or severe. He was aware of the 
relaxed morality of the clergy in the catholic 
states: but, however, he might wish to check 
their licentiousness, he did not take any strong 
or- violent measures for that purpose. He was 
disposed to promote a union or accommoda- 
tion between the Roman see, and the Greek 
and protestant churches; and, if he could have 
succeeded by concession or compromise, he 
would have reconciled all religious differences 
among Christfan communities: but that was a 
task which exceeded his powers of exertion, and 
which, indeed, no man can expect to accom- 
plish. He was censured by many of the Ro- 
manists for attempting to diminish the number 
of festivals, and to abolish some ceremonies 
which appeared to hiin to be useless, improper, 
or absurd;* and he also gave offence by the 
occasional levity of his conversation, which, 
however, was unaccompanied with immorality 
or profligacy. 

With the catholic courts he had no violent 
disputes. During the war in which the French 
were opposed to the house of Austria, he seem- 
ed inclined to fiivour the former; but he en- 
deavoured to avoid giving offence to either of 
the rival families. He carried on a negotia- 
tion, for some years, with Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, on a subject which had fi-equently been 
a cause of altercation. His catholic majesty 
claimed the right of presentation to all the 
benefices in his ample dominions; but he at 
length consented to the disposal of fifly-two of 
the number by the pontiff, on condition that 
they should be given to Spaniards alone, and 
that fio pensions should be exacted fi:om the 
occupants. By the compact then adjusted,! 
the revenues, of vacant benefices were left to a 
clergyman named by the king, not to the ra- 
pacity of a committee of papal agents; and, in 
some other respects, the receipts of the apos- 
tolical chamber were considerably diminished. 

At the solicitation of those princes who were 
displeased at the intrigues, and offended at the 
mal-practices of the Jesuits, Benedict promised 
to exert his, authority for the reform of that 
order; and the bull which he issued for this 
purpose was one of the last acts of his hfe. 
He' died in .1768, vyhen he had attained the 
age of eighty-three years. He was anerudite 
and able theologian, as his numerous works 
evince; a liberal patron of learning and the 
elegant arts; a hvely c6mpanion, a benevolent 
and friendly man. Cardinal Rezzonico, bishop 
^f Padua, who succeeded him as Clement XIII., 
had a greater reputation for pi^ty, and was 



* He had prepared bulls for these purposes: but the 
monks excited such a clamour on the occasion, that 
he did not carry them into effect. Voyages m a^e- 
Tens Pays ie I'Enrtype. Haye, ITO lettre 15. . 

It has been affirmed, that he abolished autos dafi 
in Portugal, al the desire of king Joseph; and, u he 
had such a suppression would have been bonouraDW 
to his memory: but the assertion appears to be un- 
true- 

t In the year 1753. 
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more zealous for the high claims of the church: 
but he was not so generally esteemed as his 
amiable predecessor. 

The doctrines of the Romish church, at this 
period, remained in the same state in which 
they had long subsisted. The worship of the 
Virgin Mary, the tenet of transubstantiation, 
the idea of purgatory, the propriety of invok* 
ing saints, the'right and power of absolution, 
and other parts of the catholic creed, were still 
retained, and still had considerable influence. 
The pageantry of procession, the multitude of 
ceremonies, and the forms of worship, were 
nearly the same as they, had been in the pre- 
ceding century; and the church-government 
and discipline were not materially altered.- 
But the majority of the people entertained less 
exalted ideas of the pope's supremacy, and 
preferred the authority of general councils. 
The catholic sovereigns were more enlighten- 
ed, and more disposed to tolerate other reli- 
gions; and the ecclesiastics themselves were 
less bigoted, and more indulgent to the sup- 
posed 'errors of those who diSered from them. 

While the affairs of the church were in this 
predicament, the conduct of the Jesuits, and 
the .proceedings against that society, drew the 
public attention more particularly to ecclesias- 
tical concerns. The rise and progress of that 
celebrated fraternity, and the chief incidents 
of its history, have been well related by Dr. 
Moslieim; and, in our conlinuation of his 
work,* we have given a concise (but, we hope, 
a satisfactory) account of that renewal of con- 
test, with the advocates of Jansenism, which 
distinguished the pontificate of Clement XI. 
The effect was, in appearance, favourable to 
the Jesuits: yet they'impaired their interest by 
the violent proceedings of tlieir party against 
the Jansenists. After a long interval of com- 
parative tranquillity, the animosities of contest 
were revived by the refusal of sacramental fa- 
vours to dying persons, who were supposed to 
be attached to the Jansenian heresy. 

But^ before we enter into any detail upon 
this subject, it may not'be' improper to advert 
to the progress of that infidel philosophy, which 
bad no inconsiderable effect in promoting the 
ruin of the Jesuits. Bayle, and other- writers 
in ihe reign of Louis XIV., had propagated a 
freedom of opinion on religious topics, which 
had shaken the faitli of many /readers; and 
Voltaire, following more openly a similar 
course, had disseminated anahti-efiristian spi- 
rit, which menaced the establishment with 
peril. Diderot and d'Alerabert, who, in 1751, 
sent the Encyelopedie into the world, insinuated 
scepticism and impiety in the midst of scien- 
tific discussions; and fiee-thinking became so 
prevalent, as to alarm, the clergy, and call 
forth their zeal in the defence of an endanger- 
ed church. The Jesuits,-nursed in priest-craft, 
and devoted to the holy see, were peculiarly 
exposed to these profane attacks. Their arts 



* This term has baen- used, as (teing, upon the 
wliole, the most applicable: but, in some parts, it is 
a supplenient^ rather than a sequel. For instance, in 
addition to Dr. -Moglleim's sketch, of the contest be- 
twe'en the church and the Jansenists in the reign of 
Louis XIV., and under the fallowing regency, we 
have given a' more detailed account of the proceed- 
iiigs on that occasion. 



and intrigues were developed, and their selfiBh 
poBey was reprobated- with pointed severity. 
Their Jansenist opponents, at the same time, . 
were not spared, as they Ijadtoo much religion 
to be in favour with sceptics. 

The archbishop of Paris was a friend to the 
Jesuits; and, therefore, when he was desired 
by the court to allay, by his high authority, 
the dispute between them and the Jansenists, 
he replied, that it was customary to withhold 
the sacraments of the church from such aa 
could not produce certificates of confession, 
signed by an orthodox priest; a refusal which 
had been originally introduced with a view of 
stigmatizing the Huguenots. The parliament 
of Paris fined a priest for having repeatedly 
evinced this kind of bigotry, and issued an or- 
dinance, in 1752, prohibiting all acts tending 
to schism, and all refusal of sacraments on pre- 
tence of non-adherenpe to the bull Unigenitits. 
The king wavered between the parties, and 
hoped to keep them so well poised, that no 
serious inconvenience would ensue from the 
ferment: but he did not steadily preserve the 
balance; and both the church and state were 
convulsed. 

The archbishop of Paris took the lead, as a 
supporter of the cause of orthodoxy against 
the encroachments of Jansenism; and he ex- 
horted the court to oppose with vigour the pre- 
sumptuous magistrates who countenanced that 
heresy. Louis, however, by the advice of the 
chancellor Lamoignon, adopted the expedient 
of an arbitration,' and appointed delegates of 
both parties, -to accommodate the dispute; a 
measure which only inflamed mutual acrimo- 
ny. -The parliament persisted in prosecuting 
such priests, as withheld the sacraments; and, 
when the king commanded a discontinuance 
of these processes, an animated remonstrance 
was voted by the magistrates. He punished 
their disobedience by dispersion and exile, and 
instituted, temporary tribunals to act in their 
stead. But the clamours of the public soon 
induced him to recall them; and an ordinance 
was then registered, for a cessation of all reli- 
gious disputes.* 

The tranquillity which ensued was of short 
continuance. The archbishop was banished 
from the capital for reviving the dispute, and 
some inferior ecclesiastics of his party were 
more rigorously punished. The clergy ^t in 
council for several months, in 1755, without 
terminating the schism. . They addressed a let- 
ter to pope Benedict, who, in an indecisive an- 
swer, seemed to leave the settlement of the af- 
fair .to his most Christian majesty. The em- 
barr.a£sed monarch, after various temporising 
measures, -held a bed of justice, in wliich lie pe- 
remptorily ordered all his subjects to pay re- 
spect and submission to the biill, without con- 
sidering -it, however, as a rule of faith, although 
the 1>ishopS) in the late council, had declared 
that it bore "that character. By another ordi- 
nance, he regulated the meetings and altered 
the constitution of the magistracy; and two 
courts of the parliament immediately resigned' 
their functions in disgust. 

The Jesiiifs were highly pleased at the spirit 
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which the king evinced on this occasion; but, 
while they exulted in the depression of the 
parliament, they did not fciresee that their own 
ruin was approaching. The intrigues of the 
members of that order in Portugal had induced 
Joseph, sovereign of that realm, to watch them 
closely, and to make such reformative arrange- 
ments as disgusted the fraternity. Hence, when 
his ^ife was threatened by a conspiracy, from 
which he had a narrow escape,* it was found that 
many Jesuits were concerned in the neferious 
.plot, particularly father-Gabriel de Malagrida, 
whom the court, however, out of regard to the 
church, did not put to death as a traitor, but as a 
heretic. The incensed monarch now suppressed 
the colleges of the Jesuits; and, to restrain the 
future attempts of ecclesiastics against the state, 
he insisted upon a grant (&om the pope)' of per- 
petual jurisdiction over the whole clerical body, 
in cases of treason and sedition. Clement pro- 
mised to accede to the demand, if a prelate no- 
minated by him or any of his successors should 
preside on such occasions: but he afterwards 
consented that the king should name a bishop 
for these trials.f 

No intercession in behalf of the Portuguese 
Jesuits could soften the inflexibility of Joseph, 
who, in addition to the guilt of the late con- 
spiracy, accused them of a usurpation of sove- 
reign power in South America, alleging that 
they had concurred with their Spanish breth- 
ren in tyrannising over the natives of Paraguay, 
whom they had tutored to take arms against 
him and his catholic majesty. On account of 
their various enormities, all the members of the 
fraternity were declared outlaws, in 1159, and. 
banished from the dominions of Portugal; and 
other courts were invited to follow the rigor- 
ous example. ~ . 

In the meanwhile, the Parisian parliament, 
so hostile to the Jesuits, procured from the court 
a full re-establishment; and, at the same time, 
the clerical exiles were recalled. The magis- 
tracy now resumed the proceedings against the 
withholders of the sacramental favours, and 
waited for an opportunity of wreaking signal 
vengeance upon the sons of Loyola. Their 
commercial rapacity furnished the desired op- 
portunity. Two merchants, whom they were 
bound to supply with articles of traffic, stop- 
ped payment on the seizure of those goods by 
British cruisers; and the Jesuits did not take 
prompt or adequate measures to avert the 
shock. Numerous creditors appeared against 
tiem; and the cause was referred, at their de- 
sire, to tlae grand chamber of the parliament. 
They disavowed the imputed agency of Father 
de la Valette, the manager of their trade, 
whose offence against the church, by engaging 
in commerce, only concerned himself: but it 
was maintained against them, that their supe- 
rior, or general, superintended their trade, as 
well as other eonctems, and directed the con- 
duct of the agentv The judges insisted upon 
seeing the constitutions of the society; and an 
exposure was consequently made of tlie devot- 
ed submission of all the members to a foreign 
head, and of their dangerous maxims in poU- 
tics and morality. It.also appeared that they 

» In September, 1758. 

» Historia de Portugal; Lisb. 1303; torn. iv. p. 28, 27- 



did not constitute a regular religious order, ai 
the intended contract between them and the 
state had never been completed: their frater- 
nity had been merely tolerated, not adopted." 
Their enemies took advantage of these cir- 
cumstances, and represented in so strong a 
light the danger of keeping such men embodi- 
ed, that the king resolved to suppress the soci- 
ety; not, however, before the general had re- 
fused to submit to a plan of regulation, pro- 
posed by the French court. The parliament 
ordained, on the 6th of August, 1762, that the 
Jesuits of France should no longer wear the 
habit of the society, live in community, or 
obey the orders of foreign directora. Their 
partisans loudly exclaimed against an edict, 
which they considered as extremely severe and 
unjust, because those whom it affected were 
not heard in their own defence, and were con- 
demned upon fiilsff reports, for misrepresented 
doctrines and unproved delinquency. Tlje 
opinion of the lawfulness of regicide in certain 
cases, they said, seemed to be the chief offence 
of the fraternity; but it ought first to be proved 
that this was justly imputable to the Jesuits, 
who, as their enemies knew, had no concern 
in Damien's attempt to assassinate the French 
king, aiid were also entirely innocent with re- 
gard to other crimes of the same nature, of 
which they had been malignantly accused.* 

A regular edict of suppression was delayed 
for some years: but it was at length registered, 
on the 7th of December, 1764, and promul- 
gated by the royal authority. The parUa- 
ments of Normandy and Bretagne followed, 
with little hesitation, the example of the Pari- 
sian magistracy; but other parliaments were 
not fully convinced of the justice or expedien- 
cy of the measure. The pope was shocked at 
the pro&ne audacity of a court that could act 
with such determined hostility against a holy 
society: but his bull, for the reinstatement of 
the fraternity, was suppressed in France by an 
arret of parliament, and was declared inope- 
rative in Portugal by the king's express com- 
mand, n. J, 

The king of Spain was not more friendly to 
the Jesuits than Louis or Joseph. He was dis- 
gusted at their intriguing spirit, and resolved 
not merely to humble them, but to annihilate 
their power in his dominions. He seized their 
temporalities in 1767, and banished them, as 
dangerous subjects, .fi:om every part of Spain 
and its dependencies. His son Ferdmand also 
freed the kingdom of Naples and the island of 
Sicily from the obnoxious fraternity. A gnat 
number of these exiles were admitted into the 
Roman territories, and some other parts of Italy; 
and many found protection among Protestants. 
The duke of Parma, soon afterwards, com- 
manded all members of the order to retire 
from his doniinions; and he, at the same time, 
■ hazarded an open rupture with the see of Rome, 
by abolishing the papal jurisdiction in Parma 
and Placentia. His hoKness declared the duke s 
ordinance to that effect null and void, and me- 
naced its promulgator with the thunders of the 
church. Being suppoi-ted by the majonty of 
the catholic prmces, the duke persisted m hio 
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purpose; and the pontiff was equally resolute. 
With a view of intimidating him into a revo- 
cation of his brief, the French king dispossessed 
Mm of Avignon; and some poitions of his Itar 
lian territory were seized by his Neapohtan ma- 
jesty. His spiritual authority and his revenues 
were diminished by the Aajac of Modena; and 
the Venetians, of whose republic he was born 
a subject, assailed him with similar hostihties. 
Mortified at this treatment; yet unwilling to 
yield, he was observed to decline gradually in 
his health. Unea£iness and chagrin hastening 
the effect of age, he died in his seventy-sixth 
year,* with the character of a pious and well- 
meaning prelate, who was, however, more in- 
fluenced by the zeal of bigotry than by com- 
mon sense or wisdom. He ought to have been 
content with maintaining the doctrine and woi> 
ship of the church, without obstinately uphold- 
ing papal usurpations. 

The-enemies of the Jesuits had in vain soli- 
cited the dissolution of that orde*r, while Cle- 
ment XIII. filled the papal chair: but they con- 
ceived strong hopes of success, when a prelate 
of a more philosophical character was chosen 
pontiff. This was a Franciscan monk named 
Francis Laurence Ganganelli, who thought 
proper to assume the name of his immediate 
predecessor. 

Instead of conciliating the new pope, the 
king of France declared .that he would retain 
Avignon, and its dependencies: but he conde- 
scended to offer a siim of money for a derelic- 
tion of them on the part of his holiness. The 
king of Naples also insisted upon the cession 
of the district which he had seized, and con- 
curred with Louis in urging Clement to sup- 
press that society which was so odious to the 
Christian world; but the importunities of these 
princes, aided by the influence of Spain and. 
Portugal, were for soine years unsuccessful. 
Clement XIV. felt the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, and demanded time for mature reflection. 
He conceived it to be his duty to patronise and 
support a religious" order, if its utility to the 
church or to society overbalanced its demerits; 
and, at the same time, he wished to avoid a rup- 
ture with those courts which had evidently the 
power, and seemingly the inclination, to inflict 
serious woundfon the papacy. 

In taking a survey of Europe, he found few 
of its sovereigns inclined to support him agamst 
the house of Bourbon: we may father say, that 
none would authoritatively interpose in his be- 
half Yet he would not tamely or too readily 
yield to dictatorial demands. He apprehended 
that one concession, on his part, would lead to 
new requisitions; and he knew tha!t a facility 
of compliance would only serve to encourage 
domineering insolence. Amidst these reflec- 
tions, delay did not seem likely to be injurious; 
and,, if he should be obliged to submit, a pro- 
traction of the evil day would at least save ap- 
pearances, even in the eyes of the zealous ad- 
vocates of papal supremacy. In this, and in 
other affairs of moment, he resolved to think 
for himself, rather than follow the example of 
tho^e pontiff's who had resigned their own judg- 
ments to the influence and authority of the car- 



dinals. . Many memtjers of the sacred colle^ 
were displeased at his want of confidence m 
men of their rank and merit; but he disregard- 
ed! their murmurs, and declared that he would 
not be governed. It was, he thought, better 
for a sovereign to be in a great measure, his 
own minister and negotiator, than to suffer 
others, as is too frequently the practice, to act 
for him at their discretion. With a volto'scioUo, 
he deemed it expedient for a prince to have 
permeri stretti; not from a mean spirit of hy- 
pocrisy or dissimulation, but from a politic de- 
sire of concealing those views and schemes of 
which an unfair advantage might be taken. 

The Jesuits affected to believe (and proba- 
bly many of them really thought,) that Cle- 
ment would not dare to. suppress their order. 
Biit, in the fifth year of his pontificate, he re- 
solved, in defiance of all the clamours and me- 
naces of the zealots, to disembod;^ the fratemit;^, 
and amalgamate its members with the unprivi- 
leged mass of society. He declared it to be 
his opinion, that the order Had. ceased to an- 
swer the ends of its institution, and that the 
members, by the impropriety of their conduct, 
their loose casuistry, and their mischievous arts, 
had forfeited all claim to farther encourage- 
ment. A bull for the annihilation of the soci- 
ety was therefore promulgated;* its colleges 
were seized, and its'revenues confiscated. Lo- 
renzo Ricci, the refractory general of the or- 
der, was sent to the cagtle of St. Angelo, and 
died in confinement. 

Pleased at the ruiiof the Jesuits, the French 
court complimented Ganganelli on the justice 
and expediency of his edict, and restored the 
Venaissin to the holy see... The other remen- 
strating courts also adjusted their disputes with 
the pontiff; who, having thus settled the great 
point which had long engaged his attention, 
might hk expected to feel little anxiety aflez 
the decision which he had so d^iberately adopt- 
ed. But, perhaps, he seriously apprehended 
the effecte of the secret resentment of the ex- 
Jesuits, who could not look with a favourable 
eye upon the enemy of their order. However 
that may be, he died in the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year, at the age of sixty-eight. It was 
supposed that he ha4 been poisoned; but this 
suspicion has not been verified. 

Of all the priests who for some centuries 
had filled the papal throne, Ganganelli seems 
to have been, if we except Benedict XIV., the 
most unprejudiced, candid, and liberal; He 
did not devote his chief attention to the selfish 
interests of the see Of Rome; nor did he treat 
other religious establishments with supercilious 
arrogance, studied contempt, or marked repro- 
bation. His modeFatipn entailed upon him the 
censures of the rigid and severe, who alleged 
that he was too lukewarm and indifferent in 
religious concerns to be a proper defender of 
the fortress of Catholicism, which required for 
its support the most strenuous exertions of ac- 
tive zeal. He was even accused of being a 
well-wisher to Protestantism; a heavy charge 
against the head of that church to which ^e 
protestants were determined foes;, but this 
charge amounted to no more, in effect, than 
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that he was not a bigot to popery. His treat- 
ment of the Jesuits exposed him to censures 
still more severe, and to all the rancour of ma- 
lignity; but, in acting against that order, he 
only complied with the wishes of the most en- 
Ughteued members of the grand community of 
Chnstendom, and justly dissolved a most im- 
moral and unprincipled society. The time 
was opportune for such dissolution; the cla- 
mours which it excited soon spent their force; 
and a phalanx, once potent and formidable, 
had not the power of withstanding the ener- 
gies of papal hostility; energies that were un- 
doubtedly declining, but which, in the present 
case, were supported by the chief catholic 
prmces and states. 

The government of the church was now 
consigned to John Angelo Braschi, who had 
been created cardinal by Ganganelli, and was 
regarded as a moderate man, rather than a bi- 
got or zealot. He was more indebted for his 
election to the clashing of parties, than to the 
peculiar favour or interest of any one faction. 
He was less popular, at the time of his eleva- 
tion, than his predecessor; and his partiality 
and indulgence to his nephews did not tend to 
increase his popularity. Having a graceful 
person and a pleasing countenance, he was 
fond of show and parade, and took every op- 
portunity of exhibiting himself to the public. 
In capacity and eloquence he was not defi- 
cient; but he had.no extraordinary vigour of 
mind. - ' ,^,^, 

When he had superset* the vulgar name 
of John by the pontifical appellation of Pius 
the Sixth, some of those who were not inclined 
to think fevourably of his disposition or his 
abilities, applied to hira a reproachful verse, 
predicting the ruin of Rome under a Sexttis.* 
His friends, on the other hand, ridiculed this 
gloomy prophecy, and boasted of his ability, 
and^e goodness of his heart and character. 
He commenced his administration with acts of 
benevolence and charity, with the selection of 
deserving men for various offices, and the re- 
moval or discouragement of' some individuals 
who had misbehaved. He also formed the re- 
solution of undertaking a work calculated for 
national benefit — the draining of the Pontine 
marshes. A bank was instituted to receive 
subscriptions for this purpose; but, after much 
labour and expense, the work was only effect- 
ed in part. For what was done, however, Pius 
deserved thanks and praise. 

After the suppression of the order of Jesuits, 
many who had belonged to the fratemity'found 
protection in' the dominions of the Prussian 
monarch, who intimated to the new pope, that 
he would not pay the least regard to the edict. 
His holiness replied, that he was bound to en- 
force the bull promulgated by his predecessor; 
but he at the same time declared, according 
to Frederic's agent Clofani, that he would 
not treat the body of ex-Jesuits, then residing 
in the territories of that prince, as an irregu- 
lar establishment. At the instigation, how- 
ever, of the ministers of France and Spain, he 
afterwards' required that the habit of the dis- 
solved order should no longer be worn in the 
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territories of Frederic, and that none of the 
ex-Jesuits should either preach, or adminiBter 
the eucharist or other sacraments. The mo- 
narch, adverting to the ability which the Je- 
suits had displayed in the task of education, 
wished them to remain as a society for that 
purpose, in those provinces* in which his ca- 
thohc subjects were numerous; and, when Pius 
conceded this point, the king agreed to the re- 
quisitions of the pontiff.! 

The Jesuits were also protected by the em- 
press of Russia; and fi:6m the bishop of Mohiloff, 
who, bred a Calvinist, had become a catholic, 
and who domineered over the church in Poland, 
they experienced peculiar favour and patronage. 
He was so eager to re-establish their society, 
that he gave public permission to a body of 
ex- Jesuits, assembled in the province of White 
Russia, to take probationary candidates for flie 
privileges of their order. He pretended that 
Pius had allowed him so to exercise his autho- 
rity: but this assertion was disclaimed by the 
pontiff, and probability favours the denial. 
When the Spanish court remonstrated with 
the empress on the subject, she maintained 
her pretensions and those of the prelate whom 
she protected, and declared that she would not 
submit to dictatiofi from any court whatever. 
She afterwards authorised her Jesuit subjects 
to choose a vicar-general, who should enjoy 
all the former privileges of the institution; 
and, in defiance of all the enemies of the Je- 
suits, she continued to favour the members of 
an order proscribed and stigmatised by the ca- 
tholic princes. While she disapproved the con- 
duct of many who, had been enrolled among 
the sons of Loyola, she said that the general 
demerits of the society did not appear to her 
to be sp atrocious, as to justify its dissolution, 
or the severities which had preceded and fol- 
lowed that actj 

In France, the cause of Jesuitism was still 
abetted by many of the dignified clergy; but 
they were not so open in expresang their 
wishes for the restoration of the order, as they 
were in Counteracting the claiins of the Hu- 
guenots, whom the government had ceased to 
persecute. .Some, who hated the Jesuits, join^ 
ed this p,arty in opposing the protestants, and 
also in reprobating the licentiousness of infi- 
dels. In an assembly holden in the year 1165, 
an animated remonstrance had been voted by 
the prelates against the new philosophy. They 
conjured the king to take vigorous measures 
for the repression of that profane boldness, that 
impious freedom, which vilUfied whatever had 
for ages been deemed sacred among mankind, 
and aimectat the subversion of aU holy and 
venerable institutions. If he should be tame 
or passive at so alarming a crisis, the most 
portentous mischief, they said, might be appre- 
hended. They accused the protestants of be- 
ing deeply concerned in these practices, and 
blamed his majesty for not enforcing the laws 
against those presumptuous sectaries. In the 
year 1770, the progress of infidelity gave occa- 
sion for another remonstrance, in which the 
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afisembled clergy pointed out various works of 
the new philosophers, as objects of condemna- 
tion,* and called for the exertion of all the 
powers of government in the defence and sup- 
port of religion, morality, and good order. An 
assembly of bishops, in 1772, renewed the at- 
tack upon the new philosophy; but their ful- 
minations were ineffective; and the contagion 
continued to spread. 

Louis XVI., who had a stronger sense of re- 
ligion than his predecessor, lamented the pre- 
valence of scepticism: yet he sometimes gave 
bis confidence to men who were known to be 
infidels. Alarmed at the ministerial infiuence 
of Turgot, the clergy, in a council which they 
held in the year 1775, agreed to such a remon- 
strance as the danger of the church seemed to 
require. They represented to the young mo- 
narch, in strong -terms, the alarming progress 
of infidelity and atheism, the illegal boldness 
of the protestants, (who had dared even to 
erect churches,) the flagrant licentiousness of 
the press, and the prevalence of a restless and 
inquisitive spirit, which threatened to unhinge 
society.^ Louis promised to attend to these 
complaints; biit he did not take any measures 
,of remedial efficacy. When he was influenced 
by free-thinking ministers, he was taught to 
believe that it was not necessary to interfere; 
and, when he was under otlier guides, he was 
too irresolute to act with vigour. To govern 
a nation so impetuous and volatile as the 
French, at a time when freedom of thought 
began to prevail, a prince of more energetic 
character was requisite. Sometimes, indeed, he 
was peremptory; but he was not consistently 
firm or steadily resolute. He acquiesced in 
measures which in his heart he disapproved; 
and he neglected the enforcement df those 
which he conceived to be just, expedient, and 
salutary.. Under his sway, infidelity and fac- 
tion alarmingly gained ground; and by assist- 
ing the American colonists, he increased the 
agitations of his realm. 

Even in Spain and Portugal, though in a 
much less degree than in France, firSedom of 
thought, in the afiairs of religion, began to dif- 
fuse itself among the higher and middle classes. 
The vigilance of the government, however, 
prevented it from being dangerous. In the 
extensive territories of the house of Austria, 
a similar freedom was repressed by the Spirit 
of Maria Theresa, whose bigotry, at the same 
time, prompted her to infiinge the rights of 
her protestant subjects.! Her son, the empe-" 
ror Joseph, was himself a fiee-thinker, while 
he professed an adherence to the doctrines of 
the Romish church. This prince might justly 
be called the imperial T)rojector. Many of his 
whims, like those of the ingenious but profli- 
gate duke of Buckingham, " died in thinking:" 
others were matured into schemes. With his 



* These, were, among other publications, Chris- 
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political plans we. have no concern on this oc- 
casion: it is only requisite that we should take 
notice of his regulations in the affairs of the 
church. He would 'not,'he said, impeach the 
established doctrines; but he had a strong in- 
clination to abridge the papal power in his do- 
minions; and, with him, an inclination was 
soon converted into an act." Pius, being ac- 
quainted with the freedom of Joseph's senti- 
ments, apprehended an attack frorh that enter- 
prising innovator; and his fears were not vi- 
sionary; for the emperor, in 1781, began with 
imposing restrictions upon the operation of 
bulls and rescripts sent from Rome. This or- 
dinance was followed by an exemption of mo- 
nasteries from all obedience to the chiefs of 
the different orders at Rome; a measure which 
the partisans of the pope, as might be expect- 
ed, reprobated in warm terms. The generals 
of the orders desired the Subalterns to main- 
tain with spirit the constitutions of their estab- 
hshments; but they were overawed into sub- 
mission by the 'firmness of the emperor, who 
also released all the colleges of missionaries 
from their dependance on the papal court. 
He farther displeased the pontiff hy ordering 
that no money should be sent into foreign 
countries for masses; that no dignity should be 
solicited at Rome without his permission; that 
pilgrimages should be discontinued; and that 
the number of images and ornaments in 
churches should be diminished. The disgust 
felt by Pius al this conduct, was not allayed 
by the liberal edict of Joseph,* granting iiill 
toleration to all the protestants in his domin- 
ions, as well as to all members of the Greek 
church; and the dissolution of a great number 
of monasteries, with the conversion of the 
buildings into colleges, hospitals, or barracksj 
increased the indignation of the vicar of St. 
Peter.f 

Thus harassed and (as he thought) insulted, 
Pius resolved to visit the emperor, vvho, among 
other demands, had insisted upon presenting, 
in future, to all vacant bishoprics and benefices 
in the Milanese and Mantuan territories. The 
pope remonstrated against this profane en- 
croachment upon his supposed right of patron- 
age; but he was persuaded by some of his 
counsellors to promise acquiescence in this 
pomt, if Joseph would engage to desist from 
his career of reform. This was an engage- 
ment which none who knew that potentate 
could expect fi'om him; and, with regard to 
the intended visit, he declared that it would 
be wholly fruitless, although, in a private let- 
ter to Pius, he had hinted that all disputes 
might be better accommodated in such a way 
than by mere correspondence. His holiness, 
to the surprise of all, repaired to Vieima^ in 
the hope of warding off a storm which blew 
with increasing violence. Josefth, in one of 
his interviews with his spiritual fether, claimed 
the right of altering the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in his own territories, while he suffered 
the catholic doctrines to remain unimpaired. 
The pontiff, finding expostulation useless, re- 
turned to Rome, and suffered the storm to 



* Promulgated on the 13th of October, 1781. 
t Memoires Hist, et Pbilos. sur Pie VI. chap. xi. — 
Coxe'8 Hist, of the House of Austria, vol. ii. chap, xlv. 
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rage. He probably thought, that Joseph was 
little better than a heretic, However he might 
pretend to doctrinal parity; and, on the other 
hand, the emperor imputed to the pope the 
narrowness of bigotry, and a want of philo- 
sophic liberality of sentiment. 

The continuance of Joseph's reformative 
measures no longer surprised the pope, who 
had now witnessed the inflexibility of that 
prince's character. The see of Rome lost the 
presentation to bishoprics in Lombardy and 
- other Austrian dependencies: its nuncios were 
deprived of their power and jurisdiction in 
Germany, and, by these and other attacks, the 
lustre of the papacy was visibly eclipsed. 

Other catholic sovereigns, even those who 
had acquired the reputation of piety, did not 
scruple to assail that fabric which was thus 
weakened. Unfortunately for the cause of the 
papacy, there seemed to be a general disposi- 
tion, during the pontificate of Pius, to diminish 
the authority of the see over which he presid- 
ed. The court of Madrid assumed a greater 
degree of religious freedoni than it had been 
accustomed to exercise; claimed rights nearly 
equal to those which the Galilean churcli had 
Ibng maintained; reduced the inquisition to a 
state of passive subserviency; and made a fai> 
ther diminution of the papal demands of reve- 
nue. Even the bigoted court of Lisbon enter- 
tained ideas of reform. The queen was a de- 
vout catholic, superstitiously faithful to the doc- 
trines and attached to the ceremonies of pope- 
ry: biit she suffered her son, the prince of 
Brazil, to lead her into anti-papal measures. 
Some publications which had been introduced 
by the emperor into the schools at Vienna, 
were translated into the language of Portugal, 
and ordered to be studied, for the promotion of 
free inquiry, in several new seminaries founded 
in that realm. Questions tending to weaken 
the fabric of papal supremacy, to abridge the 
power of the clerical body, and even to recom- 
mend toleration of various rehgions, were au- 
thoritatively proposed for discussion in the uni- 
versities; and the press was permitted to aid 
the progress of such argumentation, although 
it was not allowed- to impugn the peculiar 
doctrines of Catholicism. No persons were suf- 
fered to devote themselves to monastic confine- 
ment, without the particular sanction of the 
sovereign. Even after the death of the prince, 
the court continued to encroach on the claims 
of the pope and the immunities of the church. 
The courts of Naples and Florence took greater 
liberties in this respect than that of Lisbon. A 
considerable number of monasteries were sup- 
pressed by the king and the grand duke: bishop- 
rics and rich benefices were granted .without 
consulting his holiness with regard to the indivi- 
duals proper to occupy them; and contributions 
to the Roman treasury were abolished or re- 
stricted. The republic of Venice dissolved 
some conventual foundatiobs, and applied their 
revenues to better purposes than the support 
of superstitious indolence. The duke of Mo- 
dena put an end to the horrors of- the inquisi- 
tion in his dominions, and treated with less re- 
spect the general authority of the pontiff.* 



* IVJemoire^ sur Pie VI. ciiap. xviii. xix. xxii. 



These incidents and transactions occurred at 
different times: but they are here mentioned 
together, to preserve a continuity of subject. 
They tend to show the reduced state of the pa- 
pacy at the period in question: but it may be 
observed, that, for its total extinction, Etirope 
was not then prepared. 

The pope could only resist these assaults by 
remonstrances, to which the reforming courts 
paid no regard. He was fully sensible of the 
decline of his influence, but concealed his cha- 
grin under the appearance of composure. 
With the pomp of ceremony, and with ritual 
formalities, he amused himself and his people, 
while his authority was exposed to rude shocks. 
He also attended to the improvement of the 
museum, which had been formed at Rome by 
Benedict XIV., and which Ganganelli had 
considerably augmented. 

The catholic princes, in general, not only 
annihilated, or materially reduced, the papal 
authority over their subjects, but suffered pub- 
lic opinion so far to operate; as to check the 
arbitrary use of their own authority: and the 
protestant governments also relaxed, in some 
degree, the rigours of power. Much, how- 
ever, remained to be done for the purposes of 
popular benefit; for, even in Great Britain, the 
land of boasted freedom, the government was 
rather a combination of monarchy and aristo- 
cracy, than a proper mixture of those two kinds 
of polity with democracy. 

While almost every nation in Europe seem- 
ed to Be gradually advancing to a melioration 
of its government, and to a greater freedom 0/ 
inquiry, the F;-ench unfortunately took the 
lead, and' obscured the rising prospect by sense- 
less precipitancy and by absurd innovations. 
They overturned former establishments before 
they had concerted or devised rational plans 
of substitution: they indulged in all the wild- 
ness of theory and all the licentiousness of ca- 
price. The most outrageous cruelty was min- 
gled with their political fanaticism; and the ef- 
fects were calamitous and deploratile. 

A revolution like that which convulsed 
France, could not be expected to prove favour- 
able to the interests of religion. Men who 
were inclined to cherish a boundless freedom 
of opinion, and who boasted of their being 
wholly uninfluenced by the wisdom of former 
times, were not likely to feel any high degree 
of respect for that system of religion which had 
long prevailed. Not content with ridiculing 
and reprobating tlie Romish ritual and esta- 
blishment, they spoke contemptuously of all 
other creeds; and a neglect of religion became 
the order of the day. The Constituent Assem- 
bly, however, amidst all its innovations, made 
provision for the continuance of public worship; 
and the catholic religion was still the predo- 
minant system. The papal interest, indeed, 
was materially affected by the change of go- 
vernment. The vote against the payment of 
fees to the ■ pope, the order for tiie suppression 
of monasteries, the seizure of^all the possessions 
of the church as the property of the nation, 
and the entire subjection of the clergy to tlie 
civil power, struck at the vitals of the court of 
Rome. Pius, -incensed at these proceedings, 
seemed ready to Iiurl the thunderholtaof Don- 
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titical vengeance upon the audacious and pro- 
fane revolutionists-, but prudence checked his 
arm. He apprehended that his menaces and 
edicts would be disregarded, and might only 
serve to provoke embittered hostilities. In the 
mean 'time, he endeavoured to secure the 
friendship of those princes whose power might 
afford him' some protection amidst the revolu- 
tionary storm. 

The bishops and priests, who acted under 
the new constitution of France, were not re- 
garded as true members of the Romish church, 
by the clergy of the old school, however ob- 
servant they might be of the catholic creed. 
The pOpesent a brief to the king, condemning 
the new arrangements; but Louis was con- 
strained to acquiesce in these and other inno- 
vations. Only three of the former bishops re- 
tained their stations; all the other prelates be- 
came non- jurors, and, with the majority of pa- 
rochial ministers, were deprived of their pre- 
ferments. The legislative assembly, aifectipg 
to be alarmed at the intrigues of the clerical 
non-jurora, menaced them with imprisonment 
or exile. Many of their number emigrated in 
the sequel; and many were assassinated by the 
populace. 

Under the sway of the democratic conven- 
tion, so little attention was paid to religion, 
that it seemed to be in danger of being whol- 
ly absorbed by worldly politics. The assem- 
bly did not, indeed, expressly vote for its ex- 
tinction in the new republic; but contented it- 
self with encouraging the surrender of letters 
of priesthood, and the open renunciation of 
all religious sentiments. . At length, however, 
Robespierre pretended to be shocked at the 
growing spirit of atheism, and moved for the 
promulgation of a decree, favourable to the 
cause of religion. By this ordinance, a peri- 
odical festival was instituted in honour of the 
Creator of the world, or the Supreme Being; 
the propriety of public worship was allovped; 
and the immortality of the soul was recom- 
mended to universal belief. The clergy of the 
old school, however, were still harassed, and 
in danger of exile or confinement, until the 
legislature, in the year 1797, released them 
from the oaths with which their consciences 
were offended, and merely required them to 
promise submission to the government. Two 
years before this concession was obtained, five 
bishops had ventured to address a circular let- 
ter to. the clergy; in which they affirmed, that 
religion, in the altered government -of their 
country, had no longer a poHtical foundation; 
that the connexion was dissolved between the 
church and the state; that the former still ex- 
pected justice and protection from'the latter; 
but, being left to itself, was obliged to take 
measures for the establishment of doctrinal 
uniformity and general regularity of discipline. 
They recognized the pope as the head of the 
church, and acknowledged the doctrines of Ca- 
tholicism, as interpreted and explained by Bos^ 
suet, the celebrated bishop of Meaux.* 

Before the end of the same year, another 
letter was addressed to the friends of the church, 



* See Mosheim's History, cent. xvii. sect. ii. part 
1. chap. i. . 



proposing ten metropolitan churches for the 
whole republic, and a bishopric for each de- 
partment; reoommendirig a popular election 
both of prelates and parochial ministers; jiis- 
owning th6 authority of apostolical vicars, or 
pa^al delegiites, and advising the peremptory 
rejection of all bulls or briefs from Rome, uii- 
less it should fully appear that they were con- 
sonant with the ordinances and the spirit of 
the Galilean church.* 

When a sufficient' time had been allowed for 
the operation of these letters, and for the, pri- 
vate influence of clerical exhortations, an ec- 
clesiastical council met in the French riietro- 
polis,t consisting of thirty-eight prelates, and 
fifly-three representatives of the inferior cler- 
gy. The members agreed to a profession of 
faith, founded on the creed promulgated, in 
1660, hy pope Pius IV.;t but they were not 
so bigoted to .this faith, as to give liceMe or 
encouragement to the perpetration of a.ny acts 
of violence under the pretence of defending it. 
However the church rnight be called militant, 
" it knew and authorized no other arms (they 
said) than prayer and the word of God." The 
country, they added, might be lawfully defend- 
ed by the people, with the arm of fleshj and 
the clergy were desired to inculcate the pro- 
priety and justice of such patriotic hostilities: 
but the church ought only to defend itself by 
spiritual arms. Episcopacy was declared to be 
essential to the proper government of the 
church; but royalty, of which that system was 
the usual accompaniment among Christian 
nations, did not meet with so favourable a tes- 
timony; for it was enjoined that royalty should 
be the object of determined hatred, because a 
proper knowledge of national interest strongly 
condemned that form of government; and^t 
was affirmed, that the exaction of an oath, 
against the revival of such an obnoxious sys- 
tem in France, Was by no means repugnant 
to the laws of the GospeLS 

The proceedings of this assembly were clos- 
ed by an order for the communication of its 
decrees to the pope, who was, at the same 
time, earnestly solicited' to convoke a general 
council. But his holiness declined' a compli- 
ance with this request, being probably of opi- 
nion that the political convulsions of the times 
precluded ecclesiastical accommodation and re- 
ligious union. 

Amidst these arrangements, the pontiff re- 
mained at Rome, in a "state of suspense and 
anxiety. He had already surrendered three 
provinces to French invaders; and he ha4 not 
power to defend the rest of his territories. A 
republic being formed at Rome, in the year 
1798, he retired into I'uscany; and, when that 
duchy was also revolutionized, he was sent as 
a prisoner of war into Dauphine. Harassed, 
insulted, and oppressed, he died at Briancon,|J 
in the eighty-second year of his age. 



* Lettre Encyclique de plusieurs Eveaues de 
Prance-, a lours Freres, et aux Eglises vacantes 1795 

t Oq the 15th of August, 1797. 

i-See MoBheim, cent. xvi. sect. Hi, part i. chap. i. 

5 Canons et Oecrets du Ooncile natidnal de Prance 
tenu a Paris, exi I'An de I'Ere Chretienne 1797- mis 
en ordrc par les Eveques remiis a Paris, 

II In April, 1709 
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CHAPTER II. 
History of the Greek Church, and of the Chris- 
tian Communities in «isia and .Sfrica, 
Ir we did not know that trifles (sucli is the 
wealcness of man!) frequently produce serious 
animosities and permanent divisions, we might 
be surprised at the long dissension between the 
Greek and Romish churches. At the time "of 
their separation, both communities agreed in 
the essentials of Christianity; and they ought 
to have contented themselves with that agree- 
ment, without expecting their fellow-Chris- 
tians to concur with them in every trivif ^ no- 
tion or fantastic opinion, in every idle cere- 
mony, or in all circumstances of exterior wor- 
ship. But, forgetting the obligations of bro- 
therly love, they continued at variance for 
ages; and they are still sufiiciently estranged 
from each other, to render the idea of a union 
Visionary and hopeless. 

The Greek church, at the l)eginning of the 
century, extended from the Red Sea to the 
Frozen Ocean, and from the Adriatic to the 
Caspian. The patriarch pf Constantinople 
was, nominally, the head of this church; but 
his authority was not co-extensive with the 
similarity of doctrine. He held a monthly sy- 
nod in that city, with the metropolitans of An- 
tioch and Jerusalem, and twelve other pre- 
lates. In these councils he had no decisive au- 
thority: the influence of the majority, the in- 
trigues of the more ^xtfal members, and some- 
times reason or argument, decided the ques- 
tions. He did n6t retain that effective supre- 
macy which some of bis predecessors enjoyed 
over the patriarchs of Egypt, Syria, and Pa- 
lestine: in the extensive regions subject to the 
Russian despot, he had not even the shadow of 
power; and, between the eastern boundaries 
of Asia Minor and the Caspian, his jurisdic- 
tion was ^lot honoured with regard or acqui- 
escence. Living also under the government 
of an infidel pi-ince, to whom every form of 
Christianity was odious, he was, in fact, a slave 
to an arbitrary barbarian. 

In the provinces of European Turkey, the 
members of the Greek church were, and are 
still, very numerous, notwithstanding tlie dis- 
couragement given to population by the tyran- 
ny of the government. Almost every succes- 
sive Grand Seignior thought it his duty to op- 
press them, that he might evince his zeal as a 
defender of the Moslem faith. Mustafe, III. 
was more lenient to them than many of his 
predecessors; but, even under his administra- 
tion, they were insulted and plundered by his 
Turkish subjects, and maltreated in every 
mode of capricious tyranny. Their hierarchy, 
however, was suffered to sut>si^t; and they 
were allowed to transmit to their posterity 
. their favourite doctrines. 

Frequent attempts were made by the zeal- 
ous catholics, in the course of the century, to 
draw the Greeks into the Romish communion, 
not by concessions on the part of the former, 
but by derelictions of opinion on the part of 
the latter. In conseqtlence of these endea- 
vours, -a Schism was maintained in various 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor, and the num- 



ber of proselytes to the papal church becams 
considerable. The Mainotes, in the Morea, 
withstood the arts gf the Romish missionaries 
more vigorously, even to the end of the cen- 
tury, thaii the generality of the Greeks. They 
assured the intruders, that they were strongly 
attached to the system o£ their own church, as 
opposed to that of the Romanists, whose head 
they considered as an unchristian schismatic, 
for having corrupted the purity of the true 
faith. They particularly condemned the pro- 
hibition of the marriage of priests, and ridi- 
culed the issuing of bulls for the pretended 
rescue of souls from purgatory. They then had 
only one bishop; and he, like the priests, had 
no regular allowance, but received occasional 
contributibns for particular masses, and culti- 
vated the soil, or performed other labours, to 
procure the necessaries of life. The ecclesias- 
tics, in general, led exemplary lives, and thus 
deserved that respect with whieh the laity 
treated them; and such was their spirit, that 
they were the first to take arms in defence of 
their country.* 

The schism of which we have spoken was 
very prevalent in Syria. At Aleppo, the north- 
em capital of that province, the Christian 
church, about the middle of the century, was 
in a state of deplorable division. 

The orthodox Greeks, or those who adhered 
to the old system, were less numerous than the 
followers of the Latin church; but, having 
greater interest at the Porte, they kept the bi- 
shopric in their hands. They were more rigid 
in the observance of fasts than the opposite 
party: yet the latter attended more to that 
point of supposed duty than, the generality of 
Roman catholics. The Armenians were still 
more scrupulous in this respect; and some, it 
is said, would rather perish for want of proper 
sustenance during illness, than solicit a dispen- 
sation from the rigours of abstinence. Like 
the Greeks, they were divided into orthodox 
and schisrnatic Christians. The advantage of 
number was on the side of the former; but the 
others had the superiority in pointof opulence. 
The Maronites continued to be attached to the 
Romish church, retaining, however, some doc- 
trinal and ritual differences. They had a higher 
opinion of the sanctity or the convenience of 
a monastic life than the other Christians of 
Aleppo; but they had no monasteries in that 
city. The priests of these three communities 
were in general so poor, that those who had 
families were obliged to have recourse to some 
branch of temporal business for the augmenta- 
tion of their income.l 

The state of the Greek church, in point of 
doctrine and practice, may be thus briefly ex- 
hibited. Its chief sacraments are baptism and 
the Lord's supper. To 'the former, which is 
deemed necessary to salvation, is annexed the 
chrisin, or unction; and the child is dipped 
under water three times, in allusion to the 
Trinity. In the eucharist, three liturgies are 
used; but the ordinary one is that of St. Chry- 
sostom. This sacrament is administered, even 



* Voyage He Dimo et Nicolo Stephanopolien Grece, 
pendant les Annees 1797 et 1798; chap, xxxiz* 
' t Natural History of Aleppo, by Alexander Kus- 
sell, M. D. vol. U. chap. ii. 
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to the laity, in both kinds; and children are 
allowed to receive it. Tiansubstantiation is 
not a decided doctrine in this church. It is 
apparently maintained in one' of the public 
confessions of faith; but the words used in the 
service itself* seem merely to imply, that the 
supposed bhange is an act of the mind, not a 
physical conversion of the sacramental ele- 
ments into the body and blood of Christ. 

The Romislv notion of purgatory is denied 
by the votaries of this church: but they offer 
up prayers for those who have been removed 
from the world, and therefore seem to think 
that the soul has some place of residence from 
the day of death to the final judgment. They 
invoke a multitude of saints, and even burn 
incense to them. Next to Christ, the Virgin 
Mary and the twelve apostles are particularly 
honoured. Works of supererogation are dis- 
allowed. Faith and good works united are 
dee;med requisite to produce justification. 

Confession is practised,, but not considered 
as a sacrament. It is enjoined four times in 
the year; but, in general, it is performed only 
once in that time. The penitents, however, 
are not required, as in the church of Rome, to 
make a full , disclosure of all their sins, or to 
give a minute detail of 'circumstances. 

Marriage is regarded as a very important 
object, yet not as an indissoluble obligation. 
I^hree offices or services are used in its celebra- 
tion; namely, that of betrothing, crowning the 
individuals, and dissolving the ciowns.f All 
the clergy, except bishops and monks, are al- 
lowed to enter into this union. Beyond a 
third time, all renewals of marriage are forbid- 
den; and even second marriages are discoun- 
tenanced. No solemnizations of matrimony 
are permitted during the &sts, which are usu- 
ally kept with great strictness. 

The ecclesiastical body consists of five' or- 
ders, if readers and sub-deacons be reckoned 
among the number: the others are, deacdns, 
presbyters, and bishops. The ordination of the 
highest' class is a very impressive ceremony. It 
terminates with a prayer from the officiating 
archbishop, that Christ will render the new pre- 
late an imiiator of himself, the true shepherd; 
that he will make him a teacher of infants, a 
leader of the blind, a light to those who walk 
in darkness; thM he may shine in the world, 
and at last receive the great reward prepared 
for those who boldly contend in the cause of 
the Gospel, and persevere in the service of 
God. 

Although the head of this church has lost 
his controlling authority over the ecclesiastical 
establishmeijtof Russia, he still has the grati- 
fication of reflecting, that the doctrinal preva- 
lence of the system which he superintends, in- 
cludes that great empire. ' The Russian clergy 
had long enjoyed important immunities; and, 
although these were in some measure abridged 
by Peter the Great, the order still can boast of 



* The prayer is, that God the Father would send 
ilown his Holy Spirit to sanctify the elements, and 
make them the body and blood of Christ, for pardon, 
grace, and salvation, to all who devoutly receive 
them. 

T The idea of dlssdlving the crowns may seem omi- 
nous; but it is the ceremonywhich indicates that the 
marriage is concluded. 



considerable privileges. Among these we may 
mention an exemption from taxes; and we may 
add, that ecclesiastics are so far favoured in i^ 
judicial process, as not to be amenable before 
a temporal judge, unless commissaries of their 
own order be assessors at the trial. Before the 
year 1791, the commandant or chief magis- 
trate of a district used to send to the bishop, 
on every new occasion, for commissaries; but, 
since that time, clerical deputies have been re- 
gularly and permanently appointed for that 
function, by a general order of the holy synod;* 

Under this synod, in the reign of Catharine 
II., were thirty-one eparchies, or spiritual go- 
vernments. That council in 1789,. was com- 
posed of two metropolitans, three archbishops, 
two bishops, a regular and a secular proto-pope, 
or chief priest, an archimandrite, or abbot, 
and some inferior officers. To each eparchy 
belonged a consistory, formed of an archiman- 
drite, some priors, and secular clergy. The 
titles of metropolitan and archbishop were not 
attached to a particular see, but were distinc- 
tions merely personal. 

"The roskoluiki, or schismatics, as those were 
called who objected to the prevailing system, 
which they said, involved various corruptions 
of the doctrine and discipline of the ancient 
Greek church, were not only discountenanced, 
but were sometimes cruelly oppressed, before 
the time of Catharine. Many of them were 
put to death by the unchristian barbarity of 
the clergy; and it is particularly recorded, that, 
in the year 1722, whole families of those un- • 
fortunate sectaries, unwilling to submit to the 
emperor's demand of a renunciation of their 
opinions, enclosed themselves in barns, and 
perished in the flames kindled by their own 
hands. At the time of this persecution the 
chief ecclesiastical adviser of Peter, was Theo- 
phanes, bishop of PleskoflF, afterwards archbi- 
shop of Novogorod, whose liberality of mind, 
however, must have rendered him averse to the 
murder of reputed heretics. This prelate dis- 
tinguished himself by writing against the mul- 
tiplication of ceremonies, the practice of idol- 
atry, the rigours of monastic seclusion, and the 
various absurdities of superstition; and, while 
he exhorted the people to be content with 
praying, singing psalms, and reading the Scrip- 
tures, he advised the clergy to preach sermons 
of practical utility, rather than of doctrinal re- 
finement, f 

This schism has continued to our times. 
Catharine treated the sectaries with lenity; and 
we do not find that they have been persecuted 
since her decease. Jler chief attacks, in point - 
of persecutioif, were directed against the abet- 
tors arid advocates of democracy, and her son 
Paul, in that respect, followed her example. 

The Russian plebeians and peasants are re- 
markable for superstition. Maaiy absurdities 
are related of them in that particular: but it 



* Tnoke's View of the Russian Empire, voK ii. 

t Historico-Geographical Description of Russia, 
Siberia, and Great Tartary, bv Philip John von Strah- 
lenberg, chap, viii — The Catechism prepared bj'tliis 
prelate was stamped with the approbation of the holy 
synod, and published in the year 1766. A sumlnary 
of Christian Divinity, compiled by Plato, archbishop 
of Moscow, was about the same time recommended 
to general use. 
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will be sufficient to mention the practice of 
having about the person, or in the apartments 
of a house, representations of saints (called 
gods) painted on boards. These pictures .are 
viewed with an air of high respect and rever- 
ence; and, on entering a room, persons bow to 
them, and repeatedly cross themselves. Even 
many of the opulent have these little idols in 
their possession, and court the favour of these 
imaginary gods. 

. Among the multiplicity of tribes subject to 
the Russian emperor, are many Mohammedaii 
and Pagan communities. The former are in- 
dulged with a toleration of their worship; and 
missionaries are employed to convert the latter, 
without dragooning them into the adoption of 
Christiscnity. 

In Armenia, the majority of the people are 
still Christians, of the Monophysite sect. They 
appear to be more addicted to &sting than the 
professors of 'any other religion whatever; for 
it is said, that they have one hundred and fifly- 
six fast-days in the year. Their festivals also 
amount to a surprising number: but it is not 
true, that all the days in the year are appropri- 
ated to one or other of those opposite obser- 
vances. Many of the patives of Armenia are 
dispersed over the diiferent countries of the 
East, being tolerated as sectaries, and encour- 
aged as traders. The Georgians were accus- 
tomed to steer between the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Greeks and Armenians: but, as they 
are now subject to the sway of the Russian 
emperor, they lean more to the former system. 

.The Nestorians, whose leading opinion is 
contrary to that of the Monophysites,* are 
scattered over a great part of Asia. It has 
been disputed, whether the Christians who in- 
habit the Malabar coast are really Nestorians. 
Dr. Buchanan denies that they are of that sect; 
but Mr. Wrede maintains that they are. The 
probability is, that the members of many of 
the churches upon that coast are of tlie Nesto- 
rian persuasion, while others have become Ja- 
cobites or Monophysites. However that may 
be, these congregations are far from being re- 
spectable, the members being in a state of ig- 
norance and misery. 

That species of Christianity which had been 
introduced into China, was tolerated for many 
years by the emperor Kang-hi: but in the year 
1716, he was persuaded by his pagan ministers 
to revive two edicts against the Christians. By 
one of these ordinances, they were prohibited 
from building churches, arid malcing converts; 
and, by the other, no missionaries were suffer- 
ed to preach, unless they were furnished with 
an imperial patent; specifying their native coun- 
try, the religioiis order to which tliey belonged, 
the time of their arrival in China, and their en- 
gagement not to return to Europe. They re- 
mained in this state of depression until the 
death of Kang-hi, in 1722; and then, instead 
of being reUeved from it, they were subjected 
to farther restrictions. Young-ching, the new 
emperor, banished or .mprisoned some of the 
princes of his family, and many grandees, for 
their favourable dispositions toward Christian- 
ity, and ordered the missionaries and their asso- 

* See Mosheim's History, cent. v. part ii. chap. v. 
sect. ix. xxii. 



ciates to be driven from the provinces ijito the 
city of Canton. Ten years afterward, they 
were sent to the isle of Macao; and all attempts 
of Christians to re-enter the empire were for- 
bidden by the jealousy of the court. The 
churches were demolished or secularized; and 
the natives who had embraced Catholicism, 
were compelled to renounce it, or conceal their 
obnoxious opinions. 

The religion of Jesus can boast of very few 
triumphs in Africa. The Christianity of Con- 
go, or of Zajiguebar is unworthy of mention: 
but, in our religious progress, we must take 
notice of Egypt and Abyssinia. 

The Copts, or the descendants of the primi- 
tive Christians of Egypt, persist in their attach- 
ment to the Monophysite doctrine. Their 
priests are ignorant and uninformed; but the 
people treat them with great respect. Mo- 
nastic seclusion is very common among this 
sect, and great austerities are practised by 
many of the monks and nuns. Beside a Coptic 
patriarch, there is a Greek patriarch in Egypt; 
but the church which he rules is in a declining 
state. 

Christianity flourishes more in Abyssinia 
than in Egypt, because the sovereign is himself 
a Christian. The hopes of restoring the Ro- 
mish worship in that empire were entertained 
by pope Innocent XII., who was encouraged 
in his views for that purpose by Louis XIV. 
The Jesuits were eager, to obtain the honour 
of this employment; and Poncet, a French 
apothecary, was sent from Cairo by the consul 
Maillet, with Brevedent, a respectable mem- 
ber of the former fraternity. The latter died 
in Abyssinia; but M. Poncet was introduced 
to the king (Yasous I.,) whom, however, he 
did not find willing to become a convert, or to 
suffer his people to re-embrace cathohcism. 
M. du Roule was afterwards deputed to the 
same court: but he- had scarcely reached Sen- 
naar, in 1704, when h6 was murdered by the 
natives, at the instigation of the Franciscans, 
who were disgusted at seeing the Abyssinian 
mission in the hands of the Jesuits. Ousts, who 
usurped the throne in 1709, was wellaffected 
to the Romish systein, and secretly communed 
with those Franciscans who yet remained in 
the country: but he did not attempt to influ- 
ence the consciences of his people. -David, 
who succeeded him in 1714, ordered three of 
those strangers to be apprehended; and, being 
condemned as heretics in an assembly of the 
clergy, they were stoned to death.* 

Another convocation followed, which led to 
intestine commotions. A new abuna or metro- 
politan announced to the clergy his idea of the 
consubstantiality of Christ; aii opinion contrary 
to that which had been proclaimed at the gate 
of the palace.f The ecclesiastics of his party, 



* Bruce'3 Travels to discover the Source of the 
Nile, book iv. 

t The.abuna" represented Christ as being "one God, 
of the Father alone, united to a body perfectly hu- 
man, consubstantial with ours, and by that union 
becoming the Messiah." The emperor maintained, 
that the Redeemer was "perfect God and perfect 
man by the anion, one Christ, whose body was com 
posed of a precious substance called iaherg, not con- 
substantial with ours, or derived from his mother." 
Neither of these opinions will be deemed striptly or- 
thodox by sound divines. 
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elate with their supposed triumph, insulted the 
emperor and his court by songs and shouts; for 
which offence, above a hundred of them were 
instantly massacred by a body of pagan sol- 
diers, and the streets of the capital were filled 
with slaughter. During several subsequent 
reigns, the affairs of the Abyssinian church 
were not so important as to claim our notice. 
With regard to the embassy prepared by pope 
Benedict XIV. for the purpose of effecting a 
reconciliation with that church, it may suffice 
to observe, that it was an abortive attempt. 

The state of this church, during the eigh- 
teenth century, was less corrupt and degene- 
rate tlian the Jesuit missionaries represented it. 
It was said, that a repetition of baptism wsis 
annually administered to all aduHp; but this 
assertion has been disproved, or, at least strong- 
ly denied. It was also imputed to the priests 
that they gave the eucharist improperly. They 
do not, indeed, make use of words so fiilly ex- 
pressive of a belief in transubstantiation, as 
those of the Romish ecclesiastics: but that point 
reflects not the least discredit upon them. 

When Mr. Bruce visited Abyssinia, he was 
surprised at the extraordinary number of 
churches in that empire. These were erected 
near running water, for the convenience of 
those ablutions which the people practised ac- 
cording to the Levitical law. The walls were 
almost covered with pictures of saints or other 
representations; but no figures embossed or in 
relievo were exhibited; for they considered the 
use of these as a species of idolatry. Each pa- 
rish had an arch-priest, who superintended 
both its spiritual and secular concerns. The 
priests and deacons were allowed to marry; 
but the monks, who occupied huts near the 
churches, were required to live in a state of ce- 
libacy. The readingof Scripture, and recitation 
of homilies of the fathers, formed, beside the 
eucharist, the chief portions of divine service. 

CHAPTER III. 
History of Ihe Eccksiastical CMnmimilies of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists. 
A SENSE of religion seems to be impressed 
on the minds of all nations, even the most tude 
and uncivilized: but, as it appeals less to the, 
external senses than to the mind and the heart, 
its nature renders it peculiarly liable to dispute. 
The attributes of tlie Deity, the mode in which 
he governs the world, and interferes in the 
concerns of mortals, give occasion for varieties 
of sentiment, among those who are unwilling 
to suppose that God ever revealed his will to 
mankind; and, even where revelation is believ- 
ed and fully adrnitted, many doubts arise, and 
- diverse opinions are entertained and dfefended. 
Persons who agree in essential points, differ in 
those of less moment, and contend, as pro aris 
et focAs, with all the vehemence of animosity, 
and all the bitterness of zeal. Hence, among 
the opposers of popery, who, in one sense, 
maintained a common cause, various sects were 
formed, and various controversies occurred. 
The followers of Lutherwere hostile to those 
of Calvin: the disciples of Arminius also dis- 
agreed with the part;sans of the Genevan re- 
'ormer. 



The Lutherans and Calvinists continued, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, to com- 
pose the most numerous protestant establish- 
ments of the European continent. The former 
still flourished in the northern kingdoms, and 
in different parts of Germany; while the latter 
enjoyed their religion in many of the free towns 
of that empire, and under the protection of se- 
veral of its princes, and also retained their in- 
fluence in some of the cantons of Switzerland. 
Frederic, elector of Brandenburg, who be- 
came king of Prussia in the first year of the 
century, was more disposed to favour the Cal- 
vinists than the Lutherans; and the reformed 
t6ok advantage of this circumstance to esta- 
blish ministers of their persuasion in places 
where the Lutherans had hitherto exercised 
the chief sway. The king, however, vvould 
not suffer the animosities of tlie two parties to 
proceed to the violence of outrage; and he was 
not unwilling to tolerate Catholics and Jews 
in his dominions.* 

Reflecting on the affairs of religion, this 
prince was of opinion that a uniofl of- his pro- 
testant subjects would be conducive to the 
happiness of his people, and reflect credit on 
his reign; and he was encouraged in this de- 
sirable object, by the doctors Ursinus and Ja- 
blonski. The former, though a Calvinist, had 
accepted from his majesty the episcopal title; 
and the latter was the first chaplain at court, 
and also superintendant of the protestant 
church in Poland. These ecclesiastics suggest- 
ed, that one of the first steps to be taken in 
this business, should be the publication of the 
liturgy of the church of England, in a Ger- 
man' dress; and, when this translation was 
completed, Ursinus wrote to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, (Dr. Tenison,) to request his ad- 
vice with regard to the proceedings best calcu- 
lated for the attainment of the desired. unifor- 
mity. By some negligence or mistake, the let- 
ter did not reach the primate, though it was 
said that he had received it, aqji refused to an- 
swer it. When he was informed of the scheme 
by a firiend of Dr. Ursinus, he did not give it 
the least encouragement; alleging that a re- 
ported declaration of the university of Helm- 
stadt,in the case of the queen of Spain, allow- 
ing in certain circumstances a dereliction of 
the protestant religion, had given him too un- 
favourable an opinion of the protestant church- 
es of Germany, to permit him conscientiously 
to correspond with any of them.f 

The reason alleged by the iiiglish prelate 
may be pronounced inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. For the supposed opinion of one pro- 
testant university, he condemned the whole re- 
formed body of "Germany, and declined assist- 
ing in a measure that promised benefit to the 
protestant cause, as well as credit to the church 
over which he presided. 

This discouragement did not prevent a re- 
newal of the attempt after the lapse of a few 
years. Jablonski, in 1710, submitted the af- 



* Memoires pour servir a THistoirc de la Maison 
de Brandebourg, par le Roi de Priisse. 

t Relation dea Mesures qui furent prises dans lea 
Anuees 1711, 1712, et 1713, pour introduireJaLitur- 
gie Anglicane dans le Roiaume de Prusse et dans 
('Electoral d'Hanovre. Londres, 4to. 1767. 
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feir to the consideration of Dr. Sharp, arch- 
bishop of York, wlio was pleased at the appli- 
cation, and promised his zealous aid in promot- 
ing the pious views of his Prussian majesty. 
Queen Aime adopted the scheme, and ordered 
lord Raby, her representative at Berlin, to 
treat upon the subject with the baron von 
Printzen, the chief counsellor of Frederic in 
ecclesiastical concerns. Several conferences 
ensued; and the affair seemed to be in a, fa- 
vourable train. Bonnet, the Prussian minister 
at London, was assured by secretary Saint- 
John, that the court and clergy in general 
were very well disposed to expedite religious 
union; and his communication to the king in- 
vigorated the zeal of the cabinet of Berlin. 
Jablonski was now ordered to compose a regu- 
lar plan of ecclesiastical comprehension and 
reform. He had aheady entered, with some 
minuteness, into the considerations of public 
worship and church government: and, after 
ulterior deliberation, he presented to the baron 
a plan for the establi^ment of episcopacy in 
the Prussian-dominions. Mr. Ayeist, chaplain 
to lord Raby, proposed that the court of Han> 
over should be requested to join in the scheme, 
at least in the liturgical part of it; and Leib- 
nitz intimated to that divine, that the princess 
Sophia would probably permit an English 
chaplain to officiate at her court, if queen 
Anne would defiay the expense of his support.* 

When the general attention was called to 
the diplomatic deliberations at Utrecht, the 
concerns of religious union were neglected, be- 
ing deemed by politicians comparatively insig- 
nificant. The zeal of Frederic declined; and, 
although he assigned a fund for the mainte- 
nance and theological education of some of his 
subjects at the English universities, he took no 
farther measures in the scheme of comprehen- 
sion. He did not, indeed, live to see the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Utrecht: the archbishop 
of York, and his . royal mistress, also died in 
the following year; and the scheme was then 
not merely ne^eoted, but abandoned. 

Frederic William, who obtained the crown 
in the year 1713, contented hiniself with pro- 
moting peace among his subjects of diffeTrent 
religions, without requiring uniformity of wor- 
ship; and he not only maintained toleration in 
his own territories, but endeavoured to secure 
to the protestants, in other pa.rts of Germany, 
that free exercise of tlieir religion, which had 
been granted by the treaty of Westphalia. 
Considering him as one of the champions of 
their cause, they requested his interposition 
when they were ill treated by their religious 
adversaries. 

The influence of the French court had pro- 
cured the insertion of a clause in the treaty of 
Ryswick, importing that the catholic religion, 
in the places given back by France,, should be 
continued in the same state in which it sub- 
sisted at the time of restitution. When the 
diet took the affair into consideration, the pro- 
testant members refused to concur iii this 
clause; but their remonstrances did not pre- 

* Relation des Meaures qui furent prises dans les 
Annees' 1711, 1713, et 1713, pour introduire la Litur- 
gie Anglicane dans le Roiaume d^ PrUBse et dans 
rElectorat d'Hanovre. Londres, 4to. 1767. I 



vail on the emperor to withhold that confirma- 
tion of the treaty which the Romanists desir- 
ed. In the negotiations which followed the 
war for the Spanish succession, the claims of 
the protestants were neglected, and the clause 
was not.repealed. They were even ill-treated 
by the elector Palatine, who deprived them 
of many of their public places of worship; 
and, as the courts of Berlin and Hanover made 
reprisals on the catholicsi, the latter were still 
farther inflamed into acts of intolerance, illi- 
berality, and outrage. A convention, indeed, 
was signed between the contending parties, 
for an observance of the treaty of Westphalia; 
and an imperial edict was issued in the year 
1720, for the redress of those grievances of 
which the protestants complajned m the Pala- 
tinate; but both the agreement and the edict 
were disregarded.* 

In Sweden and Denmark, the Lutherans 
continued to predominate, and the estabhshed 
church was under their government. In the 
former of those realms, clerical representatives 
composed a part of the states, or national coun- 
cil: but, in the latter, the clergy had no share 
of political power; and the superintendants, 
who acted in heu of bishops, were required by 
the rulers of the state to propagate the doc- 
trine of passive obedience. Charles XI. of 
Sweden, ajid his son the adventurous warrior, 
kept the states so far in subjection, that neither 
the clergy nor the laity dared to exercise the 
authority which the constitution allowed them: 
but, when Ulrica became queen, they recover- 
ed their power, and even extended it beyond 
the bounds of moderation, reducing the royal 
authority . within very nanow limits. The 
queen's husband, the prince of Hesse-Cassel, 
renounced Calvinism to please the clergy, who 
were almost as unwilling to coalesce with the 
reformed church, as with catholics. It was not 
without great difiiculty that he prevailed upon 
the diet to grant toleration to the Calvinists. 
In the year 1741, ah edict was issued, by 
which those sectaries, and also the members of 
the church of. England, were allowed to erect 
churches, and enjoy a full fteedora of worship, 
in all the maritime towns, except Carlscrone. 
The Danish government likewise condescend- 
ed to grant a partial toleration to the Calvin- 
istic protestants; but the people still viewed 
them with an unfavourable eye. 

The Lutherans lived in grieater harmony 
with the Calvinists, (or rather in less discord,) 
in the electorates of Brandenburg and Hano- 
ver, than in most of the German principali- 
ties, or in either of the northern kingdoms. 
The Hanoverian clergy, in particular, seemed 
to indicate a stronger desire of fi'aternal union, 
than the ecclesiastics of other states. In the 
bishopric of Osnabiirg, the protestants were on 
better terms with the catholics than in many 
other parts of Germany, because the sovereign- 
ty was alternately enjoyed by a Lutheran and 
a Romanist. In Saxony, when" the elector 
had become a cathohc, the majority of the 
people retained their attachment to Lutheran- 
ism, and wouJd not suSer him to obstruct their 



* Coxe'B History of the house of Austria, vol. ii* 
chap. vii. and x. 
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profession of that faith. In a part of that elec- 
torate, a prbtestant sect, neither absolutely de- 
voted to the Lutheran nor to the Calvinistic 
creed, yet professing a regard for the former 
system, established itself in the year 1722. 
When the Hussite sect seemed only to be re- 
membered in history, and the catholics sup- 
posed It to be extinct, a party of religionists 
who honoured the memory of the Bohemian 
reformer, and entertained similar sentiments, 
appeared in Moravia; but could not obtain, 
from the Austrian government, the favour of 
toleration. CJount Zinzendorif, admiring their 
zeal, and expecting, in some degree, to influ- 
ence their opinions, invited them into Upper 
Lusatia: and the village of Herrenkut,* erect- 
'ed under his auspices, soon rose into a conside- 
rable Moravian settlement. As he had been 
educated' in the Lutheran persuasion, he ex- 
horted them to join that church: but they pre- 
ferred a retention of their own principles to an 
entire association with any other church. He 
was allowed to style himself guardian of the 
fraternity, and at length became ite bishop. 
Disputes which arose among the members were 
repressed by his authority, and rules of disci- 
pline and conduct were framed under his eye. 
Their ministers did not deny the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but directed their immediate ado- 
ration to Jesus Christ. They affirnled that a 
Christian might ensure salvation by grace aris- 
ing from a lively faith, without the absolute 
necessity of good works: yet the Brethren, in 
their conduct, by no means neglected morality. 
Although they professed to consider their 
church as an episcopal establishment, they did 
not suffer the bishops to exercise any jurisdic- 
tion in the first instonce; for all authority ori- 
ginated in their grand synod, which consisted 
not only of bishops, but also of elders, and of 
deputies from every congregation. Subordi- 
nate to that assembly, were the meetings of 
elders, both general and particular. When 
questions had been fiiUy discussed by the as- 
sembled brethren, they were firequently, decid- 
ed by lot, which was regarded as an appeal to 
the Deity. 

The zeal- of the United Brethren gradually 
diffused their system over various parts of Ger- 
many, and also introduced it into Great Bri- 
tain and the United' Provinces. It likewise 
made some progress in the northern states. 
In Livonia, the success of its promoters at first 
eixcited the jealousy . of the Russian govern- 
ment; and two of the brethren were commit- 
ted to prison: but the court afterwards con- 
sented to tolerate the sect. 

The missionary enterprises of this fraternity 
were prosecuted with indefatigable ardour. In 
the icy regions of Greenland and Labrador, 
and in the glowing chniate of the West Indies, 
the labours of conversion were cheerfully sus- 
tained. The inveterate prejudices of the Hin- 
doos were softened by the earnest appeals pf 
the Brethren; and the brutish barbarism of the 
Hottentots yielded to the force of pious persua- 
sion.f 



* Signifying the guatd or watch of the Lord. 

t The Moravians do not appear to deserve the se- 
vere censures thrown out against them by Dr. Mac- 
'aine, in a note that is justly stigmatised by Dr. Ila- 
VOL. II.— 49 



With regard to the religion of the United 
Provinces, we may observe, that Calvinism 
still enjoyed the honour of being the establish- 
ed church, and the canons of the council of 
Dordrecht remained in force: but the tenets of 
Arminius were preferred to those of Calvin "by 
a great number of people, in every class of 
society. Anabaptiste, Lutherans, and other 
protestant sects, were freely tolerated; and the 
government connived at the practice of the 
catholic worship, loiig before it was regularly 
permitted. With respect to the form of the 
establishment, we irtay add, that each Calvin- 
ist congregation, beside one or more ministers, 
had deacons'and elders: each deputed a ininis- 
ter and an elder to the classes; and eac^ class 
sent deputies to the synod of the province. 

In the progress of the century, religious zeal 
declined among the Dutch: public worship 
was less fteque^ntly attended; and education 
was less impregnated with a Christian spirit. 
If the theological fiicultyat any of the univer^ 
sities, the members of a class or a synod, con- 
demned particular publications as repugnant 
to the established.creed, or hostile to religion 
in general, iiiany exclaimed against the bigotry 
and intolerance of these censors: but the rulers 
of the republic. thought proper to support the 
decisions of the church, and ministers were 
sometimes deposed, for betraying, in the pulpit 
or with their pens, the interests of Calvinism or 
of Christianity. For the defence and support 
of that religion, the Teylerian society was 
formed at the Hague in 1785; and some judi- 
cious publications have arisen from the rewards 
offered out of the endowment. 

Among the subjects of France, notwith- 
standing the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and the consequent exile or destruction of 
many thousand families of conscientious pro- 
testants, Calvinism was not extiijct. There 
was great danger in professing it under a bigot- 
ed government: yet a considerable number re- 
tained a strong attachment to its doctrines. 
The inhabitants of the Cevennes mountains, 
and of the Vivarais, in particular, were zea- 
lous in the cause; and their, zeal was invigoriit- 
ed by the eloquence of several bold Hugue- 
nots, who had returned from exile to preach 
iheiv favourite doctrines. The inhuman vio- 
lence of"a Romish priest added fuel to the 
flame. The people rose against this oppressor, 
put him to death, and sacrificed other catho- 
lics to their revenge. Troops were sent to re- 
store order by summary process: the insurgents 
retired before them, but were not pver-avired 
into submission. The cruel punishments to 
which the soldiery subjected the captive mal- 
contents, produced severe retaliation; and the 
increasing numbers of the latter so alarmed 
the court, that three marechals were succes- 
sively sent to subdue them. Villars at length 
prevailed upon Cavalier,, a young baker, who 
had assumed the command over them, to enter 
into a treaty in their name; and it was agreed, 
in the year 1704, that a general amnesty should 



weis as impure and malignant, and which, .indeed, 
must excite the disgust of every chaste and candid 
reader.— See the note on page 309 of the present vo- 
lume for this specimen of vulgar calumny, which 
coitld not reasonably have been expected from the 
translator of Mosbeim. 
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be granted to the party; and that this leader, 
and four regiments of the protestants, should 
serve iff the French army as foreign subsidia- 
ries, enjoying 'the free exercise of their reli- 
gion.* Cavaher was afterwards introduced at 
court; but, thinking himself in danger amidst 
the catholics, and finding that he could not 
procure so many followers in his new plan as 
he expected, he retired from France. Roland, 
a Calvinist who disdained submission, now 
acted at the head of a body of insurgents; but 
he soon lost his life, and many pf the Hugue- 
nots of Languedoo quitted France, while the 
generality of those who remained, ceased to 
profess openly the tenets which had embroUed 
them with the Romanists. Some commotions 
occasionally ensued, from the violent proceed- 
ings of the catholics, against those who were 
known to be (or suspected of being) still at- 
tached to Calvinism; and, for a long course of I 
years, the flame was rather smothered than 
extinguished.f 

The dissolute successor of the fourteenth 
Louis had not Sufficient liberality of mind to 
restore to the protestants the plenitude of tole- 
ration,. To their religion he preferred that in 
which he had been educated; and, though he 
probably would not, hke his predecessor, have 
spontaneously annulled the edict of Nantes, he 
did not think that it was either consonant with 
the dignity or conducive to the advantage of 
the church to fevour those who were hostile to 
the estabhshment.. He therefore, by an edict 
of the year 1724, menaced protestant preach- 
ers with death,, and their abettors wjth impri- 
sonment, or the labours of galley-slaves. He 
a"so renewed the prohibition of return to all 
emigrants, unless they should abjure the pro 
testant tenete, and ordered that no molestation 
should be given to the present- possessors of the 
estates of refugees, while the latter retained 
their anti-catholic opinions. At length, how- 
ever, he so far yielded to the advice 5" the less 
bigoted members of his ca,binet, as to allow 
the votaries of the reformation to become legal 
husbands' and wives, hy having the clergy to 
witness their man'iages as' civil contracts; and 
it was also intimated to them, that no notice 
should be taken of their religious assemblies. 
Upon these terms, the marechal Richelieu, in 
1764, re-established the tranquillity of Lan- 
guf-doc, where compulsory attendants© upon 
trie Romish worship, an<J constrained abjura- 
tions of supposed heresy, had not eifected that 
conversion which the court so earnestly wish- 
ed to produce.| 

In the disputes between Louis XV. and the 
provincial and Parisian parliaments, the pro- 
testants were prompted, by their zeal for li- 
berty, to side with the opposers of thfe court; 
-but they were obliged to be cautious in their 
proceedings, that they might not entail upon 

* Many.of these sectaries pretended to the gift of 
divination; and, in the jtearlTOS, some of them eame 
over to Great Britain, where they met with little en- 
couragement. Those who ventured to appear in 
Holland were confined as fanatics, that, amidst hard 
labour, they might have time to recover their senses. 

t Histoirede prance sous ]e Regne de Louis XIV. 
par M. de .Larrey. — Eesai Bur I'Hist. Generale, par 



themselves the indignation and vengeance of 
royalty. They witnessed with secret joy the 
ruin of the Jesuits, the zealous supporters of 
Catholicism, and looked forward with renovat- 
ed hope to the grant of a full toleration. 

The French protestants maintained an ami- 
cable correspondence with the Genevans, to 
whose sacramental celebrations a multitude of 
the inhabitants of Languedoc -and Dauphine 
resorted at the four great festivals of the year. 
They also encouraged the anti-papal perseve- 
rance of the Vaudois, who, though molested 
by the catholic zeal of the king of Sardinia, 
would not suffer his priests to pervert their 
principles. 

The inhabitants of Bern, and other protes- 
tant cantons of Switzerland, refused to grant- 
to the Lutherans that toleration to which they 
were entitled. The liberal example of the 
Genevans, who held put a friendly hand to 
that sect, did not excite imitation among the 
followers of the Helvetic confession. 

While Christian VH. and Gustavus IH. 
reigned in Denmark and Sweden, the spirit of 
toleration became more prevalent in those 
kingdoms. By the former prince^ the Calvin- 
ists were gratified with a greater degree of 
freedom in point of religion; but, in some 
places, they were not suffered to preach against 
other creeds and modes of worship,,or to make 
proselytes. The Mennonites, though protes- 
tants, were placed on the same footing with 
Romanists; were not allowed to contract mar 
riage with Lutherans without a license, and 
were obliged to acquiesce in the Lutheran edu- 
cation of their children of both sexes. In Swe- 
den, the diet (in 1779) granted, to foreigners 
settling in that coimtry, the fi>eedom of wor- 
ship, with an exception- of public ceremonies 
and processions; at the same time excluding, 
them from offices in the state, and forbidding 
them to propagate their opinions in seminar 
ries.* 

The Danish church, at that time, consisted 
of twelve superintendants or bishops, many 
provosts or directors of districts, parochial 
priests, and chaplains. The annual revenue 
of the metropohtan did not exceed one thou- 
sand pounds; and the income of sogie pastors, 
in Iceland, scarcely amounted to five pounds. 
In Sweden, there were fourteen bishoprics, the 
occupants of which had not, in general, a 
greater income' than the superintendants' of 
Denmark. Associated with depiities from each 
archdeaconry, they formed the second compo- 
nent body of the states or national council. 
The clergy of that kingdom, by order of the 
states, had the care of the general education 
of the people, all of whom, females as well as 
males, were required to learn the easy arts of 
reading and writing. 

. In Germany, the firequent controversies be- 
tween the Lutherans and CTalvinists, and also 
between them and the cathclics, had cherished 



_. de Voltaire; art. de Calvinisme,. 
X 'Vie Privee de Louis XV. 



■* Dr. Erslcine'9 Sketches and Hints of , Church 
History and Theological Controversy..— Yet a writer 
in the EncyclopEedia Britannica, (edit. 1791,) after 
speaking of the Lutheran establishment, says, "There 
is not another sect in these kingdoms," (^Denmark, 
Su)edem., and Norway.'] He probably borrowed the 
remark from some oZa geographical work* 
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and kept up that spirit of free inquiry which 
originally produced the reformatioa. In the 
discussion of doctrinal points, and in bringing 
them to the test of Scripture, writers of differ- 
ent capacities and dispositions gave such varied 
interpretations, that many readers were per- 
plexed and confounded, and began to doubt 
whether any doctrines had ever been revealed 
to mankind. Some protestant authors, having 
seduced themselves into scepticism in the soli- 
tude of their closets, propagated their doubts 
among the people; still pretending, however, 
to be • well-wishers to the cause of religion. 
Others openly ventured to recommend reason 
as a substitute for religion. , 

The Pietists, on the other hand, continued 
to promote the diffusion of religiolis zeal and 
vital Christianity. They not only withstood 
the efforts of infidel philosophy, but also repro- 
bated latitudinarian indifferejtice, censured the 
predication of meremorality, and raised their 
voices against the worldly spirit and increasing 
dissipation of the age. They were "exposed 
to much obloquy" (says an English Pietist)* 
" for their rigid maxims, and resolute rejection 
of all, unhallowed conformity to the maimers 
and amusements of a wicked world." -"As 
the century advanced" (he adds) " the. fervour 
of Pietism abated; and, inquity abounding, the 
love of many waxed cold." The same zealous 
censor represents the generality of the Luthe- 
ran clergy, as sinking at that time into a Lao- 
dicean state, and "maintaining the forms and 
formulae of Lutheranism, instead of the spirit 
of Christianity." Undoubtedly, this was the 
case with many of the ministers of that church: 
but if does not follow, because they were not 
continually speaking of faith and grace, that 
they were destitute of a Christian spirit, or re- 
gardless of the purity of rehgion. They might 
have less cant, less ostentation of piety, than 
those who considered themselves as the only 
sincere votaries of evangelical truth; but it is 
uncandid to insinuate that they were Christians 
only in name and in form, not hi principle or 
in substance. 

In Saxony and the Prussian territories, the 
metaphysical philosophy of Wolff, privy coun- 
sellor to Frederic William, king of Pnissia, had 
a considerable effect in the diffusion of a scepti- 
cal spirit; and, although he was publicly cen- 
sured for his pernicious writings, and deprived 
©fa professorship at Halle, he continued to pro-, 
pagate his sentiments after his retreat into the 
principality of Hesse Cassel. He was subse- 
quently protected by the. Swedish court, but 
wag more particularly favoured by that philo- 
sophic prince who became king of Prussia in 
the year 1 740. Professor Kant, the celebrated 
metaphysician, was patronised by'tlie same 
monai-ch; and his system hkewise tended to 
generate scepticism. 

This prince, the well-known Frederic, was 
fond of free inquiry, and eager to evince his 
superiority to what he considered as idle pre- 
judice. He therefore easily suffered himself to 
be persuaded by infidel philosophers, that reli- 
gion was the invention of interested hypocrites 
and artful statesmen. He was not more fe- 

* Dr. Haweis. 



voura.ble in this respect to Christianity than to 
the Moslem creed. Priests of all persuasions 
were, in his eye, either wilful deluderg.of the 
multitude, or the credulous instruments of de- 
lusion. These opinions he gloried in propa- 
gating among his friends; and his court thus 
became the seat of irreligion, and a school of 
impiety. It was a matter of indifference to 
such a monarch, what religion his'subjects pro- 
fessed, or whether they followed any religion 
at all, provided that they were subservient to 
his military and political despotism. "He con- 
sidered the morality of different sects as near- 
ly the same;'^ and, while he tolerated all, his 
active vigilance kept.his dominions in tranquil- 
lity, undisturbed by open animosities or seri- 
ous dissensions. His people were free in a re- 
ligious sense, but in no other respect. 

Societies of illuminati, or .enlightened rea- 
sonors, were at length formed in some of the 
protestant towns and principalities of Germany, 
and even in several of the catholic states; At 
Munich, professor Weishaupt, who had receiv- 
ed his educatiofi'among the Jesuits, became the 
founder of a club of reformists;, and, when he ' 
had been banished from Bavaria for his danger- 
ous principles, he was protected and encouraged 
by the duke of Saxe-Gotha. Baron Knigge 
strenuously laboured in the same cause; and, 
although greater effects have been attributed to 
these societies than their real importance may 
induce us to beUeve, it must be allowed that 
they paved the way for revolutionary mischief, 
and aided the pernicious influence of Gallic im- 
piety and sedition. 

While Louis XVI. filled the French throne, 
the clergy of the establishment repeatedly com- 
plained of his connivance at the encroachments 
of the protestants, who insulted or derided the 
institutions of the holy church, presumed to 
draw within their pale the.children of catholics, 
taxed^the people for the payment of salaries to 
unUcensed ministers, obtained -the direction of 
public schools, and procured admission into the ' 
seats of magistracy. ■ They did not, however, 
dare to recommend an infliction of the rigolirs 
of vengeance upon these " deluding and de- 
luded men," but merely advised that the pro- 
testants should be tribed into an adoption of 
the Romish faith. Louis did not wish that 
considerations of interest should have any in- 
fluence upon rehgious conversions; but he was 
■willing, by occasional grants out of the royal 
temporalities, to assist those converts who re- 
quired relief. The proselytes thus made by 
the church were not very numerous. The 
number of protestants, on the contrary, con- 
tinued to increase, until the court thought it 
expedient to . accede to their wishes. Under 
theadministrationof M. deBrietane, archbishop 
of Toulouse, the king issued an edict, by whicht . 
they were admitted (in January, 1788) to the 
free practice of their religion, and to all the 
rights of citizens. The revolution soon follow- 
ed; and all religions were then confounded in 
the vortex of politics*. •_ 

Before that revolution commenced its attack 
upon all former institutions, religious as well 



> " II n'y a auoune religion (he said) qui, sur le sn 
]etde la morale, s'ecarte beaucoup dee. autres " 
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as political, Frederic William, the successor 
of the infjdel king of Prussia, endeavoured to 
stem the torrent of latitudinariauism and of ir- 
religion by a spirited and not injudicibus pro- 
clamation.* "We take notice of this edict, not 
only because it is remarkable in itself, and tends 
to show the state of religion in the Prussian 
dominions at that time, but also because it pro- 
duced a warm controversy. His- majesty or- 
dained, in the first place, that the three princi- 
pal Christian creeds and systems (the Reform- 
ed, Lutheran, and Romish) should be preserv- 
ed genuine. The second article provided for a 

. continued toleration of Moravians, jIVtennonites, 
and the Bohemian brethren, beside Jews; but 
prohibited sects, pernicious to the state, from 
holding public assemblies. Thirdly, all endea- 
vours to make proselytes, in any confession, 
were forbiddpn: yet all persons were at liberty 
tc change their religion. Popish emissaries, 
monks, and ex- Jesuits, were particularly pro- 
hibited from attempting to convert those whom 
they called heretics. After commending the 
general harmony in which the clergy and laity 

■ of the three confessions seemed to live, the king 
ordered, that the two first churches should pre- 
serve their liturgies and directories: they might, 
he said, abolish immaterial ceremonies; but he 
would not suifer them to change any essential 
part of their old systems; an injunction which 
appeared to him to be the more necessary, as 
he had observed that many of the preachers of 
those communities denied important articles 
of Protestantism and Christianity; depreciated 
the authority of the Scriptures, and " served 
up again the often-refuted errors of Socinians, 
Naturalists,! and Deists," under the pretence 
of enlightening the people. Such ministers as 
disapproved the creed which they had original- 
ly adopted^ were required to resign their pasto- 
ral charges, rather tl)an teach any thing con- 
trary to tlie received doctrines of ijieir church. 
Several free-thinkers and latitudinarians 
fiercely attacked the edict, as if it had been an 
unwarrantable invasion of liberty of conscience; 
but it was ably defended by Doctor Semler of 
Halle, and other divines. Its assailants repro- 
bated the arbitrary spirit that fettered the free- 
dom of inquiry, and which commanded indi- 
viduals to believe without conviction; affirmed 
that Clirist's kingdom was not of this world, 
and that the penal laws of temporal govern- 
ments were inapplicable to religion, and wholly 
unjustifiable, when employed for the coercion 
of the conscience; and animadverted on Xhe 
inconsistency manifested by a protestant ruler, 
in condemning and counteracting a freedom of 
opinion analogous to that which had produced 
the Reformation. The supporters of the de- 
cree denied, that it enforced belief, as people 
might still believe only what suited their ideas, 
and might even freely publish their thoughts: 
but when a minister, in the exercise of his pas- 
toral charge, taught doctrines repugnant to 
those which he had formerly undertaken to 
maintain, or inconsistent with the fundamental 



* Dated at Potsdam, July 9, 1788. ^- 
-- t Not the cultivators of natural history or j>hiloso- 
pby, but the teachers of natural religion, as opposed 
to Christianity. The count de fiuftbn, indeed, was a 
naturalist in both sehses. 



truths of religion, there was no injustice, they 
said, in preventing such a preacher from con- 
tinuing to be un&ithful to his trust. 

Infidelity was less observable in Poland than 
in Prussia or Brandenburg: but that country 
was a frequent scene of religious dissension. 
The Polish protestants had long enjoyed, not 
merely toleration, but an equality of privilege 
with the catholics. After the exptdsion of 
the Socinians, the Romanists obtained the as- 
cendency, and gradually encroached on the 
rights of the protestants, for whose exclusion 
from the diet they' procured, in the year 1733, 
a decree of the majority of that assembly. Af- 
ter the election of Stanislaus Foniatowski to 
the sovereignty, in 1761, the dissidents (under 
which teml the members of the Greek church 
were included with the Lutheraifs and Calvin- 
ists) had recourse to the kings of Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Denmark, and to the empress of 
Russia, who readily promised to assist them by 
intercession for the recovery of those privile- 
ges which had been stipulated for them in the 
treaty of Oliva. , The diet, however, for some 
years, would only allow them the freedom of 
worship; but, in 1768, being overawed by a 
Russian army, the assembly acceded to the re- 
quisitions of the four courts. Many of the ca- 
tholic nobles, resenting this compliance, and 
disgusted at the domineering influence of Rus- 
sia,' took up arms for religion and liberty; and 
a desultory warfare commenced, which did not 
entirely cease before the first partition of Po- 
land. The dissidents were then less favoured 
than they had been by the preceding diet; but, 
beside toleration, they obtained seats''in some 
of the courts of justice. When the czarina, 
and her allies in spoliation (the empress of 
Germany and king of Prussia,) had seized 
three considerable portions of the country, her 
influencp was paranioimt over that part which 
still retained the name of a kingdom; and she 
preserved peace among the votaries of the dif- 
ferent religions. In the provinces which were 
ceded to Austria, the cathohcs gave little mo- 
lestation to the dissidents, as it was apprehend- 
ed that, if oppressed, they would offer them- 
selves as subjects to the tolerant Catharine, or 
take refuge under the wings of the Prussian 
eagle.* 

By that constitution which Poland obtained 
in 1791 fiom the spirit of her nobles, but which 
her potent adversaries would not suffer long to 
subsist, toleration was more fuUy^Uowed; and, 
when the kingdom was finally dismembered, 
however unjust was the spoliation, the new ru- 
lers of the country established the security of 
religious opinion and worship. 

In Hungary, the protestants did not enjoy, 
during the reign of Joseph, the full effect of hia 
liberal declarations and fair promises. They 
complained that his edict was not properly en- 
forced; but, after his death, their solicitations 
procured a favourable decree from his succra- 
sor Leopold. It was ordained by the diet, in 
1791, that persons of all ranks should enjoy a 
perfect freedom of public worship, and the li- 
berty of erecting churches, even with steeples 
and bells; but that, when the protestants should 
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wish to build a church, parsonage-house, or 
Bchpol, a mixed committee of the district should 
be holden, to ascertain the sufficiency of the 
proposed means, and the landlord should ^hen 
fix upon the spqt; that no protestants should 
be compelled to attend mass, witness catholic 
processions, or pay dues to ^he Romish priests; 
that they might form consistories and hold sy- 
nods, but that no laws or ordinances framed 
at those meetings should be operative without 
the royal confirmation; that their authority 
over their own schools should also be subject 
to their sovereign's control; and that ' they 
might publish religious books, under the inspec- 
tion of censors of their own appointment; who 
should, however, be responsible to the govern- 
ment for their official conduct. It was also de- 
creed that they should be eligible to public of- 
fices, and even to a seat in the diet, equally 
with the Romanists.* 

These grants were deemed, by the catholics, 
great favours and liberal comessions; but, by 
the protestants, they were considered as no 
more than natural rights. The Romish bigots, 
in some instances, counteracted the new ordi- 
nances, arid prevented the immediate accom- 
plishment of the patriotic intentions of the diet: 
but the court, and the catholics in general, were 
disposed to permit the execution of the decree. 

The protestants of Bohemia were, at the 
same time, frefed from all persecution and mo- 
lestation, on the subject of religion. During 
a great part of the century, the Jews in that 
kingdom were more favoured by its catholic 
rulers, than were even the Christian sects: but 
the latter, at length, fouiid an opportunity' of 
emerging front their difficulties and depression. 

When the revolution had broken out in 
France, the spirit of irreligion was more open- 
ly manifested in Germany, among the three 
denominations of Christians, than it had been 
at any time flroni the first establishment of the 
religion of Jesus in that country; and, being 
mingled with the desire of ei)joying a greater 
portion of civil liberty, it prompted the people, 
in several states of the empire, to submit to 
the arms of France, soon after the war began 
to rage. When French fraternity had lost the 
eharrn of novelty, many repented of the blind 
forwardness with which they had accepted it: 
but, when the yoke was fixed upon their necks, 
it was too late to retract. In the ecclesiasti- 
cal electorates, capricious varieties of opinion 
were substituted for the catholic creed; and, 
although religion was not absolutely neglected 
by all classes' of people, either in the protee- 
tant or catholic states, the worship became less 
decorous and regular; the public service of 
God ceased, in a great measure, to be an ob- 
ject of devout attention. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Hislonj of the CJiurch of England and ilsDeperir 
dencies, and also of the Protestant Sects in the 
British Dominions. 

When the church of England had "been res- 
cued from danger by the seasonable exer- 
tions of the prince of Orange, and the free ex- 

♦ Travels in Hungary, by Robert Townson, LL. D. , 



ercise oC particular worship hid beeti alloWed 
by a wise and liberal parliament to .those pro- 
testants who dissented from the general reli- 
gion .of the state, the defeat and depression of 
the catholics, and the removal of anxiety frorfl 
|he minds both of the orthodox and the secta- 
ries, produced a degree of tranquillity which 
the church had not enjoyed fi:om the time' of 
the Reformation. The schism of the nonju- 
rors, indeed, still subsisted at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century; the legality of the ec- 
clesiastical government was boldly'disputed by 
many zealots; and a spirited contest was car- 
ried on between the high-church and low- 
church factions, or the Tories and Whigs of 
the hierarchy. But the collisions -of party 
were less vehement, and the animosity of dis- 
putants less bitter and malignant. 

If Anne, had reigned immediatejy after the 
Revolution, «he would not have been so ready 
as king William to grant toleration to dissen- 
ters. She suspected them of aiming at the 
ruin of the church, while they professed only 
a wish for an unmolested indalgeiice of their 
peciiliar opinions. But, as the legislature had 
thought proper to gratify them with the free- 
dom to which they had long aspired, she fe' 
solved not to encroach upon their admitted 
claims, or offer the least violence to what she 
called their tender consciences. She wished, 
however, to prevent the practice of occasioiial 
conformity, by which hot a few presbyteriana 
and other dissenters procured employments in- 
tended only for the orthodox. They took the 
sacrament according to the established forms, 
to qualify themselves hy law for particular of; 
fioes, and then frequented the meeting-hotises 
of non-conformists. The Tories frequently 
introduced a bill to restrain this interested du- 
plicity. Thrice their views were baffled by 
the influence of the Whigs; but when, upon a 
renewed attempt, clauses were inserted for the 
security of the protestant succession and the 
confirmation of the act which tolerated non- 
conformity, the low church party sufiered the 
bill to pass. 

In the convocation, or clerical senate, the 
two parties occasionally disputed with eager- 
ness; but the queen's ministers rather checked 
than promoted these debates, because they 
deemed it sufficient that the parliament should 
be the scene of contest. . The literary war, on 
the subject of the claims and rights of the con- 
vocation, which had been carried on in the 
reign of William, did not cea:se amidst the dis- 
couragement of debates in that assembly: but 
it gradually declined; and the able work of Dr. 
Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, seemed <ri- 
umjjhantly to close the controversy in favour ■- 
of the Whigs. The Tories had maintained, 
that it was the indisputable right of tlie clergy,, 
not only to meet in ordinary synods, but (as 
often as a new parliament met) to sit and vote 
in convocation; and that in this assembly they 
might deliberate upon ecclesiastical affairs, and 
agree to various resolutions, without the for- 
mality of a previous license. The opposite' 
party referred all the acts of the church to the 
pleasure of the sovereign, without whose per- 
mission the clergy could not lawfully meet, 
debate, or enact. 
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It is remarkable that the former of these fac- 
tions, while they disputed the power of the 
temporal prince in religious affairs, recom- 
mended passive obedience on the part of the 
people, as what the governing power of the 
state might justly claim; and that the Whigs, 
on the other hand, while they promoted the 
authoritative interference of the crown in the 
government of the church, professed a desire 
of clipping, on other occasions, the wings of 
royalty. 

The predications of the maxims and doc- 
trines of T,oryism by Sacheverel, a liot-headed 
divine, excited in parliament a jdame which 
diffused itself through the kingdom. The 
Whig leaders imprudently fanned it, and, by 
impeaching a zealot, whose effusions might 
safely have been neglegted, seriously injured 
their own interests.. The sentence of the high 
court of peers seemed rather to be a triumph 
than a punishment; and the high-church party 
obtained a decisive advantage in the cabinet. 
The queen then indulged the clergy witli a 
greater latitude of debate in convocation, than 
she had allowed them in the former part of 
her reign. 

The church of Ireland was also agitated by 
the distinetions of Whig and Tory; but its 
tranquillity was not disturbed in any remarka- 
ble degree. The catholics still formed the 
great bulk of the nation: but power was in 
the hands of their adversaries, who, from prin- 
ciples of policy, and in the spirit of self de- 
fence, were determined to hold it with a vigo- 
rous grasp. The holders of benefices, how- 
ever, in the wild and unfrequented parts of 
that island, found it difficult and even danger- 
ous to collect tithes from the papists, who 
sometimes were guilty of acts of violence and 
outrage. 

The presbyterian establishment m Scotland 
remained unimpaired under the sway of Anne: 
and its preservation was an essential article of 
the legislative imion which dignified Ker reign. 
The episcopalians, however, were tolerated in 
that country; and a bill was enacted, in 1712, 
by the ' united parliament, in confirmation of 
the unrestrained fteedom of their worship. 
Public chapels, which had not been allowed to 
them in the preceding reign, were now erected 
in many parts of North Britain; and the peo- 
'ple, cortfiding in the protection of the court, 
were not afraid to dissent from the kirk. 

These episcopalians, in general, were un- 
friendly to the Revolution, and to the succes- 
sion of the house of Hanover; and, therefore, 
fell under the general suspicion of favouring 
the views of the queen's brother, the catholic 
claimant of the crown. When the elector of 
Hanover had aspended the British throne, this 
suspicion became stronger; and, during the re- 
bellion that arose in the year 1715, those who 
had no concern in it were closely watched, and 
the ministers of their communion were restrict- 
ed in their functions;, with the full exercise of 
which, however, they were soon re-indulged. 

During the reign of that monarch, the church 
of England continued to flourish. The king, 
indeed, supported that party which did not bear 
the character of being particularly zealous for 
the ecclesiastical establishment; and we need 



not be surprised at his habitual regard for the 
Whigs, as they were the only cordial promo- 
ters of tho^e statues and arrangements which 
paved his way to the throne. He encouraged 
those divines who recommended the principles 
of civil liberty, and who at the same time 
wished to subject the church to the sta^te, and 
give the temporal princ?La commanding height 
of religious authority; not such, however, as 
would enable him to oppress the church, but 
only to secure its welfare and tranquillity, in 
the midst of general toleration. 

After the suppression of tlie rebellion, while 
the nation enjoyed general repose, the church 
was disturbed by the warm prosecution of a li- 
terary controversy. This dispute was occa- 
sioned by a sermon which the king (who heard 
it) ordered to be printed. Dr. Benjamin Hoad- 
ley, who had been honoured with a vote of the 
house of commons, requesting the crown to 
reward his services, as a friend of liberty and 
of the protestant settlement, was the preacher 
of this discourse, in which he delivered his sen- 
timents on the subject of Christ's kingdom or 
church. He endeavoured to prove, that the 
true church did not require any other than spi- 
ritual sanctions; that it was not intended by its 
divine founder to be supported by political en- 
couragements, or checked by political discov/r- 
agements; that such interferences, on the part 
of the state, tended to give to the church a 
worldly character, not altogether consistent 
with genuine piety, and not favourable to pure 
or subUme devotion; and that the ecclesiastical 
establishment would flourish more under its 
own guidance, than under temporal direction. 
The kingdoms of this world, he said, could 
not' suggest proper ideas of that govern- 
ment which ought to prevail, in a visible and 
sensible m8,nner, in Christ's kingdom. The 
sanctions of Christ's laws, appointed by him- 
self, were not the rewards of this world, not 
the offices or glories of this state, not the pains 
of imprisonment or of exile, or the smaller 
discouragements that belong to human society; 
these could not be the instruments of such a 
persuasion as would be acceptable to God. To 
" teach Christians that they must either pro- 
fess, or be silent, again^^t their own consciences, 
because of the authority of others over them, 
was to found that authority upon the ruins of 
sincerity and common honesty; to teach a doc- 
trine which would have prevented the Refor- 
mation, and even the existence of the church 
of England." No power, repugnant to the 
supreme authority of Christ, could be justly 
claimed over the church by Christians, even 
of the highest rank. His supremacy, as legis- 
lator and judge, no temporal or human power 
ought to infringe or invalidate. These opin- 
ions were censured in convocation, as tending 
to jjroduce disorder and anarchy in the church, 
and to prevent the due subserviency of that 
body to the state; and they were combated in 
print by the celebrated Sherlock and other di- 
vines. -The dispute was denominated the Ban- 
gorian controversy; and, when it ceased, the 
same diversity of sentiment remained, which 
had before prevailed on the subject. Such is 
the firequent result of a literary dispute! 
While the controversy was at its height, the 
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dissenters were gratified, in the session of 
n 1 8-9 , by the introd uotion of a bill, calculated 
to relieve them from those tests to which the 
bishop of Bangor objected: but it did not pass 
m that favourable shape which it assumed at 
its first appearance; for it did not provide, as 
the sovereign wished, for the repeal of the sa- 
cramental test, although it annulled the acts 
against schism and occasional conformity. . 
, The dissenters afiirm, that tests of this kind 
are the remains of a persecuting spirit, and are 
therefore disgraceful to a government which 
professes to avoid persecution. When consci- 
entious individuals, they say, are excluded, on 
account of their religious opinions, from those 
offices and preferments which are bestowed on 
their fellow-citizens, they do not enjoy the full 
rights of toleration. It is not sufficient that 
they are allowed to worship God in their own 
way, if they be debarred from the general ad- 
vantages of that community with which they 
are connected. Their claims, we answer, might 
be admitted where no particular religion is es- 
tablished by law and authority, as preferable 
to all other creeds and systems: but, where an 
ecclesiastical establisl;iment forms a part of the 
constitution, it is by no means unreasonable to 
exclude, from its advantages and emoluments, 
those who are unwilling to conform Nto it> It 
is the natural character of sects to be hostile 
to each others and those who differ from the 
estabhshment cannot be expected to be its de- 
fendere or preservers. To guard against the 
intrusion of Suchimen, it isordained that con- 
ditions should be annexed to the acceptance of 
benefices; and, if the consciences of individu- 
als should be too scrupulous to suffer them to 
accede to the terms, they ougTit rather to blame 
themselves than the government, for the want 
of preferment in that church to which they are 
not closely-alHed; or (to put the affair in an- 
other point of view) they may congratulate 
themselves on their disinterested piety. But 
tests, they say, only serve to make hypocrites; 
for many will be induced to conform outward- 
ly, who secretly retain their supposed he- 
resy: only good men, therefore, or the ingenu- 
ous and sincere professors of religion, are-dis- 
countenanced and stigmatised. We answer, 
that it is ndt the wish of the rulers of the state 
to obtain merely exterior conformity: that is 
an accidental circumstance, arising from the 
interested views of the candidates for prefer- 
ment; and there is surely less danger in hav- 
ing a few hypocritical intruders, than in open- 
ing the doors of the church to all who may 
choose to dissent from its doctrines; the majo- 
rity of whom, though many of them may be 
pious anil worthy men, would wish to overturn 
the prevaihng system. 

The'utility of the test, as a barrier to the 
church, has influenced the greater part of the 
nobility, and also of the national representa- 
tives, to withstand all the efforts made by the 
dissenters for its annulment; and it is not very 
probable that the present generation will wit- 
ness its removal. It has repeatedly resisted, in 
our times, all the eloquence of latitudinarian 
orators, and all the arts of presbyterian and 
independent sophists. The chief objectors to 
it would, perhaps, if their system should ever 



be predominant, recommend a stronger exclu- 
sion of all other religionists ftom power; such 
is the perverseness, such the selfishness of hu- 
man nature! 

The tolerant disposition of the king indiiced 
him to disapprove the violence of the Tories, 
who endeavoured to procure a new penal act 
against the Arians and Socinians, and all who 
might be guilty of blasphemy and profaneness. 
The Whigs strenuously opposed the bill; and 
it was not suffered to be added to the statutes 
of the realm. The same party checked the 
spirit of debate which agitated the ecclesiasti- 
cal TOnate; and, from that time, the two houses 
■of convocation have only met pro forma, with 
every new parliament. 

During the remainder of this reign, the 
church of England, and also that of Ireland, 
enjoyed tranquillity; but the increased liberty 
of the times encouraged a freedom, of think- 
ing, which led some bold spirits into a denial 
of Christianity and of all divine revelation. 
Anthony Collins was one of these assailants; 
and he rendered himself so obnoxious to the 
cletgy, that they reviled him as an atheist. As 
he had attacked revelation under the govern- 
ment of a devout queen, it was not likely that 
he would refrain or desist when the sovereign 
(though not a freethinker) was less religiously 
disposed. He therefore again took up the pen, 
and, in 1724, published a Discourse of the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Reli- 
gion. Some able theologians strenuously de- 
fended the faith and system which he thus at- 
tacked; and his Scheme of Literal Prophecy 
likewise drew forth spirited replies and indig- 
nant animadversions. Bernard de Mandeville, 
an emigrant Dutch physician, also wrote, both 
in this and the succeeding reign, against Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Matthew Tindalj a professor of 
the civil, law, represented this ifeligion as being 
coeval with the creation; — in other words, he 
controverted the credibility of Christ's mission; 
and, alleging the sufSciency of natural reli- 
gion, denied the expediency of any revelation 
of the divine will. He even affected to think 
that such a eommunication was incompatible 
with the rights of man. This bold attack was 
repelled by the learning of the orthodox Wa- 
terland, and the ability of the virtuous though 
schi^matical Foster. 

We do not find that any new sects arose in 
this island under the government of the first 
George; but, in the long reign of his son, va- 
rious instances of schism occurred, Iboth in 
North and South Britain. To the former of 
these reigns may be assigned the formation of 
a religious party,* which, although it never be- 
came numerous, drew some distinguished men 
into its vortex. Mr. John Hutchinson, a pre-, 
tender to philosophy, controverted the New- 
tonian system,! substituted a plenvm for a va- 
cuum, and ridiculed the laws of gravity. The 
true system of nature, he said, was to be found 
in the writings of Moses; and no philosophy 



* As the followelrs of Hutchinson did not form a 
distinct church or society, and continued to belong 
to the church or body with which they were former- 
ly connected, they did not so far give way to schism 
as to compose a sect. 

t la a work entitled, " Moses' Principia,^* the first 
part of which appeared in 1724. 
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could be deemed correct, except that of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. With regard to the doc- 
trine of- the Trinity, he advanced a fanciful 
opinion, importing that the idea of three per- 
sons of one and the same essence, answered 
to fire, light, and spirit, Uie three grand agents 
m nature, or the three modifications of the 
same substance, namely, air. His opinions 
were ee^erly espoused, and warmly recom- 
mended, by Mr. Julius Bate, whose zeal he re- 
warded by procuring him a benefice. Sixteen 
years after his death, his system was defended 
by Mr. George Home, a young clergyman, 
whose merit afterwards elevated him to the 
episcopal dignity. Forbes, the Scottish judge, 
also wrote in its vindication; Mr. Romaine, the 
popular preacher, gave his assent to it; Dr. 
Wetherell, William Jones, and' other divines 
not destitute of learning, regarded it as wor- 
thy of adoption and support. Bate and. Spear- 
man, the editors of Hutchinson's worfes, main- 
tained, not (as some have interpreted the ati- 
thor's meaning) that the sun moves and the 
earth stands still, but that no scriptural pas- 
sages, properly construed, are repugnant to the 
Copernican hypothesis respecting those parts 
of the universe. 

A secession from the established church of 
Scotland took place in the year 1127, in con- 
sequence of the independent spirit of John 
Glas, who, disapproving every estabhshment 
of a national church, maintained that all 
churches ought only to be congregational; in 
other words, that no general church, ought to 
be formed for a nation, but that each religious 
society in a kingdom or state should be self- 
constituted and controlled only by itself. For 
this and other opinions, he was suspended from 
■ his ministerial functions, and, for continued 
contumacy, he was deposed from the rank of 
minister, first by a provincial synod, a^d after- 
wards (in 1130) by the general assembly of 
the Scottish church. He persisted, however, 
in the propagation of his sentiments, both by 
preaching and writing, and formed several 
congregations, of which the most numerous 
was that of Dundee.* 

While Mr. Glas, and those who adopted his 
opinions, were employed in strengthening their 
secession, some other divines, on different 
grounds, were meditating a retreat from the 
establishment. These ministers wished to 
maintain the national church in its original 
strictness; and, as they could not accomplish 
that object, they resolved to form new congrega- 
tions. Supposed infringements of the consti- 
tution of the kirk had excited their strong dis- 
gust. They complained of the laws oF-patron- 
age, and wished for a popular election of mi- 
nisters: they alleged that the right of protest 
against the proceedings of the assembly had 
been invaded, and that the rulers of the kirk, 
beside acting arbitrarily, suffered its doctrines 
to be corrupted. Four ministers were suspend- 
ed irom their parochial functions, in 1733, for 
the freedom of their animadversions on these 
points; but the assembly reinstated them in the 
following year: yet, as the grievancesof which 



• Adams' Religious World Displayed, vol. iii. p. 
170-6. 



they complained were not redressed, they re 
fused to re-join the estabhshment. They 
strengthened their interest by considerable ad- 
junctions of force, drawn from the ranks both 
of the clergy and laity, particularly after they 
had published a second testimony of the grounds 
of their secession. Being cited to appear be- 
fore the assembly, and remsing to acknowledge 
its jurisdiction, they were debarred, in 1740, 
from all clerical functions in the kirk, and ex- 
cluded fi-om all emoluments connected with 
that church. It may be proper to mention, 
that Ebenezer Erskine, who had acted as mi- 
nister at Stirling, was the chief of these se- 
ceders.'' 

When the seceders had formed three ^presby- 
teries, a division arose among them, in 1747, 
in consequence of an oath which some of them 
deemed inconsistent with the sentiments avow- 
ed in their testimony. It was the ordinary oath 
of a burgess, in support of the^ trut religion 
established by law. We cannot, said one party, 
conscientiously honour with that appellation 
the establishment from which we have seceded; 
while the other members of the Synod contend- 
ed, that the oath might safely be taken, as the 
religion of the state was still the true faith, 
though many of its ostensible votaries had de- 
parted from its principles, or loosely professed 
it. The former, who were called ^nti-burghers, 
prevailed on this occasion, and voted, that the 
oath was iucompatible with the testimony: 
they even excommunicated the members by 
whom it was vindicated. This idle dispute 
long continued to keep the seceders in distinct 
synods: and, at the close of the century, the 
schism was not entirely healed, though the two 
parties were less "hostile than they had been. 

The secession of Mr. Glas was continued 
by Robert Sandeman, who, in 1757, published 
his opinions in a series of letters, which led to 
the establishment of several congregations in 
England, as well as in Scotland. The sect 
also extended itself to North America, particu- 
larly to New England. Its members were of 
opinion, that all who found the apostolic re- 
port concerning the death and resurrection of 
Christ true in their minds, possessed that faith 
from which jitstification resulted, even if they 
were the most sinful of mankind; that, though 
good Works be not essentiaJ to justification, it 
is proper to observe the moral precepts which 
were inculcated in the times of the apostles; 
that brotherly love and social kindness ought 
strikingly to mark the demeanour of Chris- 
tians; that such love however, ought not to 
preclude the excommunication and disgrace of 
an offending brother; and that, in this and 
other cases of deliberation, not merely a ma- 
jority, but the whole congregation, ought to 
decide. They required the sacrament of the 
eucharist to be taken every week; and they- 
encouraged a great fi-equency of prayer. They 
had love-feasts^ or meetings of mutual hospi- 
tality, which were terminated with hymns and 
the kiss of charity; and, in the same spirit of 
fraternal affection, they inculcated the maxim 
of a community of goods.f 



* Adams' Religious World Displayed, vol. iii. p 
t Adam, vol. iii. p. 177—90. 
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In the same reign, a sect, which soon became 
&■ more numerous and flourishing than those 
now mentioned, arose in England, and spread 
over the British dominions. We have already 
remarked, that the animosities between the 
orthodox and the dissenters had gradually sub- 
sided after the Revolution; and we may add, 
that this diminution of rancour was more par- 
ticularly observable after the accession of the 
Hanoverian fiimily to the throne, when the 
principles of toleration were more fully estab- 
lished amidst the progress of free inquiry. At 
the same time, the clergy of the establishment 
seemed in general to sink jnto a lukewarmness 
tind indifference which disgusted all but the 
" worldly-minded pursuers of immediate interest. 
Infidelity also gained ground among the laity, 
and sneers at religion were beginning to be a 
part of the fashionable system. 

~ This degeneracy was observed with sensa- 
tions of horror by John and Charles Wesley, 
who were then students at the university of 
Oxford, and had contracted a serious lata of 
mind from the writings of William Law, the 
celebrated mystic. These devout brothers 
passed a great part of their time in religious 
conversation, in reflecting on the interesting 
contents of the Holy Scriptures, and in private 
prayer. They were joined by some other aca- 
demics who were religiously disposed; and a 
sect which afterwards made an extraordinary 
progress, took its rise in the year 1729, deriv- 
ing the appellation o£ Methodists from the regu- 
lar distribution of their time, their orderly and 
composed demeanour, and the supposed purity 
of their religious principles. Mr. Hervey, the 
author of the Meditations, occasionally attend- 
ed their meetings; and, in 1135, they were 
gladdened with the adjunction of a young and 
eloquent orator, named George Whitefield. 
In that year, the two Wesleys undertook a 
voyage to Georgia, to impart to the colonists 
the doctrine of saving grace: but their mission 
did not produce any extraordinary effect. 
When they had left the province, Mr. White- 
field undertook^the task of chief missionaiy. 

Pure, genuine, evangelical religion, or that 
which ]y&. John Wesley considered as such, 
was at length* ji'ublicly preached by him, after 
his return to Great Britain, not in the churches 
of the metropolis or of the different counties, 
(for the incumbents would not suffer him to 
enter their pulpits,) but in the open air and in 
the fields. As souls might be saved even in this 
seemingly irregular way, it was far better, he 
said, so to preach, than not to preach at all. 
He soon drew many into his opinions, aiid.pro- 
pagated, with great success, the doctrine of 
salvation by faith. For his new society he in- 
stituted rules, not inexpedient or injudicious, 
recommending an orderly behaviour and an 
avoidance of dissipation and licentiousness. 
Meeting-houses were gradually erected by his 
followers, and, in defiance of the insults of the 
populace, and the sneers of the higher orders, 
methodism ext^ded itself into all parts of 
England and Wales, made some progress in 
Scotland, and crossed the sea into Ireland'. 

A division of sentiment, between Wesley 
and Whitefield, resulted from those delibera- 



* In the year 1738. 
Vol. II.— 50 



tions and reflections which occupied the mind 
of the latter, while he acted as a preacher be- 
yond the Atlantic. He became more inclined 
to Calvinism than to Arminianism, to which 
the former was well affected. This difference, 
however, did not produce in their minds the 
bitterness of animosity. Each spoke favoura- 
bly of the Christian piety of his quandam as- 
sociate; and, if not cordial friends, they were 
not enemies to each other. 

The opinions and the piety of Mr. White- 
field recommended him to the notice of a de- 
vout peeress, who appointed him her chaplain, 
and patronized him through life. This lady 
was Selina, countess dowager of Huntingdon, 
who liberally promoted the erection of meeting- 
houses for the Calvinistic Methodist?, and erect- 
ed a college at Treveka (in Monmouthshire) 
for the instruction of future preachers. Happy 
in the idea and prospect of drawing sinners from 
the error of their way, and of difinsing an ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures, as understood 
a^d explained by Mr. Whitefield and his asso- 
ciates, she disregarded the ridicule to which she 
was exposed by a taste so unusual among per- 
sons of rank, and prosecuted her religious 
career with inflexible perseverance.* 

The proselytes of Whitefield were less nume- 
rous than those of Wesley, and their associa- 
tion was less compact. ■ Their ministers and 
places of worship were respectively supported 
by the different "congregations, not (like those 
of the Wesleyan sect) bj' a general fund. The 
former had not an annual court for the govern- 
ment of the whole body: but the latter had a 
regular session, under the name of a Confer- 
ence, in which the affairs and circumstances of 
the confederacy were examined, funds provid- 
ed, abuses corrected, ajid grievances redressed. 
This meeting was composed of preachers cho- 
sen by the assemblies of preachers of different 
districts, as representatives of the Methodist 
connexion, and of the superintendents of the , 
circuits (or inferior divisions:) it was at first 
limited to one hundred of the senior itinerant 
predicators; but, in the sequel, all the preachers 
were permitted to assist, if they were so inchn- 
ed, or had an opportunity of attending. At 
first, laymen were allowed to preach; but mi- 
nisters were afterwards ordained for that pur- 
pose by the clerical heads of the society. It 
may here be observed, that Wesley and some 
of his associates had taken orders regularly m 
the church of England. 

The same pious and indefatigable preacher, 
to counteract the misconceptions of the charac- 
ter of a Methodist, fully stated the " distin- 
guishing marks" of his followers. Those marks, 
he said, were not to be found in " their opinions 
of any sort," in their words and phrases, or in 
any desire of being " distinguished by actions, 
customs, or usages, of an indifferent nature, 



* Between the sects thus formed, the chief points 
'of difference are the following. The WHItefieldian 
or Calvinistic Methodists do not admit the possibility 
of attaining perfection* in this life; but the followers 
of Wesley believe that it may be attained. Tlle lat- 
ter substitute imputed faith for imputed righteous- 
ness. They reject the doctrine of predestination, 
and also that of irresistible grace; both of wliich are 
maintained by the disciples of Whitefield and the fol- 
lowers of lady Huntingdon, 
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undetermined by the word of God;" nor did 
they lay the whole stress of religion upon any 
single part of it. But they were distinguished 
by having the love of God shed abroad in their 
hearts, by being always happy in God, ever 
resting on him, giving thanks for every thing, 
praying, constantly with earnestness and fer- 
vour; by purifying their hearts from the lust of 
the flesh and of the eye, from envy and malice, 
from pride and petiilance; by doing kind pffices 
to neighbours and strangers, to friends and 
enemies; and by other fruits of a living faith. 
Nothing, he added, was required by St. Paul 
but the faith here mentioned. By that alone 
could any one be justified, or accounted righte- 
ous before God; and the remission of sins could 
only be obtained through the merits of Christ, 
not by the good works or supposed deserts of 
individuals. Holiness of heart and life would 
flow from such faith: but good deeds without 
it would \fe inoperative and nugatory. No 
man could produce it in himself, as it was the 
work of omnipotence. It was the free gifl of 
God to those who were before " ungodly and 
unholy, and fit only for everlasting destruction." 
He who received it was born again, yet was 
not so~perfectly regenerate, as tobefijlly sanc- 
tified; for there would still be some struggles 
between the old and the new man, which 
would not cease before the Holy Spirit had 
given to the zealous Christian " a new and clean 
heart." He would then attain the acm^ of 
sanctification, and be qualified for the society 
of "just men made perfect."* 

Thus did Mr. Wesley vindicate his opinions; 
and he continued to propagate thenj with zeal 
arid success. He sometimes ' preached four 
times in one day, in places considerably dis- 
tant from each other; and his zeal seemed so 
far to invigorate his frame, that he fainted not 
in his spiritual course. Not content with 
preaching, he promoted by writing, the system 
which he deemed most conformable to the will 
of God, the instructions of our Redeemer, and 
the suggestions of the Holy Spirit. . 

Mr. Whitefield's constitution did not pre- 
serve itself so long unbroken, or so well sup- 
port the fatigfle of preaching, as that of Mr. 
Wesley; for he died of a disorder of the lungs, 
in mo, at the age of fifty-five years; whereas 
the life of Wesley was not closed before he 
had made some progress in his eighty-eighth 
y^r.'t 

Nearly at the same time with Mr. Wesley, 
died the countess of Huntingdon, who, al- 
though she admired the eloquence of Mr. 
Whitefield, and approved the fundamental 
principles of his system, organized a society 
that differed in some points from his sect, 
and which, indeed, deviated less fi-om the 
church of England. Her seminary at Treveka, 
not being endowed, expired with her: but a 
new one quickly arose at Cheshunt, from which 
have issued some distinguished preachers. 

A sect less obnoxious than the Methodists to 
the orthodox clergy, assumed the denomina- 
tion of United Brethren. These were called 
Moravians by the public, and are said to have 
first appeared in England in the year 1728. 

* History of Religion, vol, iv- 
t He died in March, 1791. 



Their rise and progress upon the continent we 
have already noticed. They were favoured 
with the patronage of some of our prelates, 
(particularly archbishop Potter ) by whose re- 
commendation they obtained a parliamentary 
recognition, in 1749, as composing an ancient 
protestant episcopal church. As their numbei 
increased, so did their zeal; and they meritori- 
ously distinguished themselves by their eager 
ness for the propagation of Christianity among 
pagans and barbarians. A society was formed 
at London for this purpose; and missionaries 
were employed with success both in the eastern 
and western hemispheres. The Brethren were 
opposed in their views by numerous adversa- 
ries", who accused them of disseminating perni- 
cious doctrines, and indulging in dissolute and 
immoral practices, particularly at their love- 
feasts: but they repelled these charges with 
effect, and acquired the esteem of unprejudiced 
observers of their conduct. 

Near the close of the century, this sect had 
three provincial settlements in England, be- 
side meeting-houses or chapels in London and 
some other towns. At the' same time, the 
Brethren had six settlements in North Ameri- 
ca. The most flourishing was that of Bethle- 
hem in Pennsylvania; an establishment which 
was distinguished by the moral respectability, 
decorous behaviour, and philanthropic spirit, 
of its members. They " studied (as we are in- 
formed by an English visitant of their settle- 
ment) to render their conduct strictly confor- 
mable to the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion. They seemed to have only one wish at 
heart, — ^the propagation of the Gospel and the 
good of mankind." They were active and in- 
dustrious; carried on manufactures of woollen 
and linen, and indeed practised all the neces- 
sary arts of life; and, at the same time, they 
did not neglect literary pursuits. Three of the 
largest houses in the town were respectively 
occupied, in 1797, by unmarried young men, 
young women, and widows, who were employ- 
ed in various arts, and lived in a monastic or 
conventual mode. It may be added, that the 
savages are more amenable to conversion un- 
der the influence of argument^ and persuasions 
offered by the Moravians, than from the en- 
deavours of other votaries of Christianity.* 

Amidst the progress of Sectarian opinions, 
and particularly while the Methodists and Mor 
ravians were extending their influence, an able 
defender of the estabUshment rose into notice 
and reputation. Thi? was William Warbur- 
ton, a provincial clergyman (afterwards bishop 
of Glocester,) who, in a work which appeared 
in the year 1736, enforced the " necessity and 
equity nf an established religion and a test- 
law, fi:om the essence and end of civil society." 
In his next performance, he was less success- 
ful in point of argument. It was entitled, 
" the Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated 
on the Principles of a Religious Deist, from 
the Omission of the Doctrine of a Future state 
of Rewards and Punishments, in the Jewish 
Dispensation." We do not dispute the divi- 
nity of the mission of that legislator, while we 



* Weld's Travels through the States of North 
America, i« the years 1795. 1796, and 17"7; letter 
xxjtvii. 
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belie V8 it to be sufficiently evident, that the dpo- 
tpne in question was a part of the ancient Jewish 
creed. This work was answered by Dr. Mld- 
dleton, Stebbing, and other divines, to whom 
Warburton replied with contemptuous acri- 
mony. During the rebeUion of the year 1145, 
he was one of the assailants of popery, and 
assisted in confirming the zeal of the protes- 
tant majority of the nation. He afterwards 
took part in the controversy occasioned by Dr. 
Middleton's Enquiry concerning the Miracu- 
lous Powers supposed to have subsisted in the 
Christian Church fi^om the earliest Ages;* a 
dispute in which he was more orthodox than 
the ingenious author whom he opposed; who 
maintained, that miracles had ceased at the 
expiration of the apostolic age. Dr. War- 
burton also defended revealed religion with 
spirit against the infidel philosophy of lord 
Bohngbroke, the annunciation of whose unpub- 
lished works had alarmed the votaries of Chris- 
tianity; and an answer from him to Hume's 
Natural History of Religion, roused into as- 
perity the feelings of that artful sceptic. 

The two fr^e-thinkers whom we have here 
incidentally mentioned, call for more than a 
transient notice, in a history of that religion 
which they endeavoured to undermine and 
subvert. Bolingbroke was a man of great ta- 
lents, an able orator, a polite scholar, and an 
interesting writer. As a statesman, however, 
he did not evince that wisdom which might 
have been expected firom his abilities; and, as 
a philosopher, he so conducted his inquiries, as 
to persuade himself into a disbelief of the 
Christian revelation, while he outwardly sup- 
ported that establishment which connected this 
religion with the state. By furnishing his 
friend, the bard of Twickenham, with the phi- 
^losophical basis of the E^say on Man, he en- 
tailed upon that writer the s.uspicion either of 
being unfriendly to revelation, or of not fully 
comprehending the tendency of his own poem. 
Crousaz, a Swiss professor, jeprobated the Es- 
say as a system of fatality and naturalism; 
ajid, although it was vindicated by Warburton, 
the defence was not generally regarded as sa- 
tisfactory. Pope, however, thought the attack 
sufficiently repelled, and thanked his clerical 
advocate for what he termed a clear and full 
answer to the charge. 

Bolingbroke's chief attacks upon Christianity 
were comprehended in his posthumous works. 
These he ordered to be published;t and there- 
fore he deserves the stigma of a propagator of 
impiety; a practice which he had condemned 
(in a private letter) as miscliievously atrocious. 
As soon as they appeared, they were read with 
avidity; but they did not answer tlie expecta- 
tions either of his friends or of the public in 
general. His reasoning was found to be fee- 
ble and inconclusive; and his weapon, instead 
of being the club of a giant, seeiped merely 
to be the dart of a pigmy. 



* Until the Reformation, it was the general opi' 
nion, that a miraculous power had continued in the 
church from the era of Christianity. It was after- 
wards maintained by protestants, that such a power 
did not extend beyond the first three centuries from 
that epoch; but the Romanists affirm, that it is still 
exercised by the saints of their church. 

t The editor was David Mallet, the poet. 



David Hume possessed greater acuteness 
than the profane peer. His vanity would not 
\suiFer him to wait for his death before he 
should illuminate the world with his anti-reli- 
gious writings; and he attacked Christianity 
with a degree pf itisiduous art, which sediiced 
many readers into the paths of infidelity. Ha 
ridiculed the belief) in miracles, and sneered 
at other parts of the Christian creed. Camp 
bell and Adams took the field afgainst him, as 
champions of the miraculous powers of the 
apostolic age; and other divines defended with 
zeal the general cause of orthodoxy. It was 
in consequence of his infidelity, that he was 
disappointed of a professorship of moral philo- 
sophy, which he wished to obtain; and, in the 
general assembly of the kirk, it was proposed 
that a vote of censure should pass against him 
for hU attacks upon the religion of his coun- 
try; but tliis was not deemed necessary by the 
majority. In the words of Bolingbroke, (ap- 
plied to free-thinkers in general,) Hume was a 
pest of society, because he endeavoured to 
loosen its bands, and to remove at least one 
curb out of the mouth of that wild beast, man, 
who required many more curbs. 

While infidelity spread on one hand, secta- 
rianism or non-conformity increased on the 
other. The Baptists, Anabaptists, or Anti- 
paedo-baptists, were then gaining ground in 
this country. The remonstrant or ge^ieral Bap- 
tists were openly joined, in 1747, by the learn- 
ed, but ecoentrip Whiston, who was of opinion 
that they were the best Christians in the king- 
dom, both in doctrine and practice, and " the 
only body of Christian people who rightly con- 
stituted their three orders of ecclesiastical go- 
vernors, bishops [angels or messengers,] presby- 
ters, and deacons," He recommended their im- 
mersion of advUs, as the genuine practice of 
the apostolic age: he agreed With them in be- 
lieving the mUlennium; and he adopted, with 
them, the idea of hades, or an " intermediate 
state and place between heaven and hell." 
He was pleased with their " abstaining from 
blood and things strangled," and with the 
practice of some of their congregations, of 
praying over the sick, and " anointing them 
with holy oil, upon the confession of their 
sins;" and, with many of those sectaries, he 
denied original sin. But he blamed them for 
dipping only once, instead of practising the 
trine immersion; for using wine undiluted with 
water in the sacrament (an abuse which, he 
said, had also crept into the foreign protestant 
churches;) and for requiring that such as had 
been" baptized in infancy, or by sprinkling, 
should be re-baptized before they could be ad- 
mitted into this sect.* 

He afterwards endeavoured to form a union 
of the Baptists with the presbyterians and in- 

* Memoirs of the ■ Life of Mr. William Whiston, 
written by himself, p. 461— 487.— Before this divine 
entered into the fraternity of Baptists, their ablest 
defender was Dr. John Gale, whose animadversions 
on Dr. Wall's History of Infant Baptism influenced 
James Foster to join the sect. This convert became 
an admired preacher and an esteemed writer; and 
his merit would have reflected honour upon any so- 
ciety— We may here incidentally mention the grow- 
ing connexion between the baptists and indepen- 
dents, the latter usually admitting the former into 
I their communion. 
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dependents; and, with this view, he recom- 
mended and re-pubhshed some "heads of 
agreement assented to hy the united ministers 
in and about London,* formerly called presby- 
terian and congregational." But all his efforts, 
and those of other divines in the same cause, 
were rendered abortive by the prejudices of 
some, the vanity- of others, and the general 
want of a conciliatory spirit. 

The Cdkinistic or parlicular Baptists, who 
had little communication with the former class, 
augmented their number much more conside- 
rably than the remonstrant or Arminian divi- 
sion; but they had not in their sect so many 
respectable ministers as the other class could 
boast. Some congregations of both classes 
were also called SabbataHans, from keeping 
their sabbath on Saturday. 

With an exception of the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, when a Baptist church subsisted at 
Edinburgh, no traces of the sect have -been 
discovered in Scotland before the year 176S, 
when a congregation was formed by Mr. Car- 
michael and Mr. Mac-Lean. The latter not 
only assisted the former in preaching, but 
wrote several vindications of Believer-Baptism, 
against the attacks of the advocates of injunt- 
sprinkling. These ministers and their follow- 
ers maintained, that, as only the baptism of 
believers could be justified by Scripture, infants, 
being unable to believe, ought not to be made 
partakers of that sacrament: yet, they thought, 
there was reason to conclude that children, re- 
commended to Christ by the prayers of believ- 
ing parents, would be saved, even without that 
holy ceremony. They admitted that mere 
baptism, without proofi of faith and spiritual 
conversion, would be insutGcient to save 
adults. Faith, they said, would operate in 
that respect without good works; yet the ef- 
fect of true faith and of God's grace would 
appear in the performance of just, virtuous, 
and benevolent acts.f 

In the same division of this island, another 
partjf-quitted the establishment,! and assumed 
the title of the reformed Presbytery; a less mo- 
dest denomination than the dissenting Presbyte- 
ry, an appella.tion which has also been given 
to these descendants of the old supporters of 
the solemn league and covenant. Persecuted 
in the reigns of the arbitrary brothers, Charles 
and James, the covenanters enjoyed tranquilli- 
ty after the Revolution; but they were not sa- 
tisfied with the religious arrangements of that 
period. They looked back with regret to the 
good old times, when the reformed faith was 
at its zenith in Scotland, and when the three 
kingdoms were united in the sacred bonds of 
the same pure religion. Lamenting the defec- 
tion of the national rulers, and the majority 
of the people, from the true principles of the 
Reformation, a party of religious malcontents 
renounced all connexion with the revolution 
kirk, and, under the guidance of MaKJ-Millan 
and Nairn, formed a seceding presbytery. By 
these ministers, others were selected for the 
same functions; and the secession has been 



* In the ye»r 1601, 

t AdarjjB' Eeligious Wgrjd DisplaySd, vol. iii. p. 
S33, &c. 

I In tSe year 1743^ 



continued to the present time. Beside the con- 
gregations of this complexion in North Britain, 
there are several in Ireland, and some in North 
America. The members profess to follow the 
Scripture as their principal guide, and the or- 
dinances of the Westminster assembly in the 
next place. They disapprove the high authori- 
ty eissumed by the state over the church of 
Christ, as the fruit of worldly policy, rather 
than a claim justified by the genuine spirit of 
religion. Tet they submit peaceably to the 
higher powers, and do not indulge in the cla- 
mours of sedition or the murmurs of disaffec- 
tion. 

Their worship is thus described by one of 
their own ministers:* "Public prayers, with 
the heart, and with the understanding also, 
and in a known tongue, but not in written or 
in humanly prescribed forms; singing psalms 
of divine inspiration, and these alone; reading 
and expounding the Scriptures; preaching and 
receiving the word; administering and receiv- 
ing the sacraments of baptism and the Lord's 
supper; together with public fasting and thanks- 
giving; are considered by them as the divinely 
instituted ordinances ,of religious worship, 
while they reject all ceremonies of human m- 
vention." 

While these reformers were slowly increas- 
ing their numbers, a more considerable sect, in 
the year 1752, departed from the establish- 
ment. Mr. Gillespie, having opposed the re- 
ception of a, new minister, whose appoint- 
ment was unpleasing to the majority of the in- 
habitants of Inverkeithing, was expelled from 
the church in which he officiated; but he soon 
found followers, who, like him, wished to 
throw the election of pastors into the hands 
of the people, and formed a congregation at 
Dunfermline. The Presbytery of Relief, in al- 
lusion to the desired relief from the arbitrary 
rigour of the laws of patronage, was the de- 
nomination assumed by this body of seceders. 
They were more liberal than the generality of 
presbyterians; for they were willing to admit 
into their communion all those who seemed 
worthy of being called Christians, however 
they might differ with regard to particular 
points. Their congregations continued to 
multiply;, and, about the close of the century, 
above sixty places of worship belonged to the 
association. - 

Above twenty years after the formation of 
the Presbytery of Relief, the Bereanf sect 
arose in Scotland. Mr. Barclay, who was its 
founder, represented a mere 6eZie/of the Gos- 
pel as producing an absolute certainty of sal- 
vation. " Faith in Christ," he said, " and an 
assurance of salvation through his merits, are 
inseparable, or rather the same." As this 
faith, he added, is the gift of God alone, so the 
individual to whom it is imparted is as con- 
scious of possessing it as he is of his existence; 
and the assurance of it is " established, with 
the resurrection from the dead, upon the direct 
testimony of God, believed in the heart." 



* In an account of the Old Dissenters, sent to Mr, 
Adam for insertion in his Religious World. 

t So called from the Bereane of the apostolic age, 
who "received the word with all readiness of mind 
(^fT* woerns 5r^89u/**«f,) and seai£hed the Scriptures 
daay." 
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This is, apparently, a confident and presump- 
tuous statement of the nature of faith, and a 
personal application of general passages of 
Scripture. In the opinion of the Bereans, un- 
belief is the sin against the Holy Ghost, which 
has been pronounced unpardonable. They 
admit the most profligate characters into their 
society, if a belief of the Gospel bo declared 
by the applicants; but these members, if they 
should afterwards disgrace themselves, are ex- 
cluded from the Berean pale. - 

The leaders of these sects propagated their 
sentiments by tlie press, as well as in the pul- 
pit; and hence frequent controversies arose.^ 
Among the religious disputes which have ex- 
cited attention in the present reign, that which 
related to confessions may claim early men- 
tion. It was the opinion of many, both divines 
and laymen, that the freedom of conscience 
and of sentiment ought not to be so far ob- 
structed, even in an established church, as to 
render an occasional disagreement in unessen- 
tial points a ground of exclusion from the emo- 
luments of that church; that, when the bulk 
of a nation agree in a reformed religion, pre- 
cise and circumstantial confessions of faith are 
unnecessary; and that subscription to a variety 
of articles, not all closely connected or con- 
cordant, ought by no means to be enforced. 
Mr. Francis Blackburne, a respectable divine, 
maintained these points with ability in a work 
entitled "the Confessional,* or a full and free 
enquiry into the right, utility, edification, and 
success, of establishing systematic Confessions 
of faith and doctrine in Protestant Churches." 
Many pens were drawn against this work; and 
the propriety of subscription was strongly vin- 
dicated. The opposer of confessions did not 
resign the preferments which he had already 
obtained, but was so far conscientious as to re- 
lect the oflFer of an additional benefice. He 
ad previously entered into a controversy re- 
specting a state of happiness or misery between 
death and the resurrection, (a supposition 
which he did not consider as sufiicienly coun- 
tenanced by the Scriptures;) and he afterwards 
took part in the dispute with the catholics, in 
a manner which did not accord with his usual 
benignity and liberality of mind. He con- 
tended against tlie grant of toleration to those 
who were unwilling to allow it to others; but 
true generosity will prompt a person to do 
more for others than they vyill do for him; and 
it ought to be considered, that the catholics of 
that time were not so bigoted or intolerant as 
those of former periods. 

By those members of the church who agreed 
with Mr. Blackburne on the subject of reli- 
gious confessions, a petition was signed, and 
presented in 1772 to the house of commons. 
The Tory members strongly opposed the re- 
quest of those whom they considered as latitu- 
dinarian religionists; and the assembly refused 
to relax the rigour of compulsory subscription. 
A similar application being made by the pro- 
testant dissenters, the commons agreed to a 
bill in their favour; which, however, the house 
of peers rejected. The catholic dissenters, six 
years afterwards^ obtained indulgences for 

* Which first appeared in 1760. 
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which they had long wished. They were per- 
mitted to meet publicly in chapels, keep 
schools,^ and hold landed property, on taking 
the oath of allegiance, and denying that the 
bishop of Rome had any temporal power or 
jurisdiction in Great Britain. The presbyte- 
rians and other protestant sects then renewed 
their request for a release from subscription; 
and the legislature no longer refused complt 
ancc. 

After a long interval, during which the ca- 
tholics were distinguished by their peaceable 
behaviour, they were placed in the same pre- 
dicament with the orthodox subjects of Great 
Britain, (except with regard to places and em- 
ployments,) on disclaiming the intolerant spi- 
rit and sanguinary zeal of their church against 
supposed heretics.* 

The catholics of Ireland were more favour- 
ed than those of Great Britain; for they were~ 
declared eligible to all posts and employments, 
except some of the highest under the crown, 
and were allowed to vote for parliamentary 
candidates. It may seem surprising, that- they 
should be more gratified and indulged, in a 
country where their great superiority of num- 
ber might make it hazardous to trust them with 
power, than in a kingdom where they formed 
a very small proportion of the community: but 
it was deemed h, point of policy to conciliate 
the sect. When the union with Ireland took 
place, strong hopes were entertained, by the 
cathohcs, of the grant of every thing which 
they could desire: but the reigning prince re- 
peatedly declared, that he could not conscien- 
tiously agree to their complete emancipation, 
which, he thought, would be repugnant to the 
clause in his coronation-oath, binding him to 
support the church, as hy law established. Yet, 
if both houses of parliament should vote a bill 
for the gratification of the catholics, his assent 
to it might be vindicated, as those two assem- 
blies, in concert with the sovereign, are allow- 
ed to make greatel' alterations than the mere 
grant of, the remaining demands of a tolerated 
sect. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, in which the 
church of England and the cathohcs agree, 
employed at various times the pens of contro- 
versial theologians. Some thought it incom- 
prehensible; others laboured to explain it on 
rational principles; and some opposed it, aa 
unsupported either by reason or by Scripture. 
After having sustained occasional and desulto- 
ry attacks,-it was exposed to a systematic as- 
sault from Dr. Joseph Priestley,, who endea- 
voured to prove that it was not the opinion of 
the early Christians, and that it was introduced 
by artifice and imposture, in repugnance to 
repeated declarations both of the Old and New 
Testament.f 



* Those of South Britain in 1791, and those of 

Scotland in 1793 In the time between those years, 

the penal laws against the Scottish episcopalians 
were abrogated, as the death of the pretender had in- 
duced them to acquiesce, with seeming cordiality, in 
the claimaof the house of Hanover. 

t In an Essay on Spirit, Anti-Trinitarian notions 
were boldly urged, in 1751, by a clergyman of the 
Irish establishment; and Dr. Clayton, bishop of Clog- 
her, who had adopted it as his own work, afterwards 
proposed, to the peers of Irpland, the omission of the 
Athanasian and Nicene creeds in the service of the 
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Dr. Priestley was a man of considerable ta- 
lents, of an ardent and active spirit, who wish- 
ed at once to shine as a philosopher, a divine 
and a politician. He certainly extended our 
knowledge of air, and of other natural objects: 
but we are less indebted to him for his endea- 
vours to enlighten mankind in theology or in 
the art of government. In politics, he was in- 
clined to republicanism; in religion, he enter- 
tained various notions which are exploded by 
more erudite biblical scholars and more pro- 
found divines. Unawed by the terrors of the 
law, which denounced punishment against all 
who, in sermons or in writings, denied the Tri- 
nity, he gave new vigour to tlie Socinian doc- 
trine, and maintained that Christ was a mere 
man, divinely commissioned indeed, but not 
God himself, or the son of God. He even 
went farther than Socinus, and affirmed that 
Jesus was only entitled to respect, not to ado- 
ration or worship, from the world which he so 
essentially served. He and his followers un- 
willing to be called Socinians, claimed the ap- 
pellation of Unitarians, as they preferred the 
idea of one God to that doctrine which repre- 
sented the Deity as consisting of three persons 
equal in power and dignity. Mr. Lindsey 
warmly supported the same opinion; and he, 
as well as Dr. Disney, resigned a benefice, from 
a conscientious preference of the divine Unity 
to the Trinity. The number of Unitarians, 
from this time, rapidly increased; and they 
seemed to think themselves the only rational 
professors of religion, while the Trinitarians 
did not regard them as true Christians. 

To avoid the terrors of the law, the Unitari- 
ans made an appeal to that tolerating spirit 
which, they hoped, would actuate the majority 
of the house of commons. They petitioned 
that assembly for the repeal of all penalties de- 
nounced against those who denied the Trinity; 
and Mr. Fox supported their pretensions with 
animated eloquence. But their request was 
not granted, because many of the members 
considered them as a dangerous set of men, 
and others thought it unnecessary to abrogate 
the law in question, as it was suffered by the 
lenity of the government to lie dormant. 

Dr. Priestley and many of his Unitarian bre- 
thren maintained another doctrine, which ex- 
cited strong opposition, — that of materialism. 
They asserted that the soul, though a sentient 
principle, was the mere result of an organized 
system of matter,* and that, consequently, 

church. The zeal of the prelate hastened his death; 
for, when he had renewed his attack upon the Tri- 
nity he was menaced with a prosecution, the dread 
of which threw him into a nervous fever. 

» Early in the century of which. we are treating. 
Dr. Coward had propagated a similar doctrine; and 
his Grand Essay, as he styled his work upon this sub- 
ject, was followed by Dodwell's "Epistolary Dis- 
course proving, from the Scriptures and the first fa- 
thers, that the soul is a principle naturally mortal, 
but immortalized actually by the pleasure of God, to 
punishment or reward, by its union with the divine 
baptismal spirit." Dr. Hartley afterwards discussed 
the same topic in his Essay on Man (published in 
1749,) and referred thought, reflection, judgment, &c. 
to the lawsof animalorganization; thus endeavour- 
ing to invalidate the idea of a separate immaterial 
loul, while he seemed, in some parts of his work, to 
be inclined to adopt it. La Metherie and Helvetius 
more decidedly and avowedly maintained the doc- 
trine of Materialism; and I'Homme Machine of the 



death would extinguish all consciousness; but 
that a resurrection was still possible, and even 
probable.* This doctrine led to that of meces- 
sity, or the necessary agenct/ of human beings, 
which this philosopher strenuously inculcated. 
It extended to the mind what was known to 
belong to matter: it represented the causes of 
volition and action, in the former, as equally 
decisive and irresistible with the impellanta of 
the material world.f These opinions were 
combated by various writers, both in and out 
of the establishment; and the debated points 
are not yet decided; for the disputes of theolo- 
gians are endless. 

On one of these topics we may observe, that 
the properties of the soul are so essentially dif- 
ferent from those of matter, as to produce a 
conviction (even if we had no revelation to 
guide us in our inquiries,) that these two parts 
of our composition are decidedly dissimilar, 
notwithstanding the connexion of one with 
the other^ and the reciprocal influence of each. 
If the ideas of the materialists, however, be 
adopted, the resurrection (it would seem) will 
not be that which we are taught to expect, 
namely, that of identity,- but the excitation of 
the spark of life in new frames. This is a very 
gloomy and discouraging doctrine, and one 
that no good man would be disposed to pro- 
pagate. 

The second opinion is represented by its ad- 
vocates as the only mode of doing justice to 
the prescience and omniscience of the Deity. 
Whatever is done by any one, must, they say, 
have been fore-known and pre-determined by 
the Almighty: yet persons, they add, are not 
absolutely compelled to act as they do, although 
it be feted that they should so act; for they are 
still influenced by motives, and have therefore 
some freedom of choice, being unacquainted 
with the pre-determination of God respecting 
what they should do, or forbear to do. For in- 
stance, when a man has been guilty of robbery 
or murder, which his Creator knew that he 
would commit, these reasoners say, that he 
had the liberty of avoiding either of tho^e 
crimes, but that God permitted him to incur 
this guilt, instead of preventing him by a par- 
ticular exertion of providence. Some of these 
Necessitarians even boast, that their system is 
the only theory, consistent with true morality; 
but, if definite circvmstances (to use their ex- 



former was publicly burned in Holland. Priestley 
was chiefly influenced by the reasoning of Hartley, 
and also by that of Dr. Law, to adopt sentiments 
which exposed him to the imputation of infidelity 
and even of atheism. 

* Not (said Priestley) from the light or evidence 
of nature, but from the authority of Scripture, and 
the example of Christ's resurrection. 

t Priestley first imbibed his notions of necessity 
from Collins, who, in 1715, had published.a Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry Into Human Liberty. Leibnitz had previ- 
ously given to the world his Essays on the Goodness 
of God, the Freedom of Man, and the Origin of 
Evil, in which he vindicated God'sjjermission of 
partial evil, according to the system of necessity, 
by contending that it would lead to general good; 
and, avoiding the predestinarian rigour of Calvin, 
made benevolence the chief attribute of the Deity. 
So thought our ancestors, when they gave the name 
of Ood (that is, goodness in the abstract) to the Di- 
vine Being. See Dr. Maclaine's note [t] upon the 
progress of Arminianism, Cent. xvii. sect. ii. part li 
chap. 3. 
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pressions) produce definite voUHons, where will 
be the merit of a good action, or the demerit 
of a bad one? Their scheme detracts from the 
goodness, justice, and wisdom of the Deity, by 
holding him up to view as an encourager of 
evil, and as a punisher of those who, from fate 
or necessity, have fallen into wickedness or 
guilt. Others pretend, that, if the mind had 
a self-determining power, the world would be 
a scene of confusion, and the purposes of God 
might be defeated: for a self-governing mind, 
therefore, they substitute motives that cannot 
be effectually controlled or resisted. The sup- 
posed derangement of the plans of Providence 
is an absurb supposition, in the case of an om- 
nipotent Creator; and the idea of irresistible 
impulse is repugnant to that obvious freedom 
which enables an individual to act from choice, 
and frequently to follow the suggestions of 
wild caprice. 

Upon this and other points of metaphysical 
theology, arguments might be multiplied on 
both sides by the sophistry of disputation; but 
it is unnecessary to dwell on a subject in which 
absolute certainty cannot be attained by our 
limited faculties. A Thomas Aquinas or a 
Duns Scotus might spin out a long thread of 
argument upon such a topic; but, though they 
would amuse some, they would weary others, 
and give little instruction to any. 

The Unitarians, in recent times, have found 
some artful and plausible vindicators of their 
doctrine; and they have been so elevated by 
their success in making proselytes, that they 
seem to expect the ultimate triumph of their 
creed. They assure themselves, that a great 
number of Christians who profess an adherence 
to the church of England, really think with 
them, but are deterred by motives of interest 
from an avowal of their opinions. 

The majority of modem Unitarians affirm, 
that, as far as they can judge from Scripture, 
from which all Christians profess to deduce 
their doctrines, Christ had no existence before 
the time assigned for his human birth;* that he 
was not miraculously conceived; and that he is 
not God, nor was ever invested with a super- 
human nature. But they allow, that he was 
chosen by the Creator of the world to be a me- 
dium of communication between him and fal- 
len man, to teach truth and righteousness, and 
lead sinners to repentance and salvation; and 
that he obtained the favour of resurrection, as 
a reward for his obedience to the divine com- 
mands, without atoning (in the sense of the 
Trinitarians) for the sins of men by his suffer- 
ings and death. They consider the Holy 
Ghost not as a distinct person, but as a mere 
emanation of the Deity; and they are not even 
willing to allow, that it has any extraordinary 
influence or operation upon the mind or heart, 
so as to produce a disposition to piety. They 
differ from the Methodists in denying the ne- 
cessity or utility of grace, and in earnestly re- 
commending integrity, good works, and social 
kindness; and many of them agree with the 
Universalists, in thinking that the punishment 
of the most flagitious sinners will only be tera- 

* Those Unitarians who are of the Arran class ad- 
mit the preexiatenre of Christ. 



porary, and that the whole human race will 
finally be " gathered unto Christ." 

Some of the Unitarians entered into a con- 
troversy with the followers of Swedenborg, a 
Swedish baron, with whose ideas of the Trini- 
ty they were disgusted. This nobleman pub- 
lished Arcana Calestia, (Heavenly Secrets,) 
Angelic Wisdom, the True Christian Religion, 
a Treatise upon Heaven and Hell, and many 
other works. It may excite surprise, that a 
being, merely human, should pret«nd to know 
so much of heaven and hell, or presume to 
judge so confidently of the precise nature of 
both those kingdoms, as did baron Swedenborg: 
but our surprise will abate, when we reflect on 
the force of enthusiasm and the unfettered 
boldness of a wild imagination. The noble 
Swede fancied that all secrets respecting futu- 
rity had been disclosed to him, and that he was 
better enabled and qualified to lead an erring 
world into the way of truth, than any &rmer 
or contemporary theologian. He affected to 
be guided by Scripture in his pursuits and re- 
searches; but he interpreted its hints according 
to his own fanciful icjeas, and expanded ite 
meaning to a conformity with his own vision- 
ary conceptions. He peopled the new Jeru- 
salerh at his pleasure, and regulated its polity 
by the whimsies of his eccentric brain. He 
framed a religious world with as much ease as 
the author of Utopia had formed a civil one; 
certainly with good intentions, but not always 
with the soundest judgment. Considering 
himself as commissioned to enlighten:his fel- 
low-creatures with the knowledge of every 
thing that concerned their essential and eter- 
nal interests, he published his religious code 
with the air of a dictator, and, as if he had been 
a new prophet, pretended to point out the pro- 
mised land. 

The writings of this enthusiastic nobleman 
did not at first produce the desired effect; but 
they gradually attracted notice, and at length 
so far operated as to make many converts. 
Congregations were formed upon his principles, 
and ministers were animated with a portion of 
his zeal. His chief doctrines were of the fol- 
lowing conplexion. He asserted the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, in whose person, he thought, 
resided the whole Trinity: a point which he en- 
deavoured to explain by comparing it.with the 
human trinity. As every man, he said, con- 
sisted of soul, body, and operation, so the Tri- 
nity was formed by the Father, or soul, the 
Son, or divine huinanity, and the Holy Ghost, 
or virtue proceeding from the two former. The 
redemption, he added, was not the mere firuit 
of the supposed death of Christ, considered as 
a sacrifice to the justice or wrath of God, or 
as an atonement for the sins of men, but con- 
sisted in the triumph obtained over Satan and 
other evil spirits, by the exertions of Jehovah, 
manifested in the flesh, and appearing in a state 
of glorified humanity. In substance, perhaps, 
there is no great difference between this and 
the ordinary doctrine of the Trinity. 

Another doctrine, propagated by the baron, 
was that of man's co-operation with Christ. An 
in61ination, he said, was requisite on the part 
of man (as a fi:eo agent,) to work out his own 
salvation, as it was umeasonable to suppose 



that he was to remain in a state of indolence, 
or to neglect the duties of his station. We 
therefore ought so to exert ourselves, as if all 
our future hopes and prospects depended on our 
own efforts. Tet, as all our powers are the 
gifts of God, all the merit we are disposed to 
claim is not strictly our own, but must be re- 
ferred to the adorable giver of all grace and vir- 
tue: it belongs to Christ, not to man. 

The correspondence between spiritual and 
na'tural things formed the basis of Swedenborg's 
doctrine relative to the Scriptures. He af- 
firmed that they were written with an eye 
to the natural world, so as to explain divine 
things by a comparison with those which are 
plain and obvious. Imagining that he had 
been favoured with the means of- interpreting 
this correspondence, he was willing to impart, 
to the well disposed, the mode of obtaining this 
clue to scriptural truth and celestial wisdom.* 

From the Scriptures, and from his own ex- 
perience, he maintained tlie connexion between 
human beings and angels or spirits, by whose 
influence and aid the former were encouraged 
to think and act justly, and guided in the most 
interesting concerns. He did not, however, 
wish that the idea of this association should 
preclude a constant attention to holy writ, the 
grand source of wisdom and illumination. 

In giving advice for the conduct of life, he in- 
culcated the propriety of avoiding all sins and 
vices prohibited by the divine law, and of ful- 
filling every duty required by the laws of go- 
vernment and society. He also enjoined re- 
pentance as a necessary preparative to justifi- 
cation and acceptance with God. 



* Mr. Adam, after remarking that " Some persons 
will be disposed to douht llie credibility" of baron Swe- 
denborg's doctrines, " on the ground of the utter impro- 
bability, that a mortal man, during his residence lo a 
material body, should have been permitted to enjoy 
open intercourse with the world of departed spirits, 
and instructed, during the uninterrupted period of 
twenty-seven years, in the internal sense of the Scrip- 
tures, hitherto undiscovered," ventures to observe, 
that "others (as appears from manyrespectable instan- 
ces) will see nothing improbable in all this, referring 
the case to those extraordinary dispensations of the 
providence of an All-wise and All-Powerful Being, 
who, in all ages of the world, has been pleased to en- 
lighten and instruct chosen servants concerning his 
will and kingdom." The latter opinion seems to be 
that of Mr. Adam himself; but we cannot wholly con- 
cur with him. As nothing is impossible with God, it 
is not impossible that such a communication of his will 
might takeplace; but that, we think, is the utmost 
extent to which a rational Christian can proceed in 
this argument. To see nothing improbable in it, ar- 
gues a degree of superstitious credulity, which we 
should notiave expected to find in a modern clergy- 
man. What reason can we have to suppose that 
God would impart his will, by a supernatural me- 
dium to a person who had no claim to such peculi- 
arity of distinction, after the lapse of many ages from 
a similar revelation, and at a time when the most 
enlightened nations acquiesced in, and seemed sa- 
tisfied with, the scriptural knowledge that they had 
already acquired? Is there any thing, in the inlima- 
tions of Swedenborg, so much more important and 
material than the former treasure of divine wisdom, 
as to justify the belief of a new revelation? If we 
admit hisipsc dixit, we may also believe the declara- 
tion of the Arabian legislator, who afBrmed that he 
had received from heaven, by the angel Gabriel, the 
substance of the koran; or we may give credit to the 
legends and pretended miracles in the lives o( the 
Bomish saints; listen with implicit faith to the reve- 
ries of Jacob Behraan, and regard the vaticinations 
of Joanna Southcott, as the prophetic effusions of un- 
erring wisdom! 



With regard to the resurrection, he declared 
it to be his opinion, that, as every one has a 
spiritual frame, enclosed in a material body, the 
former, after the death of the individual, would 
rise again, and dwell for ever with angels, or, in 
case of incorrigible depravity, with evil spirits. 

The variations between these doctrines and 
those of the church of England, did not in- 
duce the baron's disciples and followers in ge- 
neral to desert the communion of that church; 
nor did all the presbyterians, or other dissen- 
ters, who adopted the Swedenborgian tenets, 
abandon the worship to which they were before 
attached. The orthodox ministers, however, 
seemed to consider them as fanatics; and the ma- 
jority of the dissenters were not pleased with the 
doctrinal alterations of their respective creeds. 
Yet the votaries of the New Jerusalem gradu- 
ally multiplied; and several men of ability en- 
tered into the association. Their preachers 
still have sufficient influence to draw other 
Christians within their ^ale, as well as to pre- 
vent their former communicants from renounc- 
ing the system. 

Another sect, also, boasted of the spiritual 
joys of the New Jerusalem, but exhibited, In 
a stronger point of view, the leaven of £inati- 
cism. A party of enthusiasts left England £)r 
America in 1774, and settled in the province 
of New York, where the society soon increas- 
ed, and received the ludicrous denomination 
of Shakers, from the practice of shaking and 
dancing.* They affected to consider them- 
selves as forming the only true church, and 
their preachers as possessing all the apostolic 
gifls. The wicked, they thought, would only 
be punished for a time, with an exception of 
those who should be so incorrigibly depraved 
as to fall from their church: for these misera- 
ble offenders, there would be no forgiveness. 
Baptism was not practised by these sectaries; 
nor did they celebrate the eucharist. They 
did not object to those sacramental ceremonies 
as improper in themselves, but alleged that 
they had been abolished in the apostolic times, 
and, that they were particularly unnece^ary 
Jn the present age, as the new dispensation, (at 
least with regard to their society) was begin- 
ning to take place. This was an allusion to 
the Millennium; in which period, they said, 
Christ would not appear personally, but only 
by his sainted votaries. Their leader was 
Anna Lee, who, they ridiculously pretended, 
was the woman mentioned by St. John as a 
great wonder.f The successors of this elect 
lady have been, they say, as perfect in their 
characters as she was, have enjoyed unreserv- 
ed intercourse with departed spirits and with 
angels, and have possessed the power of im- 
parting a plenitude of spiritual blessings to 
their disciples.}: ^ . 



* These devotees, in their religious exercises, le- 
semble the Jumpers of Wales, who thus testify their 
ioy for spiritual blessings. , ' , ..^ .^ ,.,„ 

t " There appeared a woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a 
rrown of twelve stars." Revelations, xii. 1. 

1 " Erskine's Sketches of Church-History.— pe 
vinkers of North America, (so called from their 
baptizing by immersion) formed a sect long before 
the Shakers, but never became so numerous as these 
religionists. In the year 1777, their number did not 
exceed 500. Their principal tenet is, that future 
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The Shakers chiefly confined themselves to 
New England and New York, scarcely mak- 
ing an» proselytes in the other provinces of 
North America, from Lake Ontario to the fron- 
tiers of Florida. During the subjection of 
those provinces to the sway of Great Britain, 
the religion of the church of England prosper- 
ed in a very inconsiderable degree among the 
colonial communities, in comparison with pres- 
byterianism, or with the prevailing system of 
the independents: yet it gradually gained 
ground, as the people became more polished in 
their manners, and less infected with puritani- 
cal austerity. The prelate, to whose authority 
the Trans-Atlantic episcopalians then submit- 
ted, was the bishop of London: but, when the 
provinces rose to the dignity of an independent 
state, this spiritual connexion ceased with the 
political ties which had bound them to the 
mother country. As a new director of the 
headless church was deemed requisite, applica- 
tion was made to some English prelates for the 
canonical consecration of a bishop, who was to 
reside in the province of Connecticut. The 
divine upon whom the Americans fixed, was 
Dr. Seabury, who had been employed as a. 
missionary by the society for the propagation 
of the Gospel.* The doubts and hesitation of 
the prelates of England, with regard to the 
mode of proceeding in this case, on account 
of the new predicament in which the provin- 
cials stood, induced the reverend stranger to 
apply to those of Scotland; and by them he 
was gratified, in the year 1784, with the epis- 
copal honour and dignity. The parliament 
afterwards deliberatedupon this aiFair, and en- 
acted a bill which empowered either the pri- 
mate or the archbishop of York to consecrate 
subjects of foreign states to the rank and oifice 
of bishop. In consequence of this statute, two 
clergymen, one fi:om Philadelphia, the other 
from New York, were invested by the archbi- 
shop of Canterbury and some of his brethren, 
in 1787, with'the episcopal character; and the 
sanction thus given to the views of the Ameri- 
can episcopalians promoted the growth and 
respectability of their church. A convention 
of this church had already been holden at Phi- 
ladelphia;! and, in that assembly, some altera- 
tions had been made in the liturgy and service 
of the church of England, and the thirty-nine 
articles were reduced to twenty. In a subse- 
quent convention, several of these alterations 
were revoked, and all intentions of departing 
from our cjiurch in any essential point of doc- 
trine, discipline, or worship, were disclaimed 
From this time the riumber of Episcopalians 
continued to increase in the territories of the 



happiness can only be secured by penance and mor- 
tification. They deny the imputation of Adam's sin 
to his posterity, and the eternity of punishment for 
wickedness; hate war and violence, and protest 
against the practice of enslaving others. They al- 
low marriage; and yet do not seem to entertain a 
high opinion of the sanctity of that union, as they 
compel those who have thus fallen into the snare of 
temptation to retire to a distant settlement. 

* This society had been enabled, by the subscrip- 
tions and legacies of well-disposed Christians, to 
make considerable progress, not only in converting 
the American savages, but also in difllising among 
the colonists the doctrines of the church .of England. 

t In the year 1785. 
Vol. II.— 51 



United States; so that, in the penultimate year 
of the century, fifty-two congregations of that 
description were reckoned in Connecticut, 
twenty-five in New-Jersey, and sixteen in the 
Massachusetts state, beside a considerable num- 
ber in other parts of the republican territory. 
Seven bishops then presided over this church, 
and it boasted of a university and an academy 
at Philadelphia. 

A small party or association, which may be 
thought worthy of some notice. among the va- 
ried sects of the age, arose in England from 
the zeal of Joanna Southcott. This crafty or 
enthusiastic female offered herself to notice as 
a prophetess in the year 1792; and she soon 
met with friends and admirers. She pretend- 
ed that she was influenced and tutored by the 
Holy Spirit, and that her unlimited obedience 
to that divine power had procured for her the 
signal honour of being commissioned to an- 
nounce the approaching accomplishment of 
scriptural promises, the establishment of Christ^s 
kingdom on the ruin of that of Satan, and the 
redemption of pious believers and penitent sin- 
ners from the effects of the fall of man. She 
intimated that various disasters and calamities 
would befall the nations, as warnings to a sin- 
ful world; but that these awful visitations 
would have less immediate effect upon other 
communities than upon the people of this fa- 
voured island, who enjoyed the benefit of her 
personal presence. This nation, she said, 
would have the good fortune to be the first re- 
deemed from the bondage of sin and the ty- 
ranny of Satan, and would become an instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence for awaken- 
ing the rest of the world to a lively sense of 
true religion.* Such a supposition is an in- 
stance of patriotic enthusiasm, rather than the 
fruit of just reasoning, or the dictate of a sound 
mind. 

Another pretended propliet was a naval offi 
cer of the name of Brothers, who, for giving 
hints of the king's eventual dethronement, 
when he (the prophet) should be recognised 
as prince of the Hebrew nation, was appre- 
hended as a seditious delinquent. Mr. Hal- 
hed, a senator of distinguished learning, but 
apparently not of sound judgrhent, vindicated 
the fanatical effusions of Brothers, and grave- 
ly advised the national representatives to pe- 
ruse his writings, that they might have a chance 
of religious conversion. The officer was after- 
wards confined as a lunatic, and was thus de- 
prived of an opportunity of forming a sect. 

Of those who have faith in supposed pro- 
phecies, many (particularly the most sinfiil) 
may be more disposed to listen to the delibe- 
rate opinions of the Universalists, than to the 
reveries of Southcott or Brothers. From se- 
veral passages of Scripture, alluding to the 
restitution of all things and the reconciliation 
of all to the Father by the blood of the cross, 
the celebrated. Origen, and other divines in 
successive ages, inferred that redemption and 
salvation would be universal; that, if punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon sinners, it would 
be temporary; and that an eternity of happi- 



* Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian 
World, by the Rev. John Evans, the elmtvjth edititm 
p.iBl-S35. 
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ness would follow. They entertained the idea 
of election, in a sense which implied that some 
were chosen but merely as examples to others, 
and SLS the &st-fruits of the harvest of salva- 
tion. Baxter had softened the rigours of Cal- 
vinism by admitting, that every one had a por- 
tion of grace, with which he might work out 
his own salvation; so that if he should not at- 
tain everlasting life, it would be his own fault. 
He gave name to a sect which so understood 
his meaning; but we now hear little of the 
Baxteriam. The Universalists were, more po- 
sitively and d^terminatelyj the advocates of 
fallen man. 

A distinguished modern supporter of the 
doctrine of universal restoration was Mr. El- 
hanan Winchester, a native of North America, 
who visited Great Britain about the year 1 787, 
with a view of disseminating his consolatory 
tenets.* He published a course of lectures 
which he had delivered with applause, upon 
the "Prophecies remaining to be fulfilled," 
and also Dialogues on Universal Restoration. 

The Rellyan universalists may here be men- 
tioned. They are the followers of Mr. James 
Relly, who entered into public life as an asso- 
ciate of Whitefield, but at length renounced 
his Calvinistic opinions, and preached salva- 
tion to all. He believed in " a resurrection to 
life, and a, resurrection to condemnation." Be- 
lievers only, he thought, would enjoy the for- 
mer, and dwell with Christ in his kingdom of 
the miUennium; but unbelievers, after being 
raised fi°om death would be obhged to wait, in 
darkness and under wrath, the ultimate mani- 
festation of the great Redeemer of the world. 

These sectaries were stigmatised as antino' 
mians by their adversaries; but,'as they recom- 
mended morality and good works, they dis- 
claimed the imputation. With regard to anti- 
nomianism, we may here observe, that it tends 
to encourage every species of immorality. It 
releases its votaries from the ties of moral ho- 
nour, and the duties of social life. If respecta. 
ble individuals belong to the sect, they were 
not rendered so by the tenets which they pro- 
fess, but by the innate goodness of character, 
which the wild effusions of their ministers 
have not corrupted. Let piety and devotion be 
encouraged; but let not morality and rectitude 
be superseded by affected purity of religious 
zeal. Those sectaries who deride good works, 
are not good members of society; for they en- 
deavotu- to loosen. its bonds, and to invalidate 
its regulations. If we were not advocates for 
unlimited toleration, we should wish that the 
latitude of antinomianism might be restrained 
by public authority. 

The antinomian system has been refuted by 
various writers; and, as it has not been (nor 



* Dr. Cbauncy, of Boston, waa also a zealous ad- 
vocate for this doctrine; whence the Universalists 
are sometimes called by his name. It was contro- 
verted by the president Edwards and his son; the lat- 
ter of whom Imputed to Chauncy a provisional re- 
tention of the scheme of Destruction, if the system 
of the Universalists should not be tenable. The 
' abettors of the scheme alluded to, maintain that the 
wicked will neither be subjected to endless misery, 
nor be finally saved, but will be involved in total de- 
struction 



can be) defended with equal ability, it rarely 
makes the least impression upon men of sense. 
It is still professed, however, in some parts of 
Great Britain and of Germany. In 116 1 , one 
of its professors maintained, that prayers for the 
forgiveness of our sins are unnecessary; that 
repentance is not requisite; that no judgment 
will take place after this life, and no punish- 
ment will be inflicted; that Christ, by subdu- 
ing the evil spirit, introduced universal right- 
eousness, and thus redeemed all mankind from 
what would otherwise have been the effect of 
sill. Many antinomians, on the contrary, are 
rigid'Calvinists, and, by their doTjtrine of par- 
tial, or indeed general, reprobation, endeavour 
to counteract the last mentioned opinion. 

The different sects, beside their habitual ea- 
gerness to disseminate their particular notions 
among other classes of Christians, were in ge- 
neral well disposed to propagate Christianity 
among heathen tribes; and a few years before 
the century closed, the consideration of the be- 
nighted state of pagan ignorance, in which the 
inhabitants of the numerous islands of the Pa- 
cific Ocean were involved, prompted the friends 
of religion to form an extensive scheme of 
missionary exertion. Some clergymen of the 
establishment, and of almost every sect, con- 
curred in the scheme: but it appears to have 
been devised and chiefly promoted by Calvin- 
istic Methodists. When subscriptions had pro- 
duced a sufficiency of pecuniary supplies for 
the commencement of the enterprise, a ship 
was freighted with every requisite, and sent 
out under the command of Mr. Wilson, who 
had as much zeal for the success of the mis> 
sion, as any of the preachers that embarked 
with him. Religious colonies were formed at 
some of the Society and Friendly Islands: but 
difficulties and dangers obstructed the progress 
of conversion, and several of the missionaries 
perished amidst barbarian commotions. Many 
other adventurers, however, visited the Pacific 
with the same views, and new attempts were 
made to subdue the prejudices of the islanders, 
and bring them within the pale of Christianity. 
While the missionaries of the first embarka- 
tion were thus engaged, Mr. Haldane, an opu- 
lent North Briton, on the rejection of a proposal 
which he had made to the government for in- 
stituting a mission in the East Indies, resolved 
to employ himself and others in a similar plan 
within the limits of this island. He therefore, 
in 1797, organized an association, which he 
called the " Society for propagating the Gos- 
pel at home." Itinerant preachers were de- 
puted with this view; tabernacles were built, 
and seminaries established; and considerable 
success attended the well-meant undertaking. 
The members of this society and of the rising 
congregations were styled Mw Independents. 
Menaced with the vengeance of the kirk, they 
still prosecuted their object, and firmly asserted 
the irreproachable propriety of their conduct, 
and the commendable nature of their exertions. 
They reprobated all fixed national creeds and 
systems, all civil establishments of religion; 
and professed to regulate all church govern- 
ment and discipline by the rules of Scripture, 
not by human ordinances. They declared 
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that the church had no hoad upon earth; yet 
they were willing to pay proper submiBSion to 
the temporal sovereign. 

Their efforts in the cause of what they con- 
sidered as the true or evangelical religion, ex- 
posed them^o the censures of the kirk; and a 
pastoral admonition* was issued against them 
by the general assembly; but they boldly conti- 
nued their career, and extended their influence. 

The New Independents were not the only 
persons who endeavoured to promote religious 
zeal. Some individuals of considerable talents, 
in England, S,lso pursued that object, but in 
a different manner, and without recommend- 
ing a secession from the establishment. The 
prevalent habit of moral preaching, and the 
want of religious fervour in persons of rank, 
and also in the middle class of society, had dis- 
gusted and shocked those Christians who were 
studiously attentive to the^ concerns of their 
souls and to the interests of genuine piety. 
Mr. Wilberforce, who had distinguished him- 
self by his reiterated efforts for the abolition of 
tie slave trade, and had acquired the reputa- 
tion of an able and independent senator, sur- 
prised the public by appearing as a religious 
writer. He published in the year 1797, a 
" Practical View of the prevailing' Religious 
System of Professed Christians, in the higher 
and middle classes in this country, contrasted 
with real Christianity." He enumerated the 
chief defects of the former of these systems, 
such as the want of adequate conceptions con- 
cerning our Redeemer and the Holy Spirit, or 
of sufficiently exalted ideas of the strictness of 
practical Christianity, the neglect of the pecu- 
liar doctrines of our rehgion, and the allow- 



* Dr. Haweis, speaking of the advumition^ says, 
" Whoever is at the pains to examine facts, and the 
assertions in this philippic against the promoters of 
evangelical religion, will find as many falsehoods as 
lines." It breathes, indeed, a spirit of intolerance- 
bat, in thus inveighing against it, the indignant di- 
vine incautiously deviates from that strict veracity 
which he recommends to others. 



ance of only a narrow and qualified jurisdic- 
tion to that which ought to embrace every ob- 
ject and influence every pursuit. He animad- 
verted on the error of substituting amiable 
tempers and useful lives in the place of piety; 
a " great and desperate error," involving a " fa- 
tal distinction between morality and religion." 
The particular good arising from such lives, he 
said, might be more than counterbalanced by 
the general evil, as they tended to discourage 
" that principle (namely religion) whicji is the 
great operative spring of usefulness in the bulk 
of mankind." He therefore earnestly exhorted 
his countrymen to attend strictly to the doc- 
trines and precepts of evangelical religion and 
vital Christianity, to look to Jesus, imitate the 
example of his blameless life, and surrender, 
unconditionally, their souls and bodies to the 
will and service of God. Undoubtedly, he 
added, the sincere Christian has a great work 
to perform, and his internal state is a conti- 
nued scene of discipline and warfare; but plea- 
sures of the purest kind attend his progress; 
and he is enlivened with the consciousness of 
well-meant endeavours, encouraged by the suc- 
cours of divine grace, and animated by the 
hope of a blissful immortality. He may enjoy 
the innocent amusements of life, partake of 
the delights of social intercourse, open his heart 
to the calls of philanthropy, indulge the sensi- 
bilities of taste and geni>is, and cultivate hia 
mind with the varieties of science. 

Much praise is certainly due to the good in- 
tentions of this writer. Similar praise may 
be bestowed on a celebrated female who has 
laboured in the same cause — we mean Hannah 
More, In her " Strictures on the Modem Sys- 
tem of Female Education, and view of the 
Principles and Conduct prevalent among Wo- 
men of Rank and Fortune," she has given 
much good advice to the fair sex, and has pro- 
perly censured the frivolity and dissipation of 
the age, and the relaxed morals of the highet 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mstmy of the Roniish Church. 

The corrupt state in which we left this 
church at the close of the last century, has not 
yielded to the influence of that superior light 
which has since illuminated the civilized world. 
The Romish bigots have still some remams of 
an intolerant spirit, and still resist the progress 
of free inquiry; yet even the cathoUc govern- 
ments find it expedient to profess liberal prm- 
ciples, and to endure that boldness of dissent 
which they dare not punish and cannot elfeo- 
tually prevent. 

After the death of the unfortunate ponlitl, 
Pius VI., this church remained for eleven 



months without a head, while the cardinals, 
exiled from Rome, were dispersed over diffe- 
rent countries. The pious zeal of the emperor 
of Germany at length prompted him to pro- 
vide a remedy for this unsettled state of af- 
fairs, which seemed to reflect disgrace on those 
princes who professed a reverential regard for 
the catholic hierarchy. He desired the fugi- 
tive members of the sacred college to hold a 
conclave at Venice, which was then an Aus- 
trian dependency; and the cardinal di Chiara 
monte, a native of Cesena, who had been rais- 
ed by the late pope to the see of Imola, was 
advanced to the papal dignity.* This pontiff 



• On the 14th of March, 1800.— The votes wore 
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assumed the designation of Pius VH., and en- 
tered with alacrity upon the exercise of his 
spiritual functions, to which the advantages of 
temporal power were again annexed, when the 
Roman territory was recovered by the vigour 
of the allied arms. 

When Napoleon had raised himself to the 
digiiity of &st consul or sovereign of France, 
he applied to the new pope for the purpose of 
a religious settlement. It was then stipulated 
that the ""catholic, apostolic, and Romish reli- 
gion,' should be freely and publicly exercised 
in France; that a new division of dioceses 
should take place; that, as soon as the first 
consul should have nominated bishops, the 
pope should confer upon them the honour of 
canonical institution; that the prelates should 
appoint, for parochial ministers, such persons 
as the three consuls should approve; tliat no 
council or synod should meet witliout the con- 
sent of the government; and that no papal le- 
gate or nuncio should act, and no bull or brief 
be operative in France, unless the ruling power 
should sanction such interference. Ten arch- 
bishops, and fifty bishops, were assigned to the 
whole republic; and it was required that they 
should be natives of France, and have attained 
the age of thirty years. They were not to be 
very liberally remimerated for the due exer- 
cise of their functions, only 15,000 francs be- 
ing promised to each of the former as an an- 
nual stipend, and 10,000 to each of the latter;* 
and the parochial priests were declared to be 
entitled only to 1500 or 1000 francs per annum. 

While Napoleon allowed that the Romish 
faith should be tlie established religion of 
France, he did not mean to preclude himself 
or his eventual successors from the power of 
making such alterations as raiglit be deemed 
expedient, either in doctrine or in discipline; 
for his great object was to be despotic both in 
religious and civil affairs, and to dictate the 
law in every branch of polity. 

His power was now 4t its height; but he was 
not content without tlie acquisition of the im- 
perial dignity; and, when he had obtained his 
wish from a servile and prostrate nation, he as- 
pired to the honour of being anointed and crown- 
ed, in the most solemn and religious manner. 
Full of this idea, he applied to his friend, the 
pope, and requested his speedy attendance at 
Paris. Sensible of the expediency of compli- 
ance, Pius submitted with a good grace to a 
mandate which he had not the courage to re- 
sist, and prepared for a journey to France. 
Having convoked a secret council of cardinals, 



long divided between the cardinals Bellezoni and 
Mattel; but the election terminated in favour of the 
bishop of Imola, even though he wis supposed to be 
more friendly to the French than to the Austrian in- 
terest. 

That the character of the new pope was not very 
highly estimated, maybe inferred,— yet not decisive- 
ly—from the satirical effusion of Pasquin, the un- 
known director, or perhaps only the follower, of the 
general opinion at Rome. The anagram of the pon- 
tiff's title was thus given: Roma, cluna-tt, that is, 
'Kome, humble thyself.' The pun upon the word 
Pax, inserted by the order of Pius above hia coat of 
arms, was still more severe: for the satirist hinted 
that those letters could only be meant for the initials 
of Pee-goire Assai X.—' ten times worse.' 

* That is, 625 pounds sterling to an archbishop, 
rind two tlurda of tfiat sam to an inferior prelate. 



he congratulated his venerable brethren on the 
effect of the concordat, which had restored the 
true worship of God in France, and had sea- 
sonably checked the mischievous influence of 
impiety and profancness: he applauded the 
zeal of that powerful prince who had promoted 
this change, and declared that he felt himself 
bound both by policy and gratitude to bestow 
the imperial crown on 'his dearest son in 
Christ.' When a prince earnestly desired the 
performance of a sacred ceremony, it was the 
duty of the head of the church (said the ser- 
vile pope) to gratify him by impressing a reli- 
gious character on the ties which bound him 
to his people; and an act of this kind would 
be rewarded with the divine benediction. 
Having given directions for the administration 
of public affairs (although, in a state which he 
knew not how to govern, no serious injury 
could result from his absence,) he presented 
himself at Paris in the autumn of the year 
1804, and officiated at the imperial coronation, 
which, with all its splendour, did not strikingly 
excite the joy or enthusiasm of the people. He 
was treated by Napoleon with politeness and 
respect; but, if he had the honour or the feel- 
ings of a man, he could not be altogether 
pleased with his own conduct. He had given 
the force of religious sanction to the usurpa- 
tion of an adventurer. 

Afler his return to Rome, Pius gave a pom- 
pous account of the result of his jomney. 
Even his appearance in France, he said, had 
been visibly beneficial to the cause of religion. 
An innumerable crowd followed him in every 
part of his progress, and his readiness to grant 
apostolical benediction gladdened the people, 
and invigorated their pious zeal. He reclaim- 
ed to their duty some bishops who had refused 
to submit to the concordat, and procured de- 
crees for the augmentation of the revenues of 
the prelates, for the regular establishment of 
funds sufficient to defray the expenses of pub- 
lie worship, for the erection of theological se- 
minaries, and for the revival of many religious 
societies, particularly the Priests of the iWis- 
sion and the Daughters of Charity. He also 
obtained an edict, allowing to the bishops the 
full liberty of judging with regard to spiritual 
offences, and of punishing violations of the 
canonical laws. In return for these concessions 
(which, in all proba,bility, were not carried into 
full effect,) he conferred on the archbishops of 
Paris and Rouen the higliest dignity that he 
could grant, by presenting the cardinal's hat 
to each of those prelates. 

The French had left to the pope scarcely any 
other pretence for interfering in their concerns, 
than that of granting canonical institution to 
those prelates whom their emperor might think 
proper to nominate: but with this shadow of 
honour his holiness was not so elate as to be 
particularly anxious for the performance of 
that ceremony. The applications made to him 
for that purpose were coolly disregarded; so 
that, in 18 U, twenty-seven bishops waited for 
his confirmation of the imperial choice. Re- 
senting his refusal. Napoleon declared that the 
comcoroaf was at an end, and called a council 
of prelates to act in this case for the refrac- 
tory pontiff. He hinted that the pope, if he 
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would not conduct himself like a Frenchman, 
could not expect to retain any authority or in- 
fluence in the great empire. This is not an un- 
reasonable doctrine; for every state ought to 
have a peculiar director of its religious con 
cerns, rather than have recourse on any occa- 
sion to a foreign priest. 

Napoleon always pretended to be a friend 
to religion; and, in his own opinion, he did 
not forfeit that character, when (in the year 
1809) he divested the pope of his temporal 
power: but, however justly he might argue in 
this case, he acted solely from motives of am- 
bition. It suited his poljcy to adopt a line of 
argument which philosophers had used, by re- 
presenting the possession of political power as 
inconsistent with the essence of religion, and 
injurious to the purity and sanctity of sphitual 
government. But the despot went still, far- 
ther, and, by imprisoning the pontiff at Avig- 
non, disunited him from the sacred college, 
prevented him from presiding in a grand ec- 
clesiastical council, and impaired his authority 
and influence as a director of the conscience 
and a teacher of piety. Pius did not tamely 
bear the insults and injuries to which he was 
subjected. He protested, in a public declara- 
tion, against the outrageous violence and sa- 
crilegious wickedness of Napoleon, and even 
ventured to excommunicate the daring oppres- 
sor; but it must be observed, that he evinced 
his, moderation even in this act of apparent re- 
venge; for he disclaimed all intention of excit- 
ing a revolt or an insurrection, declaring that 
the act was merely a spiritual censure, inflict- 
ed with a view of bringing the delinquent to a 
due sense of his error and a consequent repa- 
ration of his injustice. He indeed denied and 
condemned the assertion of some former pon- 
tifis, that sovereigns might lawfully be depos- 
ed by the spiritual &ther of Christendom. If 
a national council had at any time voted the 
deposition of a prince, the pope (he said) 
might as justly confirm the sentence, if it suit- 
ed his own ideas of policy or rectitude, as he 
might crown a legitimate prince, or consecrate 
a foreign prelate who had received his appoint- 
ment fi-om the ruling power in the state to 
which he belonged. This acknowledgement 
was a concession to the reforming spirit of mo- 
dern times, and a proof of the dechne of pon- 
tifical arrogance. 

The idle thunder of excommunication only 
provoked the tyrant's derision, and the mode 
in which it was sofl:ened excited ridicule, while 
this treatment of the pontiff was considered 
by many catholics as a judgment upon him for 
having favoured and indulged an enemy of the 
church in the concordat and at the coronation. 

Still affecting a high regard for religion and 
its ministers, the ruler of France concluded a 
new agreement with the pope, whom he unex- 
pectedly gratified with the privilege of nonai- 
nation to ten bishoprics, either in France or in 
Italy, allowing him also to exercise the pontifi- 
cate in France, and in the kingdom which had 
been formed in the north of Italy, in the same 
manner in which his predecessors had acted: 
but the inaster of Rome was not yet so hum- 
bled by a reverse of fortune, as to be disposed 



to reinstate the pontiff in his temporal au- 
thority. 

The ruin of Napoleon was at length the con- 
sequence of his wanton ambition. After his 
mad expedition to Russia, he was unable to 
withstand that powerful confederacy which, 
with the most determined zeal, was organized 
against him. Holland and the German states 
shook off his yoke, — and Rome reverted to its 
temporal and spiritual lord. 

Adversity has been styled a teacher of wis- 
dom; but the maxim was not verified by the 
conduct of the restored pontiff, who soon mani- 
fested his bigotry and imprudence, instead of 
displaying the enlightened poUcy of a wise 
prince. Not content with the resumption of 
ecclesiastical property, and the abolition of 
Napoleon's code in the Roman state, he re-or- 
dained the observance of all the festivals, re- 
estabhshed the monastic orders, revived, in 
some degree, the inquisition, and reinstated the 
obnoxious society of the Jesuits. As an ex- 
cuse for the last measure, he declared that the 
catholic world demanded, with an unanimous 
voice, the revival which he had ordered.* He 
therefore readily granted to Taddeo Barzo- 
zowski, ' general of the company of Jesus,' 
and his associates, all suitable and necessary 
powers for the admission of all who might be 
disposed to follow the rules prescribed by St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, — for the education of youth 
in the principles of the catholic faith and in 
good morals, — for hearing confessions, preach- 
ing the word of God, and administering the 
sacraments of the church. As this edict re- 
quired funds for its execution, such property as 
had not been irrevocably transferred from the 
former association was assigned to. the new fra- 
ternity, compensations were allowed for thaj 
which had been alienated, and subscriptions 
were requested from the opulent and the li- 
beral. 

Even if this impolitic conduct in religious 
affairs had been accompanied with the display 
of wisdom and justice in the civil and ordinary 
administration, it would not have been suffici- 
ently redeemed from censure or complaint; but, 
when joined with general misgovernment, it 
tended only to convince the public of the pope's 
unfitness to be the ruler of a nation. Pius, 
however, proceeded in his course with little 
alteration and few concessions, considering him- 
self as the vvorthy successor of St. Peter, and 
as A proper object of general regard and 
esteem.f 



* We ought not to dispute the pope's veracity: bur, 
as we know that the influence of the chief catholic 
powers constrained Ganganelii to dissolve tlie insti- 
tution, we doubt whether the call for its re-eetab. 
tjshment was either strong or unanimous. , 

f While we adopt the general impression-Twhich 
prevailed with regard to the political conduct and 
administration of this pontiff, we are bound to annex 
a different statement, given by a writer who boldly 
maintains the accuracy of ])is information — "Pius 
(says M. Vieusseux) effected many useful improve- 
ments in the country over which he ruled. His im- 
poverished finances, the inveterate habits of tho 
people, the old forms and routine of church-govern- 
ment, his own scrupulous and gentle nature, and the 
prejudices of some of his advisers, prevented him ftom 
doing more. He enacted a law, however, compelling 
the proprietors of the large estates in the Campagna 
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After the deposition and banishment of Na- 
poleon, the pope entertained the hope of some 
accession to his authority, as it was not to be 
supposed that Louis XVIII. would retain, un- 
altered, the ecclesiastical settlement which the 
usurper had framed; but, when a new compact 
was adjusted with France, in the year 1817, it 
was more calculated to augment and dignify 
the establishment, than to increase the influ- 
ence of the supposed head of_the church. 
Thirty-two new sees were ordered to be erect- 
ed; but his holiness was to have no more con- 
cern with them than to grant canonical insti- 
tution to such individuals as might be nomina- 
ted by the king; and itwas foreseen or under- 
stood that, if he should refuse to confirm the 
royal appointment, his majesty would not re- 
voke it; for Louis, however pious and devout, 
was determined to support the independence 
of his kingdom against the high claims even of 
the spiritual father of Christendom. 

The general state of religion in France, for 
a considerable time aiter the expulsion of Na- 
poleon, was so inconsistent with true piety, that 
the respectable part of the priesthood seemed to 
apprehend its speedy extinction. Alarmed at 
this prospect, many churchmen, in different 
parts of the kingdom, undertook missions with 
a view of reclaiming the people. As a speci- 
men of the mode in which these missions were 
conducted, we may observe, that, in the year 
1 8 ] 9 , nine ecclesiastics paraded the chief streets 
of Avignon, singing penitential psalms, and 
two of them, halting on a hill, preached to two 
divisions of the assembled multitude. On the 
following day, they visited the churches, and 
harangued overflowing congregations; and, for 
a week, their time was almost wholly employ- 
ed in giving public or private instructions to 
the citizens, and in visiting the hospitals and 
prisons for the same purpose; and the second 
week was principally devoted to the consola- 
tion of those who came to confess their sins, 
and who, seeming to be penitent, received ab- 
solution and pardon. The baptismal vows 
were publicly renewed with pompous solem- 
nity, and, in every church, while the Gospel 
was holden up to general view, all were requir- 
ed to swear that they would &ithfully observe 
the precepts contained in that divine book. 
After the administration of all the sacraments 
of the church, a great cross was borne in mag- 
nificent procession, and erected on a terrace in 

di Koma, to cultivate all their lands, or give up, for 
a reasonable compensation, those which they could 
not bring into culture; he allowed rewards for the 
plantation of trees; he completed the cadaairo of tbe 
Roman provinces, begun before his time, and flxed 
upon its basis the rate of a moderate land-tax, m lieu 
of the arbitrary contributions previously exacted; he 
abolished the unjust exemptions of the upper classes 
from proportional taxation; he enforced a rigid 
economy in the expenditure of his household, and in 
the charges of the public departments; he established 
manufactures ofwool and cotton in the houses ap- 
propriated to the reception of the poor; he instituted 
an office for the registration of mortgages, and the 
security of loans; he withdrew from circulation the 
base and enormously -depreciated coin which had 
been issued in disordered times, and replaced it By 
standard money, at a great loss to his treasury; and 
he issued an edict, announcing a plan of legal andau- 
dicial reform, which, however, was imperfectly fol- 
lowed." 



holy triumph; and the mission was closed with 
appropriate and interesting discourses. 

As these missions had only a partial efiect, 
the state of the church was represented aa de- 
plorable, in a letter which the bishops addressed 
to the pope. The ecclesiastical discipline, 
they said, was relaxed; many dioceses were so 
neglected by their lawful rulere, or so ill-govern- 
ed, that the faithful wandered like sheep with- 
out shepherds; the enemies of the church took 
advantage of this weakness, to inflict severe 
wounds on the declining hierarchy; and the 
pious divines who endeavoured, by acting as 
itinerant preachers, to revive that rehgious spi- 
rit which had nearly become extinct, were 
treated with contempt or with insult. It was 
therefore highly expedient that some measures 
should be speedily takerrto restore the dignity 
and influence of the chturch. Repeated deli- 
berations on this subject in the French cabinet 
led to a royal ordinance for the erection of cha- 
pels of ease wherever they seemed to be re- 
quisite, for the immediate grant of pecuniary 
aid to the impoverished church, and for the 
general protection of that establishment. ' It 
was the duty of every state (said the leading 
minister on this occasion) to foster or to renew 
a religious spirit. To support religion was to 
support the unfortunate whom it consoles, to 
cherish that morality which it elevates, and 
that virtue which it creates and maintains.' 

While these measures were operating to the 
relief of the established church, tranquillity was 
restored to the south of France. At Nismes 
and other towns, the protestants had for seve- 
ral years been most illiberally molested by the 
catholics, and in a great measure deprived of 
that toleration to which they were by law en- 
titled. Some of them had been murdered on 
their way to the meetings of the electoral col- 
leges, and, in defending their cause, two mili- 
tary ofiicers of high rank had lost theu: lives. 
It was pretended that the court connived at 
these outrages, because the sufierers were more 
attached to Napoleon than to the house of 
Bourbon; but this was an unfounded allegation; 
for the king, though he did not in every point 
adhere to Oie charter which he had granted, 
was not disposed to violate its provisions in the 
case of the protestants. The ultro^royalists 
(as the friends of the old regime were styled) 
would probably have continued these persecu- 
tions to the present day, if Louis had not co- 
vered the descendants of the Huguenots with 
the broad mantle of toleration. 

The pope, from the time of his restoration 
to the day of his death, was chiefly influenced 
by the counsels of cardinal Gonsalvi, who was 
a better governor both of the church and state 
than his master. Thus the pontiff' became 
more popular in the decline of his life than he 
had been in the vigour of his age; and his death, 
which happened in the eighty-fom-th year of 
his age and the twenty-fourth of his reign,* was 
not vmlamented either by the clergy or the 
people. 

The intrigues for the election of a new pope 
were conducted, on the part of the Italian car- 
dinals, with great art and dexterity. They re- 

* On ibe 20tb of August, 1833. 
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■olved neither to be ruled by the French nor 
by the Austrian faction, and were intent upon 
the choice of a zealot, who would be disposed 
to assert and maintain the high prerogatives 
of the church. Cardinal Severoli, though not 
so violent in his disposition as some of the bi- 
gots wished, was one whose professed princi- 
ples were agreeable to the party; and there- 
fore, on one of the days of meeting, he had 
twenty-six votes. He might have had as many 
more as would have served his ptirpose, if the 
Austrian party had not, in the emperor's name, 
excluded him from the chance of appointment; 
for there are four potentates who are allowed 
to exercise that right. When the exclusion 
was announced to him, he seemed to bear it 
with fortitude; and he desired that the act 
might be registered to prevent the privilege 
from being exercised twice in the same con- 
clave, as in that case one of his intimate 
friends might be rendered ineligible. The dis- 
appointment preyed on his spirits, and is said 
to have hastened his death. 

On the morning after this rejection, the 
friends of Severoli requested him to name a 
fit candidate for the papal throne. He replied, 
that, if he had sufficient influence over the 
election, either the cardinal Annibale della 
Genga, or Gregorio, (an illegitimate son of 
Charles III, of Spain,) would be the next pon- 
tiif. The former was the determined enemy 
of Gonsalvi, and his election, which quickly 
followed the recommendation, demonstrated 
the prevalence of the bigoted party. He as- 
sumed the denomination of lieo XII., because 
one of his ancestors had received some feudal 
property from the tenth pope of that name. 

Gonsalvi was now dismissed from power, 
and the chief adviser of the new pope was the 
cardinal della Somiglia, who, like his sovereign, 
had been a libertine in his yduth and in his 
middle age. From the high-church principles 
and arbitrary policy of such men, no just go- 
vernment, no attention to the rights of the 
people, could be expected; and their subse- 
quent conduct appears to have proved, that 
those who foreboded ill from their combina- 
tion with the Jesuits, did not judge too harsh- 
ly. Indeed, priests in general are not the best 
administrators of temporal power, and, when 
we say that they ought to be restricted to their 
spiritual duties, we mean no disrespect to tlieir 
sacred order. 

With all his bigotry, and all his zeal against 
reform, the present pontiff has treated the pro- 
testants in his dominions with a degree of 
mildness and complacency not expected from 
his rigid principles. He even allows a chapel 
tt Rome for the exercise of their religion, be- 
ing probably influenced by a regard for the 
British and other protestant governments, even 
while he thinks that the professors of this faith 
do not pursue that course which would give 
them a full assurance of salvation. He finds 
it expedient to make some concessions to the 
mt^e enlightened spirit of the age, while his 
own mind is darkened by inveterate prejudices. 
He would wish to dictate, as his predecessors 
did, to all the princes of Christendom; but as 
he cannot influence them to the extent of his 
wishes, he is content to exhort without com- 



manding. The prince whom he finds most 
devoted to him, is the French king (Charles 
X.,) who, in his late law against sacrilege, has 
imitated the pontifical rigour of the middle 
ages; but it does not appear that even this mo- 
narch is inclined to surrender, to the claims of 
the papacy, any of the prerogatives of the 
Galilean church. 

The reigning pope has had the high honour 
of celebrating a Jubilee. It commenced on 
Christmas eve, in 1824, and a whole year from 
that time is considered as peculiarly sacred. 
The beginning of the ceremonial was a so- 
lemn procession to the sacred gate which leads 
to St. Peter's church. The msLgistrates of 
Rome, the chief citizens, the cross-bearers and 
other ecclesiastical attendants, the parochial 
clergy, the bishops and cardinals, and (last 
in order, though first in dignity) the holy 
father, with his tiara carried before him, ad- 
vanced to the gate. As it did not open at 
the first blow which he gave to the wall with 
a silver hammer, he tried a second, saying, 
with an air of authority, ' I will enter thy 
house, O Lord.' An opening not being yet 
made, he struck the wall a third time, and, 
with the aid of workmen on the other side, 
a passage was opened for the anxious throng. 
Fragments of stone, thrown out in this ope- 
ration, were eagerly picked up by this vota- 
ries of superstition, and the medals which had 
been left within the wall at the jubilee of 
the year 1 800, were also seized by the scram- 
bling devotees. The church was soon filled 
to an overflow: the pope set the example of 
singing and praymg, and the thanksgiving ser- 
vice was performed amidst the united sounds 
of choral and martial music, enlivened by peals 
of bell-ringing. Similar scenes occurred at 
three other churches; and all the subjects of 
the state, as well as pilgrims who flocked from 
various countries, now hoped for a remission 
of their sins, a favour which may be purchased 
at the altars on moderate terms. Poor strangers 
it appears, obtain this indulgence gratis; and 
the pope sometimes condescends to grant it to 
them in person. He presides at the celebration 
of the most sacred service in the metropolitan 
church, and afterwards entertains the pilgrims 
at the Vatican palace with humble fare and 
spiritual conversation, and distributes silver 
medals among them, commemorative of tha 
jubilee. But the usual place of resort, for 
these strangers, is the hospital of the Pelegrini, 
where they are treated with great respect, and 
even have their, feet washed by some of the 
cardinals. In the course of the year which is 
thus dignified with peculiar sanctity, public 
amusements and diversions are prohibited: yet 
the idea of a jubilee ought not, we think, to 
' impoverish the public stock of harmless plea- 
sure.' Where a general fast is ordered, there 
may be some reason for a suspension of ordi- 
nary amusements; but, in the case of a joyfiil 
celebrity, the interdiction seems to be misplac- 
ed and inapplicable. 

From the religious concerns of France and 
of Italy, we proceed to the survey of other ca- 
tholic governments. In Spain, the pope's au- 
thority was not suffered to be free from con- 
trol, as will appear from the following restric- 
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tions upon his representative. In 1803, Die 
council of Castile, in admitting the archbishop 
of Nicea to the office of papal legate in the 
Spanish dominions, stated three remarkable 
exceptions to the authority claimed by that of- 
ficer. One was, that he was not to have the 
power of visiting the patriarchal, metropolitan, 
or other churches, with a view to correction 
or reform; another was, that he was not to ex- 
amiiie any individual, whether of a religions 
or civil character, who might be estranged 
from a particular community or institution, or 
in any way criminal; and the third imported, 
that he would not be allowed to receive ap- 
peals from the ordinary judges. 

The pontifical authority was still more re- 
stricted after the usurpation of the Spanish 
throne by Napoleon's brother Joseph, who, 
virhile he declared that only the Romish reli- 
gion should be allowed, left to his holiness a 
mere shadow of power, suppressed a conside- 
rable number of monasteries, and abolished 
the court of inquisition. But, as the continued 
efficacy of his regulations depended on the 
permanence of his power, (for they were not 
attended with the general assent of the na- 
tion,) it remained for the cortes to determine 
whether his ordinances should be exploded or 
confirmed. They decreed, in the year 1813, 
that the inquisition was injurious to religion 
and to the state; but, to gratify the bigots, 
they voted the erection of episcopal courts for 
the trial of heretics. They made various at- 
tempts for the reformation of abuses and the 
redress of grievances; but, amidst the preva- 
lence of war and civil dissentions, they could 
not make great or effective progress in their 
schemes; and their acts were annulled by the 
tyranny of that prince whose throne they en- 
deavoured to establish. Being released by 
Napoleon in 1814, Ferdinand re-entered Spain 
with those .emotions of resentment which 
prompted him to reject the new constitution; 
and, by listening to the suggestions of priests, 
excited discontent and odium. He was even 
so attached to the old school of bigotry, that 
he concurred with the pope in the propriety of 
re-establishing the order of Jesuits, and com- 
manded that all the colleges, houses, funds, 
and rents, which belonged to this fraternity at 
the time of the suppression, and had not been 
altogether alienated, should be quickly restored. 
Yet, in his other concerns with the court of 
Rome, he displayed a laudable spirit; for, when 
the papal nuncio required that the ancient oath 
of fidelity to the king and regard for his prero- 
gative, exacted from every prelate on his con- 
secration, should no longer be administered, 
he answered the unwarrantable demand by de- 
claring, that no innovation should be made in 
that respect. This prince, indeed, though de- 
ficient in sense and judgment, is sufficiently 
disposed to defend his prerogative against pa- 
pal encroachments and attacks. The king of 
Portugal is equall/ attached with Ferdinand 
to the Romish faith; and, at the same time, 
equally ready to resist the high claims of the 
pontiff. 

All the Austrian prelates, except the arohbiT 
shop of Olmutz, are nominated or appointed 
by the emperor; and, although the papal con- 



firmation is afterwards accepted, it is not con- 
sidered as absolutely necessary. As king of 
Hungary, the same prince appoints the pre- 
lates of the Latin and Greek churches; and 
those who are named immediately exercise 
their full jurisdiction before they receive the 
pope's confirmation of their appointments; for 
it is a settled point in these countries, that bi- 
shops hold their power directly from God. 
When the episcopal oath is taken, it is under- 
stood to imply only a canonical obedience to 
the pope, not derogating in the smallest de- 
gree from the rights of the; emperor, or en- 
croaching on the duties which the prelates, as 
subjects of the state, are expected to perform 
to the ruling power. This practice certainly 
tends to explode the idea of a double alle- 
giance on the part of the Austrian subjects, 
whose sovereign, while he is an hereditary bi- 
got to the Romish feith, is determined to se- 
cure his own authority from the encroachments " 
of a foreign pontiff. By the Placitum Regium, 
no papal edicts or rescripts are allowed to have 
any force or operation without the express con- 
sent of the government; and no persons are 
even suffered to apply to his holiness witli re- 
gard to any new act of devotion, or for any oth»r 
purpose, without the emperor's permission. 

The catholic zeal of the Bavarian govern* 
ment has in this century declined. Bigotry 
has in a great measure yielded to a sense of 
liberality, and the protestants are not only tole- 
rated but encouraged. A new constitution, 
allowing a national assembly, has been con- 
ceded to the people, and a meliorated system, 
both in the church and state, consequently 
prevails. 

In the catholic cantons of Switzerland, there 
is not a uniformity of religious regulation. 
The rulers of Fribourg, in '1815, renounced 
the right of appointing their bishop, leaving it to 
theuninfluenced judgment of the pope, bthe 
Grison territory (now a part of the Swiss re- 
public,) the bishop of Coire is elected by the 
twenty-four canons of the establishment; but 
it appears that the pope is allowed to fill up 
the vacancies among these canons, alternately 
with the chapter itself. The same bishop pro- 
mulgates the papal ordinances, without wait- 
ing for the sanction of the temporal power. 
In the new canton of Tessin, the bishop of 
Como is' appointed- by the government; but the 
papal confirmation is deemed requisite for the 
establishment of his pretensions. In the Va- 
lais, four priests are proposed by the chapter 
to the diet for the episcopal dignity: of these, 
one -is selected as the most unobjectionable 
candidate; the pontiff at first pretends to re- 
ject him, but soon after nominates the same 
person, as if no previous recommendation had 
been given. In those states which, before the 
year 181S, composed a part of the diocese of 
Constance, the prelates are chosen by the go- 
vernment; and his holiness is expected to con- 
firm the appointment. Thus, on the prelate's 
death, in 1818, a new bishop was nominated 
by the grand duke of Baden, and, though the 
pope objected, he was obliged to yield to the 
spirit of that prince. In most of the cantons, 
no papal or episcopal ordinances, except those 
which relate to an exemption from taats, or 
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other affairs of little moment, are suffered to 
operate without the consent of the civil power. 
With regard to tlie monasteries, it appears, 
that the election of the head depends, in some, 
upon the pope, and, in the rest, upon the 



In the kingdom of Naples, the pope's au- 
thority is seriously checked by the spirit of 
the government, although the doctrines which 
he maintains are still professed by the people. 
No bulls, rescripts, or dispensations, are effec- 
tive without the royal assent; and, in the ap- 
pointment of bishops, the court justly assumes 
a paramount authority. 

In speaking of Naples, our attention is call- 
ed to a remarkable society, which was formed 
in the year 1812, while Murat (that is, the 
usurper Joachim) filled the throne of Ferdi- 
nand. We are induced to mention it, not for 
its chief object, which was evidently political, 
but because its members mingled a sense of re- 
ligion with their general views, and professed 
a high regard for evangehcal truth, declaring 
that their grand aim was to establish on that 
basis a system of freedom and justice. Our 
Redeemer, they said, was the victim of des- 
potic tyranny; and it was therefore the duty 
of his votaries to use all their efforts^ for its ex- 
tinction. The founders of this association 
were the friends of the exiled family; but many 
persons of different political principles were 
encouraged to join tliem; and, borrowing the 
symbol of their confederacy from the charcoal 
trade, they did not disdain the degrading ap- 
pellation of Carbonari. The existence of such 
a society did not escape the vigilance of Mu- 
rat, who took measures for the repression of 
its audacity; and, being thus endangered it 
was reduced to a comparatively small nuftib r; 
for the leaders dismissed a very considerable 
part of their force, and carried on their in- 
trigues with greater caution and secrecy. Af- 
ter the death of Joachim, Ferdinand, the re- 
stored king, or rather his minister the prince 
of Canosa, instituted Ta new association as a 
counterpoise to the Carbonari; but this did not 
prevent the great increase of the latter, who 
now propagated their principles of reform over 
many parts of Europe. At leng;th, in the year 
1820, their intrigues produced a revolution in 
the Neapolitan kingdom; but it was easily sup- 
pressed by the operations of an Austrian army, 
and many of these malcontents were punished 
in various modes. The society then desisted 
from its machinations, and declined into insig- 
nificance. 

In Sicily, so feeble is the papal power, that 
it is treated with a freedom bordering on con- 
tempt; and the intercourse still maintained with 
the court of Rome is confined to the formaHty 
of procuring either patents for bishoprics, to be 
granted to those who are nominated by the 
king, or dispensations for spiritual wants, when 
the individuals who apply for them have re- 
ceived the royal permission. If these applica- 
tions should be disregarded, the king, being (by 
an ancient grant) a legate of the holy see by 
birth, would, in all probability, order the pre- 
late who acts for him in that capacity, and who 
presides in the spiritual courts, to accede to the 
different requests in the pope's name, like the 
Vol. II.— 52 



English pariiamentarians, who, when they op- 
posed Charles I. in the field, pretended to act 
in his name. 

In the grand duchy of Tuscany, after the 
laudable efforts of Leopold in opposition to pa- 
pal encroachments, little remained to be done 
in the present century to establish the inde- 
pendence of the temporal sovereign It ap- 
pears, indeed, that the pope ostensibly supplies 
the vacancies in episcopal preferments; but 
the rule is, that the names and pretensions of 
four candidates are communicated to him by 
the Tuscan minister at Rome, who points out 
the one more particularly favoured by the grand 
duke; and with this recommendation his holi- 
ness feels himself obliged to comply. The or- 
dinary benefices are conferred on such persons 
as are deemed by the king or the bishops the 
most deserving; and the pope's confirmation of 
any appointment of this kind is considered as 
absolutely unnecessary. The injunctions of 
the pontiff are allowed to have some influence 
in oases of conscience or of private penance; 
but, if the answers to these cases should affect 
in any way the civil state of the persons who 
have solicited the illuminations of his wisdom, 
the acceptance is noticed and sometimes pu- 
nished as a misdemeanour. 

Even the hereditary bigotry of the king of 
Sardinia does not render him a slave to the 
pope. He bestows the highest ecclesiastical 
preferments at his own discretion, and rejects 
such orders from Rome as relate to the exter- 
nal polity of the church. He indeed suffers 
appeals to be made from bishops or their judi- 
cial deputies to the pontiff, in tliose few causes 
which are still subject to the jurisdiction of an 
ecclesiastical tribunal; but these appeals are not 
actually transferred to Rome, unless each sub- 
ject should have been thrice investigated, with- 
out a uniformity of decision, by pontifical de- 
legates, chosen from the whole number of 
churchmep resident within the kingdom. 

CHAPTER II. 
History of the Greek Church, and of the Christian 
Communities in Jlsid and .Africa. 
When the Roman empire was divided into 
two great states, it could not be expected, either 
that a community of interest, or an entire co- 
incidence of religion would long prevail. As 
adult persons, who have left their homes and 
formed new families, do not feel themselves 
bound to adhere invariably to the opinions oi, 
the practices of their parents, nations, when 
disjoined by mutual consent, gradually adopt 
new sentiments, both in religion and in poli- 
tics: we cannot, therefore, be surprised on find- 
ing that the Greeks soon began to differ from 
their former friends and fellow-subjects. The 
occasional religious differences between them 
have been stated by our predecessor; they were 
not essentially important, but sufficient in the 
eyes of irritable theologians to justify a seces- 
sion. The schism still subsists to such an ex- 
tent, that there are many Greeks, especially in 
the Morea, who are more unwilling to be upon 
friendly terms with the members of the Latin 
church, than even with Moslems or pagans. 
These haters of their Christian brethren, we 
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may conclude, are men of weak minds and il- 
liberal dispositions; and the majority of the 
Hellenic race, we hope, are not so bigoted and 
intolerant, though they certainly do not har- 
monise with the Romanists. A respectable vo- 
tary of the Greek church, we are informed, 
made a formal application to the pope in 1826, 
requesting his autjioritative aid and support in 
the present contest, and holding out the pros- 
pect of a religious union: but it does not appear 
that he was authorised on this occasion by the 
leaders of the insurgent confederacy, or that 
they are disposed to sacrifice any point of 
doctrine or even of ceremonial practice for the 
insignificant assistance which they can derive 
from the feeble remains of power and influ- 
ence, yet enjoyed by the head of the Romish 
church. 

The contest to which we incidentally refer- 
red, did not arise from any new provocation, 
but fi-om continued reflection upon the enor- 
mity of existing abuses. The Greeks, habitu- 
ated to the most disgraceful slavery, seemed to 
submit with patience to the sway of the most 
brutal barbarians that ever obstructed the pro- 
gress of humanity and civilization: but, when 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Neapolitans, 
had roused themselves fi-om that torpor which 
was apparently inconsistent with the warmth 
of their dispositions, the descendants of an il- 
lustrious nation resolved to exert their energy 
for the recovery of their independence. They 
boldly took up arms in the year 1821, and 
sooniormed a new government, which, unaid- 
ed by the jealous and selfish powers of the 
continent, they are still defending against their 
savage oppressors. Without speculating on the 
probable event of the contest, we shall merely 
observe that they are entitled to encourage- 
ment and support from all the advocates of 
fi:eedom, and all the professors of Christianity. 
But, say the abettors of arbitrary power, rebels 
ought rather to be punished than assisted. As 
a general rule, we admit that position; but we 
may venture to affirm, that an exception ought 
to be allowed in the case of the Greeks, tlie in- 
jured slaves of a government which is in itself 
an anomaly and an outrage. 

The ministers of the church, in general, 
were among the promoters of the revolt, and 
many of them are even engaged in the military 
service, in which some have displayed great 
alertness and courage. The priests, also, in 
numerous instances, take part with the rest of 
the community in agricultural labours, and in 
the mechanic arts, and thus eke out their scan- 
ty incomes in a mode which detracts from the 
respect that would otherwise be paid to them. 

The doctrines and ceremonies of this church 
do not appear to have been altered since the 
beginning of the century. The priests have 
continued their old course; the people have not 
called for any innovation; and, since the insur- 
rection unfolded the barmers of liberty, religion 
has been treated as a secondary concern. 

Adverting to the state of the Greek church 
in one point of ceremonial observance, which 
also exhibits traits of national manners, we are 
induced to take notice of tlie celebration of 
Easter. This festival, being deemed the most 
important of all, is observed with great joy and 



respect. The termination o{ fasting necessarily 
leads to the idea of feasting; but devotional 
exercises and pompous ceremonies in the 
churches precede the general indulgence' and 
merriment. All the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages, in holiday trim, or in their best 
apparel, sally forth to pay visits and to receive 
congratulations; and they salute each other on 
the cheek, saying at the same moment, " Christ 
has risen." Beside private rejoicings, firings 
from the batteries and discharges of small arms 
announce the prevailing joy; and, not content 
with putting powder into their muskets or pis- 
tols, they introduce bullets, not, we hope, with 
a malicious intent, but from the wantonness of 
joy. In the evening a grand ceremony takes 
place in the chief towns: all men who sustain 
pubUc characters, afler attending divine service 
in the principal church, meet in the street, and 
the members of the executive body, approach- 
ing the legislative subjects of the state, who are 
drawn up in a line, embrace them with an air 
of affection. On Easter Monday, the festivi- 
ties are renewed. In the environs of the towns, 
while many of the women, dressed in a tasteful 
manner, are reclining on the grass, listening to 
the attractive sounds of the guitar and the 
flute, equestrian bands are scouring the plain, 
and hurling their javelins; other parties are en- 
gaged in the Romaic dance, while discharges 
of pistols add to the effect of the music; chil- 
dren, fancifully arrayed and crowned with 
flowers, sport around their delighted relatives 
and firiends; and apparent joy and hilarity ani- 
mate the scene. Yet there is no great degree 
of true piety or sincere devotion in this celebra- 
tion of Easter; — not more, indeed, than we ob- 
serve in the Christmas festivities of England, 
where few think of the religious origin of the 
general joy, ^_ 

As the Russian ecclesiastical establishment 
scarcely differs in any respect from the mother- 
church, there is no occasion for the formality 
of descriptive remark. Ceremonies are more 
regarded both by the clergy and the laity than 
the dictates of sound morality. Prostrations 
before the pictures or figures of saints, — 

" Who never yet had being, 

Or, being, ne'er were saints;" 
pilgrimages over immense deserts to favourite 
chapels and shrines, and other marks of super 
stition, are the general substitutes for true pie- 
ty. The majority of the priests are men of 
low birth and imperfect education, and mariy 
of them attend more to the length of their 
beards than to the propriety of setting a good 
example to their flocks. 

The late emperor Alexander, while he fol- 
lowed the rules of the estabhshed church, tole- 
rated all sects in the exercise of their respective 
modes of worship, but did not sufier them to 
make proselytes. It was on this grouna that 
he banished the Jesuits from his dominions, if 
they had been content with teaching tne ele- 
ments of literature, he would have left them 
unmolested; but they endeavoured to seduce 
the youth into the pale of the Romish church. 
The same prince treated the Jews, and the 
Moslem and pagan tribes of his Asiatic empire, 
with mildness and forbearance, promoting witli- 
out enforcing their conversion When he com- 
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bleted the reduction of Georgia under his yoke, 
he found the people already Ciiristians; and, 
allured by his beneficent sway, they seemed 
more observant, than they had before been, of 
the ordinances of the Greek church. Over 
Armenia and Kurdistan he had some influence, 
because those countries seemed not to have any 
regular government; but he did not ostensibly 
direct either their religion or politics. 

Directing our course to the neighbouring 
territory of Chaldtea, we meet with a nume- 
rous body of Christians. They inhabit the 
country on each side of the Tigris, and are 
said to amount to 600,000 persons^ They form 
an unconquered state, and are so determined 
to resist all attempts for their subjugation, that 
they constantly bear weapons of defence, which 
they do not lay aside even when they assemble 
for public worship. Their ostensible ruler is a 
patriarch, who exercises both a spiritual and 
civil jurisdiction; but he is not invested with 
that arbitrary power vyhich is so prevalent in 
Asia; for the government is, in effect, rather 
republican than monarchical. The most intel- 
ligent men in Chaldsea do not pretend to know 
either at what time, or by whom, Christianity 
was first preached in that country; but it is pro- 
bable that Gregory, styled the Enlightener, 
whom the Armenians consider as the founder 
of their church, introduced the Gospel likewise 
among the ancestors of those tribes of which 
we are now speaking. Yet, as the majority 
of their number follow the opinions of Nesto- 
rius, they differ from the Armenians, who are 
Mbnophysites. They appear to be divided into 
two hostile parties, — ^namely, the Nestorians, 
who compose an independent church, and the 
converts to the Romish persuasion. Literature, 
at present, is at a very low ebb among them; 
and we need not wonder at this circumstance, 
when their neighbours, in every direction, are 
equally unenlightened, or still more ignorant.* 
In Persia are found the remains of sects that 
have Christianity for the basis of their religion; 
but the superstructure is a miscellaneous kind 
of erection, not fully suited to the foundation. 
The Sabeans, near the Persian Gulf, have te- 
nets and practices borrowed from this Jewish 
and Mohammedan systems; but, as they be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ, and the redemp- 
tion and atonement, they are justly considered 
as Christians. The Sefis resemble our Qua- 
kers in their regard to moral duties, and their 
endeavours to subdue the violence of the pas- 
sions. 

In India the Christians are widely diffused, 
not only in consequence of the invigorated ex- 
ertions of modern missionaries, but from the 
remains of ancient conversions. Some have 
thought that the Saads are Christians in their 
hearts, though not in their external professions: 
but it appears that they are still' heathens. 
About 155 years ago, one Jogee Das declared, 
at Dahli and other places, that he had been 
commissioned by the divine pupil of the Su- 
preme Being to deliver the people from the 
slouds of error, in which they had been long 
enveloped; and he soon found many who were 
willing to secede from the Hindoo idolatry, 
» An account of the Chaldean Christians, by the 
!lev. Dr. Robert Walsh. ' 



and to assist him in the propagation of his doc- 
trines. These sectaries resemble the Quakers 
in the plainness of their dress and the simpli- 
city of their manners, in the avoidance of fri- 
volous amusements, in that opinion of the pro- 
fanencss of an oath which does not exclude a 
strict regard to honour and truth, and in their 
detestation of war and violence. They be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul, and expect 
a day of final judgment. Many of those who 
have intercourse with our missionaries seem 
inclined to become Christians; but, even among 
these well-disposed men, conversions are yet 
uncommon. 

In the territory of Canara we still find a large 
Christian community, sufficiently remarkable 
to claim our notice. It was from the settle- 
ment of Goa that the rays of evangelical light 
diffused their lustre over Canara; but at what 
time a Christian colony was first farmed in 
this part of Southern India, cannot be ascer- 
tained. The influence of the Portuguese go- 
vernment not only conduced to the protec- 
tion of the settlers, but prdcured for them 
the favour af princely patronage, so that they 
obtained from the rajahs of the country, grants 
of land and various privileges. They receiv- 
ed occasional accessions of European devotees 
and of native converts from Goa, and, by their 
forcible persuasions, drew many of the inhabi- 
tants fi'om the darkness of idolatry; and the 
establishment became so flourishing, that about 
80,000 persons are said to have belonged to it at 
the time when Hyder Ali , the bold usurper of the 
throne of MaissourJ attacked and subdued Ca- 
nara.* They were terrified at the success of 
a Moslem conqueror; but he treated them with 
mildness and humanity, and confirme^^eir 
privileges. Far different was the connBof 
his son Tippoo,"who, although he foundThem 
ready to submit to his authority, pretended to 
suspect that, under the influence of Christian 
zeal, they would not long remain faithful sub- 
jects to a prince of his religion. ' He therefore 
insisted on their adoption of that system which 
he preferred, and, observing their reluctance, 
proceeded to acts of violence and outrage. He 
banished or imprisoned the priests; sent the 
greater part of their flocks to Seringapatam 
and other towns, to -linger in poverty and 
wretchedness; destroyed the churches, anc 
seized the lands. The fall ^of the tyrant, 
however, in 1799, revived the establishment. 
Those who had been compelled to renounce 
the Christian faith, were re-admitted into the 
church; many who had emigrated during the 
persecution returned into Canara; religious 
structures gradually aroso in various parts; 
and, in 1818, the population was estimated at 
21,800. Agriculture is the occupation of the 
majority of this number; and, in -that and 
other employments, the industrious habits and 
orderly conduct of the people are eminently 
conspicuous. 

The^spiritual concerns of this community 
are conducted by about twenty-five priests, 
who receive instructions from the primate of 
Goa. The religion of the establishment is 
consequently that of the Romish church. The 
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mass is solemnized in Latin, while the sermon 
and other parts of the service are delivered in 
the vernacular tongue. Images of our Re- 
deemer, the Virgin Mary, and favourite saints, 
are exliibited in the churches, and receive 
humble adoration; but public processions are 
avoided, from an unwillingness tb shock the 
prejudices of the Hindoos. There is no eccle- 
siastical tribunal in the province, and the only 
punishment inflicted by the church is that of 
excommunication, of which there are two spe- 
cies, one trifling, and the other not so severe 
as to preclude the exercise of kind and chari- 
table ofiices toward the delinquent. 

Other parts of India, as well as a part of 
Canara, have received the Gospel from catho- 
lic emissaries. A missionary, writing to a 
friend in the year 1806, represented the Ro- 
mish places of worship as very numerous in Tra- 
vancour; but he added, that, in most of them, 
mass was performed only once in two years. 
Notwithstanding this apparent neglect of ex- 
terior ordinances, he thought that above 1000 
catholic missionaries were dispersed over India; 
but this, we apprehend, is an exaggeration. 
We know, however, that the protestant mis- 
sionaries are very numerous, extending their 
labours in one direction from Labor to Cape 
Comorin, and, in another, from the Persian 
frontier to China. The mission in the province 
of Bengal appears to be the most flourishing; 
and it is more regularly organized, in conse- 
quence of the establishment of an episcopal 
see and a college at Calcutta. The late Dr. 
Middleton laboured with great zeal for the dif- 
fusion both of Christianity and learning among 
the Hindoos; and his successor in the bishopric 
(DrJIeber) is usefully employed in the pro- 
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promoters of Christianity are not very 
successflil in the Chinese empire. They are 
rarely suffered to penetrate into the interior 
parts of the country;* and, even at Canton, 
where the British influence is very considera- 
ble, they are viewed with an eye of jealousy, 
and checked in their benevolent purposes. In 
the hope of more auspicious times, they carry 
on their operations at Macao, and also at Ma- 
lacca, where a college has been erected, in 
which are many Chinese students. The New 
Testament has been translated into the Chir 
nese language; and copies have been gladly 
accepted by many of those emigrants who 
have transferred their industry and arts to the 
islands of the Indian ocean. 

In Syria and the Holy Land, our missiona- 
ries are also actively engaged. They hold re- 
ligious conversations with the natives of all 
persuasions, preach the pure word of God, dis- 
tribute translations of the Scriptures and re- 
ligious tracts, and establish schools. Their 
success is not equal to their wishes: yet they 
are not discouraged. If they convert few of 
the Jews or Moslems, they guide the members 
of the Greek and Latin churches into a better 
path in their religious journey. As the Druses 



* It is affirmed that, in the year 1815, the French 
missionaries., and their converts had chapels at Fo- 
kein and other towns, but that a persecution arose 
against them, and ruined a concern which seemed 
to promise well. 



are supposed by some antiquaries to be, in a 
great measure, the descendants of the crusa- 
ders of the middle ages, it might bo e.xpected 
that they would be disposed to listen to the 
exhortations of Christian preachers. Many of 
them certainly are so inclined; the reigning 
emir is said to be a Christian in his heart; and 
we are assured that the votaries of the Gospel 
in their country outnumber the followers of 
the Koran. However that may be, the Druses 
certainly live on more friendly terms with the 
Christians than the subjects of any other go- 
vernment in Western Asia. 

In Egypt, the few Europeans who undertake 
the task of conversion are treated with mild- 
ness by the pasha who now rules over that 
country as an independent prince; but, though 
he is fond of European arts, he is not inclined 
to assist in the propagation of that &ith which 
his hereditary prejudices teach him to repro 
bate, and the labours of the missionaries are 
coiuiteracted by the efforts of itinerant Mos- 
lems, sent fi:om a college at Cairo to enforce 
the doctrines of the pseudo-prophet. 

The Abyssinians might be called a religious 
people, if we could depend on their professions 
of piety; but, when they make pompous boasts 
of their zeal, they speak more like Pharisees 
than lovers of truth. They are more attentive 
to forms and ceremonies than to the practice 
of true holiness and virtue; for their morality 
hangs loosely upon them, and their conduct is 
not sufficiently regulated by the laws of ho- 
nour or by good principles. Their addiction 
to perjury is an odious trait in their characters; 
for they will frequently imprecate curses upon 
themselves if their assertions should be &l3e, 
knowing at the same moment that they are 
wholly unfounded; and, when the king has 
sworn that he will pardon a delinquent, whom 
he afterwards wishes to punish, he says to his 
attendants, ' Take notice that I scrape this 
oath away from the tongue which pronounced 
it,' — ma^ng movements and gestures corres- 
ponding with his faithless declaration. They 
do not regard marriage as a religious obliga- 
tion, and the priests therefore do not officiate 
on the occasion; and chastity is llttre regarded 
by either sex. They consider fasting as a 
strong proof of piety; but the priests, while 
they order the laity to fast about 190 days in 
a year, only practise that kind of forbearance for 
70 days. At the end of each fast the chief priest 
entertains his brethren, who greedily devour 
the raw flesh of a cow, sing hymns, and drink 
some fermented liquor until they are stupifled. 
With regard to the authority of the abuna or 
metropolitan, it does not appear that he has 
a great extent of power or patronage. Officers, 
who are not required to be priests, administer 
the revenues of the churches and monasteries, 
and determine spiritual causes, — an appeal to 
the king alone being permitted, if the decision 
should not give satisfaction. 

CHAPTER m. 

Hklory of the Ecclesiastical Communities of the 

Lutherans and Calvinists. 

The Lutherans still bear the chief sway in 
the Swedish and Danish kingdoms. Their 
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zeal, however, ia less fervent than it formerly 
was, and they are less arbitrary and intolerant. 
They begin to partake of the candour and libe- 
rality wnioli are now more prevalent than even 
in the last century; they entertain more just sen- 
timents of the right which all persons have to 
think for themselves in points of religion and 
of conscience; and they are more disposed to 
follow, jn practice, that rational and well- 
founded axiom. Indeed, they nov/ grant full 
toleration, from which even the Jews are not 
excluded. The addition of Norway to the 
kingdom of Sweden, in the year 1814, tended 
to infuse a more liberal spirit into the govern- 
ment. The easy acquisition of a new territory 
puts a prince into good humour, and he in- 
stantly becomes more mild and conciliatory: 
but, even before that event, it was ordained, in 
the new constitution whicli was promulgated 
in 1809, that no person should be harassed or 
called to an account for his religious opinions, 
unless it should clearly appear that bis avowal 
of them, or the exercise of that religion to 
whicli they appertained, miglit be injurious to 
the state. This exception, it may be said, fur- 
nished a pretence for molesting the sectaries; 
yet the ordinance, we believe, was intended to 
convey a complete toleration. 

The present Danish government is liberal 
and beneficent; and the king is as attentive to 
the interests of the church as to that of the 
state. Aware of the poverty of his clerical 
subjects in Iceland, he allows pensions to those 
who cannot procure a sufficiency of income 
from the limited bounty of their congregations; 
and he evinces his Christian zeal in the pro- 
motion of missionary undertakings. 

In tile kingdom of the Netherlands, formed 
in the year 1814, by the union of tlie seven 
United Provinces with those which the French 
had wrested &ora the hands of the Austrian 
emperor, the sovereign, though a Calvinist, 
granted to his new subjects an entire freedom 
of religious opinion and worsliip, and an equal 
share with the protestants in the representative 
government. This equality did not satisfy the 
prelates, who were of opinion that the Romish 
faith, followed for so many ages by the people 
of the Netherlands, entitled its professors to su- 
perior privileges: but the king, instead of adopt- 
ing their suggestion, merely promised that 
every proposal connected with their religion 
should be submitted to the consideration of an 
executive committee, consisting of catholics. 
Since that time, they have occasionally vented 
their ill humour in complaints and remon- 
strances; but they cannot effectually resist the 
commanding influence of the protestants. In 
1825, the king gratified them by the establish 
ment of a seminary, in which candidates for 
the catholic ministry might acquire a sufficient 
fund of learning for the proper discharge of 
their sacred trust. With the same view, and 
in the same spirit of complacency, the college 
of Maynooth in Ireland Is supported by the 
liberality of a protestant parliament. 

In France, the protestants are chiefly Cal- 
vinists. With regard both to the French and 
German branches of that sect, it was stipulat- 
ed, in the agreement between Napoleon and 
thu pope, that a synod, composed of five con- 



sistorial churches, should regulate all religious 
and ecclesiastical concerns, but that its resolu- 
tions should be submitted to the rulers of the 
state for confirmationi and that the appoint- 
ment of pastors should be subj(.-,t to similar re- 
cognition or approbation. If tho contributions 
of the different communities should be insuffi» 
cient for the support of the officiating minis- 
ters, the government promised to increase the 
amount to a fair allowance. As the incorpo- 
ration of a part of Germany with France had 
added a multitude of Lutherans to tlie state, 
it was provided by the same concordat, that 
tYieir church should be regulated, under the 
authority of the consuls, by consistories both 
general and local, and by councils of inspec- 
tion. The ministers of the Calvinist persua- 
sion were to be educated at Geneva, and those 
of the Lutheran church at a peculiar seminary 
of their own religion. When the territories in 
which these protestants resided were withdrawn 
by the allied powers from the French yoke, in 
the year 1815, such regulations were made as 
softened the arbitrary clauses of the former 
compact, and yet left a controlling authority 
in the hands of the civil power. 

The attachment of the elector (now king) 
of Saxony to the Romish faith did not induce 
the people of that country to relinquish their 
habitual regard for the Lutheran system; and 
therefore no catholic bishop is allowed to act 
or reside in that re^lm, except the king's con- 
fessor, to whom the pope grants the authority 
of an apostolic vicar. In Upper Lusatia, some 
dignitaries who form a chapter, elect a mitred 
dean, in the presence and with the approbation 
of an Austrian commissary; and, at Bautzen, 
there is a chapter which, though catholic, has 
a Lutheran president. In civil rights, the 
members of the two communions now stand 
upon an equal footing in Saxony. In the Ha- 
noverian territories, the catholics were long 
subjected, by the Lutheran rulers of the state, 
to various restrictions. They were not al- 
lowed to carry the host publicly, or to have 
any processions; and, in points of ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction, they were obliged to have re- 
course to the odious authority of a Lutheran 
consistory. But more auspicious days at length 
dawned upon them; and they are now gratifi- 
ed with all the rights of citizens. 

In the three electoral archbishoprics (Mentz, 
Cologne, and Treves,) which were incorporat- 
ed with the Prussian monarchy by the'congress 
of Vienna, it might be supposed that the ca- 
tliolics, forming the bulk of the population, 
would be treated with lenity and-indulgence, 
if not highly favoured; and, in fact, they have 
greater privileges than their brethren who tbt* 
side in other parts of the king's dominions^ 
They have, at the court of Rome, an agent 
who promotes their interest, and encourages 
the pope to counteract the arbitrary spirit of 
Frederic. In Silesia, where the catholics form 
only a third part of the population of the ca- 
pital, the king has suppressed some of their mo- 
nasteries, and precluded all appeals to Rome. 
In East Prussia he suffers no Romish bishop to 
act, though the priests are retained; and, in 
Brandenburg and other provinces, he rules the 
sect with a high hand, yet not with oppressive 
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tyranny. At the same time, he favours the 
Calvinists more than the Lutherans, but is so 
far from suffering tlie former to molest the lat- 
ter, that he would rather witness their union 
than their discord. 

The increasing liberality of sentiment, in the 
present age, is strikingly evinced by the union 
' of the Lutheran and Reformed churches in 
many of the German states. The grand duke 
of Nassau, being connected in marriage with a 
lady of the latter persuasion, and wishing to 
preclude religious differences among his chil- 
dren, resolved, as far as his influence could ex- 
j tend, to unite his family and his subjects in the 
same devotional forms and worship; and his 
laudable endeavours were crowned with suc- 
cess. In the grand duchy of Hesse and some 
other states the example was speedily followed; 
and the completion of three centuries from the 
first exertions of Luther in the cause of reli- 
gious reform, furnished an appropriate day* for 
the first public celebration of the new union. 
To all liberal minded Christians this must have 
been a day of joy and of sincere congratulation. 
They recurred to the page of history for an 
elucidation of the dawn of religious reform: 
they reflected on the troubles and sufferings to 
which their ancestors were subjected in the 
progress of emancipation from the yoke of a 
corrupt church; and they now hailed with 
heart-fejt satisfaction the union of those who, 
without differing on essential points, had long 
been unhappily divided. f 

Notwitlitanding these approaches to a union 
of sentiment, differences of religious opinion 
still subsist in various parts even of protestant 
Germany; for a uniform standard of thought 
cannot be expected to exist in any community. 
In those universities in which freedom of speech 
is in any degree allowed, the desire of political 
liberty appears to be accompanied with free- 
thinking on the subject of religion. It is af- 
firmed by professor Tholuck, that the univer- 
sity of Halle is the seat of infidelity, and that 
even some of the teachers of theology are in- 
fected with an anti-christian spirit. This hos- 
tility to the truth, he says, is still more preva- 
lent at Weimar, where zealous Christians are 
discountenanced and persecuted: but he seems, 
in this instance, to have used the language of 
exaggeration. We admit that those who wish 
to be reformers in politics are in general equally 
desirous of what they call a reformation in reli- 
gion; but the charge of infidelity is the common 
resource of intolerant bigots, who are offended 
even with such as differ from them in un- 
impojttant particulars, and stigmatize, as infi- 
j,,'fei;^ielity, that which is merely a sectarian differ- 
^«nce «f opinion. 

Dissatisfied with the religious systems esta- 
tablished in Germany, the baroness Krudener 
ventured to propose a reform. This lady, in 
her youth, was not strongly impressed with 
sentiments of piety. Her vivacity seemed to 

• In the year 1817. 

t Among the Bavarian protestants, this reconcilia- 
tion was adjusted with particular formality in the 
year 1818. The united establishment received the 
appellation of the Protestant Evangelical Christian 
Church, and the holy scripture was declared to be the 
only basis of faith to which its members ojjght to 
adhere. 



disdain all restrictions, and her morals were 
not pure or correct: but, in the progress of her 
studies, she at length met with the works of 
Stilling, a German enthusiast, whose effusions, 
operating upon the warmth of her disposition, 
excited in her mind a strong devotional spirit. 
When the sparks of her piety were kindled into 
a flame, she resolved to illuminate the world, 
as far as her abilities would allow, and began, 
in the year 1813, to propagate her opinions 
publicly at Heidelberg. In the following year 
she visited Paris, in the character of a religious 
reformer, and prayed and preached at her hotel 
for the edification of the dissolute and depraved 
French; but, while she amused them by her ec- 
centricity, she made no impression upon their 
minds. To Switzerland she afterwards directed 
her course, and preached in the open air to large 
congregations. She dwelt on the necessity of 
regeneration, and asserted the saving power of 
faith and grace, even without those works 
which are meritorious in the opinion of the 
world. She was consequently more severe in 
her denunciations against what the Methodists 
call sin, than against acts of worldly wicked- 
ness and guilt. She pretended to be convinced 
that her frequent and earnest prayers had su 
far secured the divine favour, as to give her 
that inspired and influential character which 
enabled her to reclaim thousands of sinners: 
but, by declaiming at the same time against 
some civil ordinances, she so displeased the 
rulers of several cantons, that they ordered her 
to quit the country. Retiring into the duchy 
of Baden,. she assembled at her house the sup- 
posed friends of true religion, and boldly con- 
tinued her career, until the magistrates stop- 
ped these irregular proceedings. She thus be- 
came sensible of the danger of defying the con- 
stituted authorities, and was more prudent and 
cautious in her subsequent conduct. She lived 
many years unmolested on an estate which she 
possessed near Riga, where, as well as In her 
other places of abode, she was idolized by the 
poor for her numerous acts of charity and be- 
neficence. She died in the Crimea, in 1824, 
without the fame of having instituted a formal 
sect. 

While a protestant lady of Germany thus 
asserted her pretensions to the honour of in- 
spiration, a Rothish fanatic of the same coun- 
try seemed to think himself equally favoured 
with the divine aid. This was the prince 
Alexander Hohenlohe of Bamberg, who pre- 
tended that he could cure bodily disorders by 
prayers and devotional exercises; and several 
cases have been obtruded on the credulous part 
of the community, containing attestations, 
seemingly strong, of the providential grant of 
relief (at the precise time when the prince so- 
lemnized the mass and offered up prayers to 
Heaven) to persons in distant countries, whose 
friends had applied to him in the fulness of 
their faith~and the fervour of their zeal. 

Of the twenty-two cantons which now com- 
pose the Helsetic confederacy, six are attached 
to the protestant communion; and of thest 
Bern is the most populous and flourishing. In 
six of the states, the catholics and protestant< 
bear equal sway, while the other ten cantoni 
fbUow the Romish system. In these, a toler^t* 
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ting disposition usually prevails; but there has 
lately been an exception from that rule in the 
case of the Pays de Vaud. A new sect arose 
in this canton, or rather a number of persons 
resolved to comtnence a more methodical 
course of religious duties and devotional exer- 
cises, not supposing that their zeal in this re- 
spect could excite the displeasure of the ruling 
power. If they had restricted these marks 
of piety to their own femifies, the government 
would not have taken the least notice of their 
conduct; but their offence, it seems, consisted 
in propagating the same spirit among others, 
by inviting their friends to their houses to join 
in these acts of worship. It does not appear 
that they entertained any new opinions or he- 
terodox notions; and therefore the great coun- 
cil of the canton had no sufficient ground of 
interference; nor ought it, indeed, to have in- 
terfered, even if the people had been heretically 
disposed; for, as belief depends on the unsophis- 
ticated mind, it ought never to be subjected to 
force or constraint. A minister of the Gospel, 
however, was accused, in the year 1824, of the 
heinous crime of having read and expounded 
a chapter of the Scriptures to four persons be- 
side his own family, and condemned to banish- 
ment for three years by his arbitrary judges.* 
Other ministers were arraigned for similar con- 
duct; but, when twenty-six clergymen petition- 
ed the government to relax its rigour in cases 
of this kind, the prosecutions, we believe, were 
discontinued. 

While the catholics sometimes transgressed 
the limits prescribed by the government, but 
(in the case which we have stated) without 
serious delinquency, the protestants occasion- 
ally deviated from the ordinary course of legi- 
timate proceedings, and, in one case, disgraced 
their holy cause by sanguinary excesses. In a 
village of the canton of Zurich, the &mily and 
neighbours of a. farmer, named John Peter, 
were infected with the superstitious folly of his 
daughter Margaret, who, having a tendency to 
devout enthusiasm, had been inflamed into 
absolute phrenzy by the effusions of itinerant 
preachers. So high was the opinion of her 
sanctity, that she was even supposed to have 
been favoured with celestial inspiration; and, 
by the influence which she thus obtained, she 
was enabled to hold religious assemblies, in 
which the most shameful extravagances and 
the most hideous enormities were practised. 
She maintained the necessity of waging perpe^ 
tuai war with Satan, to prevent him from tri- 
umphing over Jesus Christ, and recommended, 
as the most effectual mode of saving souls from 
the grasp of the restless fiend, either an act of 
self-sacrifice, or the infliction of mortal wounds 
on friends and relatives. At a meeting of her 
disciples, she attacked one of her brothers with 
such fury, that only the opportune aid of a fe- 
male domestic saved him from death. Her 
sister then offered herself as a victim, and was 
beaten to death with an iron mallet by the 

* De» Persecutions Religieuses dans le Canton de 
Vaud. — A similar case occurred in France in 1825. 
At the village of St. Etienne, one man, sixteen wo- 
men, and two children, were apprehended for meet- 
ing at a private house to read the New Testament; 
and, for this alleged violation of the law, they were 
reprimanded by the magistrates and fined. 



cruel erithusiast and one of her mad friends. 
Her father did not actually witness these out- 
rages; but he knew that she was perpetrating 
some enormity, and yet did not rush into the 
apartment to secure peace and order. He suf- 
fered the storm to rage, while he calmly pur- 
sued his ordinary occupations. Margaret's 
phrenzywas not yet cooled; and, while she sat 
on the bed on which remained the palpitating 
body of her sister, she began to strike herself 
with the mallet. Not satisfied with the vigour 
of her own arm, she desired a friend to use the 
instrument with fatal effect; but, suddenly 
thinking that crucifixion would be a, more 
legitimate death, she insisted on suflering that 
species of torture. Some pieces of timber wore 
then placed upon the bed in the form of a cioss, 
and to these she was deliberately nailed, with- 
out seeming to feel any pain, — so great was 
her fortitude, and so determined her self-de- 
voterflent. At length she said, ' Drive a nail 
into ray heart, or split ray head;' the latter part 
of the alternative was instantly executed, and 
a low raoan announced her expiration. A 
judicial inquiry was made into these horrid 
acts; and Ursula Kundig, the most willing and 
ready agent in the work of murderous fanati- 
cism, was sentenced to imprisonment and la- 
bour for sixteen years. Some of Margaret's 
male associates were deprived, for the rest of 
their lives, of their political rights; and her 
father's house, the scene of her folly and cruel- 
ty, was demolished. Her opinions and fancies 
were not immediately renounced by her vota- 
ries, some of whom pretended to believe that 
she would soon re-appear in the world. 

The commanding number of protestants in 
Switzerland may be supposed to keep those of 
Piedmont in coimtenance; but the latter (we 
mean the Vaudois) have been so discoiuraged 
by the bigotry of the court and the Romish 
clergy, that they are reduced to a small num- 
ber, not exceeding 20,000, who are imder the 
spiritual direction of thirteen pastors. They 
preserve those tenets which they maintained 
on their original separation from the Romish 
church. ' We are called heretics by the mem- 
bers of that church (said their primate Peyrani 
to a late visitant of their secluded valleys;) 
but our church is founded on the durable rock 
of Christianity. We have adhered to the pure 
tenets of the apostolic age, and the Roman- 
ists have separated from us.' 

In all the states of which we have been 
speaking, the Jews were at an early period 
mingled with the Christians, notwithstanding 
the rooted odium which subsisted between the 
humbled posterity of the ancient patriarchs 
and the triumphant adorers of the Messiah. 
Although the former may be thought to have 
no concern in a history of the church of Christ, 
it may not be altogether improper to take no- 
tice of the treatment which they have received 
in our time from the Christian governments. 
While the French revolutioii was in progress, 
Gregorie was the first who openly proposed 
that they should be rescued from the state of 
degradation to which they had long been sub- 
jected; and, as freedom was then (ostensibly 
at least) the order of the day, there was no 
pretence for withholding it from the Israelites. 
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In consequence of this change of opinion, they 
were admitted into corporations, promoted to 
a variety of offices, obtained considerable rank 
in the army during Napoleba's sway, and 
were deemed not unfit to belong even to his 
celebrated Legion of Honour. It was pretend- 
ed that he entertained the idea of re-establish- 
ing their power in Palestine; but, though he 
perhaps mentioned that wild scheme in a mo- 
ment of rhodomontade, he had no intention of 
csinying it into effect. By his order, however, 
seventy-four deputies, representing the whole 
Jewish community in the French empire, met 
at Paris, in 1E06, and gave satisfactory an- 
swers to various questions respecting their in- 
stitutions and practices, atid their ideas of the 
allegiance due to the government. In return 
they were assured by the emperor, that he 
would not only secure to them the free exer- 
cise of their religion, but the full enjoyment 
of the rights of French citizens. This meet- 
ing was followed by one of a more dignified 
character and a more religious nature, — even 
by the convocation of the grand Sanhedrim. 
The revival of an assembly which had so long 
been discontinued gladdened the hearts of the 
Jews. Those of Italy were requested to send 
deputies to it; and the Mosaic tribes of Gei^ 
many readily concurred in the proposed reform. 
Their worship was re-organized at the meet- 
ing; their morSi.1 system was placed on a more 
sound basis; and their civil conduct was judi- 
ciously regulated. 

In Germany, Lessing, the philosophic dra- 
matist, was the first who publicly avowed him- 
self a friend to the Jews; and, with a view to 
their rescue from degradation and contempt, 
he introduced upon the stage a worthy and re- 
spectable Jew, as Cumberland did at a later 
period in England. He also gave the hand of 
fi-iendship to Mendelsohn (a youth of that de- 
spised race,) whose subsequent literary exer- 
tions tended to dispel the mists of prejudice, 
and promote the diffusion of just and liberal 
principles. Some distinguished statesmen es- 
poused the same cause, and urged the rulers 
under whom they acted to extend equal pro- 
tection to all classes of their subjects. Indeed, 
the loyal zeal of the Jews entitled them to the 
favourable opinion of the German princes; 
and, from some of these rulers, they received 
honourable testimonies of approbation, and, 
from the Prussian monarch, all the rights of 
citizens. These marks of regard gave them a 
degree of confidence which the zealous Chris- 
tiajis construed into arrogance; and hence arose 
in some of the cities, loud clamours against 
them. The senate of Lubeck resolved to treat 
them as strangers or aliens, and prohibited 
them from carrying on any branch of trade 
within the limits of the city; and, in several 
other fi-ee towns, the obnoxious Israelites were 
assailed by the tumultuous fury of the popu- 
lace. But the envoys of the chief German 
powers, assembled at Carlsbad, were so far 
from being disposed to countenance these un- 
justifiable proceedings, that they menaced the 
constituted authorities of those cities with sig- 
nal marks of displeasure, if the Jews should 
not meet with that protection which they had 
a right to claim. This interposition was at 



once honourable to the great powers and ef- 
fective in its result. 

In Holland, long before the present age, the 
Jews enjoyed full toleration and complete pro- 
tection. They increase rather than decline in 
number, and now Sompose a thirtieth part of 
the population. At Amsterdam they have 
many synagogues; but the most respectable 
congregation is that which, near the close of 
the last century, was formed by the secession 
of some German Jews from the old community. 

In Poland, the Jews are highly favoured; 
and it has been remarked (by many visitants 
of that kingdom) that they have a greater ap- 
pearance of consequence and dignity, than the 
Israelites who reside in any other country. 
They carry on the chief trade, and, except the 
nobles, they form the most opulent portion of 
the community. 

In Grpat Britain, the Jews cannot expect to 
be encouraged, because it has been repeatedly 
declared, from the judicial bench, that Chris- 
tianity is a part of the established and consti- 
tutional law of the realm; yet, with the ex- 
ception of power and office, they have every 
reason to be satisfied with their lot. , They 
have opportunities of acquiring opulence, and 
they well know that riches not only impart 
comfort, but promote influence. Even under 
the sway of Roman catholic, princes and the 
tyranny of Mouslem barbarians, they are not 
prevented from indulging in their favourite 
practice of pecuniary accumulation; and, if 
they are sometimes harassed and fleeced, they 
are not totally ruined, 

CHAPTER IV. 
History of the Church of England anif its De- 
pendencies, of the various Sects in the British 
Dominions, and of the Ecclesittstical Commu- 
nities in the United States of America. 

OtTR divines affect to consider the church of 
England as the best of all Christian establish- 
ments, because they belong to it; and many 
persons who have no interest in it, and who 
are therefore less prejudiced observers, enter- 
tain the same opinion. Yet there are some 
who venture to made one objection to the es- 
tablishment, by alleging that the princely in- 
comes of many of our prelates excite, in the 
public mind, suspicions of ambition and of 
selfishness, and that theological aspirants seek 
high preferments from motives of interest, 
much more than from views of piety. The 
primitive bishops, say these objectors, were 
content with the means of comfortable subsis- 
tence and of respectable appearance; luxury, 
parade, and ostentation, had no charms for 
them; they were meek and humble-minded, 
and aimed only at the propagation of religious 
sentiments in mat mode which was most like- 
ly to render them efficacious. But many ages, 
they continue to observe, did not elapse berare 
the prelates were corrupted by the flattery and 
submission of superstitious votaries, and by the 
increasing prosperity of the church; and they 
were then disposed to assume the lordly de- 
meanour and high tone of the noble and the 
opulent. Even he who styled himself the 
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" servant of the servants of God," gladly ac- 
cept the grant of temporal sovereignty and of 
princely power, and, in his new capacity, act- 
ed more as the domineering potentate than as 
the father or ftiend of his people. Such con- 
duct, in the opinion of these censors, did not 
tend to promote the prevalence of a proper 
sense of religion, which would have been more 
generally diffused, if the leading members of 
the clerical body had not raised themselves so 
highly above the ordinary state of society. 

Without presuming to settle this dispute, 
which Mr. Burke triumphantly (as he thought) 
decided in favour of the prevailing system, we 
take this opportunity of remarking, that our 
church is apparently more pure, in point of 
doctrine, than any other Christian establish- 
ment, and that its discipline is liable to few or 
no objections.' We also readily allow that the 
episcopal bench exhibits talent, erudition, and 
virtue, and that the inferior clergy are, in ge- 
neral, respectable; but, if their piety should oe 
accompanied with greater zeal and earnest- 
ness, Uieir exhortations and example would be 
more influential and edifying. 

The state of our church, at the close of the 
last century, was as tranquil as it was flourish- 
ing. It was not agitated by such dissensions 
as had ^evailed at the time when the convo- 
cation acted in some measure like a parlia- 
ment; and it exhibited a dignified front and an 
air of boldness, Which overawed the discon- 
tented part of the nation. The majesty of the 
&bric was supposed to contribute to the prer 
servation of its strength; and, while the bi- 
shops, deans, and archdeacons, kept the infe- 
rior ranks of the clerical order in a state of due 
submission and ready obedience, the church 
militant bore the aspect of a formidable pha- 
lanx. It might reasonably have been conclud- 
ed, that the conscientious spirit which induced 
the protestants to claim for themselves the fiill 
Ireedom of religious opinion, would have dis- 
posed them to tolerate every sect which de- 
manded the same right; but it unfortunately 
happens, that both churchmen and politicians, 
when out of power, make pompous promises 
and plausible protestations, which they axe not 
willing to remember when they are in power. 
Tims the champions of the church of Ei^land, 
when they had obtained a separate establish- 
ment by differing &om the pope, would not qui- 
etly suffer any sectaries to differ from them. 
Even archbishop Cranmer, who was consider- 
ed as very mild and humane, became a cru6l 
persecutor, when poor and humble Christians 
ventured to differ from him; and queen Eliza- 
beth, when she had subverted the Romish sys- 
tem in this country, put many persons to death 
for only asserting the same privileges which 
she claimed for herself and her supporters. 
The puritans also (when, under the appella- 
tion of Presbyterians, they gained the ascen- 
dency about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,) persecuted the adherents of the church 
of England with bitter animosity; and toleration 
did not properly exist in this country before the 
reign of king William III., who, while he stu- 
diously discountenanced the violent spirit and 
malignity of tiie catholics, admitted the protes- 
Voh. II.— 53 



tants of every denomiifation to the free exercise 
of* their religion. The catholics were not then 
entitled to such indulgence, because time had 
not then shown the increase of their humanity, 
or the melioration of their social feelings; and 
even now, when there is no reason to suppose 
that they would break out into the brutal fury 
of religious murder, even if they had the op- 
portunity of authoritative exertion, we still 
say that they ought not to be trusted with 
power. They still cherish the zeal of conver- 
sion; they still brand us with the stigma of 
heresy; they still think that no one can be sav- 
ed out of the pale of their church. They may 
say that we have no right to censure them for 
entertaining such an opinion; yet we have a 
right to exclude them from that establishment 
which they would wish to overturn, and from 
those emoluments in which, if they should eva 
gain their grand object, they would not allon 
us to participate. They, and also their puri- 
tanical opponents, refused to tolerate when 
they ought to have been so inclined, and would 
still, we apprehend, be equalled bigoted; but 
the members of the church of England have 
derived lenity from the softening progress of 
time, and now make every concession that 
their adversaries can reasonably demand. They 
allow full protection and constitutional secu- 
rity, while they withhold the grant of that 
power which may be abused and misapplied. 

This is the point which is still disputed be- 
tween the advocates of the establishment on 
one hand, and the catholics and protestant dis- 
senters on the otber. The only ground of re- 
fusal, on the part of the former, is the danger 
that may be apprehended from that hostility 
which meir opponents cannot folly disguise. 
Notwithstanding this ground of alarm, the 
leaders of the cabinet, m the year 1807, were 
advocates for the claims of the catholics. ' At 
a time when the rancorous hostility of a pow- 
erful enemy threatened the kingdom witJi se- 
rious danger, it became highly expedient to 
concentrate all the energy of tiie nation, and 
call forth the animated exertions of every class 
and of every sect. It was therefore proposed 
by the ministry, that the permission wliich had 
been granted^ to the Irish catholics to hold any 
rank in the army except the highest stations, 
should be extended to their brethren in Great 
Britain, and that persons of all religious per- 
suasions should likewise be allowed to serve in 
the navy. When the scheme was communi- 
cated to the king, he reluctantly gave his as- 
sent to the introduction of a bill on the sub- 
ject. Its provisions, on more deliberate con- 
sideration, were in some degree extended; and 
his majesty then not only made strong objec- 
tions to it, but insisted on a written assurance 
from the ministers, that they would never 
again bring it forward. They properly refus- 
ed to agree to a demand which they deemed 
(and which unquestionably was) irregular and 
unconstitutional, and retired from l£e pubhc 
service. The dread of danger from too great 
concessions to' a sect avowedly hostile to the 
protestant ascendency, spread £rom the throne 
among the people, and the cry of ' no popery' 
again prevailed, not merely because it was art- 
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fully raised by the partisans of the new minis- 
try, but from the general unwillingness of the 
nation to favour an intolerant sect. 

As it was supposed that the prince regent 
was not hostile to the claims of the catholics, 
their advocates brought forward the question 
in 1813, at a time when the zeal of the Sritish 
nation against them seemed to be dormant. 
Mr. Grattan denied that they contended for 
power; they only desired (he said) the same 
civil rights and oiEcial qualifications which 
other citizens enjoyed. He adduced the in- 
stances of France and Hungary to prove, that 
even the bigotry of catholic governments al- 
lowed them to give more than mere toleration 
to the Protestants; and this was an example 
which our parliament ought readily to follow 
with regard to the present claimants. In the 
bill which he introduced, it was proposed that 
they should be eligible to a seat in parliament, 
and might be appointed to any civil office 
whatever, except two or three of the highest 
employments, on taking a new oath against 
the pope's temporal power and pretended in- 
fallibility, and disavowing any intention of sub- 
verting or disturbing the protestant establish- 
ifaent, either in the church or the state. When 
the question was put on the parliamentary 
clause, it was rejected by a majority of four 
votes; and the bill, having thus lost its leading 
feature, was indignantly relinquished by those 
who had exerted their whole strength in its 
support. Even the catholics were not united 
in its favour; for the prelates of their sect, in 
Ireland, alleged that it would encroach on the 
due exercise of their functions, and on the spi- 
ritual jurisdiction of their supreme pastor, al- 
though this result was not contemplated by 
the framers of the bill. 

For many years the inferior catholics seem- 
ed to trieat with indifference the question of 
their emancipation (as the claim was styled by 
their leaders;) but they at length loudly called, 
more particularly those of Ireland, for the re- 
storation of their rights, and it was resolved 
that every effort should be made to interest 
the parliament in theif behalf. Sir Francis 
Burdett, in the year 1825, readily undertook the 
enforcement of what he conceived to be their 
just pretensions, and introduced a bill which 
obtained the support of the house of commons; 
but the peers, impressed with a sense of con- 
stitutional policy, rejected tbe1)ill by a majori- 
ty of 48 votes. The disappointment did riot 
discourage the bold sectaries. Although an 
association which they had formed for the more 
effectual prosecution of their grand object was 
suppressed by a specific statute, they declared 
that no obstacles which might be thrown in 
their way by the illiberality and malice of their 
adversaries should deter them firom a renewal 
tf their demands. 

Among the protestant sects in Gi-eat Britain, 
the Presbyterians are considered as the most 
numerous class; the Independents are said to 
be the next in point of number; and the Bap- 
tists, or Anabaptists, are supposed to take the 
third place-. The Methodists are rapidly in- 
creasiiig; and, indeed, their ministers in general 
are more earnest and zealous than the preach- 



ers among the other sects, and thus make a 
rnore powerful and permanent impression. 

Amidst the miiltiplication of the votaries of 
religion, the followers of the spirit (we mean 
the Quakers) do not augment their number; 
we may rather say, that, for many years past, 
this has been a declining sect. Their mors 
extensive concerns in trade, and the conse- 
quent increase of their connexions with world- 
ly-minded men, and with the mass of the com- 
munity, may have partly contributed to this, 
effect; and, amidst the fondness for plfeasure 
that pervades the nation, many of them may 
have imbibed a spirit of dissipation, which the 
grave elders of the fraternity have been unwil- 
ling to countenance. A philosophic reader 
may be induced to add, that the more enligh 
tened reflection of modem times must have 
had the principal effect in accelerating the de- 
cline of Quakerism. Whatever may be tht 
causes of it, the fact is admitted by the Friends 
themselves. They still form, however, a re 
spectable sect; and a summary view of the 
principles which they at the present time pro- 
fess, may perhaps giratify the curious observe! 
of sectarian varieties. They are of opinion, 
that God has imparted to all human beings, 
though in different degrees, a portion of hit 
own spirit, without which it would be impo^i- 
hie for them to discern spiritual things, or even 
to understand the Scriptures. It is, they say, 
a primary and infallible guide; and, as those 
who encourage it are in their progress to salva- 
tion or redemption," it becomes alsb a redeemer. 
They consider redemption in two points of 
view; either as it is prorrtdted by outward or 
inward means, or as it relatfes to past or future 
sins. Jesus Christ, by offering himself as a 
victim, effected the former redemption; but it 
is the spirit, or Christ within, which tends to 
produce the latter, by leading to regeneration 
and to the perfection of piety and virtue. 
Christ, they add, was man, because he became 
incarnate; and he was divinity, because he was 
the word. A resurrection, they think, will 
take place, though not of the body as it is. 
In the regulations of fiiture punishment, guilt 
will not be imputed to any one on the ground 
of original sin, or the delinquency of Adam 
and Eve, but only for the actual commission 
of sin. Baptism and the eucharist are not es- 
sentials of Christianity as outward ordinances, 
but only as they are administered by the spirit. 
By this internal guide, persons of both sexes 
are qualified for the ministerial functions; and, 
like the primitive Christians, they ought to 
preach the Gospel gratuitously. No differ 
ence of religious opinion can be a just ground 
of obloquy or persecution. Evil ought not to 
be returned for evil; and not only all private 
vjolence, but all wars and public hostilities, 
ought to be avoided. The loss of life is not a 
proper punishment for any crime; the reforma- 
tion of a delinquent ought to be the great ob- 
ject of jurisprudence. The laws ought not in 
any case to be forcibly resisted; and, even if 
the conscience should be offended by submit- 
ting to them, the penalties are to be patiently 
borne. Moral education ought to be the ob- 
ject of particular attention; and it is the duty 
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of every religious community, not only to as- 
sist itspoor mgmbers in point of bodily com- 
fprt, but to provide for the instruction of their 
children. The dignity of man requires, that 
his word should be equivalent to an oath; 
and the Scriptures, in the most positive man- 
ner, confirm this sentiment. Trade is not in 
itself degrading; but honesty, and a punctual 
adherence to engagements, are requisite for its 
prosecution, and such branches as may be at- 
tended with-tlie moral detriment of the trader 
himself or of others, ought to bo carefully 
avoided by every Christian. 

These principles unquestionably exhibit the 
Quakers in the light of a moral sect; and .those 
who are well acquainted with them will not 
deny their general claim to that character. 
They may also be regarded aa a friendly com- 
munity, if not distinguished by politeness of 
behaviour or elegance of manners. Shrewd- 
ness and good sense are frequently observed 
among thern, though we cannot affirm that 
many of them are enainent for learning or eru- 
dition. 

The Quakers, when their sect had been flilly 
formed, were scarcely ever divided by doctrinal 
disputes; but, early in the present century^ they 
began to be agitated by a spirit of dissension; 
and the committee of management, selected at 
one of the annual meetings, seemed willing to 
assume a degree of authority which the synod 
never intended to allow. One of the friends, 
In a spirited pamphlet, animadverted upon this 
arrogant conduct, and particularly censured 
the proceedings against Hannah Bernard, an 
itinerant expounder of Quakerism, who, for 
denying the Trinity, expressing her disbelief 
in miracles, and differing from the committee 
in other points, had been prohibited from 
preaching. William Matthews also took up 
the pen against the new dictators, whom he 
accused of having arbitrarily excommunicat- 
ed him for such doctrinal variations as he 
was prepared to justify. Dissensions of this 
kind are occasionally renewed, without leading, 
however, to a violent explosion. 

Although the Unitarians had been excused 
from the obligation of subscribingthe thirty- 
nine articles, they were not satisfied while the 
act of king William hung over their heads, 
menacing them with penal inflictions,. if they 
should deny the Trinity either in conversation 
or in writing; but from this state of apprehen- 
sion they were relieved in the year 1813. 
Another ground of dissatisfaction still remain- 
ed; for their marriages, like those of the ca- 
tholics, were not considered as legal, when the 
ceremonies were merely accordant to their own 
ritual. They therefore repeatedly applied .to 
the parliament for a redress of this grievance. 
On their last apphcation, in 1825, they were 
alarmed at the declaration of the lord chancel- 
lor, that, however they might think themselves 
protected by statute law, they are yet liable to 
prosecution and punishment, by the common 
law of the land, for denying that doctrine 
which (s an essential part of Christianity. They 
loudly complained of this insinuation, and de- 
clared that they would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of obviating its effects. The learned 



judgfl says that they are not Christians, as they 
deny the divinity of our Redeemer; and yet he 
connives at the toleration enjoyed by the Jews, 
the avowed enemies of every establishment 
which bears the impress of Christiemity. He 
has miiformly opposed their efforts to procure 
an act of parliament for the solemnization of 
their marriages according to their own forms, 
and, in this pertinacity, he is supported by the 
majority of the peers, in defiance of the argu- 
ments and influence of his more liberal friend, 
the priine minister. There is no good reason 
for withhoialng so slight a favour, or (^ the 
Unitarians would say) so just a claim. 

A new association has been formed upon the 
same basis. The framers of this society were 
at first Universaliste, and so far orthodox as to 
be Trinitarians; but a doubt arose in the mind 
of one of the members, whether the holy Tri- 
nity really existed, and, in the progress of de- 
liberation, he convinced himself that the idea, 
of the divine Unity was a more rational doc- 
trine. By the plausibihty of his arguments ha 
drew others into his opinion; and, when the 
pastor of the flock pronounced it to be heretical, 
a secession was the natural result. The sece- 
•ders publicly declared the motives and reasons 
of their conduct, and, as if they were at a loss 
for an ecclesiastical constitution, and had never 
before thought of such a subject, attentively 
studied the New Testament, with a view of 
ascertaining the nature and the laws of the 
primitive Qirislian church. The result of this 
inquiry was a conviction that the unity of the 
church was one of its principal characteristics; 
that the equality of its members distinguished 
the kingdom of Jesus from all political realms, 
and formed the true ground and security of 
Christian liberty; that this general equality 
ought not to prevent the appointment of elders 
and of deacons, who might preserve order in 
the estabUshment, and superintend its con-- 
cems; that not only these, but all the naembers 
of their society, had a right to teach and exhort, 
so as to preclude the necessity of appointing 
regular prea.chers; and that it was a sufficient 
ground of communion with their sect^to ac- 
knowledge the authority of Christ as a divine 
teacher, without regard to the various doctrines 
which have been engrafted upon that simple 
basis. They style thgmselves Free-thinking 
Christians, and appear to have made some pro- 
gress in impressing others with their senti- 
ments. 

While these sectaries were extending their 
influence, a scheme of union was framed by 
the advocates of the same general principles. 
It was proposed, in the year 1825, that three 
partial societies should be united under the title 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which would be authorized to embrace 
every object and circumstance connected with 
the propagation of Unitarianism. The propo- 
sal was readily adopted; and, as many protes- 
tant dissenters had lately joined in the petitions 
presented to the parliament against the relief 
of the catholics, the assembly took thiff oppor- 
tunity of expressing a ' thorough disavowal and 
disapprobation' of such conduct, and a deter- 
mination to support every effort which inight 
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be made fo • break the chains imposed by in- 
terested or short-sighted policy upon the sacred 
rights of conscience.' 

Some years before this concentration of Uni- 
tarian strength, a secession fiom the establish- 
ed church occurred, not perhaps veTy impor- 
tant, but at least entitled to our notice. Se- 
veral ministers, who had been in the habit of 
conferring on religious topics, began to ques- 
tion the propriety of continuing in a state of 
external adherence to the church, when they 
entertained, what they deemed reasonable ob- 
jections to various parts of the ritual and the 
liturgy, and also disapproved the enforced de- 
pendence of the church (according to the pre- 
sent constitution) upon the temporal power. 
The baptismal service, they said, prescribed a 
ritual observance in lieu of a divine and spiri- 
tual operation: in the service appropriated to 
the dead, every one was styled a Christian, 
whereas many who were thus honoured were 
merely so in external profession; and the Atha- 
nasian creed was repugnant to that scriptural 
declaration which promised salvation to all 
who believed in Christ. They at length re- 
solved to renounce the general assent which 
they had given at their ordination to the thirty- 
nine articles, the homilies, and the prayer book, 
while they readily acquiesced in particular 
clauses of those branches of oar religious sys 
tem; and, being conscientious men, they re- 
signed their ecclesiastical preferments, which 
they considered as the wages of error, if not 
of iniquity. They then began to exercise their 
new ministry in the vicinity of Taunton; but, 
being considered as Antinomians, they were 
not so far respected as to be enabled to make 
great progress in the work of proselytism. 
They agreed with the Methodists in their opin- 
ion" of faith, which alone, they thought, could 
produce a sinner's justification; and, when it 
was argued against them that they did not sufr 
ficiently inculcate the axiom of religious obe- 
dience, they alleged that their enforcement of 
the principle or the theory would lead to tlie 
requisite practice. They believed (as fkr as 
we can judge from the opinions of some indi- 
viduals of their number) that Christ existed 
with God before the creation of the present 
world, and that he is the proper object of reli- 
gious worship, the prophet, priest, and king of 
Ihe church; and they leaned to the doctrine of 
election, without making it so prominent a part 
of tlieir system as the rigid Calvinists do. 
With regard to the Trinity, they held a middle 
course between the orthodox clergy and the 
Unitarians. Some variations have occurred in 
their opinions since their original secession; 
but these are of little moment, and axe such as 
might reasonably be expected from sectaries 
who have not framed a deliberate creed. 

The reveries of Joanna Southcott we men- 
tioned on a former occasion. She continued 
her delusions long after the commencement of 
this century, and not only retained her influ- 
ence over her original followers, but drew ma- 
ny more into her train. A seal, bearing the 
initials of her name, which she pretended to 
have accidentally feund when she was at work 
in her master's house, furiiished her with a pre- 
tence for declaring that she was authorized by 



Providence to propagate a new revelation; and, 
in the midst of her spiritual avocations, she de- 
rived temporal advantage ftom the sale of seal- 
ed passports for the admission of the faithful 
into the celestial regions. Near the close of 
her life, in the year 1814, she impudently an- 
nounced herself as the future mother (though 
a virgin) of the' Shiloh promised in holy writ. 
Her followers now became still more numerous, 
and by their senseless liberality, presents were 
lavished upon the supposed object of divine &• 
vour, that the approaching birth might be ce 
lebrated with due splendour. The lady, how- 
ever, died without enjoying' the honour of being 
a mother. Many of her friends would not believe 
that she was actually dead, and fondly expect- 
ed the speedy resuscitation of the spark of 
hfe: but, after an anxious suspense of four days, 
they resigned their hopes, and suffered her to 
be consigned, like an ordinary mortal, to the 
grave. Her chaplain then declared, that she 
had renounced, on her death-bed, the visions 
of her disordered brain; yet there are still, it is 
said, many who are not ashamed to own that 
they yet follow her opinionsi It might have 
been supposed that her recantation would have 
put an end to the delusion: but, even in en- 
.lightened times, the most senseless fanaticism 
will occasionally take possession of weak heads 
and narrow minds. 

Compared, with the wild fanaticism of Joan- 
na, the sentiments of Dr. Alexander Tilloch 
may even seem reasonable. He was a philoso- 
phical and scientific man, who differed in some 
respects from the established church. He and 
his friends assumed the denomination of Chris- 
tian Dissenters, declaring, at the same time, 
that tliey were slaves to no sect, though it was 
supposed that they entertained opinions similar 
to those of the Sandemanians. They profess- 
ed a determination of directing their conduct 
by the rules and injunctions of the Scriptures, 
and went so far in the formation of a sect as 
to appoint two elders for the administration of 
their spiritual concerns. The death of the phi- 
losopher, in the year 1825, probably dissolved 
the association; for we do not hear of its con- 
tinuance. ' 

An attempt to form a religious party at Co- 
ventry may here be mentioned, though its fea- 
tures are not so marked as to e^ntitle it to the 
d.ritinotion of a new sect. The members call 
themselves Samaritans, and we hope that their 
philanthropy gives them a just claim to the ho- 
nourable appellation. They resemble the Qua- 
kers in the plainness of their apparel, in their 
allowance of female preachers, and their absti- 
nence from oaths; but they seem to lean more 
to the doctrines of the Methodists than to those 
of any other sect. 

A zealot named Muloch lately endeavoured 
to create a sect, by exclaiming against the cor- 
ruptions of Chriptiaility, and proposing such a 
reform as would,^in his opinion, render that re 
ligion niuch more efGcacious and salutary than 
it now is. By drawing the people about him 
at Oxford, and exhorting them to adopt his 
opinions and advice, he exposed himself to an 
attack from the supporters of orthodoxy : but the 
riot had no serious consequences. In his con- 
duct toward the members of his society, he has 
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shown himself to be more influenced by the 
arbitrary and intemperate spirit of Knox than 
the ooncihatory mildness of Melancthon. 

Having thus treated of the established church, 
and also noticed the deliberate secessions from 
its rules and ordinances, we advert to mission- 
ary concerns, in which both the orthodox and 
the heterodox are disposed to concur. Missions 
had been occasionally undertaken before the 
current century; but it is only in our times 
that the attempts of British subjects with that 
view have assumed a regular and systematic 
form. The English, for ages, were very slow 
in the promotion of missionary labours. They 
thought more of tlieir immediate concerns than 
of foreign undertakings, and were content with 
the secure enjoyment of their religion at home, 
without troubling themselves about the faith 
or the piety of the rest of the world. Desul- 
tory attempts, indeed, were occasionally made 
for the conversion of the slaves in our colonies, 
and also of the neighbouring savages; and, af- 
ter the establishment of the Society for the 
propagation of the Gospel, in Foreign Farts, 
either zealous and adventurous clergymen, or 
pious and well educated laymen, were regu- 
larly employed in that salutary work; yet their 
operations were conducted on a small scale, 
and the government did not add its energetic 
weight to the scheme, but merely suffered it 
to take its course under that nominal encou- 
ragement which it derived from a royal char- 
ter. A new ebullition of zeal, however, in 
this cause, appeared before the close of tl;p last 
century, and it has so far increased in vigour, 
as to form one of the marked features of the 
age in which we live. The &st stimulus in our 
time appears to have been given by a mecha- 
nic of the name of Carey, and John Thomas, 
an equally zealous Christian. The former, 
being strongly inclined to preach the Gospel, 
had solicited and obtained the honour of ordi- 
nation among the Baptists; and, at a meeting 
of his brethren, he proposed a question relative 
to the practicability of an effective diffusion of 
evangelical truth among the pagan communi- 
ties. As the other ministers concurred, with 
him in the affirmative opinion, he went with 
his family to India, accompanied by his friend, 
who had already preached to the Hindoos in 
Bengal. They were afterwards joined by some 
other missionaries, but v^ere checked in their 
pious operations by the British government, 
and therefore gladly toolc refuge in the Danish 
town of Serampore, where tliey opened a 
school, and converted some of the natives to 
Christianity. The marquis Wellesley at length 
allowed them to travel in those provinces which 
he governed; but this permission, far from be- 
ing fully granted, was arbitrarily restricted. 
The missionaries, however, prosecuted their 
course without murmuring, and in some mea- 
sure diminished the number of Pagans. 

While Mr. Carey and his associates were 
thus employed, a scheme ^of conversion was 
formed, in the year 1800, on a grand and com- 
prehensive plan, by the ministers and friends 
of the established church, and the institution 
was denominated the ' Church Missionary So- 
ciety to Africa and the East,' with a proviso 
that the ostensible limitation of the efforts of 



its members and missionaries should not ' bind 
them to an exclusion of their attempts from 
any other unoccupied place, which might pre- 
sent a prospect of success to their labours.' 
The leaders of the society at first resolved that 
none but those who had received episcopal or- 
dination should act on these occasions; but, 
when it was found difficult to procure a suffi- 
cient number of clerical missionaries, catechists 
wei-e employed in the propagation of the Chris- 
tian doctrines and the enforcement of salutary 
precepts. For the promotion of these objects, 
pecuniary contributions were earnestly solicit- 
ed in all parts of the kingdom and of its de- 
pendencies; and even the smallest donations 
were thankfully accepted. During many years 
the produce was very inconsiderable^ the zeal 
of the nation not being sufficiently awakened: 
yet the fund of the society continued to in- 
crease, and .its income has enabled it to esta- 
blish nine grand missions: these are extended 
over forty-two stations, comprehending 255 
schools, in which about 1 ,350 adults and 11 ,500 
children are instructed in religion and the ele- 
ments of Uterature.* For 3ie use of these 
pupils and other inhabitants of the country 
about these stations, the Scriptures have been 
printed in a great variety of languages, and 
useful tracts, composed in a familiar style, 
have been circulated. As a specimea of the 
effect of these pious labours, the growing civi- 
hzation of the colony of Sierra Leone may be 
mentioned with pleasure. , Two-thirds of its 
population consist of negroes, (rescued from 
the hands of base and infamous dealers in 
slaves,) the majority of whom, by the care 
and example of Christian instructors, have 
been so far civilized" as to become quiet and 
friendly neighbours, industrious artisans and 
agriculturists, and devout frequenters of places 
of worship. 

Other instances of missionary success may 
be drawn from many of the inhabited spots in 



* To this institution, and other Bchemes calculated 
for religious purposes, tlie subjects of the British em- 
pire are now more liberal than they ever were be- 
fore our time. For instance, in the year 1822, they 
contributed a sum nearly amounting to 352,000^ — a 
subscription far exceeding the revenues of some Ger- 
man principalities. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society received much more than a fourth part of 
this sum; the next receipts, in point of magnitude, 
accrued to the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; the next, to the Church Missionary Institu- 
tion; the London and Wesleyan Missionary Socie- 
ties obtained the next proportion; the Societyforthe 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts had a 
smaller, yet a considerable share; then came the 
Baptist Missionary Institution, and'^the Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews. The five societies 
which received the smallest sums were the following; 
— one which was established for the promotion of 
religious knowledge among the poor, one for the dis 
tribution of the Scriptures among seamen in the 
mercantile service, one for the diifusion of orthodox 
tracts, and Sunday School Society, and the Irish So- 
ciety of London. This enumeration, though partial 
(for the list then published included thirty-one asso- 
ciations,) serves to evince the proportional interest 
taken- by the public in these "pious undertakings. 
Many might think that the Gospel Society deserved 
the most marked encouragement from the contribu- 
tors; but we have no right to blame, in this instance, 
the exercise of private" discretion. The.se associa- 
tiona undoubtedly reflect great credit on the country 
to which we belong; and we trust that the zeal by 
which they are fostered will not suffer any abate- 
ment. 
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the Pacific Ocean. In the Society Islands,. in 
particular, a great change has taken place. 
The manners and deportment of the natives 
are comparatively civilized; their morals are 
much less depraved, and (says a reverend gen- 
tleman) a " system of idolatry has been anni- 
hilated, which was reared by treachery and 
crime, and had for ages, through the terrors 
which it inspired, kept the population in a 
ste.te of abject wretchedness. " The Scriptures 
have been translated into that language which, 
with little variation of dialect, is diffused over 
many clusters of islands m the wide extent of 
the Pacific; and, in various places, public 
meetings are annually holden by the chieftains, 
to deliberate on the most eflfectual means of 
propagating that religion which they consider 
as a great blessing, communicated to them by 
the servants of God and the friends of mankind. 
As the success of these labours, however, 
appeared to be partial and limited, it was found 
expedient to quicken, at intervals, the zeal of 
the- public. It was therefore stated, in a late 
address from the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge, that the great increase 
of population in those territories to which its 
operations had been more particularly directed, 
rendered a Considerable augmentation of the 
number of missionaries and school-masters ne- 
cessary for the useful prosecution of its career, 
although these now exceeded 200 in the Ame- 
rican colonies alone; that, ' with a view to the 
formation of a body of native clergy for the 
service of the colonies, the society had contri- 
buted largely to the support of the King's 
College (at Windsor in Nova Scotia,) by an 
annual grant and by the endowment of divinity 
scholarships and exhibitions;' that the directors 
of its funds had also made frequent grants to- 
ward the erection of churches in the infant 
settlements, and had been greatly instrumental 
in diffusing the national system of education 
over every part of the Trans-Atlantic colonies; 
and that ano^er source of expenditure had 
been opened by the extended colonization of 
the southern parts of Africa and the interior of 
New Holland. Thus religious instruction and 
elementary learning were happily combined. 

The systematic addition of the duty of the 
school-master to that of the missionary, arose 
&om the zeal of the Rev. Dr. Bell, who, wish- 
ing t8 render ordinary scholarship more gene- 
ral, introduced a system of elementary educa- 
tion more comprehensive with-Tegard to the 
number of pupils, and more rapid in its pro- 

f-ess, tlian the ordinary mode of instruction, 
he supporters of the scheme boasted that 500 
boys and girls might be taught to read and 
write, and to perform the common rules of 
arithmetic, sooner than fifty in the usual way. 
The plan chiefly consisted in simultaneous dic- 
tation to a large assemblage, and in the em- 
ployment of a number of instructors gradually 
selected from the aggregate number of the 
pupils. 

The scheme has an air of quackery; but it 
has been practised with such success, in the 
national schools of Great Britain, and in vari- 
ous parts of the continent, that there are more 
leaders an'd writers than at any former period. 
It is now a prevaiKng wish that all the inhabi- 



tants of this, and every other country, should 
receive instruction in reading and writing: but 
the proposal has been condemned by some pre- 
judiced men of the higher class of society, who 
pretend that the plebeian learners would thus 
sooner imbibe ideas of reform and false doc- 
trines of every kind, or, from the pride of learn- 
ing, would contract ideas too high for the sta- 
tions which they might eventually fill. In re- 
ply to these objections we may remark, that 
principles of pretended reform may be taught 
to individuals 'who cannot read, and whose il- 
literacy will render them less able to detect 
the fallacies of the artful teacher; and, in the 
next place, that the instruction derivable by 
the poor from this plan, though useful, will 
not be of so elevated a kind as to inspire them 
with overweening pride or vanity, oj give 
them a disgusi to the meanness of ordinary 
occupations. 

The labours of the missionaries in the West 
Indies were exposed to a serious check by the 
commotions which arose at Barbadoes in the 
year 1823. Apprehending that the parliament 
might be induced to put an end to slavery, and 
knowing that measures had been taken to re- 
press the shameful tyranny of the planters, the 
leading men in that island exclaimed against 
the ' villanous Afi'ican Society,' calumniated 
the characters of Mr. Wilberforce and his 
friends, and denounced vengeance against the 
Methodist missionaries, whom they accused of 
instigating the negroes and miilattoes to disaf- 
fection and sedition. The charge was ill- 
founded; yet many persons of reputed respec- 
tability encouraged the white rabble of Bridge- 
town to insult and harass the Methodists and 
their friends, and' demolish their meeting 
houses. The chief preacher fled in conster- 
nation- to the island of St. Vincent; those who 
remained at Barbadoes were not allowed to 
act as ministers, and no other missionaries 
were suffered to land. The parliament ex- 
pressed its indignation at these outrages; but 
we do not find that any steps were taken for 
the punishment of the perpetrators. This for- 
bearance excited strong animadversion when 
contrasted with the cruel treatment of the 
slaves in Demarara, many of whom, for an un- 
willingness to work, and for some riotous acts, 
were sacrificed, under the forms of justice, to 
the vindictive rage of the planters. 

The late appointment of several bishops for 
the West Indies will, it is hoped, produce, by 
the influence of their examples and persua- 
sions, a better spirit among the white popula-. 
tion, and promote the conversion and enlight- 
enment of the people of colour and the ne- 
groes. But it is necessary, for the due accom- 
plishment of these desirable purposes, that the 
new prelates should be more active and zea- 
lous than those of Europe. 

In the United States of North America, the 
episcopal appointments are still kept up, and 
the other rehgious communities and'congrega- 
tions are in that regular progress which proves 
that the nation is not ungodly, although the 
laws and government do not ordain or recog- 
nize, as in the European states, the superiority 
of a particular creed or mode of worship. 
Hence there is no occasion for the grant of 
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ioleration, as that term implies an. allowance, 
by the ruling power, of such doctrines, cere- 
monies, and practices, as are not exactly con- 
sonant with the established system. As no 
community predominates over another, all are 
equal in the eye of the law; the Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, the Jews and Roman Ca- 
tholics, the Moravians and Quakers, are per- 
fectly on a level. 

Among the more recent rfeligious communi- 
ties beyond the Atlantic, the Shakers seem to 
have excited the greatest degree of attention. 
Having mentioned their origin and their doc- 
trines on a former occasion, we now state some 
particulars respecting their manners and con- 
duct. Even while they disallow marriage, 
and do not permit a man to touch a woman 
on any occasion or pretence, they are' assem- 
bled in families. The males and temales occu- 
py different apartments in the same house, and 
have separate tables, but meet occasionally for 
.'Society and Ikbour, as well as fi)r religious ser- 
vice. They exercise all the useful" arts and 
manufactures among themselves, without be- 
ing indebted to persons of other persuasions 
for the least assistance. As far as they conve- 
niently can, they have every thing in com- 
mon; and, when new members are admitted, 
they' are required to assign their property to 
the directorsof the society for the general be- 
nefit. They profess to follow the advice of 
the apostle, " Let all things be done decently 
and in order." In one respect they appear to 
be disorderly; for, in the midst of their public 
worship, they sing and dance like maniacs: 
yet they have "method in their madness." 
Upon the whole, they forni a quiet, inoffen- 
sive, and apparently virtuous community. 

Another sect (if indeed a religious party in 
a country which has no established national 



creed can properly be called a sect) has arisen 
in North America; but it is little known, and 
not very prevalent. Mr. Rees, a Welsh cler- 
gyman, transported himself to America with 
the benevolent view of propagating Chris- 
tianity in that form which he considered as the 
mpst pure and genuine, or rather in that way 
which would leave every one at liberty to fol- 
low his own opinion in points which were not 
essential, while he acknowledged Christ as his 
only head. He proposed that the society which 
should be instituted should be styled the Chris-' 
tian Church, and that no other guide than the 
New Testament should be allowed to its mem- 
bers; and a secondary part of his scheme was 
the propagation of the Gospel among the hea- 
then communities. While he laboured to make 
religious converts, he endeavoured, with equal 
zeal, to put an end to the existence of slavery 
in the United States; but he did not, either in 
this or in his other pursuit, meet with that suc- 
cess which his good intehtions deserved. 

Thus we have taken a cursory survey of the 
state of Christia.nity, both in the eastern and 
western hemispheres, and its progress during 
the first quarter of the present centUry. Some 
progress it has unquestionably made, although 
its increase has not been so great as its zealous 
friends wished or expected. Its movements, 
depending on human agency, are necessarily 
slow; and, if no miracles should intervene, 
many ages may elapse, before the majority of 
the pagan nations, of the Jewish tribes, and 
of the followers of the Arabian pseudo-pro- 
phet, shall be numbered among the votaries of 
that system which we conscientiously follow 
and earnestly recommend. In the mean time, 
let Christians preserve their faith unimpaired, 
and exhibit, to unbelievers, impressive exam 
pies of piety ^d virtue. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

BY DR. MACLAINE. 



The following Tables have been Qompiled with much attention and pains ftoQi the best au- 
thors; and it is therefore hoped that they will be considered as an Jiiaeful addition to Dr. Mo- 
sheim's work; and the more so, as they are not confined to the persons and things contained in it. 

The dates, that are placed in the tables which contain the sovereign princes and popes, 
ore designed to mark the year of their decease. 

As seyeral of the Ecclesiastical and Theological Writers, mentioned in these Tables, deserre a 
pl^ce also among profane authors, on account of their philosophical, literary, or historical pro- 
ductions; so their names will be repeated in the two distinct heads that contain the learned 
men of each century. 

It is'farther to be observed, that the Romish church, even long before the time of the Refor- 
mation, looked upon many persons as heretics, whom we, on our principles, cannot consider in 
the same light, and whose doctrines really tended to promote that reformation in which we 
glory. I have therefore, in many places, added the words real or reputed after heretics, rather 
uian seem to submit, in this point, to the decisions of a superstitious church. 



CENTURY I. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 



RoTimn Emperors:—*.. D.— Augustus, 14. Tiberius, 37. Caligula, 41. Claudius, 54. Nero, 68. Galba, 69. 
Otho, 69. Vitelliua, 70. Vespasian, 79. Titus, 81. Domitian, 96. Nerva, 98. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS 0;P ROME. 

The succession of the first bishops of Rome is a matter full of intricacy and ob^urity.— We shall 
herein follow the learned bishop Pearson. Linus. Anacletus. Clement. Evaristus. Alexander.^ The 
dates of the deaths of the Roman pontiffs are not the same in the accounts of chronologiats. Patau, 
Fleury, Pearson, Marcel, Pfaff, Bower, Lenglet, and others, differ frequently in this respect; and their 
differences sometimes are considerable. For example, the death of pope Anicetus is placed, by Fetau 
and Lenglet, in the year 161, by Pearson and Pfaff in 162, by Fleury, Walch, and Bower, in 168. As 
it is impossible to reconcile the^e historians, and difficult oftei^L to decide which calculates best, we shall 
follow Pearson and Pfaff as the surest guides. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

The Evangelists and Apostles. The three Apostolic Fathers, Clement, Barnabas, Hermae. Philo, the 
Jew. Flavins Josephus. These are almost all the genuine ecclesiastical writers of ithe tirst century, 
whose works are now extant; for the supposed letter of Christ to Abgarus, the -Gospels, Acts,. Epistles, 
and Liturgies, that have (beside those which we esteem canonical) been .attributed to the Apostles — as 
also the Epistles ^of Mary to Ignatius and others — the Acts of Pilate — the Epistles of Seneca to St. Paul, 
&c., must be considered as apocryphal and spurious.i The works that hear the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, were forged in the fifth century. 



HERETICS. 



Uositheus. Simon Magus. The Gnostics, Cerinthusi Hymensus, Philetus, who together with Demas 
and Diotrephes, are rather to be considered as apostates than as heretics. The Nicolaitans. Ebion, The 
Nazarenes. N. B. The Ebionites and Nazarenes, though generally placed by the learned in the first cen- 
tury, yet belong more properly to the second. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS. 

The tax of Augustus Cssar. The birth of Cllrist. The offerings presented to Jesus Christ by the Wise 
Men from the East. The Pour Passovers celebrated by Christ. John the Baptist beheaded. Christ's 
miracles, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension. The descent of the Holy Ghost. St. Stephen, the 
first Martyr. The conversion of St. Paiil. Institution of jlgapm, or Feasts of Charity. Baptism is ad- 
ministered by immersion; Several Christian Churches founded. The first persecution under Nero. The 
Vol. IL— S4 
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oracles reduced to silence, a dubious, or rather a fabulous story. The destruction of Jerusalem. The ac- 
counts of a dispute between St. Peter and Simon the magician at Rome, and of the erection of a statue 
to the latter in that city, seem idle Actions. The second persecution of the Christians under Domi- 
tian. St. John thrown into a caldron of bailing oil, a doubtful story. The adventures of ApoUonms 
Tyaneua. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Titus Livius. Germanicus. Gratius. Ovid. Hyginus. Labeo. Valerius Maximus. Phsdrus. Ver- 
rius Flaccus. Strabo. Dionysius of Alexandria. Seneca, the rhetorician. Seneca, the philosopher and 

S)et. Velleius Paterculus. Cremutius. Isidore of Charax. Oelsus, the physician. Massurius Sabinus. 
idymus of Alexandria. Cocceius Nerva. Philo the Jew. Pomponius M€la. Columella. Reminiua 
Palsemon. Votienus. Servilius Marcus. Annieus Oornutus. Xiucan. Andromachus. Petronius. Per- 
«ius. Epictetus. Dioscorides. Flaviua Josephus. Silius Italicus. Valerius Flaccus. Pliny the Elder. 
Pliny the Younger. Asconiua Pedianua. Plinius Valerianus. Juvenal. Martial. Statins. Frontinua. 
Quintilian. Dion Chrysostom. Tacitus. PMegon. Apion. Tlrogus Pompeius. Athenodorua. 



CENTURY II. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 



Roman Emperors: — a., d.— Trajan,ill7. Adrian, 138. Anton. PiuB, 161. M* Antoninus, 180. L. Verus 
Commodus, 192. Pertinax, 193. Did. JuUanus, 193. Niger, 194. Albinus, 197. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME. 

XyBlus or Sixtus, 127. Telesphorua, 138. Hyginus, 150. Pius I., 153. Anicetus, 162. Soter, 172. Eleu- 
tberiuB, 185. Victor, 196. 



E0CLESIASTEC4L AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Ignatiua of Anttoch. Polycarp. Justin Martyr. Hegesippus. Theophilua of Antiocb, the first who 
ma3e use of the word Trinity to express the distinction of what divines call persons in the Godhead. 
The Christian church is very little obliged to him for his invention. The use of this and other unscrip- 
tural terms, to which men attach either no ideas, or iilse ones, has wounded ch.nrity and peace, without 
promoting truth and knowledge. It has produced heresies of the worst kind. — Melito. Tatian.* Papias. 
Claudius ApoUinaris. Hermias. Athenagoras. Clemens Alexandrinus. Tertullian, Aquila. Theodo- 
tion.' Symmachus. The unknown author of the Sibylline oracles. Iren£Eua. Polycrates. Dionysius of 
Corinth. Pantaenus. Quadratus. Add to these several fragments of the writings of some of the princi- 
pal heretics mentioned in the following table. These fragments are collected by Cotelerius^ Grabe, &c. 



HERETICS. 



Nazarenes. Gnostics. Cainites. Elxai. Saturninus. The MiDenarians. Basilides. Isidore, the 
Son. Carpocrates and his followers. Marcellina and Epiphanes. Frodicus, the chief of the Adamites.' 
Valentine and his followers. *Tatian supposed to be the chief of the Encratites, Hydroparastates, anc 
Apotactics. Ptolomsus Secundus. Cerdo. Marcion. Florinus. The Docetffi, or Phantasiasts. The 
Melitonians. The Saccophori. Severians. Ophites. Artotyrites. Theodotus, the Tanner, chief of the 
AlogL Montanus. Tertullian. Priscilla and Maximilla, who were called Montanists, Cataphrygea 
and Pepuzians. The Sethites and Abelites. Heracleon. Bassus. Colarbasus. Blastus- Mark. The 
Valentinians. Bardesanes. Hermogenes. Apelles. Praxeas, the chief of the Patropasslans, Seleucus 
and Hermias. Artemon. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS, AND RELIGIOUS RITES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Third persecution under Trajan, mitigated by the intercession of Pliny, the Younger. Fourth perse 
cution under Adrian. Fifth Persecution under Antoninus Pins, continued under Marcus Aurelius and Lu- 
cius Verus. Conversion of the Germans and Gauls, and (if we may give credit to Bede) of the Britons. 
The Thundering Legion — a dubious event. Insurrections of the Jews against the Romans. Sedition and 
slaughter of that people under the standards of Barcocheba, the false Messiah. The Jews are driven ftom 
Jerusalem. Horrible calumnies thrown out agqinst the Christiana by Lucian, Crescens, Celsus, and the 
Pagans in general. The perusal of the Sibylline Oracles prohibited by an imperial edict. Christian assem- 
blies are held on Sundays, and other stated days, in private houses, and in the burying-places of Martyrs. 
Infant baptism and sponsors used in this century. Various festivals and fasts established. A distihe- 
tion formed between bishops and presbyters, who, with the deacons and readers, are the only orders 
of ecclesiastics known in this century. The sign of ^the cross and anointing used. The custom of praying 
towards the East introduced. • 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Arrian. Aulus Gellius. Plutarch. Florus. Celsus, the lawyer. OSnomaua Philo of Phoenicia. Ptolemy, 
the astronomer and geographer. Salvias Julianius. Seutonius. Apollonius, the philosopher. Appian. 
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Pronto. Maximua Tyrius. Taurus Calvisius. Apuleius. Artemidorua. Lucian. Numenes. Fauea- 
niae. Polyffinus. Sextus Empiricua. Athenisup. Julius Pollux. Diogenes Laertius. Gallienus. Am- 
momus Saccas. Priscus. Cephalion. Aristides. Hermogenes, who at the age of Seventeen published 
jus Khetonc; at twenty, his Book on Ideas; and, at twenty-five, is said to have forgotten all that he had 
'yarned. Justin Martyr. Theophylus of Antioch. Chrysorus. Marcus Antoninus. Haipocrationi 
Atnenagoras. Celsus, the philosopher. Julinus Solinus. Plotinus. Papinian. 



CENTURY III. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 

Roman Emperors: — a. d.— ServeruB,211. Caracalla, 217. Geta, 313. Macrinus, 3^8. Heliogabalus, 333. 
Severus Alexander, 335. Maximin, 337. Gordian I. II., 337. Fupienus and Balbiirua, 338. Gordian III., 344' 
Pbilip the Arabian, supposed to have been the first Christian emperor, 250. Decius, 353. Gallus and 
Volusianua, 253. iEmilianus, 253. Valerian, 359. Gallienus, 268. Claudius II., 370. Ciuintilius, 370. 
Aurelian, 375. Tacifus. 375. Florianus, 276. Frobus, 383. Carus, 383. Carinus, 284. Nu^erianus, 284. 
Diocletian. Maximian. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME. 

Zephyrinua, 319. CallistuB, 334. Urban, 331. Pontianus, 235. Anterus, 336. Fabianus, 35^. CbrneliuSt 
S54. A contest between him and Novatian Lucius, 356. Stephen, 358. Sixtus II., 359. Dionysius, 370. 
Felix, 275. Eutychlanus, 383. ; Caius Marceliinus, 296. 

■ i- 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

The author of the Acts of Ferpetua and Felicitas. Minutius Felix. Hippolytus. Ammonius. Julius 
Africanus. ^Origen^ Cyprian. Novatian. Gregory Thaum. Dionysius of Alexandria. Pamphilus. Ana- 
tolius. Arnobius Africanua. Commodianus. Archelaus. Lucianus. Hesychius. Methodius. Theog- 
nostus. Malchion. Paul of Sanaosata. Stephen, R. Font. Eusebius, a deacon of Alexandria. Diony' 
sius, R. Pont. Basilides, Bishop of Pentapolis. Victorinus. Prudentius. 



HERETICS. 



Adelphius. Aquilinus., Manes, the chief of the Manicheans. Hierax. Noetus. Sabellius. Beryllus. 
Paul of Samosata. Nov'atians. Patropassians. Arabians. Cathari, Valesians. Frivatus. A schism 
between Stephen and Cyprian, concerning the r^-baptizing of heretics. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS, AND RELIGIOUS RITES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Sixth Persecution under Severus, in which Leonidas, Irenaeus, Victor, bishop of Rome, Ferpetua, Felicitas, 
and others, suffer martyrdom. Seventh Persecution (after one under Maximin) under Decius, in which 
Fabianu9,the Roman pontiff, Babylas, Alexander, and others, suffer martyrdom. Eighth Persecution under 
Valerian, in which those more illustrious martyrs, Cyprian, Lucius, Stephen I. Sixtus I. and Laurentius, 
suffer for the faith. Ninth Persecution under Diocletian, Maximian, Galerius, and Maiimln, much more 
cruel than the preceding, and famous for the martyrd^om of the Theban Legion, which however is a very 
dubious story. The Jewish Talmud and Targum composed in this century. -The Jews are allowed to re- 
turn into Palestine. Jewish schools erected at Babylon, Sora, and other places. Remarkable deaths of 
those who persecuted the Christians, related by Tertullian, Eusebius, and Lucius Ciecilius. Many illustri- 
ous men, and Roman senutors, converted to Christianity. The origin of the monastic life derived from 
the austere manners of Paul the Theban, the first hermit. Diocletian assumes the name and honours due 
to Jupiter, and orders the people to worship him. Religious rites are greatly multiplied in this century; 
altars used; wax tapera employed. Public churches, called in Greek Kojiaxa, built for the celebration of di- 
vine worship. The pagan mysteries injudiciously imitated in many respects by Christians. The tasting 
of milk and honey, previous to baptism, introduced. The person is anointed before and after that holy 
rite— receives a crown, and goes arrayed in white for some time after. The story of the seven sleepers of 
EphesuB, and the martyrdom of Ursula, and the 11,000 British Virgins, the principal fables invented in 
this century. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

iEIiua Maurus. Oppian, the Poet. Q,uintus Sereh. Sammonicus. Julius Africanus. Aeolus. Dio 
Cassius. Ulpian. Ephorus. Censorinus. O. Curius Fortunatus. Herodian. Nicagoras. Amelius. 
Gentilianus. Erennius. Dexippus. Cassius Longinus. Julius Capitolinua. .^lius Lampridius. Tre- 
helliurPolIio. Porphyry, ^fius Spartianus, Flavins Vopiacus, M. Aurel. Olymp. Nemesianus. Al. 
exander, a Greek philosopher. Philostratus. Julius Paulus. Sextua Pomponius. Herennius. Modestinua. 
Hennogenianua. Palladius Rutilius. Taurus .iGmilianua. Justin. Julius Calphurnius.~ Arnobius. 
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CENTURY IV. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 



Roman Emperora:—*.. a. — Diocletian and ATaximian abdicate the empire in the year 305. Galerius, 311. 
Constantius, 306. Constantine the Great, 337. His adversaries, Maximin, 313. Maxentius, 312. Lici- 
nius, 325. Constantine II., 338. Constantius, 301. Constans, 350. Julian, the Apostate, 363. Jovian, 364. 
Valentinian, 375. Valens, 378. Gratian, 383. Valentinian XL, 392. Theodosiua the Great, 395. The 
divisions of the Roman Empire into the Eastern and Western Empires. [The Visigoths settle in Gaul 
and Spain about the end of this century.'] Athanaric, 383. Alaric. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME. 

Marccllintis, 304. Marceltus, 309. Eueebius, 311. Melchiades, 313. Sylvester, 335. Mark, 336. Julius, 
352. Llberilis, 367. A sChism between Liberius and Felix. Damasus, 384. A new schism between thia 
pontiff and Ursinus. Siricius, 398. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Lactantius Firm. Lucius Ccecilius. Dorotheus, bishop of Tyre. Eusebius, bishop of Csesarea. Cop 
stantine the Great. Eustathius, bishop of Antioch. Commodianus. Alexander, bishop of Alexandria. 
Juveilcus. Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. Atitonius, who (with Paul the hermit) was the £irst.inBti- 
tutor of the monastic life. Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra. Theodore, bishop of Heraclea. Julius, bishop 
of Rome. Jul. Firm. Maternus. Pachpmius. Eusebius, bishop of Emessa. Serapion. Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem. Hilarius, bishop of Poictiers. Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari. Phcebadi us, bishop of Agen. Eu 
nomius. Zeno, bishop of Verona. Titus, bishop of Bostra. Damacus, bishop of Rome. Epiphanius, 
bishop of Salamis. Optatus, bishop of Milevi. Pacianus. Marius Victorinus. Liberius, bishop of Rome. 
Ephraim the Syrian. Didymua of Alex. Basil, bishop of Ciesarea. Gregory, bishop of Nazianzum. Gre- 
gory, bishop of Nyssa. Amphilochius, bishop of Iconjum. Hegesippus. Apoilinaris, Father and Son. 
Eusebius, bishop of Verceil. Diodore, bishop of Tarsus. Proba Falconia. The three Macarii. Ambrose. 
Jerome. Rufhnus. Fhilastrius. Paulinus, bishop of Nola. Augustin. John Chrysostom. 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED. 

The.Manichseans disguised under the denominations of Encratite?, Apofactics, Saccophori, Hydropa 
rastates, and Solitaries. Arius and his followers, who were divided into Euuomians, Semiarians, Eusebi- 
ans, Horaoiousians, Acacians, and Paathyrians. Photinus, Apoilinaris,- Father and Son. Macedonius. The 
Anthropomorphites. Frisoillian. Andasus. The Messalians,orEuchites. Collyridians. Eustathians. Colu- 
thus. Helvidius. Bonosus. Vigilantius. Three schisms of the Meletians, and Luciferians, and Donatists. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS, AND RELIGIOUS RITES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

The Tenth, Persecution continued. The Athanaaians or Orthodox persecuted by Constantius, who was 
an Arian, and by Valena, who ordered 80 of their deputies, all ecclesiastics, to be put on board of a ship, 
to which fire was s^t as soon as it had cleared the coast. The Christians persecuted by Sapor. The sup- 
posed conversion of Constantine the Great, by a vision representing a fiery cross in the air. First General 
council. It was held at Nice in 325. In it the opinions of Arius were condemned, and the popes declared 
merely equal in digfiity to other Christian bjshops^. A second general council is held in the year 3S1, at 
Constantinople, in which the errors of Macedonius are condemned. Remarkable progress jof the Chris- 
tian religion eimong the Indians, Goths, Marcomanni, and Iberians. The famous donation of Constantine 
in favour of the Roman see— a mere fable. The miraculous defeat of Eugenius by Theodosiue. Julian's 
attempt to invalidate the predictions of the prophets.iy encouraging the Jews to rebuild the temple of Je- 
rusalem, defeated by an eartliquake and fiery eruption. Seethe learned bishop Warburton's interesting 
and ingenious work, entitled Julian. Theodosius the Great is obliged by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, to da 
public penance for the slaughter of the Thessalonians. The Eucharist was, during this century, adminis- 
tered in some places to infants and persons deceased. Something like the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
is maintained, and the ceremony of the elevation used in the celebration of the Eucharist. The council 
of Elvira in Spain, held in the year 305, not only solemnly forbids the adoration of pictures or images, but 
even prohibits the use of them. The use of incense and of the censer, with several other superstitious 
rites, introduced. — The churches are considered as externally holy, the saints are invoked, images used, and 
the Cross worshipped. The clerical order augmented by new ranks of ecclesiastics, such as archdeacons, 
country bishops, archbishops, metropolitans, exarchs, &c. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

^lius Donatus. Servius. Hclladius. Andronicus Nonius. Marcellus. Sext. Aurelius Victor. Max- 
imus of Smyrna, who is supposed to have taught the emperor Julian magic. Oribases. Eutr(^ius. Liba- 
niua. Ausonius. Pappus, the famous mathematician. Prudentius. Rufus Festus. Avienus. Themis- 
tms. Flavins VegetiuB. Hierocles. Julian. Ammianus Marcellinus. Symmachus. Lactantius. Jam 
blichus. iSliua Lampridius. Eusebius of Csesarea. Jul. Firmicus Maternus. Chalcidius. Fomponiusf. 
Festus. QuintusCurtius, Macrobius. 
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CENTURY V. 



SOVEREIGN TRINCES. 



Emperors of the West: — a. n.— Honorius, 423. Valentinian III., 455. Maximua, 455. Avitus, 456.. Ma- 
jorianus, 461. Severus, 465. Anl!lemiiJSi473. Olybrius, 472. Glyceriua, deposed in 474. Julius Nepos, deposed 
in 475. Romulus Augustulus, who reigned till the S3d of August, when Odoacer took the title of king of 
Italy, and put an end to tho western empire. Kings of Italy: — Odoacer, 493. Theodoric. Emperors of 
the £fla«.'— Arcadiua, 408. Theodoaius II., 450. Marcianus, 457. Leo I., 474. Leo II., 474. Zeno Isaur» 
491. Anaatasiua; Oothic Kings of Spain:— AX^ric, All. Ataulphus, 415. Sigeric,415. Valliai^420. The- 
odoric, 451. Thorismond, 452. Theodoric II., 466. Euric, 464. Alajic II. Kings of France:— Vhara.- 
mond, first king, 420. Clodion, 451. Meroveua, 450. Childeric, 481. Clovia I. The Kings of the Vdndala' 
in Africa^ where they settled in the ycdr 429. Genseric, 46'6. Huneric, 484. Gontamond, 496. Thrasamond. 
S\ng3 of England:— Voxti^Qin, Kingdom of Kent founded by Ilengist the Saxon, in 457, and that of Sus- 
sex by ^lla, in 499. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME. 

Anastasius, 402. Innocent, 417. . Zosimus, 418. Boniface I., 423. A schism between this pope and En- 
lalius. Celestine I., 432. Sixtus III., 440. Leo the Great, 461. Ililarius, 467. Simplicius, 483. Felix 
in., 492. Gelasius, 496. Anastasius II., 498. Symmachus I. A schism between him and Laurentius. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Gaudentius, bishop of Br^sse. Sulpicius Severus. Patladius. Heraelides. Innocentius. Polybius. Pe- 
lagius. Crelestius. Theodore, bishop of Mopsuesta. Polychronius. Nonnus. Synesius. Isidore of Pe- 
lusium. Cyril of Alexandria. Orosius. Marias Mercator. Maximus, bishop of Turin. Theodoret. Cas- 
sian. i*eter Chrysologus. Hilarius. Philostorgius. Vincent of Lerins. Socrates. Sozomenes. Leo the 
Great, Prosper. Idacius. Basil. Seleucus. Arnobius the Younger. Claudian Mamertus. Faustus. 
Felix, the Roman pontiff. Vigilius Tapsensis, supposed by some learned men to have been the author of 
what is commonly Called the Athanasian Creed. Victor the African. Gennadiua. Zosimus. Prosper, 
SidoniuB Apollinar. ^neas Gaza. 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED. 

Vigilantius. Pelagius, Coelestius, Julian, authors of what is called the Pelagian Heresy. John Cassian 
FaustuB. Gennadius, Vincent of Lerins, Semi-Pelagians. Nestorius. Theodoret. Theodore of Tarsus. 
Theodore ' of Mopsus. '"Nestoriana. Eutyches. ^ Dioscorus. The Acephali. — Monophysites. — Jacobites.— 
Armenians. — Theopaschites.— Predestinarians.— Ccelicolie. Peter, the Fuller. Xenaias. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS. 

Foundation of the French monarchy by Pharamond, or rather by Clovis. An earthquake swallows up 
several cities in Palestine. A third General Council held at Ephesus, at which Nestorius was deposed, in 
the year 431. A fourth General Council held at Chalcedon against Eutypbes in the year 451. Progress of 
Christianity among the Franks and Germans. The conversfon of the Irish to the Christian faith attempted 
in vain by Palladiua, but effected by. St. Patrick, whose original name was Succathus, who arrived in Ire- 
land in the year 432. Terrible persecutions carried on against the Christians in Britain, by the Picts, Scots, 
and Anglo-Saxons,— in Spain, Gaul, and Africa, by the Vandals— in Italy and Pannonia, by the Visigo'ths— 
in Africa, by the Dona^ists and Circumcellians— in Persia,- by Isdegerdes— beside the particular persecu- 
tions carried on alternately against the Arians and Athanasians. The extinction of the western empire. - 
The Theodosian Code drawn up. The city of Venice founded by the inhabitants of the adjacent coast, 
who fled from the incursions of the Barbarians. Felix III. bishopof Rome (whom Bower and others look 
upon as the second pope of that pame) is excommunicated, -and his name struck out of the diptychs, or sa- 
cred registers, by Acacius, bishop of Constantinople.- Many ridiculous fables are invented during this cen-- 
tury; such as the story of the vial of oil, brought from heaven by a pigeon at the baptism of Clovis— the 
vision of Attila, &c. " - 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Anienua. Martianus Capella. Claudian. Eunapius. Macrobius. Olympiodorus. Orosius. Peutin- 
ffer. Rutilius Claudius. Numantianus. Servius Honoratus. Sidonius Apollinaris. Candidus, the Isau- 
rian. Zosimus the historian. Idacius. auintus, or Cointus. Priscus. Musteua. Proclua. Simplicius. 
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CENTURY VI. 



SOVEREIGN PBINCES. 



Sings of Italy:— X. D Theoaoric, 526. Athalaric, 534. Amalasuntha, 534. Theodatua, 536. Vitigej, 

540. Idebald, 541. Totila, 533. Teias, 554. Emperors of the £ast.— Anastasms, 518. Justin I., ^7. 
Justinian, 565. Justin II., 578. Tiberius II., 586. Mauritius. Gothit Kings of Spam:— MaiK, Sm . Ge- 
Baltic, 512. Amalaric, 531. Theudis, 548. Theodegesil, 548. Agila, 552. Atlianagilda, 567. Leuva, 368. 
LeuvigiJd, 585. Eecared. These princes were masters also of Narbonne and Aquitaine. Eings of Eng- 
land:— The third Saxon kingdom is founded in England by Cerdic, in 519, and is called the kingdom of the 
West Saxons. The fourth, or that of the East Saxons, by Erchenwin, in 527. The fifth, that of North- 
umberland, by Ida, in 547. The sixth, that of the East Angles, by Uffa, in 573. The seventh, that of 
Mercia, by Crida. in 585. Thus was successively formed the Saxon Heptarchy. Kings of France:— C\ovia 
I.; 511. The kingdom is divided among his four sons, viz. Thierry, Metz, 534. Clodomir, Orleans,- 534. 
Ohildebert, Paris, 558. Olotaire, Soisons, 562. A second division of the kingdom among the fouj- sons of 
Clotaire I. viz. Cherebert, Paris, 566. Gontran, Orleans, 593. Chilperic, Soissons, 584. Sigebert, Metz, 
575. Kings of the Vandals in jS/rico.— Thrasamond, 523. Hilderic, 530. Gilimcr, defeated and taken 
prisoner by Belisarius, in the year 534. By this event Africa became again subject to the Emperors of the 
East; Kings of the Lombards, wlui entered Italy in the year 568. Alboinus, 571. Clephis, 573. Anthans, 
590. AgHulph. Exarchs of Ravenna:— IMgonaa. 583, Smaragdus, 588. Komanus,598. Calhmcus. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME. 

Symmachus, 514. Hormisdas, 523. John I., 526. Felix IV., 529. Boniface II., 531. A schism betvpecn 
Boniface and Dioscorus. John II., 535. Agapetus I., 536. Sylverius, 540. A schism between Sylvenua 
and Vigilius. VigUlus, 555. Pelagius I., 558. John HI., 572. Benedict I., 577. Pelagius II., 590. Gre 
gory I. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Cxsarius, bishop of Aries. Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspa. Boethius. Timothy of Constantinople. Emi" 
dius. Severus. Cassiodorus. Procopius. Peter, the deacon. Maxentius, a Scythian monki Dionysiu^'^ 
the Little. Fulgentius Ferrandus. Marcellinus. Zachary, the schoohnan, Hesychius. Facundus Hei 
mian. Pope Vigilius. . Eusticus, a Roman deacon. Juniliua. Victor of Capua. Primasius. Jornandes. 
Liberatus. Victor, the African. Veiiantius Fortunatus. Anastasius of Mount Sinai, afterwards bishop 
of Antiooh. John, the schoolman. Cosmas. ; Gildas. Leander. John of Constantinople. 'Columbanus. 
Leontius Byzant. Leontius of Cyprus. Gregory the Great. Isidore of Seville. Lucius Carinas. Proclua 
BiadocbuB. , 



HERETICS. 



Deuterius. Severus, leader of the Acephali. Themistiua, chief of the Agnoites, who maintained that 
Christ was ignorant of the day of judgment. Barsanians, or Bemidulites, who maintained that Christ 
had Buffered only in appearance. Jacob Zanzale, the chief of the Jacobites, or Monophysites. John Philo- 
poraua, the chief of the Tritheites. Damianists. . Origenists. Corrupticolae. AaEmetE. The Anans 
Nestorians, Eutychians, and Pelagians, continued to raise troubles in the church. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS. 

Several nations cohverted to Christianity. The canon of the mass established by Gregory the Great. 
The Benedictine Order founded. Forty Benedictine monks, with Augustine at their head, are sent into 
Britain by Gregory the Great, in the year 596; who convert Ethelbert, king of Kent, to the Christian faith. 
The Ostrogothic kingdom is destroyed by Justinian, who becomes master of Italy. The Lombards invade 
Italy in the year 568, and erect a new kingdom at Ticinum. The Christians are persecuted in several 
.places, Tbe'orthodox are oppressed by the emperor Anastasius, Thrasamond, king of the Vandals, Then- 
doric, king of the Ostrogoths, -Sec. Female convents are greatly multiplied in this century. Litanies intro- 
duced into the church of France. The Arians are driven out. Superstition of the Stylitea introduced by 
Simeon, the head of that crazy sect, who spent his life on the top of a pillar, and foolishly imagined, that 
he would, by this trick, render himself agreeable to the Deity. The Romish writers say, he chose this 
lofty habitation (for the pillar was 36 cubits high) to avoid the multitude which crowded about him to see 
his miracles. The Christian sra is formed in this century by Dionyslus the Little, who first began to 
reckon the course of time from the birth of Christ. The Justinian code, Pandect, Institutions, and Novels, 
collected and formed into a body. Antioch, that was destroyed by an earthquake, is rebuilt by Justinian. 
The fifth general council assembled at Constantinople in the year 553, under Justinian I, in which the 
Origenists and the Three Chapters were condemned. 



LEARNED MEN, HISTORIANS, PHILOSOPHERS, AND POETS. 

Justinian Boethius. Trebonian. Agathias, who continued the history composed by Procopius. Jornan- 
des. Gregory of Tours. Marius, bishop of Avranches, an eminent historian. Menander, the historian. 
Stephen of Byzantium. Magn. Aurelius Cassiodorus. Dionyslus the Little. 
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CENTURY VII. 



SOVEREIGN PKINCES. 

UmperoTs (if the East:— i.. v.— Maniitma, eon. Phocas,610. Heraclius, 641. CoiistantineIII.,641. Heraclia- 
IlUB,643. Constans II., 668. Constantine IV., 685. Lebntius, 698. Tiberius III., 703. Justinian II. mnge of 
the Gotham Spain:— y icteric. GonAemnr. Sisebut, 621. Recared II., 621. Suinlhila, 631. Sizenand 636. 
Chintila, 640. Tulsa, 642. Chindasuinthe, 649. Recesulnthe, 678. Vamba, 680. Ervige, 687. Egica. 
JSinge of France:— Clomiie II., 628. Dagobert, 638. Sigebert II., 654. Clovis, 660. Clotaire III., 668. 
Childeric 11., 673. Dagobert II.,. 679. Theodoric, 690. Clovis III., 695. Cllildebert III. The race of the 
weak kings begins with Theodoric III. and ends with Childeric III. England:— The Heptarchy. Kings of 
the Lombards in Italy:— Agilalfh, 616. Adaloaldus, 626. Ariovaldua, 638. Eotharis, 653. Rodoald, 656. 
Aripert, 662. Gondipert, 663. Grimoald, 673. Garibald, 673. Bertharit, 689. Cunipert, 706, Exarchs of 
Ravenna:— Smaira.eAas, 610. John, 615. Eleutherius, 617. Isaac, 648. Theodore CalUopa, 649. Olym. 
pius, 650. Theodore CalUopa II., 686. Theodore, 687. John. Plato, 702. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME, 

Gregory I., 604. Sabinianus, 605. Boniface III., 606. Boniface IV., 614. Deodatus, 617. Boniface V., 
625. HonoriuB I., 630. Severinus I., 639. John IV., 641. Theodore I., 648. Martin I., 655. Eugenius 
I., 656. Vitalianus, 671. Adeodatus, 676. Domnus, «78. Agatho I., 682. Leo II., 684. Benedict n., 
685. John v., 686. Conon, 687. Sergius I,, 701. "A schism occasioned by the pretensions of Theodore 
and Paschal. 



ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 

Augustine, first archbishop of Canterbury, was nominated to that high office in the year 597 by Gregory 
the Great, bishop of Rome, with the consent of Ethelhert, king of Kent; he died in the year 611, or, as 
some say, in 605. Laurence, 619. Melletus, 624. Justus, 634. Honorius, 653. Adeodatus, 664. Theo- 
dorCi 690. Brithwald. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

John Fhilonus. John Malela. Hesychius of Jerusalem. Theophylact. Simocatta. Antiochus. Mo-' 
destus. Cyrus of Alexandria. Jonas. Gallus. John Moschus. Andreas Pamascenus. George Fisides. 
Eligius. The two Theodores. Faulus. The emperor Heraclius. Maximus Confucius. Theodore the 
monk. The emperor Constans II. Martin, bishop of Rome. Maurus of Ravenna. Anastasius, a monk — 
a Roman presb. Fructuosus. Peter, metropolitan of Nicomedia. Julian Pomerius. Agatho. John of 
Thessalonica. Cresconius. Ildefonsus. Marculph. John Climachus. Fortunatus Venant. Isidore of 
Seville, who c6mposed Commentaries on the Historical Books of the Old Testament, and is acknowledged 
to have been the principal author of the famous Mosarabic Liturgy, which is the ancient Liturgy of Spain. 
Dorotheus. . Soplironius, bishop of Jerusalem. 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED. 

The ancient heresies were still in vigour during this century; to these were added the sects of the Pauli- 
cians and Monothelites. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS. 

An extraordinary progress is made in the conversion of the English. The archbishoprics of London and 
York are founded^ with 12 bishoprics under the jurisdiction of each. The archbishopric of London is trans- 
lated to Canterbury. The Gospel is propagated. with success in Holland, Friseland and Germany. The 
schism, between the Greek and Latin churches, commences in this century. , The rise of Mohammed, and 
the rapid progress of his religion, which is propagated by fire and sword. The Mohammedan eera, called 
the Hegira, commences with the year of Christ 622. The destruction of the Persian monarchy under the 
reign of IsdegeVdes III. Boniface IV. receives from tliat odious tyrant Phocas (who was the great patron 
of the popes and the chief promoters of their grandeur) the famous Pantheon, which is converted into a 
church. Here Cybele was succeeded by the Virgin Mary, and the Pagan deities by Christian martyrs 
Idolatry still subsisted; but the objects of it were changed. Ina, king of the West Saxons, resigns his 
crown, and assumes the monastic habit in a convent at Rome. During the Heptarchy, many Saxon kings ■ 
took the same religious turn. Pope Agatho discontinued the payment of the tribute which the see of Rome 
had^een accustomed to pay the emperor at the election, of its pontiff. The Sixth General council is held 
at Constantinople, under Constantine Pogonatus, against the Monothelites, in the yeir 680. The Seventh, 
which is looked upon by some as a kind of supplement to this, was held in the Trullus, under Justinian II. 
in the year 692, and is called Q.uinisextum. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

The author of the Alexandrian Chronicle. Isidore of Seville, who, beside his theological productions, 
composed a History of the Goths and Vandals, and a work entitled Etymologicon Scientiarum, in which 
he gives an account of the origin and nature of the'diflerent sciences. In this century commenced that long 
period of ignorance and darkness which remained until the light of tlie Reformation arose. 
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CENTURY VIIL 



SOVEKEIGN PRINCES. 



EmparoTs of Uie fiasfc— a. d.— Justraian 11., 711- Philippicua, 713. Anastasiua II., 714. Theodosiua 
1II.» 716. Leo in. Isaur, 741. Constantine V. Cdpron, 775. Leo IV., 780. Constantine VI. Porphyr, 
797. Irene. Kings ef the Fisigoths in Spain;— Egica, 701. Vitiza, 710. Roderic, the last king of the 
Goths, 713. mngs of^Leon and the waitttrios;— Pelagius, 737. Favila, 739. Alphonso, 757. Froila, 768. 
Aurelio, 774. Silo, 783. Mauregato, 789. Veremond, 791. Alphonso II. Kings of JVfflMce;— Childebert 
III., 711. Dagobert III., 715- Chilperic II., 720. Theodoric IV., 736. Interregnum, from the year 737 to 
743, during which time Carloman and Pepin, sons of Charles Martel, govern without the regal title. Chil- 
deric III. dethroned in 750. The laat king of the first race. Second race: — Pepin, 768. Charlemagne. 
England: — The Heptarchy. Kings of the Lombards in Italy: — Luitpert, 704. Ragomhert, 704. Aripert, 
712. Anspraad, 712. Luitprand, 744. Rachis, 750. Aistulphus, 756. Deaj^erius, 773. The kingdom of 
the Lombards, which subsisted during the space of 2QQ years, was overturned oy Charlemagne, who, having 
defeated Desiderius, caused himself to be crowned king of the Lombards, in the year 774. Exarchs^of Ra- 
?3en.na.-— Theophylact, 710. Jo. Procopius, 712. Paul, TOO. Eutychius, 752. The Exarchate subsisted du- 
ring the space of 185 years. It ended in the reign of Aistulphus, king of the Lombards, who reduced Ra- 
venna, and added it to his dominions. But this prince was obliged by Pepin, king of France, to surrender 
the Exarchate, with all its territories, castlea, &;c. to be for ever held by Stephen III. and his successors in 
the see of Rome. This ia the true foundation of the temporal grandeur of the popes. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OP ROME. 

John VL, 705. John VII., 707. Sisinius, 708. Constantine, 714. Gregory II., 731. Gregory IIL, 741. 
Zachary, 752. Stephen II., 752. Stephen III., 757. Paul, 767. A schism between Paul and Theophylact. 
Stephen IV., 772. A schism between Constantine, Philip, and Stephen IV. Adrian, 797. Leo III. 



ARCHBISHOPS OP CANTERBURY. 
Brithwald, 731. Tatwin, 734. Nothelm, 741. Cuthbert, 758. Bregwin, 762. Lambert, 790. Athelard. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Venerable Bade. John Damascenus. The anonymous author of a Book entitled, Ordo Romanus de 
Divinis Officiis, published in the Bib!. Patr. Charlemagne: see the Capitularia, published by Baluze at 
Paris, in 1677, and the Codex Carolinue, published at Ihgolstadt, in 1634, by Gretzer. Ambrosius Authper- 
tus. The popes Gregory I. Gregory II. and Adrian. P-aul the Lomhard. Paulinus, bishop of Aquileia. 
Alcuin, a native of England, and one of the principal instruments employed by Charlemagne for the resto- 
ration of learning. He is considered by M.-Bu-Pin as the person that first introduced polite literature into 
France; and it is to him that the universities of Paris, Tours, Soissong, &,c. owe their origin. Felix, arch- 
bjshop of Ravenna. Germanus, bishop of Constantinople. The unknown author of a book entitled, Li- 
ber Diurnus Pontificum Romanorum. Egbert, Archbishop of York. Bartholomew, a monk of Edessa, who 
refuted the Koran. Boniface, archbishop of Mentz, commonly called the Apostle of Germany. Anastasiua, 
abbot in Palestine. Theophanes'AldUelm, bishop of Sherborne, under the heptarchy, and nephew to Ina, 
king of the West Saxons. 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED. 

ITie Eutychians, Monothelites, and Jacobites, continue to propagate their doctriiies^ The Paulo- johan- 
nists, who were so called §om their leaders Paul and John, and embraced the pernicious errors of Valen- 
tine and Manes. The Agonoclites, a wrong headed set of people who prayed dancing. Adelbert. Felix, 
bishop of Urgel. Elipand, bishop of Toledo. Leo,, the Isa^rian, who destroyed the images in the churches, 
and was the chief of the Iconoclastes; and Clement, who preferred the decisions of Scripture to the decrees 
of councils; are reputed heretics by the church of Rome. Virgilius was also accused of heresy, by pope 
Zacharry, because he was a good mathematician, and believed the existence of Antipodes. Those who pro- 
moted the worship of images and relfcs in this century deserve much more justly the denomination of 
Heretics. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS, AND RELIGIOUS RITES. 

Rapid progiius of the Saracens i n Asia and Africa, ^e subversion of the kingdom of the Lombards and 
of the exarchate of Ravenna, the latter of which is granted to the see of Rome, by Pepin, king of Prance. 
Charlemagne adds to the grant of Pepin several provinces, though the titles and acts of this grant have no* 
been produced by the Roman Catholic historians. The ceremony of kissing the pope's toe introduced. 
The Saxons, with Witekind, their monarch,,converted to Christianity. The Christians persecuted by the 
Saracens, who massacred five hundred monks in the abbey of Lerins. The Saracens take possession of 
Spain. Controversy between the Greek and Latin churches, concerning the Holy Ghost's proceeding from 
the Son. The Germans converted by Boniface. The Gospel propagated in Hyrcania and Tartary. The 
right of election to the see of Rome conferred upon Charlemagne and his successors by pope Adrian, in a 
council of bishops assembled at Rome. The worship of images authorised by the second councU of Nice, 
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in the year 787, which is improperly called the seventh general council. The reading of the epistles and 
gospels introduced into the service of the church. Solitary or private masses instituted. Churches built 
in honour of saints. Masses for the dead. Willebrod sent to convert the FriBons; he viraa the first bishop 
of Utrecht. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. * 

Alcuin— eee page 432. Bede. Fredegarius. John Damascenus. George Syncellus. Vjrgllius, 



CENTURY IX. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. . 

Emptrore cf the JEast:—^. ».— Irene, 802. NiceiAorus, 811. Stauratius, 811. Michael Quropolites, 813. 
Leo Armen., 820. Michael Balb., S?». Theophilus, 842. Michael III., 867. Basil I- Macedo, 886. Leo 
VI. Philos.' ^mperore of the West: — The western empire was restored ifx the year 800, jn favour of Charle- 
magne, who died in 814. Louis, the I>cbonnaire, 840. Lothairc, 855. Louis II., 875. (paries II. sur. 
named the Bald, 877. Louis III., 879. Carloman, 880. Charles III. de))osed, 887. After the death of 
this prince, (who was the last king of France that was emperor) Germany and Italy were entirely sepa. 
rated from the French monarchy. - Arnolph, 899. Louis IV. Kinge of Spain, i. e. of Lerni and tke Jlstu- 
rias: — Alphonso the Chaste, 824. Ramiro, 851. Ordogno; 862. Alphonso III. Singe of Prance:— Ch&rla- 
magne, 814. Louis the Debonnaire, 840. Charles the Bald, 877. Louis III., 879. Carloman, 884. Charles 
III., 888. Eudes, 889. Charles the Simple. Kings of f:ngland:—1he Heptarchy finished by the union of 
the seven kingdoms under the government of Egbert. Egbert, 836. Ethelwolf, 857. Bthelbald, 860. 
Ethelbert, 866. Ethelred I., 871. Alfred the Great, 901. Kings of Scotland:— The hlstojry of Scotland is 
divided into four great periods. The first, which commences with Fergus I. 330 years before Christ, and 
contains a series of 68 kin^s, ending with Alpinus, in the year 823, is looked upon aa entirely fabuloue. 
We shall therefore begin this chronological list with the "second period, which commences with Kenneth 
11. Kenneth n., 854. Donald V., 858. Constantino IL, 874. Ethus, 875. Gregory, 893. Donald VI. 
Kings of Sweden: — The origin of this kingdom is covered with uncertainty and fables. %)me historians 
reckon 36 kings before Biorno III.," but it is with this prince that chronologers generally begin their series. 
Biorno III., 824. Brantamond, 827. Sivard, 842. Herotb, 856. Charles VL, 868. Biorno IV., 883. Ingo, 
or Ingeld, 891. 
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POPES, OR BISHOPS OP ROME. 

Leo III., 816. Stephen- v., 817. Paschal L, 824. Eugenius II., 827. A schism between EugeniuB n. and 
Zizinnus. Valentine, 827. Gregory IV., 844. Sergius II., 847. Leo IV., 855. Pope Joan Bened. IIL, 
858. A schism between Benedict and Anastaaius. Nicolas I., 867. Adrian II., 872. John Vni., 882. 
Marimus I., 884. Adrian III., 885. Formosus, 897. A schism between him and Sergius. Boniface' VL, 
897. Stephen Vil., 901. A schism between Stephen VII. John IX. Romanus I. and II. and Theodore III. 



ARCHBISHOPS OP CANTERBURY. 
Atbelard, 806. Wulfired, 830. Theogild, S30. Celnoth, 871. Ethelred, 889. Plegmund. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AlMJl THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople. Amalarius, bishop of Treves. Theodore Studita. Agobard, 
archbishop of Lyons. Eginhard. Claudius. Clement, bishop of Turin. Jonas, bishop of Orleans. Pre- 
culph, bishop of Lysieux. Moses Barcepha. Fhocius, patriarch of Constantinople. Theod. Abucara. 
Petrus Siculus. Nicetas David. Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mentz. Hilduin. Servatus Lupus. 
DrepaniuB Plorus. Druthmar. Godeschalcus. Paschasius Radbert, the chief of the Transubstantiarians. 
Bertram or Ratram>of Corby, who refuted the monstrous errors of Radbert, and was at the head of those 
who denied the corporal presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Haymo, bishop of Halberstadt. Walafridus 
Strabo. Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims. John' Scot ^Erigena. Ansegisus. Plorus, the deacon. Prudens, 
bishop of Troyes. Hemy of Lyons. Nicolas. Adrian. John VIII. Pope. Anastasius, Bibl. Auxilius. 
Theodulph, bishop of Orleans. Smaragdus. Aldric, bishop of Mans. Ado of Vienna. Isidore Mercator, 
author of the False Decretals. Jesse, bishop of Amiens. Dungale. Halitgaire, ibishop of Cambray. 
Amulo, archbishop of Lyons. Vandalbert. Angelome. Epiphanes, archbishop qf Constantia, in the 
island of Cyprus. Eegino. Abbo. William, the librarian. Pope Formosus. Pope Stephen. Methe- 
dus, who invented the Sclavoiiian characters, and made a translation of the Bible for the Bulgarians, 
which was used by the Russians. Alfred the Great, king of Ehgland, composed a Sa-xon Paraphrase on the 
Ecclesiastical History of Bede, a Saxon Version of Orosius, and a Saxon Psalter. The emperor Basil 
Maced. The emperor Leo, surnamed the Wise. 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED. 

Paulicians, abranchoftheManicheans. Iconoclastes. Itonolatrc, or image worshippers. Prffidestina- 
rians. Adoptians. Transubstantiarians. Clement, bishop of Turin, who followed the sentiments of Pelix 
of Urgel. ' < 

Vol. n.— 55 
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EEMARKABLE KVENTS AND RELIGIOUS RITES. 

The conversion of tire Swedes, Danes, Saxons, Huns, Bohemians, Moravians, Sclavonians, Russians, In- 
diana, and Bulgarians: by the last a controversy is occasioned between the Greek and Latin churches. The 
rise of transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the mass. The cause of Christianity suffers in the east under 
the Saracens, and in Europe under the Normans. The power of the pope increases; that of the bishops 
diminishes; and the emperors are divested of their ecclesiastical authority. The Decretals are forged, by 
which the popes extended the limits of their jurisdiction and authority. The fictitious relics of St. Mark, 
St. James, and St. Bartholomew, are imposed upon the credulity of the people. Monks and abbots now 
first employed in civil aiffairs, and called to the courts of princes. The festival of All-Saints is added, in 
this century, to the Latin calendar by Gregory IV. though some authors of note place this institution in 
the seventh century, and attribute it to Boni&ce IV. The superstitious festival of the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary, instituted by the council of Men^z, and confirmed by pope Nicolas I. and afterwards by Leo 
X. The trial by cold water introduced by pope Eugenius II. though Le Brun, in his Histoire dea Pratiques 
Superstitieses, endeavours to prove this ridiculous invention more ancient. The emperor Louis II. ia 
obliged by the arrogant pontiff Nicolas I. to perform the functions of a groom, and hold the bridle of this 
pope's horse, white his pretended holiness was dismounting. The first Legends or Lives of the Saints ap- 
pear in this century. The Apostles' Creedis sung in the churches.— Organs, bells, and vocal music, are in- 
troduced in many places. — Festivals multiplied. The order of St. Andrew, or the Knights of the Thistle 
in Scotland. Michael I. emperor of the East, abdicates the throne, and retires into a monastery, with his 
wife and six children. Fhotius, pa,triarch of Constantinople, excommunicates the pope. The canonization 
of* saints introduced by Pope Leo II. The university of Oxford founded by Alfred. The sciences are cul- 
tivated among the Saracens, and, particuTarTy encouraged by the khfilif Al-Mamoun. Theophilus, from 
his abhorrence of images, banishes the painters out of the Eastern Empire. Harold, king of Penmark, is 
dethroned by his sutgects, on. account of his attachment to Christianity. The university of Farie founded. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Fhotius. Smaragdud. ^inhard. Rabanus Maurus. Abbon. Herempert. Leon. Sergiufi. Methodius. 
Walafrjdus Strabo.. John Bcot Erigena. Alfred the Great, king of England. His Saxon version of Oro- 
eins was never published. Abbn-Nabas, an Arabian poet. The khalif Al-Mamoun, an eminent mathema- 
tician and astronomer. N, B. Haroun, the father of this prince, sent to Charlemagne a striking clock, 
with springs and wheels, which was the first ever seen in iVance, and shows that, at this period, the arts 
were more cultivated in Asia than in Europe. Albategni, the mathematician. Albumasar, or Abou- 
Mashar, the Arabian astronomer. 



CENTURY X. 



BOVEREIGN PRINCES. 

Emperora of the £(rsf.*— A. ik — Left, the philosopber, 911. Alexander, 912. ConGtantine VII. surnamed 
Forpbyrogenitus, 959. Romanus Lecapenus took advantage of the youth of this prince, and seized the 
imperial throne, but was deposed by his son Stephen, and died in 948. Romanua, first or second son to 
Cot^stantine VII., 963. Nicephorus Fhoc, 970. John Zimisces, 975. Basil III. Constantino .yill. 
Emperors o/ the West;— Louis IV., 912. Conrad I., 919. Henry I. surnamed the Fowler, 936. Otho I., 9"^. 
Otho II., 983. Otho III. Kings' qf Spain, i.e. Leon and Asturias: — Alphonso III. surnamed the Great, 
abdicates the crown in the year 910. Garcias, 913. Ordogno II., 933. Froila ll., 934. Alphonso IV., 931. 
Ramiro IL, 950. OMogno HI., 955. Ordogno IV., 956. Sanchez, the Fat, 967. Ramiro III., 983. Bermu- 
do, called, by some, Veremond IT., 999. Alphonso V. Kings of jFVETice.— Charles the Simple, 929. Ralph 
usurps the throne. Louis d'Outremer, 954. Lothaire II., 086,. Louis the Idler, the last king of the Hne. 
of Charlemagne, 987. Third ijucc;— Hu jh Capet, 996. Robert. Kings of England:— k. d.— Edward, 925. 
Athelstan, 941. Edmund, 946. Edred, 955. Edwy, fl59. Edgar, 975. Edward the Martyr, 979. Ethel- 
red II. Kings of Scotland:— DonaUVI.,a03. Constantine.111., 943. Malcolm L, 958. Indulf, 967. Duff, 
972. CuUen, 976. Kenneth III., 994. Constantino IV., 995. Grime. Kings of Sweden:— IngeiA II. 907. 
Eric VL, 926. Eric VII., 940. Erie VIIL, 980. Olaus IL the Tributary. The beginnings of the Danish 
monarchy are so fabulous that we shall begin with tiarold, who died in 980. Sweyn. Poland: — Micislaus 
the first Christian duke, dies 999. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME. 

John IX., 905. A schism between John IX. and Sergius. Benedict IV., 806. Leo V., 906. A schism be- 
tween Leo V. and Christopher. Christopher, 907. A schism between Christopher and Sergius. Sergius 
III., 910. Anastasius III., 912. Lando, 913. John X., 928. Leo VI., 929. Stephen Vm„ 931. John 
XL, 936. Leo VII., 939. Stephen IX., 943. Marinus II., 946. Agapetus IL, 955. John XII., 964. A 
schism between John XII. and Leo. Leo VIIL, 964. Benedict V., 965. John XIIL, 972. Domnus IL, 
972. Benedict VI., 975. Boniface VII., 984. Benedict VII., 984. John XIV., 985. John XV., 985. John 
XVI., 996. Gregory V., 999. A schism between John and Gregory V. Sylvester 11. 



ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 

Flegmund, 917. Athelm, 924. Wolfheli^, 934. Odo, 959. Dunstan, 988. Ethelgar, 989. SiriciuB, 994. 
Aliuie, or Alfrie. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGFTCAL WRITEES. 

Simeon Metaphrastes. Leontius of Byzantium. Odo of Clugni. Eatheriua, bishop of Vwona and 
Lieee. Hippolytus, the Theban. Odo, archbishop of Canterbury. Eutychiua, patriarch of Alexandria. 
Said, patriarch of Alexandria. Flodoard. Joseph Genesius Atto, bishop of Verceil. Dunstan, archbishop 
of Canterbury. Luitprand, abbot of Fleury. Notger, bishop of Liege. Suidas. Roswida, a poetess. Ed- 
gar, king of England. ^Ifridua. Heriger. Olympiod'onis. CEcumenius. Odilo. Burchard. Valetius 
of Astorga in Spain. His Lives of the Fathers, very different from those tiiat are published, are still in 
MS. in the library of Toledo. John Malela. ConstanJtine Forphyroeenitus. John of Capua. Nicholas, 
patriarch of Constantinople. Gregory of Cffisarea. Epiphanes. Severus^ Al&ic, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. PopeGerbert. Oswald. Sisinius. Hubald. Luitprand. 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED, 

No new heresies were invented during this century. That of the Anthroponiorphites was revived, and 
the greatest part of the others were continued. Thus we hud Nestoriaus, Eutycluans, Pauliciana, Arme- 
nians, Anthropomorphites, and Manichsans, making a noise in this century. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS AND RELIGIOUS RITES. 

Irruption of the Huns into Germany, and of the Normans into France. The Danes invade England. The 
Moors enter Spain. The Hungarians, and several northern nations, are converted to Christianity. The 
pirate Rollo is made duke of Normandy, and embraces the Christian faith. The Fotanders are converted 
to Christianity under Micislaus, in the year 965. The Christian religion is established in Moscovy, Den- 
mark, and Norway. The plan of the holy war is formed in this century, by pope Sylvester II. The bap- 
tism of bells; the festival in remembrance of departed souls; the institution of the Rosary; and a multitude 
of superstlti'ous rites, shocking to common sense, and an insult upon true religion, are introduced in this 
century. Fire-ordeal introduced. The Turks and Saracens united. The Danish war continues to con- 
vulse England. Feudal tenures begin to take place in France. The influence and power of the monks 
increase greatly in England. The kingdom of Italy is united by Otbo to the German empire. Pope Boni> 
-face VII. is deposed ^nd banished for his crimes. Arithmetical figures are brought ftom Arabia into Eu- 
rope by the Saracens. The empire of Germany is rendered elective by Qtho III. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Thiscentury, by way of eminence, is styled the age of barbarism and ignorance. The greatest part of the 
ecclesiastical and theological authors mentioned above, were mean, ignorant, and trivial writerSf 
and wrote upon mean and trivial subjects. At the head of the learned men of this age we must place 
Gerbert, otherwise known by the papal denomination of Sylvester II. This learned pontiff endeavoured 
to revive the drooping sciences; and tlie effects of his zeal were visible in this, but still more in the follow^ 
ing: century. Suidas. Geber, an Arabian chemist, celebrated by the learned Boerhaave. Constantine 
Pbrphyrogen. Mohammed Ebn Jaber Al-Batani, an Arabian astronomer. Razi, a celebrated Arabian 
chemist and physician. Leontius, one of the Byzantine historians. Joseph Genesius, 



CENTURY XI. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 



Emverors of the East:—x. D.— Basil III., 1025. Constantine VIII., 1028. Romanus II. Ar|yr., 1034. 
Michael IV. Paplil., 1041. Micliael V. Calaphates, 1051. Constantine IX. Monomach, 1054. TTjeodora, 
1056 Micliael VI. Strat., 1057. Isaac I. Oomn. 1059. Constantine X. Ducas, 1067. Romanus III. Dio- 

fenes 1071. Nicephorus II. Botoniates, 1081. Alexis I. Comnen. Emperors of the West:— Otbo in., 1002. 
lenrv II., 1024. Conrad II., 1039. Henry TIL, 1056. Henry IV. Kings if ^atn, i. e. of Leon and He 
.aamntts.— Alphonso v., 1027. Vermond III., 1037. Kings ef Lem- and CosJtZe itwJe*— Ferdinand. I.^sur- 
liamed the Great, 1065. Sancho II., 1073. Alphonso VI. Sings of France:— Robert, 1031. Henry I., 1060. 
Philip I. Kings nf England:— 'Ethe]ied H., 1016. Edmoiid Ironside, 1017, Canute the Great, kingof 
Denmark, 1035 Harold Harefoot, 1039. Mardicanute, 1041. Edward the Confessor 1066. Harold, 1066. 
Mrmon itne.— William (he Conqueror, 1087. William Rufos 1100. Kmgs of Scotland.-Grm^ 1003^ 
Malcolm II., 1033. Donild VII. by some called Duncan, 1040. Macheth, 1057. Malcolm III., 1093. Donald 
VIII. dethroned, 1094. Duncan II.,. 1096. Donald again 1097. mngs ?/-^S*»/„*«f-p'^"= "„■ l^^p.,^'" 
mund,1035. Asmundslem, 1041. Halson, 1059. Stenchil, W61. Ingo III., 1064. Alstan,l^^^^^ Ph^p. 
Kings <f flenmai-t— Sweyn, 1014. Canute the Great, king of England, 1035. Hardicanute, 1041. Sfag- 
nus,1048. Sweyn II., 1074. Harold, 1076. St. Canute, 1085. Olaus, 1093 Enc II JTm W/°««™*r- 
BdleSlans, first Wng, 1025. Micislaus, 1034. Interregnum. Cas.mir 1058. Boleslaus 11,; 1081. Uladis- 
laua. Kings of yernsaZm;— Godfrey, chosen king in 1099, dies an 1100. Baldwin I. 



POPES, OK BISHOPS OP ROME. 



.M^l>^i^orl?SS^^^ioXf^«||^^ 

loluiB and Benedict. Gregory VI., 1046. Clement II., 1048. Damasus II., 1049 l.eo IJL., 1US4. Victor 
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II., 1057. Stephen X., 1059. Benedict X., 1059.' Nicolas II., 1061. A schism hetween Nicolas and Be- 
nedict. Alexander 11., 1073. A schism between Alexander and Cadalous. Gregory VII., 1086. A sciiism 
between Gregory and Guy, bishop of Ravenna. Victor III., 1088. Urban 11., 1099. 



ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 

Aluric or Alfric, 1006. Elphegus, massacred by the Danes in 1012. Livingus, 1020. Agelnoth, 1038. 
Eadsius, 1050. Robert Gem^ticensis. 1052. Stigand, deposed in 1070. Lanfranc, 1089. Angelm. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Dithmar, bishop of Mersburg. Leo the Grammarian. Aimon. Fulpert, bishop of Chartres. Adelbold, 
bishop of Utrecht. Alexis, patriarchs of Constantinople. BerHo, of Augsburg. Ademar. The Brunos. 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. Theophanes Cerameas. Nilus Doxopatrius. Michael Feellud. 
Michael Cerularius^ Simeon the Younger. Theophylact, a Bulgarian. Cardinal Humbert. FetruB DamI- , 
anus. Marianus Scotus- Anaelm, archbishop of Canterbury. Ivo, bishop of Chartres. Hildebert, arch- 
bishop of Tours. Fope Gregory VII. Gerhard. Hugh of Breteuil. Berthold. Herraannus Contract.. 
Peter, patriarch of Antioch.- Glaber Radulphus. Dcoduinus, bishop of Liege. Adelman. Nicetas Pecto- 
ratus. Leo of Bulgaria. Guitmund. Manasses, archbishop of Rheims. John, patriarch of Antipch. 
Sigefrid. Samon of Gaza. Samuel of Morocco, a converted Jew. John Xiphilin. Lambert. Adam of 
Bremen. John Curopalata. Benno of Ravenna. Nicholas of Methrone. Fhilip the Solitary. Othloa 
of FUlda. Tangmar. Guido Aretino. Eu^esippus. A famous, but anonymous work, called Micrologus, 
appeared in this century. Dominic of Grado. Alberic. Osbom, a monk of Canterbury. 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPU^'ED. 

Berenger, famous for his opfmsition to the monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation Roacelin, a 7M- 
thelte. A sect of French ManlchEcans, condemned in the council of Orleans. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS AND RELIGIOUS RITES. 

The Crusades are carried on with all the enormities that usually attend a blind, extravagant, and inhu- 
man zeali Godfrey of Bouillon takes possession of Jerusalem in the year 1099. A contest between the 
emperors and pop^s, in which the lattep discover a most arrogant and despotic spirit. The dignity of car- 
dinal is first instituted in this century. The Moors are driven by degrees from several parts of Spain; 
hence arose the division of that countrydnto so many little kingdoms. Matilda, daughte,f of Boniface, 
dulke of l^uscany, leaves all her possessions to the church of Rome, in conseqfuence of her passionate at- 
tachment to Hildebrahd, otherwise known by the papal name of Gregory yil. with whom she lived in a li. 
centioua commerce. Sicily, Castile, Poland, and Hungary, are erected into kingdoms. The kingdom of 
Burgundy and ArleS is transferred to the emperor Conrad II. by Rondolph king of Burgundy. Several of 
the popes are looked upon as magicians, as in these times of darkness, learning, and more especially phi- 
losophy and mathematics, were considered as ma^ic. Investitures introduced in this century. Papal ty- 
ranny is nobly opposed by the eniperors Henry L II. and III. by William I. king of England, and other 
monarchs of that nation, by Philip, king of Prance, and. by the British and German churches. Baptism is 
performed by tj^iple immersion. The Sabbath Fasts introduced by Gregory VII, The Cistercian, Carthu- 
sian, and Whipping Orders, with'many others, are> founded in this century. The emperor Henry IV. goes 
barefooted to the insolent pontiff Gregory VII. at Canusium, and does homage to this spiritual tyrant in 
the most ignominious manner. The sa,me empisror, however, besieges Rome soon after, and makes ajioble 
Gtand against the pontiff, Domesday-book is compiled from a survey bf all the estates in England. Jeru* 
aalem is taken by the Crusaders. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Leo, the Grammarian. Adelbord. Michael Psellus. Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. Guido Areti- 
no, inventor of musical notes. Wippo. John Scylitzes. Avicenna, or Ebn Sina, an Arabian philosopher. 
Stephen, the first Christian king of Hungary. Alphes, a Jew. Josippon, or the false Josephus, Ferdou- 
si, a Persian Poet. Roscellin. John the philosopher. John Curopalata, one of the Byzantine historiansT 



CENTURY XII. 



SOVEEEIGN PRINCES. 

Emperors of the East:— a. d.— Alexia I. Comnen., 1118. John II. Comnen., 1143. Emanuel Comnen 
1180. Alexis II. Comnen., 1183. Andronicos Comnen., 1185. Isaac n. Ang., 1195. Alexia III. Emve- 
Tors of the West:— Weniy IV., 1106. Henry V., 1135. Lothaire II., 1138. Conrad III., 1152 Frederic I 
Burnamed Barbarossa, 1190. Henry VI., 1198. Pliilip. Kings of Spain, i. e. of Lem and Castile-— Al- 
phonso VI., 1109. Alphonso VII., 1134. Alphonso VIII. 1157. Sancho III., 1158. Ferdinand II ' 1175 
Alphonso IX. mngs of Prance:— Fluiip I., 1108. Louis VI., surnamed the Gross, 1137. Louis vi'l sur- 
named the Young,, 1180. Philip Aug. Sings of Bnglandr—Hemy 1., li3S. Stephen 1154 Henrv II 
1189. Richard L, 1199. lohn. Kings iff Scotland:— EAgai, llOe. Alexander, 1134. David 1153 Mai- 
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calm IV., 1165. WUIiam. i3n^» 0/ Sionfom,— JPhilip, 1110. Ingo IV., 1129. Bagwald, 1140. Magnua, de- 
posed in 1148. Suercher, 1160. Erio, the Holy, 1161. Charles VII., 1168. Canute, 1192. Suerclier II. 
Xings <tf Denmark:— Erie n., 1101. mcolaa, ns^ Eric UI., 1138. Eric IV., 1147. Caniite V., 115S. 
Sweyn III., 1157. Waldcmar, 1183. Canute VI.' mnga of Poland:— VlaOialaaa, 1102. Boleslaue III., 
1139. Uladislaus II., 1146. Boleslaua IV., 1173. Micislaus, 1178. Caeimir II., 1195. Loscus or Lecho V. 
Kings of Jerusalem;— Baldwin I., 1118. Baldwin II., 1131. Foulquea or Pulk, 1141. Baldwin III., 1162. 
Almeric, 1173. Baldwin IV., 1185. Baldwin V., 1186. Guy of Lusignan. Jerusalem was retaken by the 
Infidels in 1187. Almeric from 1196 to 120S. JTiitfi of Portugah-rAlphonBO I. , proclaimed king in 1139, 
dies in 1185. Sancho I. v ■» e ^ r 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME. 

Pascal II., 1118. Anti-Popes. Clement, Albert, Theodore, and Maginulph. Gelasius II., 1119. Calistus 
tl., 1124. Honorius II., 1130. Innocent II., 1143. Celestine II., 1144. Lucius It, 1145. Eugenius III., 
1153. Anastasiu^ IV., 1154. Adrian IV., 1159. Alexander III., 1181. Lucius IIL, 1185. Ur III., 1187. 
Gregory VIII., 1188. Clement III., 1191. Celestine IIL, 1199. 



ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 

AnsUm, 1109. Ralph, 1122. William de Corboil, 1136. Theobald, 1161. Thomas Becket, 1170. Rich- 
ard, 1183. Baldwin, 1191. Reginald Fitz-Jocelin, 1191. Hubert FUz- Walter. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Gilbert, abbot of Westminster. Guibert. Sigebert of Geinblours. Peter Alphonso. Odo of Orleans. 
Godfrey of Vendome. Rupert of Duitz. Baldric. Arnulph, bishop of Lisieux. Bernard of Clairval. 
Abelard. Athelr«d. Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury. Euthyniius Zigab. William of Malmesbuty. 
John of Salisbury. Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury. Qervase, a monk of Canterbury. Nice- 
phorus of Brienne.' Ai^selm, bishop of Havelberg. Jo. Zonarias. Mich. Glycas. Hugo Victorinus. Ead- 
merus. George Cedrenus. Peter, the Venerable. Honorius of Autun. Foucher.. Alger. Gratian. Peter 
Lombard. Henry of Huntingdon. William, bishop of Rheims. Constantino Harmen.' Orderic Vital. 
Constantino Manass. - Zacharias Chrysop. Peter of Blois. Peter Comestor. Peter de Cellus. Peter of 
Poictiers. John Cinnamus. John Beleth, Helmold. Gislebert, bishop of London. Stephen Hardingr 
George Xiphilin. Alexan. Arist. Godfrey of Viterbo. Ttaeod. Balsamon. Richard of St. Victor. Wil- 
liam of Auxerre. Bruno dfAsti. Simeon of Durham. • 



HERETICS, REAL OR RfiPUTED. 

The Bogomiles and Catharists were a kind of Manichsans. The Pasaginians were a kind of Arians, 
who also discovered a strange attachment to the^cerettionial law of Moses. Eon, a madman, rather than 
a heretic. -The s^me thing may be said of Tranquillinus. As to Arnold of Brescia, the Petrobrussians, 
Henrjcians, Waldenses, and Apostolics, if allowance be made for some fkw points, they rather deserve the 
title of Reformers and Witnesses to the Truth, than that of Heretics. Peter Abelard and Gilbert de la 
Porree differed from the notions commonly received with respect to the Holy Trinity. The Albigenses, a 
branch of the Waldense^, are branded with thedenomination of Manicbsans. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS AND RELIGIOUS RITES. 

The Sclavonians and the inhabitants of the island of Rugen receive the light of the Gospel; and their ex- 
ample is followed by the Livonians and Finlanders. The state of aiiUirs in Asiatic Tartary changes in 
favour of the Christians, by the elevation of Prester-John. The Crusade is renewed. The Kingdom of Je- 
rusalem is overturned, and the affairs of the Christians in Palestine decline. A third Crusade undertaken. 
The three famous military orders instituted, viz. The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem— The Knigbta 
Templars — The Teutonic Knights of St. Mary. The original MS. of the famous Pandect of Justinian is 
discovered in the ruins of Amalphi, or Melfi.when that city was"tak^n.by Lothaire II. in 1137, and this 
emperor makes a present of it to the city of Pisa, whose fleet had contributed, in a particular manner, to 
the success of the siege. The contest between the emperors and popes is renewed under Frederic Barba- 
rosSa and Adrian IV.— The Ittsolence of the popes excessive. Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, assassi- 
nated before the altar, while he was at vespers in his cathedral. The scandalous traffic of indulgences be- 
gun by the bishops, and. soon -after monopolized by the popes. ' The Scholastic Theology, whose jargon did 
such mischief in the church, had its rise in this century. The seeds of the Reformation were sown, in this 
century, by the Waldenses, and other eminent men in England and France. Pope Paschal II. orders the 
Lord's supper to be administered only in one kind, and retrenches the cup. The Canon-law formed into a 
body, by Gratian. Academical degrees introduced in this century. Learning revives and is encouraged in 
the university of Cambridge. The pope declares war against Roger king of Sicily, who takes from his holi- 
ness Capua and Beneventum. The council of Clarendon held against Becket. The kings ofEngland and 
Prance go to the Holy Land. Henry II. of England, being called by one of the Irish kings to assist him, 
takes possession of Ireland. 



PROPANE AUTHORS. 

Anselm of Leon. Vicarius. Leoninus, the supposed introducer of Latin rhymes. Roger Hovedeni 
John of Salisbury. William of Malmesbury. John Zonaras. George Cedrenus. John Cinnamus. Sil- 
vester Girald, bishop of St. David's. Godfrey of Viterbo. William of Newburgh, an En^ish historian, 
telagius, bishop of Oviedo. John of Milan, author of the poem called ScholaSalermitana. Robert PuUein, 
an English cardinal. Abraham Eben-Ezra. John and Isaac Tzetzes. Henry of Huntingdon. Nicetas 
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Werner. Moses Maimonidea. Anvari, a Persian astronomer. Fortius Azo. Nestor, a Russian liiBtorian, 
Falcandus. Benjamin of Tiidela, a Spanish Jew, whose Travels were translated by Baratier. Averroes, 
or Ebn-Zohr. Eustathius, bishop of Thessalonica. Solomon Jarchi. Al-Hasen, an Arabiad, who com 
posed a large work on Optics. George At-Makin, author of the History of the Saracens translated by Et 
penias. Geoffrey of Monmouth. 



CENTURY XIII. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 

Empenrs o/lAeSo»«:— a. d.— Alexis III. dethroned in 1203. Alexis IV. dethroned in 1204. Alexis Dacas, 
■urnamed Murzurphle, 1204. Latin Emperors of the East residing at a>ni>ta>lliiu>i>2l!.— Balduin I., 1305. 
Henry, 1316: Peter, 1321. Robert, 1229. Baldllin 11., 1259. Ch-eek Emperors residing at jmeei—Theoiote 
Lascaris, 1222. John Ducas III., 1255. Theodore Lascaris, 1259. John Lascaris IV., 1259. Michael 
Falffiologus retakes Constantinople in the year 1261, and thus unites, in his person, the Latin and Greek 
empires; he dies in 1383. Andronicua II. Emperors tif the WesC— Philip, 1208. Otho IV., 1218. Frederic 
II., 1250. Civil wars and an interregnum, during which Conrad of Suabia, William count of Holland, 
Richard king of England, Alpboneo of Spain, Ottocar of Bohemia, appear on the scene of action. Rodol- 
phus of Hapsburg is elected emperor in 1273, and dies in 1391. Adolphus of Nassau, deposed in 1298. Al- 
bert I. Kings of Spain, i. e. of Leon and CiueiZe:— -Alphonso IX., 1214. Henry I., 1217. Ferdinand III., 
1352. Alpbonso X., 1284. Sancho IV., 1295. Ferdinand IV. JSings of JiVimee.-— Philip Aug., 1333. 
Louis vril., 1226. 'J.ouis IX. sainted, 1270. Philip IIL the Hardy, 1385. Philip IV. the Fair. Kings of 
England:— lobn, 1216. Henry III., 1272. Edward I. Kings of Scotland:— Vmiiaia, 1214. Alexander II., 
1249. Alexander III., 1385. Interregnum. John Baliol. Kings of Sweden:— Saetchei II., 1211. Eric X., 
1218. John I., 1322. Eric XI., 1250. Waldemar, 1276. Magnus, 1290. Birger. Kings of Denmark— 
Canute VI., 1202. Waldemar II., 1241. Erie VI., 1250. Abel, 1252. Christopher, 1259. Eric VIL,,1286. 
EricVIU. itii^«o/Po!iin&— LescusV., 1203. Uladislaus IIL, 1226. Bolealaus V., 1279. Lescus VL, 1289. 
Boleslaua, Henry, and Uladislaus, take the title of Governors. Premislaus, 1296. Uladislaus IV. de- 
posed in 1300. Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia. , Kings of Portugal:— Saacha l^ 1313. Alphonso II., 1323. 
Sancho IL, 1246. Alphonso III., 1279. Denis. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OP ROME. 

Innocent IIL, 1216. Honorius III., 1236. Gregory IX., 1341. Celestine IV., 1243. Innocent IV., 1354, 
Alexander IV., 126L Urban rv., 1264. Clement IV., 1368. Gregory X., 1276. Innocent V., 1276. Adrian 
v., 1276. John XX., 1277. Nicolas IIL, 1280. Martin IV., 1285.- ;Honorius IV., 1388. Nicolas IV., 1392. 
Celestine V., 1294. 



ARCHBISHOPS OP CANTERBURY. 

Hub. Pitz- Walter, 1204. Stephen Langton, 1228. Richard Le Grand, 133L . St. Edmund, 1242. Boa,. 
face, 1270. Robert Kilwardby, 1278. John Peckham, 1291. Robert Winehesley. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Joachim. John, bishop of Macedonia. Demetrius Chomatenus. Mark, patriarch of Alexandria. Mala- 
chy, archbishop of Armagh. Nicetaa Choniata. Francois d' Assise. ' Alait de risle. Jacobus de Vitriaco. 
Peter, the monk. Antony of Padua. Germanus. Ceesarius. William of Paris. Raymond of Fennafort. 
Alexander Hales. Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury. Thomas of Spalatro. John Peckham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Roger Bacon. Albert, the Great. Rob. Groasetete. Vincent de Beauvais. Ro,- 
bert of the Sorbonne. George Acrbpolita. Hugo de St. Caro. George Metochita. Guillaume de St. 
Amour. Nicephorua Blem. Thomas Aquinas. Bonaventura. Gilbert of Tournay. John of Paris, an 
opposer of transubstantiation and papal tyranny. JohnBeccus. Nieetua Acominatus. Theodore Lascaris. 
Arsenius. George Pachymer. George the Cyprian. Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. Robert 
Capito. Thomas Cantiprat. Richard Middleton. William Durand. .^gidius de Columna. Guil. Peral- 
dua. Martin Folon. Raymond Martin. Jacob de Voragine. Guillaume de Seignelai, bishop qf Auxerra. 
William of Auvergne, bishop of Paris. Henry of Ghent. Pope Boniface VIII. 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED. 

TheWaldenses. Nestorians. Jacobites. The Brethren- and Sisters of -the Free Spirit, otherwise called 
Beghards and Beguttes, Beghins and Turlupins. Amalric. Joachim. Wihelmina. The sect of the Apos- 
tles. John of Parma, author of the everlasting gospel. Flagellants. Cirnumrelliones. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS AND RELIGIOUS RITES. 

The Moslem religion triumpba over Christianity in China and the northern parts of Asia, by flatterirg 
the paaaions of voluptuous princes. A papal embassy is sent to the Tartars by Innocent IV. . A fourth 
cruaade is undertaken by the French and Venetians, who make themselves masters of Constantinople, 
with a design to restore the throne to Isaac Angelas, who had been dethroned by his brother Ducas. The 
emperor Isaac is put to death in a sedition, and bis son Alexis strangled by Alexis Ducas, the ringleader 
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of this faction. The crusaders tuke Constantinople a setond lime, dethrone Ducas, and elect Baldwin, 
count of Fland&rs, emperor of the Greeks. The empire of the Franks in the East, which had subsisted 
fifty-seven years, is overturned by MichaerPaleeologus. A fifth crusade, which is carried on by the con- 
federate arms of Italy and Germany. The fleet of the crusaders ruined by the Saracens. The fifth crusade 
undertaken by Louis IX. who takes Damietta, but is afterwards reduced, withv his army, to extremities; 
dies of the plague in a second crusade, and is canonized. The knights of the Teutonic Order, under the 
command of Herman de Saliza, conquer and convert to Christianity the Frussians, at the desire of Conrad, 
duke of Masovia. Christianity is propagated among the Arabians in Spain. The philosophy of Aristotle 
triumphs over ail the systems that were in vQgue before this century. The power of creating bishops, ab* 
bots, &c. is claimed by the Roman pontifis^ whose wealth and revenues are thereby greatly augmented. 
John, king of England, excommunicated by pope Iimocent III. is guilty of the basest .compliances, through 
his slavish fear of that insolent pontifi". The inquisition established in Narbonne Gaul, and committed to 
the direction of Dominic and his order, who treat the Waldenses, and other reputed heretics, with most 
inhuman cruelty.- The adoration of the Host is introduced by Pope Honorius III. The Magna Charta is 
signed by Igng John and his barons on the 15th of June, at Runemede, near Windsor. A debate arises be- 
tween the Dominicans and Franciscans concerning the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. Jubi- 
lees instituted by pope Boniface VIII. The Sicilian Vespers—when the French in Sicily, to the number of 
8001), were massacred in one evening, at a signal given by John of Frochyta, a Sicilian nobleman. Conrad, 
duke of Suabja, and Frederic of Austria, beheaded at Naples by the counsel of pope Clement IV. The 
Jews are driven out of France by Louis IX. and all the copies of the Talmud, that could be found, are 
burned. The college of electors founded in the empire. The association of the Hans-Tov^ns. The Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans, Servites, Mendicants, and the Hermitsof St. Augustin, date the origin of their orders 
from this certtury. The fables concerning the removal of the chapel of Loretto; the Vision of Sim. Stockius, 
the Wandering Jew, and St, Antony's obliging an ass to adore the sacrament, are invented about this 
time. The festivals of the Nativity of the blessed Virgin, and of the Holy Sacrament or Body of Christ, in- 
stituted. The rise of the hobse of Austria is referred to this centqry. Wales is conquered by Edward, 
and united to England. There is an uninterrupted sueeession of English^ parliaments from the year 1393. 



PROPANE AUTHORS. 

Roger Bacon, one of the great restorers of learning and philosophy. Saxo Grammaticus. Ralph de 
Diceto. Walter of Coventry. Alexander of Paris, the founder of French poetry. Villehardouin, an his-, 
torian. Accursi of Florence. Kimchi, a Spanish Jew. ' Conrad de Lichtenau. John Holywood, called De 
8acro Bosco, author of the Sphtera Mundi. Actuarius, a Greek physician. Rod. Ximenes, archbishop of 
Toledo. Michael Coniat, bishop of Athens. lyel. Rigord, an historian. Pierre de Vignes. Matthew 
Paris. Sufi>idus. Sozomen, author of the Universal Chronology, which is yet in MS. in the possession of 
the Regular Canons of Fesoli, near Florence. Batthol. Cotton, of Norwich; see Wharton's Anglia Sacra. 
Engelbert. Thomas Wicke, an English historian. Vitellio, aPolish mathematician. Albert the Great. 
Colonna, archbishop of Messina. Michael Scot, the translator of Aristotle. Gregory Abulfaragius. Fos- 
cari of Bologna. Alphonso, king of Castile. Cavalcanti of Florence. Dinus, a famoo^ Jurist. Marco 
Polo, a Venetian whose travels in China are curious. Francis Barberini, an Italian poet. 



CENTURY XIV. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 

Emperors of the Easb—i.. D.— Andronicus II., 1332. AndronicuB, the Younger, 1341. John Cantacu- 
ssenus usurps the government under John PalEeologus, and holds it till the year 135.5. John VI. Palteol. 
1390. Andronicus IV., 1392. Emanuel II. Emperors of the Weal.— Albert I., 1308. Henry VII. of Lux- 
emburg, 1313. Louis V. Bav., 1347. Charles IV., 1378. Wenceslaus, 1406. Kings of Spain, i. e. of Leon 
and CosJiie.— Ferdinand .IV., 1312. Alphonso XI., 1350. Pedro the Cruel, 1369. Henry II., 1379. John 
I., 1300. Henry III. itiig'so/ JiVance.— Philip the Fair, 1314. Louie X. Hutin, 1316. . Philip V., 1322. 
Philip VL of Valois, 1350. John, 1364. Charles V., 1380.< Charles VL mngs (f England:— Edward I. 
1307. Edward II., 1327. Edward IIL, 1377. Richard IL, 1399. Henry rv; Kings of Scotland:— iotm 
Baliol, 1306. Robert Bruce. 1329. David. II., 1370. Robert II., 1390. ' Robert IIL Kings of Sweden:— 
Birger, 1326. Magnus, 1363. Albert, defeated by Margaret queen of Denmark in 1387, dies in the year 
1396. Margaret. Sovereigns of jenmar/t.— Eric VIII., 1321. Christopher II., 1333.- W^aldemar III., 1375. 
Olaus, 1387. Margaret. Kings of PoJunii:— Wenceslaus, 1305. UladislaUa reascends the .throne, and 
dies in 1333. Casijnir IIL the last of the Piasts, 1370. Louis, liing of Hungary, 1381. Interregnum. Ula- 
disIauB Jagellon, duke of Lithuania. Kings qf Portajoft— Denis, 1325. Alphonso IV., 1357. Pedro, the 
Justiciary, 1367. Ferdinand, 1383. Interregnum. John I. Ottoman Emperors;— The ancient history of 
the Turks extends from the beginning of the seventh to the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
The modern commences about the beginning of the fourteenth century. Othman, 1327. Or Khan, 1359. 
Amurath, or Morad, 1389. Bajazet or Ba-yezid; 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME. 

Boniface VIII,, 1303. Benedict XL, 1304. Clement V., 1314. John XXL. 13.T4. A schism between 
Peter and John. Benedict XIL, 1342. Clement VL, 1352. Innocent VL, 131.9. Urban V., 1372. A 
schism between Urban and Clement. Gregory XL, 1378. The death of Gregory XL occasioned that vio- 
lent schism which threw the western church into the utmost confusion. The church of Rome had two 
popes, one residing at Rome, the other at Avignon. M iiome.— Urban VL, 1389. Boniface IX. M 
jiDi^on.— Clement YIL not acknowledged, 1394. Benedict XIII. 
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ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 

Robert Winchelaey, 1313. Walter Raynold, 1327. Simon Mepham, 1333. I. Stratford, 1348. Thomas 
Bradwardine, 1349. Simon Islip, 1365. Simon Langtaam, 1374. Simon Sudbury, 1381. W. Cpurteuay, 
1396. Thomas Arundel. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS 

Nicephorus Callistns. Raymond Lully. Matthsus Blastares.- Greg. Acindynus. John Cantacuzeoue. 
Nicepho'rus Greg. Duns Scotus. Andrew of Newcastle. Francis Mayron. Durandof St. Portian. Nico- 
laa de Lyra. John Bacon. William Occam. Nicolas Trivet. Andrew Home. Richard Bury. Waller 
Burley. Richard Hampole. Robert Holkot. Thomas Bradwardine, archbishop of Canterbury. John 
WJcklifie. Thomas Stubbs. John de Burgo. William Wolfort. The last thirteen all English authors. 
Peter Aureolus. John Bassolis. Bernard Guldo. Alvarus Felagius. Theophanes, bishop of Nice. Philo- 
theus. Antonius Andreas. Herveus Natalia. Thomas of Strasburg. Ra^nerius of Pisa. John of Fri- 
bourg. Pope Clement VI. Thomas Joysius. John of Naples. Albert of Fadua« Michael Cesenas. 
Gregory Falamas. Andronicus. Peter of Duisburg. Ludolf Saxon. Cardinal Caietan. James of Viter- 
bo. Cardinal Balde. George of Rimini. The popes Benedict XL and XIl. Gui of Perpignan. Nicolas 
Cabasilas, archbishop of Thessalonica. Richard, bishop of Armagh. Demetrius Cydonius. Petranch. 
Peter Berchorius. JohnCyparissotes.' Nicolas Oresme. Philip Ribot. Nilus Rhodius. Maximus Plan. 
John Taulerus. Greg. Palamas. Nic. Eymericus. John Rusbroch. Manuel Caleca. Catharine of Sienna. 
St. Bridget. Gerard of Zu,tphen. Pierre Ailli. Francis Zabarella. Marsigli^of Padua, who wrote against 
the papal jurisdiction. Philippe de Mazieres. Jordan of Q.uedinburg. Barth. Albizi of Pisa, author of the 
famous book of the Conformities of St. Francis with Jesus Christ. Fabri, bishop of Chartres. Michael 
Anglianus. Raymond Jordan. Jac. de Theramo. Manuel Chrysoloras. Cardinal Francis Zabarella, 
with many others, too numerous to mention. 



-..«; 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED. 



Waldensea. Falamites, Hesychasts, and Q,uietists, three different names for one sect. Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans. Ceccus AsGulanus, who was burned at Florence by the Inquisition for making some experiments 
in mechanics that appeared miraculous to the. vulgar. Beghards, and Beguines. As to the Cellites or Lol- 
lards, they cannot be deemed heretics. The followers of John Wicklifle deserve an eminent place, with 
their leader, in the list of Reformers. Nicolas of Calabria. Martin Gonsalvo. Bartold de Rorb^h. The 
Dancers. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS, AND RELIGIOUS RITES. 

Fruitless attempts made T;o renew the crusades. Christianity encouraged in Tartary and China: but 
loses ground towards the end of this century. The Lithuanians and Jagello, their prince, converted to the 
Christian faith in the year 1386. Many of the Jews are compelled to receive the Gospel. Philosophy and 
Grecian literature are cultivated with zeal in this century. The disputes between the Realists and Nomi- 
nalists revive. Philip the Fair, king of France, opposes with spirit the tyrannic pretensions of the pope 
to a temporal jurisdiction over kings and princes, and demands a general council to depose Boniface VIII. 
whom he accuses of heresy, simony, and several enormities. The papal authority declines. The resi- 
dence of the popes removed to Avignon. The universities of Avignon, Perugia, Orleans, Angers, Flo- 
rence, Cahors, Heidelberg, Prague, Perpignan, Cologne, Pavia, Cracow, Vienna, Orange, Sienna, Erfort, - 
Geneva, founded. The rise of the great western schism, which destroyed the unity of the Latin church, and 
placed at its head two rival popes. John WickJiffe opposes the monks, whose licentiousness and igno- 
rance were scandalous, and recommends the study of the Holy Scriptures. A warm contest arises among 
the Franciscans about the poverty of Christ and his Apostles. Another between the Scotists and Tho- 
mists, about the doctrines of their respective chiefs. Pope Clement V. orders the Jubilee which Boniface 
had appointed to be held in every hundredth year to be celebrated twice within that period. The Knights 
Templars are seized and imprisoned; the greatest part of them put to death, and their order suppressed. 
The Golden Bull, containing rules for the election of an emperor of Germany, and a precise account of 
the dignity and privileges of the electors, is issued by Charles IV. Clement VI. adds the country of Avig- 
non to the papal territories. The emperor Henry VII. dies, and is supposed by some authors to have been 
poisoned by a consecrated wafer, which he received at the sacrament, from the hands of Bernard Folitian, 
a Dominican monk. This account is denied by authors of good credit. The matter, however, is still un- 
decided. Gunpowder is invented by Schwartz, a monk. The mariner's compass is invented by John Gi- 
oia, or as others allege, by Flavio. The city of Rhodes is taken from the Saracens, in the year 1309, by the 
Knights Hospitalers, subsequently called the Knights of Malta. Timour extends his conquests in the 
East. The Bible is translated into French by the order of Charles V, The festival of the holy lance and 
nails that pierced Jesus Christ instituted by Clement V. — Such was this pontiff's arrogance, thaVonce, 
wlUle he was dining, he ordered Dandolo, the Venetian ambassador, to be chained under the table Jike a 
dog. The beginning of the Swiss Cantons. The emperor Louis of Bavaria, Philip the Fair, king of 
France, Edward III., king of Englandy who opposed the tyranny of the popes, may be -looked upon as wit- 
nesses to the truth and preparers of the Reformation. To these we may add Duraud, GersoQ, Olivus, who 
called the pope Anti Christ, and Wickliffe, who rejected transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, the 
adoration of the host, purgatory, meritorious satisfactions by penance, auricular confession, the celibacy 
of the clergy, papal excommunications, the worship of images, of the Virgin- and relics. The order of the 
Garter is instituted in England by Edward III. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Dante, the principal restorer of philosophy and letters, and also one of the most sublime poets of modern 
times. Petrarca. Boccaccio. Chaucer. MattheWof Westminster. Nicolas Trivet. Nicephorus Grego- 
ras, a compiler of the Byzantine History. Theodore Metochita. Guillaume de Nangis, historian. Henry 
Stero, historian. Diuus Mugellanus. Evrard, historian. Hayton, an Armenian historian. Albertino 
Mussato. Oderic de Forli. Leopold, bishop of Bamberg. Peter of Duisburg, an historian. Albert of 
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f n'd fSomer'''Ma«ieI,"„'f "p";^ "*' Calabria, master of Petrarch. , Joinville. Peter de Apono, phy^iSTn 
oSe Tthe rSrer^ of PearniL ^■.S,^'"''?' 'S."i?'"- '?"" ^?^l^' "" ^■"™«'" J""'- Leontiis Pilalo, 
Ferrara ArnKf Vila Nnv/"™fi?''''?.'^° Poligno. lamael Abulfeda, an Arabian prince. Peter of 



CENTURY XV. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 



enf^lfZdfJnif^o'ZtJ'i7^""'S''^^n^-'^^- '"'"a VI. Pateologus, 3448. Constantine Pateolo- 
!rL- B?.™., „ I 1! °. 'i?,A"?'.™'"'" ConBtantmople was taken hy Mohammed U. Emperors oftts 
T^^f^W\7m°^'^' -^"r ■ ■'?^°'=^? "°« acknowledged. . Sitismund, 1437. Albert II. of AoBtria, 1439. 
TI i£j H.it^Vir'"",^','?'''^" t ■^'P^.' "•'^ '*"''"• '• «■ '!'''f""' ""^ Cas«e;-Henry III., 1406. John 
vir ^ifii "f^'y. ^^-J H%, ^"''■'•''nd. in right of Isabella, mng, of rrance:-Chirle<, VI. Charl™ 
SnVv V l.l^"n?'- yPj CharlesVIII., 1498. 1.01118 XII. Angi of England:-HeDTy VI., Mil, 
SfnrJ^ vrrr"^- Henry VI dethroned in 1461. Edward IV., 1483. Efward V.,*1483. Richard III., 148?. 
Henry VIII. Kings cf Scotland:— Uohert III., 1406. James I., 1437. , James II., 1460. James III. ;M88; 
James IV. ^eragns of Sweden and Denmark:— Margaiet, 1412. Eric IX. deposed in 1438. Christopher 
tTi.i- I pnartes panutson, 1471. An interregnum until the year 1483. John. Kings of Poland:— 
Uladislaus, Jag., 1434. Uladislaus, king of Hungary, 1444. An interregnum of three years, Casimir IV. 
i^S?' i " Albert. Kings of Portugal.— Jolm I,, 1433. Edward, 1438. Alphdnso V., 1481. John 11. 
,^?n ii"""»n''el the Great. Ottomn Emperors:— Ba-yezii, takeniirison^r by Timour in 1402. Solyman 
T^JS" J i"-^"' -■'*^,^;« Mohammed Cl421. Morad II., 1451. Mohammed II. who takes Constantinople iii 
XiM, ano dies m 1481. Bayezid II. Czars, or Emperors of iZMssio;— There reigns, in the chronoloay of 
;5So°.^""°J^' *" niicomi|ipn degreje of confusion, suitable to the barbarism of that nation. In the year 
iiJA they began to publish, at Petersburg, a series of their sovereigns? beginning with duke Ruric, who 
IS supposed to have reigned in the ninth century. Prom that time downward, all is darKess and perplexity 
unw we come to the reigi of John Basilowitz I. who, in the fifteenth century, shook off the yoke of the 
lartars, and assumed first the title of Czar, after having conquered the kingdom of Casan. We therefore 
Begin with this pnnce, and shall follow the chronology observed by the authors of the Modern Universal 
J?n- .'y- '?,'?«" History of Russia. The reader may, however, consult the Tablettes Chronologiouea de 
1 Histoire Unjverselle of Lenglet, who places this prince in the I6th century.* John Basilowitz. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OP ROME. 

Boniface IX., 1404. Innocent VII., 1406. Gregory XII. deposed,'l409. Alexander V., 1410. John XXIIi 

deposed, 1417. Martin V., 1431. Eugeniua IV., 1447. A schism The council of Basil depose Eugenius, 

andelect Amadeua, first duke of Savoy, who assumes the title of Felix V. Eugenius, however, triumphs 
in the issue. Nicolas V., 14S5. Calistus III., 1458. Pius II., 1464. Paul II., Ufl." Sixtus IV., 1484. In- 
nocent VIII., 1492. Alexander VI. 



ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 

Thomas Arundel, 1413. IT Chichele, 1443. John Stafford, 1452. John Kemp, 1453. Thomas Boucbier, 
1486. J. Morton, 1500. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS, 

John HuBS.^ 'Jerome of 'Prague. Paulus Anglicus. John Gerson. Herman de Petra. Theod. de Niem. 
bishop of Cambray. Tho. Valdensis. Pope Alexander V. John Capreolus. Peter de Ancharsno. Nico- 
las de Cleman^is. Theod. Urias. Alphons. Tostat. John, -patriarch of Antioch. Mark of Ephesus 
Cardinal Bessarion. G. Seholarius. G. Gemistus. John de Turrecremata. George of Trapezond. John 
Capistran. Laurentius Valla. John of Segovia. Franc, de la Place. Reginald, bishop of St. Asaph. 
Antoninus, archbishop of Florence. Nicolas de Cusa, bishop of Brixen, and cardinal. Thomas a Eeinp's. 
Anton, de Rosellis. Ric^. Ducas. Bened. de Accoltis. Guill. d'Aoupelande. James Paradise, an 
English Carthusian, .^neas Sylvius Picolomini, or pope. Fius U. Lorenzo Justinjani. John ^Gobelin. 
Alphonso de Spina. Greg, of Heimburg. Theod. Lelio. Henry of Gorcum. I. Ant.Campanus. Alex, 
de Imola. .^Henry Harphius. J. Perez. P. de Natalibus. fi. Flatina. P. Niger. John de Wesalia. 
Hermol. Barbarus. Michael of Milan, Stephen Brulefer. Cardinal Andr. du St. Sixte. Sayanarola. 
Marsilius Ficinus. John Tritheme. Ficus', or Pico of Mirandula. Ant. de Lebrixa. Boussard. J. 
Rcuchlin, otherwise called Capnio. Jovianus Pontanus. Nicolas Simonjs. Claude de Beyssel. Simeon 
of Thessalonica. Gobelin Persona. Henry of Hesse. George Phranza. Vincent Ferrieres. Julianus 
CEesarinus. Nich. Tudeschus. Raymond de Sabunde, or Sebeyde. Catharine of Bologna., Gregorius 
Melissen.- Marcus Eugenius. Sylvester Syropul. Ambrose, general of the Camaldolites. George Cooin us. 
Onuphr. Fanvinius. Gabriel Biel. John Nauclerus. John Nieder, 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED. 

The Waldenses. The Wickliflites. The White Brethren. The men of understanding, who were headed 
by .(Egidius Cantar, and William of Hildernissen. Picard, an Adamite. The following deserve rather the 
denomination of Reformers than Heretics, viz. John Huss, Jerome of Prague. Branches of the Hussites, 
the Calixtines. Orehites. Orphans. Taborites. Bohemian ^Brethren; also John Petit. Joljn Wellus. 

Peter Os'ma. Matth, Grabon. ^- " .. • 

* He died in that century, but flourished chiefly in the fifteenth — EniT. 

Vol.. n.— 5fi 
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REMARKABLE EVENTS AND RELIGIOUS RITES. 

The Moors and Jews are converted in Spain, by force. In the year 149S, Christopher Columbus opena 
a passage into America, by the discovery of the islands of llispaniola, Cuba, and Jamaica. Constantino- 

Sle taken by the Turks in the year 1453.— Letters flourish in Italy, under the protection of the house ol 
ledici and the Neapolitan monarchs of the house of Arragon. The calamities of the Greeks under the 
Turkish government, conduce to the advancement of learning among the Latins. The council of Con 
stance is assembled by the emperor SSgismond in the year J414. Johh Hubs, and Jerome of Prague, are 
committed to the flames, by a decree of that council. The council of Basil is opened in the year 1431, and 
in it the reformation of the church is attempted in vain. Horrible enormities are committed by the popes 
of this century, and more especially by Alexander VI. The council of Constance remove the sacramental 
cup from the laity, and declare it lawful to violate tha most solemn engagements when made to heretics. 
The war of the Hussites in Bohemia. Institution of the Order of the Golden Fleece. The Moors and Jews 
driven out of Spain. The Massacre of Varna, in the year 1444. The order of Miniraes instituted by 
Franc, de Paulo. Exploits of the Maid of Orleans. The art of printing With moveable wooden types, is 
invented by -Coster at Haerlem; and the farther improvements of this admirable art are owing to Gens 
fleisch and Guttemberg, of Mentz, and Schoeffer of Strasbourg. The universities of Leipsic, Louvaine, 
ITribourg, Rostock, Basil, Tubingen, Sfurtzburg, Turin, Ingolstadt, St. Andrew's in Scotland, Poictiers, 
Glasgow, Gripswald in Pomerania, Pisa, Bourdeaux, Treves, Toledo, Upsal, Mentz, Copenhagen, founded 
in this century. The first book printed with types of Metal; which was the Vulgate Bible, published at 
Mentz in 14^0: a second edition of the same book appeared at Mentz in 1643, and has been mistaken for 
the flrst. The famous Pragmatic Sanction established in France. The university of Caeibin Normandy 
is founded by the English in the year 1437. The Portuguese sail, for the first time, to the East Indies un- 
der Vaaquez de Gama. Maximilian divides the empire Into six circles. 

PROFANE AT7TH0RS. 

Laurcntius Valla, the great restorer'df Latin elocution. Leonard Aretin. Gg^arini. William Lynde- 
wood. Alexander Chartier. Fr. Frezzi. Christina of Pisa. Paul de Castro. ,-3roggio of Florence. John 
Fortescue, high chancellor of England. Theod. Gaza. Bart.- Facio. Dluglossus, a Polish historian. R. 
Sane, de Arevallo. ; Chalcondylas. J. Savonarola. Marcilius Ficinus. John Picus de Mirandula. Marc. 
Coc. SabelUcus. ' Forestus. Ant. Bonfinius. Jovian. Pohtanus. G. Gemistus. J. Alvarot. Guaritfiof 
Verona. J. Juv. des Ursins. Mass. Vegio, Flavio Bindo. J. Argyropulus. Dr. Thomas Linacre. The 
Strozzi. Bon. Mon^tius. P. Callim. Esperiente. -Jul. I^ompon Lietus. Angelo. Politiano. Fulgosi. 
A. Urceus Codrus. Mich. Marullua. Oliver de la Marche. Caiado. ' Abrabanel. Calepin. Rebel. Mar- 
tial de Paris. Phil, de Comines. Al. Achillini. Scipio Carteromaco. John Baptista Porto.r Aldus 
Manutius. Cherefeddin Ali, a Persian historian. Arabshah, an Arabian historian. J. Whethan^ted. 
Ulug'beg, a Tartar prince. J. Braccelli. Palmieri. Villon, otherwise Corbueil. Muller, surnamed Re- 

f^omontanus. Cafentius, a Latin poet. Dom. Calderini. Barth. Fontiua. Enguerr. de Monytrelet. An- 
ronicus of Thcssalonica. Er. Philelphi. Alex. Imola. J. Ant. Campani. Nich. Perotti. Th. Littleton. 
Ant. of Palermo. Constant. Lascaris. A. Barbatius. Gobelin Persona. Bern. Judtiniani. Dieb. 
Schilling. Ralph Agricola. I. Andreas. Alex. ab. Alexandro. G., Merula. M. M. Boiardo. A. Man- 
cinelli. Rob. Gaguin. Bern. Corio. Garbr. Altitius. Gul. Caoursin^ J. Nai. Al. Ranuccini. P^ 
Crinitus. Molines. Cettes. John Murmelius. Mark Musurus. Jason Mainus. Pandolfo Colleuucio. R 
Langius. Pietro Coaimo. Abraham Zachujt. 



CENTURY XVI. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 

Emperors.'^jL. d. — Maximilian T., 1519. Charles V. abdicates the emirire rn 1556, and dies in 1558. Fer* 
. dinand, 1564. Maximilian II., 1576. Rddolph II. Kings of Spain; — Ferdinand V. surnamed the Catho- 
lic, king of Arragon, in consequence of his marriage with Isabella, becomes king of Castile; and the king, 
doms of Arragon and Castile remain united. Isabella died in 1504, and Ferdinand in 1516. Philip I. M 
Austria, 1506. Jane, 1516. Charles I. or V., 1558. Philip IL, 1598. Philip IIL N. B.— Philip II. seized 
Portugal, which remained in the possession of the kings of Spain until the year 1640. Sings (^ France: — 
Louis XII-., 1515. Francis I., 1547. Henry II., 1559. Francis II., 1560. Charles IX., lS74v Henry III., 
1580. Henry IV. Kings of England:— neaty VII., 1509. Henry VIII., 1547. Edward VL, 1553. Mary, 
1558. Elizabeth. Kings of Scotland: — James IV., 1513. James V., 1542. Mary, beheaded in 1587. 
James VI.- Kings of Sweden and Denmarlc: — John, 1513. Christiern II. deposed in 1522. Gustavus 
Ericson, 1560. N. B. Sweden is separated from Denmark under this princb. Eric deposed in 1568. John 
III., 159a Sigismond, king of Poland, deposed in 1599. Charles IX. Kings of BcTimarfc— Christiern II. 
deposed in 1522. Firederic L, 1533. Christiern III., 1559. Frederic II., 1588. Christiern IV. Kings of 
Poland:— Jolm Albert, 1501. Alexander, 1508. Sigismund I., 1548. gigismund II., 1572. Henry of An- 
jou, until the year 1574. Stephen Bathori, 1587. Sigismond king of Sweden. Kings of Portugal: — 
Emanuel the Great, 1521. John III., 1557. Sebastian, 1578. Henry, Card. 1580. Portugal is reduced un- 
der the dominion of Spain by Philip II. Ottoman Emperors; — Ba-yezid II., 1512. Selim I., 1520. Solyman 
II., 1566. Selim 11^ 1574. Morad III.^ 1595. Mohammed III. Czars of Muscovy:— lobn Basilowitz, 
1505. Basil Ivanowitz, who received from Maximilian I. the title of Emperor, 1533. John Basilowitz II., 
1584. Theodore Ivanowitz, 1597. Boris Godenow. Stadtholders of the United Provinces: — William I. the 
glorious founder of their liberty, 1584. Maurice. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME 

Alexander VI., 1503. Pius III., 1503. Julius IL, 1513. Leo X., 1521. Adrian VL, 1523. Clement VII.. 
1534. Paul IIL, 1549. Julius III., 1555. Marcellus IL, 1555. Paul IV., 1559. Pius IV.. 1566. Pius V. 
1572. Gregory XIIL, 1585. .Sixtus V., 1590. Urban VII., 1590. Gregory XIV., 1591. Innocent IX.I 
1592. Clement VIII. 
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ARCHBISHOPS OP CANTERBUEY. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

,;.i*"J'''l'?''"» W"'an; Buteus. Deslderius Erasmus. Martin Luther. Ph. Melancthon. John Bren- 
?r>;hi=w"'"f ^"f \ '^'""',^U'"S?V '^"^ Galatin. Pr. Ximenes. Thomas More. John Whitegifl. 
archbishop of Canterbiiry. John >i8her. John CEcolampadius. And. Carolostadius, or Carlstadt. fohn 
nh!f™f= ?J?M?- ^^'- 1 riS.''*^ Placius. John Calvin. Martin Chemnitz. James Andreas. David 
^ytriBua. William Parel. Theodore Beza. Paustus Socinus- Bened. Arias Montanus. And. Osiander. 
A.gid. Hunmus. Mechior Canus. Polyc. Lysems. George Wicellus. Cardinal Bellarmine. Stella, 
orantzms. Ihomas Illiricus. . Jacob Ben-C;iaim, who gave an edition of the Hebrew Bible. Sanderus. 
Isid. Clarms. John Major. Andrew Vega. Pranc. Vatable. Cardinal Sadolet. Cardinal Cortesius. 
i°J!^ Aii'"^f' Alphons. Zamora. Vivaldi. J. Almain. Spagnoli. Aug.-Dathus. Pope Adrian VL 
Petro de Monte. Pope Leo X. Alb. Pighius. Henry VIIL king of England. Louis Vivos. S. Pagninus. 
Leo de Castro. Matth. Ugonius. Cardinal Caictan. James Hoogstraat. Ambr. Catharini. John Faber. 
Ortuin Gratms. John LcKins. Leander Alberti. Nic. Serrarius. Pet. Canisius. Ciesar-Baronius-. Fran. 
Kibera. Pierre Pithou. Mich. Baius. W. Alan, English cardinal. Dr. John Colet. Mercator. Nic. 
Harpfield. Leunclavius. Molina. Sataeron. Maldonat. J. Natalis. J. P. Maffei, Cardinal Hosiua. 
Janseniua. John Tillet. James Naclantus. De Vargas. Cardinal Seripand. AntfiMasiua. Pope Paul 
IV. Widmanstadt. Cassander. Stapleton. Mercerua. P. Xavier. Ign^Loyola. Bishop Gardiner. Jer. 
Oleaster, with many others toy numeroua to mention. N. B. It ia remarkable that, among the ecclesias- 
tical writers of this century, there are above 55 whosemployed their labours in the eipoaition and illustra- 
tion of the Scriptures; and this happy circumstance contributed, without dou)>t, to prepare the minds of 
many for the Reformation, and thus rendered its progress more rapid. 



HERETICS, "REAL OR REPUTED. 

Schwenckfeld. Andr. Osiander. -Stancarua. The Adiaphorists. Interimists. Agricola of Eialeben, 
the chief of the Antinomians. George Major. N. Amsdorf. The Synei'gists. M. Flacius. The Crypto- 
Oalvinists. Anabaptists. Mennonitea. Theoph. Faracelaue. Postellus. David Georgius. Franc. Pu- 
cius. Defid. Erasmus. Agrippa. Cassander and Wicelins. Conr. Vorstius, Sam. Huberus. Mich. Serve- 
tus. Valent, Gentilifl. Lgelius Socinus. Faustus Socinual auintin, the chief of the Libertines ' 



REMARKABLE EVENTS AND RELIGIOUS RITES 

The Reformation is introduced into Germany by Luther, in the year 1517; into France by Calvin about 
1529; into Switzerland by Zuingle Jn 1519. Henry VIII. of England, throws off the papal yoke, and be- 
comes supreme head of the church. Edward VI. encourages the Reformation in England. The reign of 
queen Mary restores Popery, and exhibits a scene of barbarous persecution that shocks nature. The name 
of Protestants given to the Reformed at the Diet of Spire, in 1529. The league of Smalcald is fornJ^ in 
1530. The Reformation introduced into Scotland by John Knox,. about the~year 1560; and into Ireland by 
George Brown, about the same time; into the United Provinces, about the year 1566. Gustavus Ericsori . 
introduces the Reformation into Sweden, by the ministry of Olaus Petririn 1530. It was received in De'n'- 
mark, in 1521. The Gospel is propagated by the papal missionaries in India, Japan, and China. The Je- 
suit order is founded, in 1540, by Ignatius Loyola. The famous council of Trent is assembled. The Prag- 
matic Sanction Is aibrogated by Leo X. and the Concordat substituted for it. Pope Julius III. bestows a. 
cardinara hat upon the keeper of his monkeys. The Inquisition is established at Rome by Paul IV. The 
war of the Peasants. The universities of Wittenberg, Francfort on the Oder, Alcala, Saragossa, Mar-^* 
purg, Sevil]^.Coinp5fetella, Oviedo, Grenada, Franeker, Strasbourg, Parma, Macerata, Tortosa, Coimbra, ■ 
Konigsberg, Leyden, Florence, Rheims, Dillengen, Mexico, St. Domingo, Tarragona, Helmstadt, Altorf, Pa- 
derborn, Sigen, founded in this century. The treaty of Passau, in 1552. The Paris massacre of the pro- 
teatants on .St. Bartholomew's day. The republic of the United Provinces formed by the union of 
Utrecht. The.pdict of Nantes granted to the Protestants by Henry IV. of France. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

British Jlnthors:—Sn: Thomas More. Thomas Linacre. S. Purchas. Thomas Elliot. Hect. BoethiusL 
J. Leiand, the antiquary. Ed. Wotton. J.^Christophorson. Cuth. Tonatal. R. Ascham. J. Kaye. 
Thomas Smith. George Buchanan. Alex. Arbuthnot. Sir Hiil. Sidney. John Fox. Pr.- Walsing- 
ham. Ed. Grant. Ed. Anderson. John Dee. Thomas Craig. 6. Creighton. Ed. Brerewood. FrencA 
-SatAors:— William BudiBus, or Bude; Clement Marot. Pr. RSbelais. Ja. Dubois (Sylvius.) Pierre Gillea 
Or. Finee. Robert Etienne, or Stephens. P. Belon. William Morel. Adr. Turnebus. Ch. Du Mou- 
lin. Gilb. Cousin. Mich, de I'Hopital. L. Le Roy (Regius.) Hub. Languet, author of the Vindici» 
contra Tyrannos. Laur. Joubert. James Pelletier. Fr. BeUeforeat. M. A. Pr. Muret. P. Eonsard. 
J. Dorat. James Cujaa. Pr. Hotoman. James*Vmyot. Mich, de Montague. Mich, de Castelnau. P. 
Pithou. J. Bodin. Nic. Vignier. Bl. de Vigenere. Henri Etienne, commonly called Stephens. J. De 
Serres (Serranus.) 01. Pauchet. J. Passerat. J. J. Boissard. P. Daniel d'Orleans. Francis Victe. 
Cardinal d'Ossat. Rob. Constantin. P. Morin. Jos. Just. Scaliger. Nic. Eapin. J. Papire. Masson. 
P. B. Brantome. St. Pasquier. Italian Autluirs:— America Vespucci. J. Jocondi of Verona, who disco- 
vered the Letters of Pliny. A. P. Grazzini. Leonicini, the translator of Galen. Pomponace. M. A. 
Casanova. P. Gravina. Sannazarius. Maohiavel. Vida. J. A. Lascaria. Alcyoniua tranjator of, 
Aristotle. Ariosto. Bern. Maffei. Fr. Guicciardini. Cardinal Bembo. Cardinal Sadolet. And. Aloiat. 
M. A. Flaminio d'Imola. Lilius Giraldus. J. Pracaator. Polydore Virgil. M. A. Majoragio. P.. Areti- 
no. J. de la Casa. L. Alamanni. N. Tartaglia. Palingenius. Juliua Csesar Scalierg. ^anohius. Gab. 
Faerna. Gab. Pallopius. J. Acronius. Lodovico Cornaro. Robertello. Palearius, dnuph. Panvjm 
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Areentieri. J. Bar de Vignole. Paul Manutius. Jerome Cardan. A. Falladio. C. Sigonius. P. Victo- 
riuB, Oct.'Ferrari. James Zabarella. L. Guicciardini. A. de Costanzo. Torq. Tasso. Fr. Patntiua, 
or Patrizi. Ant. Riccoboni. G. Panciroli. And. Cesalpino. Natalia Comes. Aldrovandi. Gratiani. 
B. Guarini. Swiss Authors:— Aai . Ph. Paracelus. Theod. Bibliander. Theod. Swinger. Isaac Casaubon. 
Oerman DiiA.ch, and Flemish Jluthors:—!. Reuchlin. P. Mosellan. M. Aurogallus, who assisted Luther in 
the translation of the Bible. H. C. Agrippa. D. Erasmus of Kotterdam. Luscinius. Simon Grynaus. 
Adr. Barland of Zealand. Nic. Copernicus, a Prussian. J. Secundus of the Hague. J. Olaus Magnus. 
PWtinger. Paul Faglus. Sebastian Munster. G. Agricola. John Sleidan. Gasp. Bruschius. P. Loti- 
chius. Conrad Gesner. G. Fabricius. A. Masius. Joach. Camerarius. Virgilius of Zuichem. Hubert 
Goltzius. John Sturmius. J. Sambuc. A. Q. de Busbec. J. Leunclavius. G. Mercator. hxv. Torren- 
tius. Raphelengius. Ortelius. Heurnius of Utrecht. Justus Lipsius. Paul Merula of Leyden. A. Gor- 
IsBus. SchoniBus. Em. van Meteren. Dom. Baudius. Danish Authors:— Tyctio Brahe, the astronomer. 
Nicolas Craig. 



CENTURY XVII. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 

Emperorsr^JL. d.— Rodolpli II., 1613. Matthias, 1619. Ferdinand II., 1637. Ferdinand III., 1657. Leopold 
I. .ffin^s 0/ Spain;— Philip III., 1621. Philip IV., 1665. (Portugalthrows off the Spanish yoke, and recoverB 
its independence, in the year 1640.) Charles II., 1700. Sovereigns of JJVaTice.— Henry IV., 1610. Louis 
XIII., 1643. Louia XIV. Sovereigns of EnglanA^Bhzaheth, 1603. James I. (VI. of Scotland,) 1625. 
Charles I. beheaded in the year 1649. Cromwell usurps the government under the title of Lord Protector, 
and d.ies in 1658. Charles II., 1685. James II. abandons his kingdom in the year 1688, and dies in 1701. 
William III. and Mary, 1694. Mngs of Scotland:— 3 a.me3 VI., 1625. This prince and his successors were 
kings both of England and Scotland so far down as the year 1707, when these kingdoms -were united into 
one monarchy. Kings of Sweden: — Charles IX., 1611. Gustavus Adolphus, 1632. Christina abdicates 
the crown in 1654, and dies in 1689. Charles Gustavus, 1660. Charles XI., 1697. Charles XII. Kings of 
iJenmorfc;— Christiern IV., 1648. Fredteric III., 1670. Christian V., 1699. Frederic IV. Kings of Po- 
land:— Sigismond III., 1632. Uiadislaus Sig., 1648. John Casimir, 1669. Michael X., 1674. John Sobieski, 
1696. Frederic Augustus, elector of Saxony. Kings of Portugal:— John, duke of Braganza, chosehking 
in 1640, dids in 1656. Alphonso VI. dethroned in 1667. Pedro II. Ottoman Emperors: — Mohammed III., 
1604. Ahmed I., 1617. Mustapha, 1617. OSman, 1622. Mustapha restored, 1623. Morad IV., 1640. 
Ibrahim, 1649. Mohammed IV., 1687. Solyman III., 1691. Ahmed II., 1695. Mustapha II. Czars Of 
Jtfoscouj/:— Boric, 1605- Theodore Borissowitz, 1605. The false Demetrius, 1606. Basil Zuski, 1610. De- 
metrius II., 1610. Demetrius III., 1610. Uiadislaus of Poland, 1613. Demetrius IV.,. 1613. Michael 
Theodorowitz, 1645. Alexis Michaelowi tz, 1676. Theodore Alexiowitz, 1682. Ivan, or John, and Peter 
I. jointly. Ivan died in 1696. Stadtholders of the United Provinces; — Maurice, 1625. Frederic Henry, 
1647. William II., 1650. The dignity of Stadtbolder remains vacant during the space of 22 years. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME 

Olement VIH., 1605. Leo XI., 1605. Paul V., 162L Gregory XV., 1623. Urban VIIL. 1644. Inno- 
cent X., 1«55. Alexander VII., 1657. Clement IX., 1669. Clement X., 1676. Innocent XL, 1689. AI- 
exander VlII., 1691. Innocent XII., 1700. 



ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 

Dr. J. ^hitgift, 1604. Dr. R. Bancroft, 1610. Dr. George Abbot, 1633. Dr. W. Laud, 1645. Dr. W. 
Juxon, 1663. Dr. Gil. Sheldon, 1677. Dr. W. Sancroft, deprived in 1690, died 1693. Dr. John Tillotson, 
1694. Dr. TliomasTenison. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Protestant Writers: — Archbishop Abbot. John Lightfoot. Matthew Poole. Bishop Pearson. Bishop 
Fell. Gataker. Bishop Ward. Owen. Edward Pocock. Dr. Goodwin. Dr. Manton. Richard Baxter, 
Dr. Calamy. Howe. Bates. Bishop Bull. Grew. Bishop Burnet. Jo. Forbes. J. Baxter. Archbishop 
Tillotson. Dr. Sherlock. Archbishop Wake. Chillingworth. Henry Hammond. Thomas Hyde. Wil- 
lia-rii Cave. Brian Walton. Drusius. Hospinian. Trigland. Ittigiua. Pr. Spanheim. R. Cudwotth. 
Ed. Stillingfleet. H. Prideaux. J. Locke. W. Lloyd, bishop of Worcester. J. Milton. St. Nye. Claude. 
Daille. J. Mori n. Amyrault. Samuel and James Baenage. Jurieu. Benoit. Turretin. Elias Saurin. 
Morus. Le . Cene. Mesterzat. Le Blanc. Arminius. Grotius. Episcopius. Curcellieus. Limborch. 
Sleidan. Coccelus. Voefius. Gomar. Lud. Capellus, or Louis Capel. S. Bochart. Gerhard, tloe. 
Cali^etus. G. and Fred. Heilbronner. Ha^nreffer. Thummius. The Osiandera. Musseus. Hutter. 
Hunnius, Gu^^and Nic. The Mentzers. Godfrey OlcaEius. Fred. Baldwin. Alb. Grawer. Carpzovius, 
Tamovius. J. and Paul John Asselman. Eithart Luber. The Lysers. Michael Walter. Joach. Hilde- 
brand. J. Val. Andreas. Solomon Glassius. Ab- Cafcvius. Theod. Hachspan. J. Hulseman. Jacob 
Weller. J. Conr. Danhauer. J. G. Dorscheeus. John Arndt. Martin Geycr. Schertzer. Baithasar and 
John Meisner. Aug. Pfeiffer. Muller. H. ajid J. Just. Ghr. Schomer. Sebast. Schmidt. Christ. Hor- 
Bholt. Ph. Jac. Spener. G. Th. Mayer. Fred. Bechman. From Gerhard to Fred. Bechman inclusively, 
all are Lutherans. Roman Catholic Authors: — Baronius. Bellarmine. Serrarius. Fevardentius. Fosse- 
vin. Gretser. Combesis. Nat. Alexander. J. Sirmond. • Petau. Cellot. Caussin. Renaud. Fra. 
Paolo. Pallavicini. Labbe. Maimbourg. Thomassin. Sfondrat. Aguirre. Henry Noris. D'Achery. 
Mabillon. Hardouin. Simon. Ruinart. .Montfaucon. Galloni. Cornelius a Lapide. Bonfrere. Menard. 
Segenot. Bernard. Lamy. Bollandus. Henschen. Papebroch. Perron, Estius. Launoy. Tillemont. 
Godeau. Albaspinseus. Richelieu. Holstenius. Baluzius. Bona. Huet, Bossuet. Fenelon. Thifc«. 
Du-Pin. Leo Allatius. Zaccagni. Cotelier. Filesac. Visconti. Molina. Arriaga. Rigault. Richer 
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Pererius. Mariana. Fr.Pithou. Fr. de Sales. M. de Calafio. Lessius. Pineda. O. Janseniua. Beii- 
livogUo. Sponde. Bzovioa, H. deValois. P. de Marca. Arnsiud d'Andilly. Du Cause. Pascal. Du 
1 &.. Arnaiid. Vavasseur. Neercassel. J. Le Maitre de Sacy. Pagi. Pezron, Gerberon. auss- 
nel. ineae are the most distinguished writers of the Romish church during this century. 



HERETICS, REAL OR REPUTED. 

The doctrine of the Jesuits, concerning philosophical sin, condemned by pope Alexander VIII. in 1690. 
-The Probabilists (so the Jesuits were called fron> their odious doctrine of probability.) tondemned by the 
Sorbonne. The Franciscans are judged heretics on account of their doctrine concerning the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary. Jansenius, auesnel, and Arnauld, as also Penelon, Molinos, and the 
pietists, are condemned in France. Arminius, and his followers, the Universaliats.- Bekker, the Carte- 
sian dmnes, labadie. Bourignon, Poirel, Leehoff, and Claude Pajon, are regarded as heretics by the re- 
formed churches in France an,d Holland. The Independents, Antinomians, Ranters, and auakers, and 
among the latter, Fox, Barclay, Keitli, and Penn, are looked,upon in the same light. Add to these, Enthu- 
Blasts, and Fanatics of various kinrts,.such as Jacob Behmen, Valentine Weigel, Nic. Drabicius, SeideU 
Stifelius, and the Rosecrucians 



REMARKABLE EVENTS AND RELIGIOUS RITES. 

The congregation de propaganda Fide, founded at Rome in 1622, by poji Gregory XV. Christianity is 
propagated in the kingdoms pf Siam, Tonquin. and Cochin-china, by the Jesuit missionaries. The thirty 
years' war breaks out. The Moors are driven out of Spain. The Protestants are persecuted in France. 
The Gunpowder Treason discovered in England. A rupture between pope Paul V. and the Venetians. 
The royal society is founded in the year 1662. A Jubilee is celebrated by pope. Clement VIII. in th«year 
1600. In 1605, Maurice, landgrave of Hesse Cassel, introduces the reformed religion into Marpurg. Pfiul 
V. excommunicates the Venetians, whose cause is defended by Fra. Paolo. In the year 1606, Rodolph IE 
allows the Hungarians the free exercise of the Protestant religion, formerly granted by Ferdinand I. but 
abolished by his succiissor. In 1608, the Socinians publish their Catechism at Cracow. The Silesians, Mo- 
ravians, and Bohemians, are allowed by Rodolph II. the" free exercise of their religion in 1609. The Pro- 
testants form a confederacy at Heilbron, in 1610: and the Roman catholics form a league at Wurtzburg 
in opposition to it. The Bohemians chouse Frederic V. elector Palatine, for their king, in order to main- 
tain them in the free exercise of the Protestant reljigion; — but he is conquered, and they are forced to em- 
brace popery. In 1625, the princes pf Lower Saxony- enter into a league with Christian IV. of Denmark, 
which concludes by the peace of Lubeck. Ferdinand II. publishes, in 1629, an edict, ordering the Protes- 
tants to surrender and restore all the ecclesiastical domains -and possessions of which they had become, 
masters after the pacification of Passau. — This edict is disobeyed. Gustavus Adolphus enters Germany. 
The peace of Munster and Osnabrug concfaded, by which the three religions are tolerated in the empire. 
The synod t)f Dordrecht assembled in the year 1618. Henry IV. of France is assassinated by Ravaillac. 
This event exposes" the Protestants to new persecutions. The edict of Na^ntes is perfidiously revoked by 
Louis XIV. and the Protestants are treated with the utmost -barbarity. A contest between Louis XIV- 
and pope Innocent XI., concerning, the collation of benefices, and the privileges and pretensions of- the 
crown during their vacancy. The French clergy,- in a general "assembly at St. "Germain's, declare the 
pope's pretensions to temporalities liull and void; place the authority of .a general council above that of 
the pope, and maintain tbat his decisions are not infallible, unless they be attended' with the consent of 
the church. The Irish massacre in 1641, in which above 40,000 (some say 150,000) Protestants are mur- 
dered. Charles I. king of England, beheaded in the year 1649. A sort, of commonwealth introduced by 
Cromwell, under which episcopacy sulfers, and the Presbyterians, or rather the Independents, flourish. 
Charles II. restored, and with him episcopacy re-established. The glorious Revolution renders memorable 
the year 16^. The Protestants are oppressed and persecuted in many places. Several false Messiahs 
discovered, particularly Sabbati Levi, who, to avoid death, embraces the Moslem faith. The universities 
of Lunden in Sweden, Giessen, Pampeluna, Saltzburg, Derpt in Livonia, Utrecht, Abo, Duisburg, Kiel in 
Hoistein, Inspruck, Halle. The academies of Inscriptions and of Sciences founded at Paris. 



PROFANE Authors. 

No century has been so fertile in authors as this before us. Their number amounts to above 85(k We 
shall confine ourselves to those who were most eminent in each country. In Great Britaiv and IreMnd: — 
Sir John Harrington. James H^frrington. J. Pitt. R. Stanihurst. Sir Henry Saville. Thomas Hariot, the 
inventor of algebra. "W.Camden-. Nicolas Fuller. Benjamin Jonson. Shakespenr.or ghakspeare. HenryWot- 
ten. Thomas Lydiat. Joseph Hall, called the English Seneca. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Thomas Gataker. 
W. Habington. Archbishop Usher. W. Haivey, who first {discovered the circulation of the blood. Sir 
Ken. Digby. Sir James Ware. John iMilton. Abraham Cowley. -NThe Chancellor Clarendon. Sir 
Matthew Hale. Fr. Glisson. Thomas Stanley. Joseph Glanvil. Samuel Butler. Algernon Sidney. 
John Collins, mathematician. Robert Morison. "William Dugdale. Ralph Cudwortb. J. Rushworth. 
Robert Boyle. John Locke. W. Molyneux. Sir Paul Ricaut. H. Hody. Bishop Beverage. Sir Samuel 
Garth. Thomas Gale. John Philips. Bishop Sprat. Thomas Dempster. John Fletcher. Ph. Massin- 
ger. Edm. Gunter. Francis Bacon, lord Verulam. Thomas Ridley. John Speed. John Donne. Bishop 
Godwin, the annalist. Edward Coke. Thomas Randolph. TBBmas Farnaby. John Napier, inventor of 
.ogarithms. G. Keating; John Greaves. Edward Simson. John Selden. William- Burton. Richard 
Zouch. W. Oughtred. B. W^alton. P. Heylin. James Howel. Sir John Denham. Sir John Marsham. 
Bishpp "Wilkins. James Gregory. Thomas "Willis. Eulst. "Whileloclie. John Price. Isaac Barraw. 
Thomas Hobbes. Thomas Brown. Thomas Marshal. Edmund Castel. Tlioinas Otway. Ed. Waller. 
Dr. Sydenham.^ Anthony Wood. Ed. Bernard, professor of astronomy. Bishop Stillingfleet. William 
Somner. John Dryden. John Wallis. John Ray. D.Gregory. M. Lister. Henry Dodwell. N-Grew. 
Sir H. Spelman. French Autlun-s:—}. Aug. de Thou. Pineau. Gilot. Mortiac. P. Matthieu. Du Vair. 
Fr. Pilhou. J. Barclai. Savaron. Pr. Jeannin. Godefroi. Bergier. Le Mercier. Boulanger. Goulart. 
Malherbe. Marillac. N. and C. Le Bois. J. B. Le Menestrier. J. Bap. Duyal. P. Haye du Chastelet. 
E. Dea Cartes. N. Fab. de Peiresc. Henr. due de Rohan. De Meziriac. J. Bourdelot. J. Gnthieres. 
And. du Chesne. Louis Savot. VaJ. Conrart. Cardinal Richelieu. Rochemallet. Philip Monet. 
Nicholas Bourbon. Augustus Galland. J.- F. Nicerpn. Edm.. Merille. Samuel Petit. M. Mersenne 
Voiture. De Vargelaa. Ch. Justel. Did. Herault, J. Baudouin. P. du Puy. G, and L. de St. Martlre. 
Denis Fetau. G. Fournior. CI. Saumaiae. G. Naude. N. Rigault. J. L. de Balzac. G. B. de Gramont. 
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Sarasln. D. Blondel. P. Gaasendi. J. Bignon. C. H. Fabrot. L, Ch. Le Fevre. N. Perrot d'AWan- 
court. N. Sanson. Briet. Tan. Le Fevre. La Mothe Vayer. Moliere. G. M. le Jay. Roberval. Ro. 
hault. H. and Adr. de Valois. F. H. d'Aubignac. J. Esprit. L. Moreri. Buc de Rochefoucault. R. le 
Boasu. F. E. de Mezeray. P. Corneille. Ed. Mariotte. J. Spon. G. d'Estrades. Charles and Per- 
rault. p. Bayle. Yauban. Tournefort. Th. Corneille. Boileau. Ren. Rapin. Jean Doujat< Fr^ 
Bernier. Ch. Du Fresne. Du Cange. Is. de Benserade. Thevenot. G. Menage. De St. Real. Pelig- 
Bon. Bussy Rabatin. Ch. Fatin. B. d'Herbelot. CI. Lancelot. St. Evremond. Amelot 4e la Houssaye. 
Louis Cousin. F. S. Regn. Des Marais. A. Felibien. Jean de la Bruyere. Sim. Foucher. J. Domat. 
J. B. Santeuil. C. P. Richelet. P. J. d'Orleans.^ J. Racine. J. Barbeyrac. J, B. Morin. Baudrand. 
Segrais. Chevreau. Charpentier. Bouhours. Marquis de THopital. Vaillant. F. Silv. Regis. Theod. 
Agrip. d'Aubigne. Italian ^uthdr8:r^Prospev Alpini. B. Baldi. J; A. Magini. A. Morosini. Luc. Valeri. 
Paul Beni. Davila. L. Pignoria. Salvador. Sanctorius. Thomas Campanella. Alexander Donato. 
Mascardl Galilei. Bentivoglio. Strozzi. Leo de Modena. Bonav. Cavalieri. Ev. Torricelli. J. V. 
Rossi. Fam. Strada. T. Galluzzi. Martini. Imperial!. Tomassini. VJrgilio Malvezzi. Molinetti. 
Sert. Orsato. J. B. Nani. J. A. Borelli. Ricci. Oct. Ferrari. Bartalocci. M. Malpighi. Bellori. Vi- 
vian!. Bellini. Bocconi. Averani. Cassini. MagaloUi. Spanish and Portuguese Authors: — Cervantes. 
Antonio de Ledesma. J. Mariana, the historian. Antonio Herrera, the historian. Aldrete, the antiqua- 
rian. Balbuena. J. L. de la Cerda. Lopez de Vega, the Spanish Homer. Nic, de Antonio. Balth. Gra- 
cian. Diego de Coutu. Jos. Texeira. Rod. Ldbp. Eman. Faria.e Sousa. Ant. Perez. Man. Alvarez. 
Pegase. Oerman, Dutch, Swiss, Swedish, S^c. Authors:— Va.aw, Anatomy. Aiguillon. Emmius. Gruterua. 
Bertius. Andr. Schott. Martinius. Snellius of Leyden. James and Adrian Metius. Cunsus. J. 
Meursius. Louis de Dieu. J. B. van Helmont. Hugo Grotius. Louis de Dieu. Erycius Puteanus. 
Gasp. Barlffius. Van Hooft. Const. Imperator. Manasseh Ben-Israel. B. Varenius. Sanderus. Van- 
der-Linden. J. Golius. Aitzema. Hcescheliu^. Ch. Helvicus. Melchior Adam. Cluverius. Hospinian. 
Rosinus. Buxtorf,- father andi^ son. Kepler. Goldast. Horstias. Sennert. Erasmus Schmidt. Alste- 
dius. J. F. Gronoviua. Meric Casaubon. Fr. Junius. Conringius. R. Heinsius. Noldius. H. Meibo- 
mius. Olaus Wormiua. Jos. Arndius. J, G. Suicer. Wetstein. Gurtler. Thomasiua. J. P. Fareus. 
Holfman. Scioppius. G. J. Vosaius. Barthius. Freinsheim. Schrevelius. J. Gerard. Hornius. Et- 
mullg-. Olaus Rudbeck. Bartholinus, father and son. Isaac Pontanus. Chr. Longomontanus. J. 
Rhoenus. Bangius. Ad. Olearius. Graaf. Swammerdam. Ath. Kircher. Anna Maria Schurman. Ab. 
de Wicquefort. J. Kunckel. Ludolf. J. G. Groevius. Burchard^e Voider. Varenius. Dodonsus. Otto 
Guerick, inventor of the air-pump. Morhoff. Isaac Vossius. Olaus Borrichius. G. Sagittarius. J. Tol- 
lius. Huygens. Fufendorff. Leusden. Wagenseil. Brockhuisea. Cellarius. . Ezekiel Spanheim. 



CENTURY XVIII. 



SOVEREIGN PRINCES. 

Emperors of Germany: — a^ d. — Leopold, 1705. Joseph, 1711. Charles'VI., 1740. Charles VII. (elector of 
Bavaria) 1745. Francis of Lprrain, 1765. Joseph II., 1790. Leopold II., 1792. Francis II. Sings ijf 
ISpain: — Philip V: resigns the crown in 1724. Louis dies in 1724. Philip rea'Bcends the throne; and dies 
in 1746. Ferdinand VI., 1759. Charles IIL, 1788. Charles IV. King-s of France:— I,oais XIV., 1715. 
Louis XV., 1774. Louis XVI. deposed in 1793 and beheaded in 1793. After several changes of govern- 
ment, Bonaparte became sovereign of France in 1799, under the denomination of first consul, for 
.^yhich he aflerv/ards substituted- the more dignified title of emperor. Sovereigns of Oreat Britain: — Wil- 
liam in., 1702. Anne, 1714. George I., 1727. George II., 1760. George III. Sm>ereigns of Sweden:— 
Charles XII., 1718. Ulrica Eleonora, 1751. Frederic of Hesse Cassel, 1751. Adolphus of Holstein, 1771. 

Guslavus III assassinated in 1792. Gustavus IV. deposed by his uncle in 1809. Kings of Denmarjf: — 

Frederic IV., 1730. Christiern VI., 1746. Frederic V., 1766. Christiern VII. Kings of Poland:— Vteienc 
Augustus, 1733. Stanislaus is twice elected, but abdicates the crown. Frederic Augustus II., 1764. Stan- 
islaus, count Poniatowski, succeeds; but^e is deposed by foreign powers in 1794, and the kingdom is dis- 
membered. Sovereigns of Portugal: — Pe'dro II., 1706. John V., 1750. Joseph, 1777. Maria. Turkisk 
Emperors: — Mustapha II., 1703. Ahmed III — deposed in 1730. Mahmoud, 1754. Osman til., 1757. Mus- 
tapha III., 1774. Abdul-hamed, 1789. Selim III. Russian Sovereigns: — Peter the Great, 1725. Catha- 
rine I., 1727. Peter II., 1730. Anne, 1740. .Ivan, or John — deposed in 1741, and assassinated in 1762. 
Elizabeth, 1762. Peter IIL murdered in 1762. Catharine II., 1796. Stadtholders of tin United Prmiinces:— 
William III., 1702. This dignity remained vacant for 45 years. William IV., 1751. William V. deposed 
by the French in 1795. Kings of Prussia:— Frederic I., 1713. Frederic William I., 1740. Frederic II., 
1786. -Frederic William II., 1797. Frederic William III. Kings of Sardinia:— YiiAox Amadeus I., 1730. 
Charles Emanuel, 1773. Victor II., 1796. 



POPES, OE BISHOPS OF ROME. 

Clejient XL, 1721. Innocent XIIL, 1734. Benedict XIII., 1730. Clement XH., 1740. Benedict XIV. 
1758. Clement XIII., 1769. Clement XIV., 1774. Pius VI., 1799. Pius VIL 



ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 

Dr. Thomas Tenison, 1715. Dr. William Wake, 1737. Dr. John Potter, 1747. Dr. Thomas Herring. 
1757. Dr. Matthew Button, 1758. Dr. Thomas Seeker, 1768. Dr. Frederic Cornwallis, 1783. Dr. John 
Moore. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

N. B. In this list, only deceased authors are mentioned. Protestant Writers: — Sir Isaac Newton. Dr. 
Bentley. Archbishops Wake, Potter, and Seeker. Bishops Hare, Cumberland, Atterbury, Berkeley, But- 
ler, Benson, Smallridge, Sherlock, Conybeare, Warburton, Lowth, Hurd, Horsley, and Porteus. Wesley. 
Dr. Mill. Dr. Edwards. Dr. Whitby. Dr. Clarke. W. Whiston. Wollaston. The lord chancellor King. 
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Dr. J. Leiand. Dr. DerhB<ia. Jeremiab Seed. James Hervey. Balguy. Chapman. Dr. Jortin. Dr. 
^ley. Dr. Blair. Dr. »Jkes. Abernethy. Dr. George Benson. Dr. Chandler. .Dr. James Faster. Dr., 
Watts. Dr. Doddridi^i. Dr. Taylor, of Norwich. Pierce. Hallet. Grove. Lardner. Dr. Priestley. 
French, Suxss, aerr,an, and Dutch Wrtlcri;— Abbadie. Pictet. James Saurin. Oudin. Ostervald. Ju- 
rieu. Turretin. Werenfela. Vitringa. Leydeiker. Marck. Braun. Jabloneki. Mosheim. Witsius 
and Trigland of Leyden. Spener. Pecht. Mayer. Masius. Wandalinus. Winder. Pabricius. Schmidt. 
Rechenberg. Ittigius, Seeligman. Loscher. Foertsch. Buddeus. Luthenius. Antonius. Franckius. 
Langius. Maius. Pritius. N.B. The twenty writers last mentioned are Lutherans. Romish Authors:— 
Gonsalez. Beaugendre. Papin. Van Espen. F. Lami. Pouget. Des-Marets. D. de St. Marthe. 
Hyac. Serri. G. Heljjpt. F. Timoleon de Choisi. Huet. J. Martiany. Hure. Habert. Fleuri. Mas. 
Billon. ^Eusebius Renaudot. Houdry. P. Constant. Baltus. F. de la Broue. G. Daniel. Hardouin. 
J. J. Boilean. Marsollier. Gamier. Le BcBuf. Anselme. Joubert. Tournemine. Dugoet. Longuei'ue. 
Le (luien. Longueval. Vertot. Gibert. Martenue. Boursier. Elondel. Montfaucon. C. de la Eue. 
Sabatier. Benoit, Colbert. Languet. Dantine. Houteville. Lenglet du-Freanoi. Martin. Berruyer. 
De Caylus. Bon. Racine. Calmet. Cfliw. Maran. Des-Champs. Morvan de Bellegarde. The popes 
Clement XI. Benedict XIII. and XIV Orsini. Muratori. Bianchini. Orsi. Tomasi. Banduri. 



HERETICS, AND FREE THINKERS. 

John Toland. Matthew Tindall. Ant. Collins. Thomas Woolston. Charles Blount. Thomas Chubb. 
Thomas Morgan. Bernard de Mandeville. Lord Bolingbroke, and others less worthy of notice. Among 
the sects of this century we may reckon the Herrenhutters, or Moravian ethren, and the followers of 
Swedenborg. * 



REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE CHURCH. 

The French Missionaries make many converts to popery in the eastern parte of the world; in the Cat 
natic, on the coast of Malabar, in China, &c. A great controversy is occasioned by the indulgence of the 
Jesuits towards the Chinese, in allowing them to retain the religions ceremonies of paganism. Protestant 
missionaries are sent to India by the English, Dutch, and Danes. The bull Vnigenitus, issued by Clement 
XI. in 1713, condemns ^uesnel's edition of the New Testament, and produces violent debates and divi- ' 
sionsin the Galilean church, more especially between the Jesuits and the Jansenists. The latter.endeavour 
to support their declining credit by fictitious miracles, said to be wrought at the tomb of the abbe Paris. 
The study of philosophy is placed on a new footing in Germany, by Leibnitz and Wolff; and their method 
of demonstration is transferred by some divines to theology. Christopher Matthew Pfaff, a very learned 
and respectable divine, forms a plan of reconciliation and union between the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches; the execution of which, however, is prevented by bigotry and party spirit. Sacheverel, an incen 
diary, who inveighs against civil and religious liberty, is impeached and censured. Lady Moyer founds a 
lecture for the defence of the Trinity. Dr. Bampton also establishes a lecture at Oxford, for the general 
defence of Christianity. The Protestant religion, and the blessings of civil liberty, are established in 
Great Britain by the accession of the house of Brunswick-Lunenburg to the throne. An attempt is made 
to assassinate Louis XV. by Damien, who is supposed (but not on sufficient grounds^) to have been instiga'- 
ted, by the Jesuits to that nefarious act. Louis suppresses the order of Jesuits in France, shuts their 
schools, and confiscates their revenue's, in the year 1764. The kings of Portugal and Spain banish all 
Jesuits from their dominions. Pope Clement XIV. dissolves the order in 1773. A revolution breaks out 
in France in'1789; and, in its progress, the Galilean church is nearly annihilated; but Bonanarte restores 
Catholicism. Pope Pius VI. is deposed by the French, and dies in exile, in 1799. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Sir Isaac Newton. J. Flamsteed. J. Keill. Maclaurin. Bradley. Dr. Clarke. Dr. Bentley. Bisljop 
dare. Addison. Pope. Gay. Prior. Dr. Swift. Sir R. Steele. Dr. Arbuthnot. Dr. Friend. Dr. 
Mead. DrJ Woodward. Sir Hans Sloane. Sir Christopher Wren. Dr. Halley. Dr. Hutcheson, the 
metaphysician. Dr. Middleton. Dr.' Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne. The lords Shaftsbury arid Bolingbroke. 
Congreve. Wycherly. Sir John Vanbrugh. " Lord Somers. Mrs. 'Cockburn. Nicholas and Thomas 
Rowe. Mrs. Rowe. Thompson. Dr. Young." Akenside. Armstrong. Collins. Gray. Lord Lyttleton. 
Glover. Goldsmith. Churchill. Cowper. . Burns. Poote. Colman. The earl, of Chesterfield. Horace, 
earl of Oxford. Sir William' Blackstone. Hume. Robertson. --Stuart. Gibbon. Burnet, or lord Mon- 
boddo. Home, or lord Karnes. Sir William Jones. Harris. Dr. Johnson. Adam Smith'. Burke. 
Richardson. Fielding. Smollett. Dr. Moore. . Dr. William Hunter. John Hunter. Pott. Dr. Heberden. 
Sir John Pringle. Dr. Cullen. Dr. Brown. Dr. Darwin. Dr. Black. Stephen Hales. Henry Cavendish. 
Dr. Priestley. French Authors: — Malebranche. B. Lany. Lemery. Fenelon. Sauveur. P. de la Hire. 
Flechier. Le Vaasor. J. J". Simon. Isaac de Larrey. J. F. Felibien. Andrew and Anne Dacier. Clau- 
dius and William de I'lsle. Renaudot. Tarteron. Huet. J. le Long. Boulainvilliers. Louis and John 
Boivin. Rapin de Thoyraa. James Basnage. J. and P. L. Savary. Louis de Sacy. Du Resnel. N. L. 
de la Caille. B. de la Monnoye. The abbe Praguier. Gabriel Daniel. G. J. du Verney. Valincourt. 
Geoffrey. De la Mothe. Joachim lu Grand. Sanadon. Dumon. Vertot. Catrou. Rouille. Beausobre. 
The abbe de la Bleterie. Niceron. De la Barre. Melon. De la Croze. Vanier. Montfaucon. Rollin. 
Longuerne. Banier. Cardinal Polignac. J. J. Rousseau. Du-Boia. Brumny. Velley. Villaret. Bour- 
get. Bignon. Goguet. Abbe de St. Pierre. Fontenellc. Du-Halde. De Moivre. Bougeant. Folard. 
Marquis de PuySegur. M. D'Argens. Abbe Des-Fountaines. Freret. Le Sage. The Fourmonts. 
Montesquieu. Mongaiilt. Gabrielle du Chastelet. Des-Touches. Terrason. Caylus. Casp. de Real. 
Crevier. Marmontel. Reiumur. Dii-Hamel. Le Gendre. Morabin. Helvetius. Maupertiua. Condil- 
lac. D"Alembert. Voltaire. The Crebillons. Diderot. Condorcet. Clairault. Buffon. Lavosier. 
Bailly Mirabeau. Italian Authors:— Po\i. M.igliabechi. Milsitani. Battaglini. Gravina. Lanciai. 
Buonanni. Zanicheli. Fontanini. MicheH. Manfredi. Giannone. ' Muratori. Zeno. Maffei. Car- 
dinals auirini and Passionei. Buonamici. Cassini. Beccaria. Spalanzani. Metastasio. Swiss Wn- 
ters-—T). and J. le Clerc. Konig. Burlamaqui. Schenchzer. Crouaaz. The Bernouillia. Euler. De 
Saussure. De Luc. Haller. Mallet. Sol. Gesner. Oerman Authors:— Jjeibnitz. Wolff. Kroaig. Kus- 
ter. Moller. J. A. Schmidt. Eccard. Mencke. Hhbner. J. A. Pabriciua. Neumann. Heineccius. C. 
Wormiua. Keysler. Doppelmaier. Reiske. Werner.- Pallaa. Zimmermann. Herder. . Gellert. Men- 
delaohn. Klopstock. Muller. Bate* Wnters:— Adrian Reland. J. P. Gronovius. Cuper. Perizonius. 
Nieuwentyt. Noodt. Hartsoeker. Bynketshoek. Boerhaave. W. J. Graveaande. Schultens. Van 
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Loon. Muscbenbrpek. Wesseling. 'Hav9rcamp. Hemsterhuis. Nieuland; Rmsian Writers:— Piiuca 
Cherbatoff. Lomonosolf. SumorckoiT. J)imiah and Swedish .^utAors:— Baron Holberg. Fabricius. 0. 
von Linne, or Linnaus. Sir Torbern Bergman. Scheele. 



CENTURY XIX. 



SOVEEEIGN PEINCES. 

Etjtperor qf Berminy or if Austria:— i.. D— Francis II. ^n^» 0/ Spurn:— Charles IV. is deposed by 
Napoleon, 1808. Ferdinand VII. succeeds; but he is ihveighled into France. Joseph Bonaparte usurps the 
throne, and reigns over a part of the kingdom, wJiile the other parts are ruled by a council of state and the 
Cortes. In 1814, Ferdinand was liberated by the tyrant, and restored; and he still [in 18SJ6] rules over a 
reluctant nation. Sovereiffns of Portugal:— Maiia, 1816. John VI., 1826. Saoereigns of Prance:— Bona.- 
parte or the emperor Napoleon, reigned until the year 1814: he was then deposed and banished. In 181S, 
he regained his power, but lost it before the end of the year. Louis XVIII., 1824. Charles X. King of 
^Jfantf;— Louie Bonaparte, from 1806 to 1810. King of the JVetherlands:—Wim&m VI. prince of Orange. 
ring of Pnisstii;— Frederic V. or Frederic William III. Kings of SouoHa:— Maximilian, 1824. Charles 
Louis. King of SiKtimy:— Frederic Augustus. Kings of Wiirtomder^;— Frederic William, 1817. His son. 
King of Hanover:— George Au|ustHS, also king oi^Great Britain. Kings of Sweden:— Gasla.Ym IV.jie- 
posedinl809. Charles XIIL, 1818. Charles XIV. Xire^s 0/ Benmarfc— Christiern VIL, 1808. Frederic 
VI. Emperors of JjMsiu,— Paul, murdered,4n 1801. Alexander, 1825. Nicolas. EmpertH-s of Turkey:— 
Hehmlll. dethroned in 1807. Mustapha IV. deposed in 1808. Mahmoud IL Kings of JVaples and Sicily:— 
Ferdinand IV., 1824. Francis. Kings of Sardinia:— C&ailea Emanuel IL resigned, 1802. Victor lU. re- 
signed, 1821. Charles Felix. 



POPES, OR BISHOPS OF KOME. 
Pius VIL, 1823. Leo XIL 



ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
Dr. John Moore, 180S. Dr. Charles Manners Sutton. 



ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Dr. Richard Watson, bishop of Llandaff. Dr. George Home, bishop of Norwich. Dr. Joseph White. 
Dr. Joshua Toulmin. 



SECTARIES. 
Joanna Southcott. The baroness von Krudener. 



REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE CHURCH. 

Napoleon concludes .a treaty with the pope, in 1801, for the adjustment of the -religious concerns o^ 
France. The French seize the pope's territories, confine his holiness, and leave tim only a shadow of 
power. In-1809. by the new constitution of Sweden, a full religious toleration is allowed. Recovering his 
authority in 1814, the [iope annuls the French regulations at Rome, re-establishes the monastic orders, and 
revives the Society of Jesuits. By the union of the Austrian Netherlands with Holland, in 1814^ the 
catholics lose their sway in the former country. In several of the German states, the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, in 1817 and 1818, enter into a union. In 1817, Louis XVIII. concludes a concordat with the 
pope. The year 1825 is marked, at Rome, by the solemnity of a Jubilee. 



PROFANE AUTHORS. 

Richard Porson, Greek professor at Cambridge. Lord Byron. Elizabeth Carter. Anna Seward. Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin. Dr. James Beattie. Richard Cumberland. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. John Home 
Tooke. John Walcot. French Writers:— Maiame de Stael. Madame Cottin. Oerman AuUu>rs:—^op- 
stock. Schiller. Wieland. Kotzebue. 



INDEX. 



ABBOT, archbishop »f Canterbury, character and 
conduct of, ii. 263. 

Abelardf Peter, author of the Scholastic System, i. 333; 
he ia condemned as a heretic, i> 334; attacks heresies 
in general, ib. 

Abgarus, story of, i. 36. 

Absalom, archbishop of Lunden, in Sweden, i. 397. 

Abul-Faraj, an eminent Syrian writer, i. 339. 

Abyssinia, Romish missions to, ii. 193, ii. 194: Lu- 
theran missions, ii.337. 

Abyssinians embrace the Monophysite doctrine, i. 
333; state of their church at different times, ii. 75; 
ii. 383, it. 413. 

Acacius, bishop of Constantinople, is deposed, i. 154. 

Academics, their impious notions, i. 19. 

Academical institutions in Europe, i. 340, ii; 86, ii. 
9&, ii. 109. 

Acephali, a sect, i. 153. 

Adalbert, bishop of Prague, a martyr, i. 336. 

Adamites, tenets of, i. 75. 

Bohemian, an account of, i. ^8. 

Adrian, the emperor, a persecutor of the Christians, 
i. 54. 

' ■ I. pope, gratifies Charlemagne with the right 

of election to the see of Rome, i. 198. 

IV., arrogance of, i. 311. 

VI., good character of, ii. 33. 

^on, the eternal nature, i. 3i. 

iBrian controversy, i; 117. 

Africans, the nature of their conversion in xv, cent, 
examined, i. 407; in xvii. cent. ii. 165. 

Agnoets, a sect, i. 173. 

Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, account of, i. 313, i. 
318. 

Agricola, founder of the Antinomian sect in Germa- 
ny, ii. 93. 

Albert the Great, character of, i. 343, i. 365; his sys- 
tem of divinity, i. 369. 

Albigenses, or Faulician sect, i. 394; cruel persecu- 
tion of them, i. 375. . 

Alcuin, character and works of, i. 199. 

Aldhelm, account of, i. 181. 

Alexander III. pope, confers on the cardinals the 
sole right of electing to the pontificate, i. 366, i. 
314; orders schools to be erected, i. 305; deposes the 
emperor Frederic I. i. 311; is driven from Rome, 
ib.; retrieves his affairs, i. 312; extends the papal 
authority, i. 313. 

VI. infamous character of, i. 419, ii. 8. 

VII.. conduct of, ii. 160; bull against 

Jansenius, ii. 214. 

-VIII. character of, ii. 182. 



^ Natalis, writes against the popish claims, 

ii. 196. 
Alexander, patriarch of, one of the heads of the 

Christian church, i. 109; extent of his authority in 

xvi. cent. ii. 70. 
Alfred, his taste for letters, i. 211; the most learned 

men under him, ib. 
Allatius, Leo, his works for uniting the Greek and 

Romish churches, ii. 333. 
Almaraoun, khalif of Bagdad, an eminent patron of 

science, i. 211. 
Almeric, an account of, i. 341. 

Alphonso, king of Leon, an eminent patron of let- 
ters, in xiii. cent. i. 339; the fame he acquired by 

his astronomical tables-, ib. 
Alphonso VI., king of Naples, a zealous promoter of 

learning, i- 408. 
Altenburg, conference at, ii. 98. 
Alva, duke of, a cruel persecutor of the protestants, 

ii. 43; effect of his tyranny, ifr. 
'Amalric, the absurd and impious doctrine taught by 

him, i. 378. . , „ ^. 

Ambrose^ bishop of Milan, his character, 1. 110; his 

three books on the duty of ministers, i. 113. 

of Camaldoli, his works, i. 4S^- 

America, when first visited by the Europeans, i- 
'406; its inhabitants converted to Christianity, J6.; 

English and Dutch colonies there in xvi. cent. ii. 

164: Romish missions, ii, 165, Protestant missions, 
, Vol. IL— 57 



ii. 167; the ambition of the Jesuits in Paraguay, ib* 
an episcopal church in North America, ii. 401. 

Ames, William, account of, ii. 134; he treats morali- 
ty as a separate science, ii. 357. 

Ammonias Saccus, founder of the new Platonists, i. 
57; attempts a coalition of all sects with his own 
system, ib.; the principles of his philosophy, ib.; 
his moral disci pUne, i. 58; the pernicious effects of 
his philosophy to Christianity, and hence the 
foundation of the monks and mystics, ib.; the ra- 
pid progress of his sect, i. 81. 

Amour, Guillaume de St., a strenuous opposer of 
the mendicant ft'iars, i. 354; is banished, ib.; his 
works and great character, ib. 

Amsterdam, clergy and magistrates of, oppose the 
toleration of the Mennonites, ii. 138. 

Amyrault, Moses, account of his works, ii. 257; form 
of Ub doctrine and reconciliatory endeavours, ii. 
360; proceedings of the Swiss church against him, 
ii. 378. 

Anabaptists, their enthusiastic, seditious, and vile 
principles in xvi. cent, and punishments they un- 
dergo, ii. 35. 

Anabaptists (Mennonites,) their history, ii. 137; 
maxim whence their peculiarities arose, ii. 128; 
their progress, ii. 139; crimes of many of them, ib.; 
points of doctrine maintained by the most rational 
of them, ib.; severe punishments inflicted on them, 
ii. 130. 

of Mnnster, their seditious madness, 

ii. 131; measures taken to extirpate them, ii. 132; 
plot against the magistrates defeated, ib.; how 
comforted by Menno, ib.; origin of the sects that 
started up among them, ii. 13Si; warm contest, 
ii. 133; new dissensions among them, ib.; their 
creed, confessions, and peculiar tenets, ib.; state 
of learning and philosophy among them, ii. 1^; 
their- settlement in the United Provinces, ii. 138; 
English, called Baptists, with an account of their 
various denominations, ib.; singular sect called 
Davidists, ii. 139; various fortunes of the Anabap- 
tists in xvii. cent. ii. 395; union restored among 
them, ji. 296; diflerent sects, with their several 
characters and notions, ib.; external form of their 
church, ib.; three orders of ministers among them, 
ib. 

Anachorets, amonastic order in iv. cent. i. 115. 

Anastasius, gives rise to the Nestorian controversy, 
i. 150. 

the emperor, protects the Acephali, i. 

171. 

Anchialus, patriarch of Constantinople, an eminent 
patron of letters in xii. cent. i. 314. 

Andreas, James, emirioyedin reconciling the Luthe- 
ran divines, ii. 99. 

Andronicua, the emperor, forbids all controversies 
concerning speculative points of theology, i. 336. 

Angelome, a monk of Lisieux, an acute, but fantas- 
tic writer in ix. cent. i. 233. 

Anglo-Saxons, oppress the Christians, i. 134; some 
few converted by Augustin, J. 156; a universal 
conversion among them in vii. cent. i. 173; the 
causes of this conversion considered, ib, 

Anseim, archbishop of Canterbury, improves the 
science of logic, i. 261; inventor of the famous ar- 
gument ascribed to Des-Cartes, i. 362; one of the 
first who composed a system of divinity, i. 286. 

of Laon, his character, i. 319, i. 323. 

of Havelberg, a strenuous advocate for the 

Latins against the Greeks, i. 335. 

Ansgar, founder of the Cumbrian Danish and 
Swedish churches, i. 308. 

Anthropomarphites, a sect in x. cent. i. 3^. 

Antichrist, ensigns of, what so called by the Puri- 
tans, ii. 115. ' 

Antinomians, their rise among the Lutherans, ii. 93; 
suppression by Luther, ib.; tenets, ib.; Engiiah, 
their rise, and pernicious tenets, ii. 371; their mo- 
dern state, ii. 403. 

Antioch, jurisdiction of its patriarch in iv. cent. i< 
109; the extent of his power in xvL cent. ii. 71. 
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Antoninus, Marcus, a persecutor of the Christians, 
i* 55; his partiality to the Stoics, and its effects 
upon learning, i. 56. 

— ' ' Pius, persecution under him, i. 55. 

Antonius Pnulus, endeavours to correct the abuses 
among the clergy in xvii, cent. i. 243. 

Antony, forms in Egypt the Monks into a body, i. 
115; the rapid progress -of this ordes in the east,. 
and maxims of their philosophy which seduced 
Christians, ib, 

of Vienne, ordefcof, i. 282, 

ApoIlinarianiieresy,.i, 127. . 

Apollonius Tya-nsuS) a- knave, and an impostor, i. 81. 

Apostles of Christ, vphy limited to twelve, i. 25; the 
success of their ministry, i. 27; their authority and 
office, i. 36; they and their disciples the principal 
writers, i. 40; the creed, by whom composed, i. 42. 

' — a sect in xiii. cent. i. 380; their extirpation, ib. 

Apostolics, a sect in xii. cent. i. 332; the remarkable 
purity of their lives, ib, 

Aquinas, Thomas, a very powerful advocate for the 
philosophy of Aristotle, i. 342; his character, i. 365; 
method of explaining the Scriptures, i. 366; ortho- 
doxy questioned, i. 368; famous sum, what, i. 369; 
polemic work against the Gentiles, ib.; several of 
his doctrines opposed by John Duns Scotus, i. 400. 

Arabian philosopliers, tenets of some, i. 95; confuted 
by Origen.jUiey abandoned their erroneous senti 
ments, iJ.; Torm schools in Spain and Italy, in x 
cent. i. 242; source of knowledge among the Euro- 
peans, ib.; and i. 260; authors of divination and 
astrology in the West, ib. : 

Arbricelies, Robert, founds a monastery at Fontev' 
raud in xii. cent. i. 316; one singularity in bis 
rule, i. 33^. 

Archbiahops, authority of, in rv. cent., i. 107. 

Arianism, its rise in iv. cent. i. 124; the tenets of its 
author, ib; its progress before the first Nicene 
council, ib.^, its history after that time, i. 125, -&c.: 
various sects of it, which may be reduced to three 
classes, i, 127; .its state in vi. cent. i. 176;. encou 
raged by the Lombards in vii.. cent. i. 183. 

Arians, two eminent writers among them in xvii. 
cent. ii. 297; to whom the denomination of Arian 
is applicaWe, ib..; most eminent patrons in xviii 
.cent. ii. 313; bad consequences of Arianism, ib., 
points of its doctrine adopted by Mr., Whiston, and 
consequence, ib.; controversy occasioned by Dr. 
Clarke's opinions concerning the Trinity, and by 
whom opposed, ii. 314. 

Aristotelian philosophy, admired by the Nestorians 
in vi. cent. i. 161;'its progress in viii. cent. i. 191; 
taught by the reformed church in xvi. cent. ii. 122; 
introduced into theology, and bad consequence, ii. 
123; its state in xvii. cent. ii. 176, ii. 204, ii. 233. 

Aristotle, his notionsisf God and the human soul, i. 
19; bad many admirers in xiii. cent. — the preju- 
dice done by them to Christianity, i. 338. 

Arius, maintains the inferiority of the second per- 
son of the Trinity, i. 124; expelled froM the churcb, 
ib.; condemned by the council of Nice, tff.; j-ecalled 
from exile, i. 126; dies a miserable death, ib. 

Armagh, Richard of, attacks the Mendicants, i. 391. 

Armenia, Great and Less, Christianity established 
there, 1. 103, i. 104. 

Armenians, an account of, in xvi. cent. ii. 76; their 
state in xvii. cent, ii.227; generous behgviour of 
the>.^bah Abbas toward them, ib.; the advantages 
thejif received from the settlement of a great num- 
ber of Armenians in different parts of Europe, ib.; 
state of their church in xviii. cent. ii. 382. ' 

Arminianism, its rise and progress, in xVii. cent. ii. 
279. 

Arminius, James, founder of the Arminian church, 
ii, 258; professes publicly his opinions about pre- 
destination, grace, &c. in opposition to those of 
Calvin, iS.j two fi^oiirable circumstances for him, 
ii. 279; by Tvhom opposed, and controversy there- 
upon, with his death, ib.; progress of his sect; ib. 

Arnauld, a patron of the Jansenists, ii.312; his dis- 
pute with Qaude,' concerning, transubstantiation, 
ii. 224. 

Arndt, a moral writer in-xvii. cent. ii. 239; his good 
character and works, ii. 250. 

Arnobiua, a defender of the Christians, i. 86. 

Arnold,.of Brescia, account of him and his sect, i. 330. 

, of Villa Nova, his extensive learning, i. 343. 

?—rr,:Go,dfreyi: disturbs the. Lutheran churcb, ii. 

346; his ecclesiastical bistory censured, ift; 

Artemon, a sectary, i. 76 . I 



Arts, seven, the wretched manner of teaching 
them in viii. cent. i. 193. 

Ascetics, their rise and principles, i. 64. 

Asculanus, Ceccus, a famous philosopher in xiv. 
cent. i. 385; his fate, ib, ' 

Asia, Protestant missions in, ii. 163; English and 
D,utch colonies, ii. 164. 

Asiatic Gnostics, a sect in ii. cent. i. 71. 

Asinus, John Pungens, substitutes consubstantiation 
for transubstantiation, in xiii. cent. i. 370. 

Assemblies, .the first Christian,- i'. 68. 

Associations, religious, in Great Britain, ii. 423. 

Astesanus, his character, i. 401, i. 402. 

Astrology, mixed with philosophy, considered as ma- 
gic in xiv. cent. ii. 34. 

Asylum, right of, contested, ii. 196. 

Athanaaius, account of, i. 109; he is deposed by the 
council of Tyre, i. 125. 

Athenagoras, an excellent writer in ii. cent. i. 61. 

Atto, bishop of Vercelli, bis works useful in describ- 
ing the genius' of the people in x. cent. -i. 247. 

AudfflUB, forms a sect, 'i. 129. 

Augsburg, conference at, between Luther and Caie- 
tan, ii. 16; diet hblden^in that city by Charles V., 
ii. 31; famous confession made by the protestants, 
ib.; a refutation of it attempted by the catholics, 
ii. 33; three methods proposed for terminating these 
religiojus dissensions, ib.; a severe decree against 
the reformers, id.; a religious peace concluded at 
the second diet, ii. 39; acts favourable to^ the pro- 
testants passed, ii. 40. . - 

Augustin, bishop of Hippo, high character of, i. 110; 
his success against the l)onatists, i. J28; he sup- 
presses Felagianism, i. 155; opposes the Predesti-: 
narians, i. 156. 

a Benedictine monk, sent into Britain as a 



missionary, i.l57. 

, St., monks of, their rise in xiii. cent. i. 3 



Avignon, popes remove thither their residence in 
xiv. cent. i. 386; their power diminished, ib.; invent 
new, schemes to acquire riches, i. '387. 

Aurelian, state of the church under him, i. 80. 

Aureolus, Peter, a scholastic doctor, i. 399. 

^Austria, commotions in, against the protestants iii 
xvii. cent. ii. 183; state of the Austrian church, ii. 
408. 

Authbert, a converter of the pagans in ix. cent. i. 
208. 

Autherius, bishop of Bethlehem, founds the congre- 
gation of the Holy Sacrament, ii. 154. 

Bacon, John, a scholastic divine, i. 399. 

^, Roger, his great character, i. 341, i. 343, i. 365. 

, lord Verulam, his character, ii. 173. 

Baius, disputes about grace in xvi. cent.ii. 68; he is 
accused and stigmatised, ii. 69. 

Baldus, his character, i. 384. 

Balsamon, Theodore, a Greek writer, i. 318- 

Bangorian controversy, ii. 391. 

Baptisr^, not to be considered as a mere ceremony, i. 
'^; the manner of celebrating it in i. cent. i. 46; 
in ii.cent.i. 69; in iii. cent. i. 91; iniv^cent. i. 321. 

Baptists, general and particular, doctrines and prac- 
tices of, ii. 138; farther' account of both, ii, 395; ii. 
396. 

BaradBBUs, Jacob, restores the Monophysites, i. 171; 
is acknowledged as their second founder, i. 172. 

Barbarians, Western, persecute the Christians, i. 239. 

Barcepha, Moses, his great character, i. 218. 

Barclay, Robert, a defender of the Q,uakers, ii. 288. 

Barcochebaa, a great enemy to t^ Christians, i. 54. 

Bardesanes, founder of a-sect, i, 71. 

Barnabites, ordefof, founded in xVi. cent._ii.'59; sooh 
deviate from their first rule, i&. 

Baronlus' annals, an account of, ii.59. 

Barsumas, a zealous promoter of Nestoriauism, u 151. 

Bartolus, bis character, i. 384. 

Basils bishop of Csesaria, account of i. 109. 

, the council of, i. 415; its decrees and acts^ th. 

Basilides, chief of the Egyptian Gnostics, i. 72; enor- 
mous errors of his system, i. 73; bis moral doc- 
trine, ib. 

Basilius, the Macedonian, under him the Sclavonians 
and Russians are converted, i. 208. 

r., founder of a sect in xii. cent, i.328; his te- 
nets, ib. 

Bassi, Matthew de, fbuuder of the Capuchin order, 
ii. 58. ^ . 

Bayle, asceptical philosopher, ii. 180. 

Becker, Balthafi^r, peculiar sentiments of, ii. 271; 
contest occasioned by them, ib. 
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Becket, archiahop of Canterbury, subscribes, arid af- 
terwards rejects the constitutions qf Clarentfon, i. 
- 319; is assassinated in his own chapel, i. 313; en- 
rolled among the most eminent saints, ib, 
Bede„the venerable, a celebrated Englishman, i. 199. 
Beghards, , austere sectaries, i. 360; harassed by 
Charles IV. in Germany, i. 396; corruptedjjy the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, i. 404; persecution. of 
them, ib.; i. 426. 
Beguines, a female sect, i. 363, i. 403. 
Behmen, Jacob; one of the Rosecrucian brethren, ii. 

176; his chimerical notions, ii. 250. 
Believers, disiinguished fropi catechumens, i. 38,. i. 49. 
Beirs scheme of education, ii. 423. 
Bellarmine, an eminent defender, of the Romish 

church, ii. 65. 
Bellator, his character as a commentator., i. 165. 
Bembo, cardinal, a. supposed iniidel writer, ii.46. 
Benedict, of Nursia, founder of an order of monks, 
i. 163, i. 164. 

, abbot of Aniane, employed to reform the 

practices of the monks, 1.1217; restores the monas- 
tic discipline, ib.; subjects the various monastic 
orders to that of Benedict of Mount-Cassin, t&.; 
his discipline soon, declines, ib. 
— ' — ■— VI., pope, his character and fate, i. 244, ib. 

Vll., account of, i. 244. 

— IX., his infamous character, i. 264. 

— XII., his good character, i. 388. 

XIII., anti-pope, an account of, i. 390, i. 410. 

XIII., pope, his character, ii. 305, ii. 370; his 

death, ii. 371. 

XIV., great character of, ii. 305; his conduct 

and government, ii. 372. 
Benedictine order, rise of, in vi. cent. i. 163; the 
founder's views in this institution, ib.; degeneracy 
among the monks from his practice, ib.; its rapid 
progress in the West, ib.; the founder's discipline 
neglected and forgotten by the monks in x. cent. 
i. 246; literary fame of the order, ii..205. 
Benefices, the right of nomination to them assumed 

by the Romish pontiffs, i. 334. ~ 
Berean sect in Scotland,. ii. 306. 
Berenger, disputes with iLanfranc against the real 
presence of Christ's body and blood in the Holy Sa- 
crament, i. 285; explains the.doctrines of Scripture-] 
by logical and metaphysical rules, ib.; maintains 
his doctrine of the Eucharist against synodical de- 
crees, and the threats of punishment from the ci- 
vil power,' i. 288; abjures-his opinions, but teaches 
thenf soon afterwards, ib.; makes a public recan- 
tation with an oath, and yet propagates his real 
sentiments of the Eucharist, ib.; second declara- 
tion before Gregory VII., i. 289; subscribes a third 
.confession with an oath, i. 290; yet retracts pub= 
licly, and composes a refutation, ib.; his flte, and 
the progress of his doctrine, ib.; his real senti- 
ments, ib,; the weakness of the arguments used 
by the Roman catholic writers- against the real 
sentiments of this divine, i. 291. 
Betg, the fajnous forn* of concord reviewed there, 

and its contents, ii. 100. 
Bermudes, John, sent into Abyssinia with the title 

of patriarch, ii. 53. 
Bern, an account of the cruel and impious fraiid act- 
ed upon one Jetzer, by the Dominicans, ii. 10. 
Bern, church of, opposes Calvinism, ii. ZIO. 
Bernard, St., abbot of Clairval, preaches up a cru- 
sade in xii. cent. i. 301; draws up a rule of disci- 
pline for the knights Templars, i. 302; considered 
as the second founder of the Cistiertian monks, i. 
315; combats the doctrine of the schoolmen, i. 323; 
his charge against Abelard, ib.; as also against 
Gilbert de la Porree, ib.; he combats the sect Of the 
Apostolics, i. 333. 
Bertram, Ratram,. eminent for refuting RadberJ's 
doctrine of the Eucharist, i. 2X9, i. 225; defends 
Godeschalcus, i. 226; his dispute, with Hincmar, 
about the hymn, Trina Deltas, i. 228; maintains 
thecause ofthe Latin church against Photius,i. 230. 
Berulle, cardinal, institutes the order of Oratorians, 

iiv202. 
Bessarion, how employed by the Greeks in the coun- 
cil of Florence, i. 417; his character, i. 421. 
Beza, Theodore, a translator of the New Testament, 

"• 123. .. ,„, 

Bibliander, an eminent writer in xvi. cent. u. 127. 
Biblical colleges, what so called, and their rise in 

xvii. cent. ii. 243. 
BibUdsts, Christian doctors so called, flourish in xjj. 



cent. i. 323; decline in xiii. cent. i. 368; they warm- 
ly oppose the scholastic divines, JA. 

Biddle, John, a famous Socinian writer, ii. 299. 

Bishops, appointed first at Jerusalem, i.j^8; their au- 
thority augmented by the councils, i. 60; their con- 
tentions with each other about the extent of pow- 
ers in iv. and following centuties, produced violent 
commotions in the church, i. 109; disputes ^bet ween 
the bishops of Rome atad of Constantinople, i. 137; 
the. prelates endeavour to extend their jurisdiction, 
' i. 245; they' Aspire aft^, and obtain, temporal dig- 
nities, ib.) oppose the arrogance of the pontiffs in 
xiii. cent. i. 343; disputes between them and the 
Mendieant^i. .353; Sentiments of the Puritans con- 
cerning them, ii. 113; a famous assembly of bigh- 
ops at Paris, ii. 197. 

Btack-burne, author'of the Confessional, ii. 397. 

""Blaric, Louis le, attempts to reconcile, the Romish 
and Reformed churches, ii. 261, ii. 262. 

Blandrata, George, propagates Soci-nianism in Tran- 
sylvania, ii. 148. 

Blois, Peter of, an eminent writer, i. 319. 

Blount, Charles, his oracles of reason,- and death, li. 
170. 

Bockhold, John, mock king of Munster, an account 
of, ii. 130; his ^hort reign and ignominious death,i&. 

Boethius, the philosopher, i. 161, i. 165. 

Bogomiles, a sect in xii. cent. i. 328. '' 

Bohemia, commotions excited by the ministry of 
John Huss, i. 412; terminated, i. 424; troubles there 
excited against the ^Protestants, ii. 184; who defend 
themselves furiously, ib.; .progress of the war unfa- 
vourable to them, ib:; Gustaviis Adolphus inter- 
venes, ii. 185; end of the thirty years' war, ib.; the 
peace of Westphalia advantageous to the Protes- 
tants — the disappointment of the pope, ii. 186. 

Bohemian, or Mor?ivian brethren, character of, ii. 117. 

Bohemians, converted to Christianity in iz. cent, 
i. 208; a religious war in Bol^emia, ii. 184. 

Bois, abbe du, his ambition, a principal obstacle to 
the project of union betvl^een the English and 
French churches, ii. 349; he oppresses the Janse* 
nists, ii. 370. 

Bolinghroke, the infidel lord, character of, ii. 395. 

Bologna, the fame of its university in xii. cent. i. 
305. ., - . 

Bolsee; Jerome, character of, ii. 13$. - 

Bonaparte obtains the chief sway in France, ii. 404; 
settles with the pope the affairs of the church, ib.\ 
defies the authority of the pontiff", ii. 405; deprives 
him of his temporal, power, ib.\ concludes a new 
agreement with him, ib.\ is ruined and depc^ed, ib. 

Bonaventura, an eminent scholastic divine, i. 356, i. 
365. 

Boniface III., pope, engages the emperor Fhocas to 
depcivejhe bishop of Constantinople of the title 
of Universal Bishop, and to confer it upon the Ra- 
man pontiff, i. 178. 

V. enacts the law for taking reflige in 



churches in vii. cent. i. 183.' 

-1 WinfVed, converts the Germans, i. 187; his- 



other. pious exploits, z&. 

, attempts, the conversion of the Prussians 



in xi. cent. i. 253; his fate, i. 254. 

- VIII. domineers over the church and state. 



i. 349; institutes the jubilee, i. 350, i. 371; excom- 
municates Philip the Fair, i. 386; is seized by order 
of that prince, and dies, ib. 

Borri, Joseph Francis, his romantic notions, ii. 331; 
his fate, ib. 

Bosius, George, his ^octrine, ii. 247. 

Bossuet, bis)iop of Meaux, his character, and famous 
work for reconciling the French Protestants, ii. 
189; followed by others on their own private au- 
thority, ib.; his artful eloquence, ii. 191; his defence 
of the Regale,- ii. 197; dispute^ with Fenelon, and 
the occasion, ii. 220. ;^ ■ '^- . - -. 

Boulainvilliers, count, character of, ii. V^. 

Bourignon, Antoinette, her main and predominant 
principle, ii. 302. 

Boyle,- Robert,. his lectures, ii. 167. , 

Brachmans or Bramins, veneration paid to them in 
India, ii. 156; their title assumed by the Jesuit 
mis^onaries, ib. r 

Bradwardine, archbishop of Canterbury, an eminent 
mathematician, i. 384; his book on Providence, i. 
410. 

Breckling, Frederic, his uncharitable writings, and 
character, ii. 352. - '- 

Bredenberg, John, defends the doctrine of Spinosa, ii. 
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300; debate between bim and Cuiper concerning 
the use of reason in religious matters, ib. 

Bretbren and sisters^of tbe Free Spirit, a sect in xiil. 
cent. i. 376; various names and singular behaviour, 
id.; dangerous and impious conclusions drawn by 
them from their mystic theology, ib.; their shock- 
ing violation of deceticy, i. 3T7; execrable and blas- 
phemous doctrine of some among them, ib.; their 
first rise seems to have been in Italy, i. 378; edicts 
vagainst them in xiv. cent. i. 403; they undergo se- 
vete punishments from the court of Inquisition, i. 
438; as also from Ziska, ib. 

Brethren and Clerks of the Common Life, account 
of, i. 421; division into the lettered and illiterate, 
and their several employments, ib.; the fame of 
the schools erected by them, ib. 

— White, rise of, i. 428; suppression of the 

sect, ib. 

British ecclesiastics, successful in their miniBtry 
among the Germans in viii. cent. i. 187. 

Britn, character of, i. 340. 

Brothers, Richard, an enthusiast, ii. 401. 

BroWn, George, archbishop of Dublin, zealous in the 
cause of the Reformation in Ireland, ii. 42; his 
character, ib,; he is deprived under queen Mary, ib.; 
his singular account of the gehius.and spiritof the 
Jesuits, ii. 54. 

Brown, Robert, founder of the Brownists in xvi. 
cent. ii. 116; his notions, ih.; he renounces his sepa- 
ration from the church of England, ii. 117. 

Bruno, founder of the Carthusians, i. 381. 

, a commentator, i. 385. 

BrUys, Peter, attempts to reform the abuses and su- 
perstition of his times, and is charged with fanati- 
cism, i. 339; is' committed to the flames, ib. 

Bryennius, Niccphof us, an eminent historian, in xii. 
cent. i. 304. 

, Josephus, his works, i. 421. 

Bucer, Martin, endeavours to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the Reformed and the Luthe- 
rans, ii. 106; how defeated, ib. 

Bugenhagius, draws up a form of religious govern- 
ment and doctrine for the Danes, ii. 29. 

Bulgarians, converted to Christianity in ix. cent. i. 
208. 

Bullinger, a distinguished reformer, ii. 123. 

Burchard, bishop of Worms, i. 247. 

Burguiidians, spontaneously embrace Christianity, i. 
132. 

Burley, Walter, the use of his works, i. 384. , 

Bus, Cffisar de, founder of the order of fathers of the 
Christian doctrine, ii. 59. 

Buscher, Statins, opposes the pacific projects of Ca- 
lixtuB, ii. 240; an account of his Crypto-Fapismus, 
ib. 

Cabbala, the sourcti of many errors among the Jews, 
i. 23. 

Csecitianus, bisliop of Carthage, condemned, i. 132. 

Ciefarius, of Aries, his worksi i. Ifi4, i. 166. 

Caietan, cardinal, an opponent of Luther, ii. 16. 

Calcutta, college of, ii. 411. 

Calistus, Nicephorus, an eminent writer, i. 383. 

Calixtines, in Bohemia, their rise in xv. cent. i. 424; 
four demands, ib. 

Calixtus, George, his zeal for reconciling the Protes- 
tants and Catholics in xvii. cent. ii. 100; as also 
the Lutherans and Reformed, ii. 233; his peculiar 
method and form of theology, ii. 238; author of 
Syncretism, atid character, ii. 239; his death, ii. 
240; doctrine condemned, and creed drawn up 
against it by the Lutheran doctors, ib.; opinions, 
ii. 241; his real design, ib. 

Calixtus II. pope, his great character, i. 310: disputes 
concerning investitures subside by his prudence, ib. 

■ ^^III. institutes the festival of the Transfigu- 
ration, i. 427. 

Calovius, a Lutheran writer in xvii. cent. ii. 241. 

Calvin, John, a short character of him, ii. 31; he 
commences the controversy about predestination, 
ii. 107; establishes the reformed church t^.; his 
grand views how in part executed, ii. 108; his 
changes are not approved or received by all the 
Reformed, ii. 109; bis doctrine gains ground in 
Germany, ii. 110; in France, ib.; and in Britain, ii. 
Ill; his system made the public rule of faith in 
England under Edward VI., ib.; adopted in the Ne- 
therlands, ii. 112; his rigid discipline, arid resolu- 
tion in establishing It, ii. 117; his scriptural com- 
mentary, why sharply censured, ii. 119; his insti- 
tutes of the Christian religion, ii. 123; his contest 
with the spiritual libertines ii. 124; with tbose of 



Geneva, ih.\ be puts ServetuB to death, ii. 141; his 
method of interpreting Scripture scrupulously fol 
lowed by the members of the Reformed chorcb, ii. 
255. 
Calvinists, secret, or Crypto-Calvinists, in Saxony, 

ii. 100. 
CamaldoUtes, a monastic order in xi. cent. ii. 280. 

Cambalu, (now Pekin in China,) erected into an 

archbishopric in xiv. cent. i. 381. 
Camerarius, Joachim, a learned commentator, ii. 80. 

Cameron, John, his reconciling doctrine, ii. 360. 

Campanella, a philosopher in xvi. cent, ii^ 48. 

Campanus, his heretical notions, ii. 141. 

Canara, state of the Christians in, ii. 411. 

Canon of Scripture, supposed to be fixed about ii. 
cent. i. 45. 

Canons, a religious order, i. 198; encouraged by 
Louis the Debonaire, who institutes the first canon- 
esses, i. 215; degeneracy of the order, ib.; reforma- 
tion attempted, and new laws made, i. 289rdiBtinc- 
tion into regular and secular, ih.; introduction into 
England, ib. 

— ^ — , regular, their useful lives and mannerB in zii. 
-cent.'i. 316; contest with the monks, ih. 

-^ , Roman, their luxurious lives,'ii. 57. >^ 

Cant^cuzenus, John, the historian of his own tunes, 
i.399. 

Cantipratensis, Thomas, bis character, i. 365. 

Capistran, John, eminent for his defence of papal 
authority, i. 422. 

Capito, Robert, an account of, i. 341, i. 365. 

Capel, Louis, voluminous and elaborate work of, ii. 
261. 

CapreOhia, Johurhia character, i. 4^. . 

Capuchins, rise of, ii> 58; banished from Venice in 
xvii. cent. ii. 194; but recalled, ib. 

Caputiati, a sect of fanatics in xii. cent. i. 333. 

Cardan, a philosopher in xvi. cent. ii. 47. 

Cardinals, the right of electing to the see of Rome, 
vested in them in xi.cent. 1. 265; their origin and 
rights, i. 266; divided into two classes, t&.; their 
college augmented by Alexander III., i. 368. 

Carey, a distinguished missionary, ii. 422. 

Cario, an eminent historian among the Lutherans, 
ii. 86. 

Carlostadt, the reformer, intemperate zeal of, ii. 91; 
he propagates his doctrine in Switzerland, ii. 92. 

Carmelites, a monastic order, their rise in xiL cent, 
i. 317; their rule of discipline, t&.; reformation in- 
troduced among them in xvi. cent. ii. 58; divi- 
sions among them, ib. 

Carpathius, John, his moral writings; i. 202. 

Carpocrates, an Egyptian Gnostic, i. 72; his Impious 
tenets, ib. 

Cartes, M. des, character of, ii. 176; his philosophy, 
ib.; strong opposition to it, ib.; his metaphysical 
system propagated with success, ii. 178; improved 
by Malebranche and Leibnitz, with thexharacter 
of each, i6.; its progress, ii. 225. 

Cartesian controversy in Holland, ii. 274; philoso- 
phy, why considered as a system of impiety, ib. 

Carthusians^ a monastic order, its rise in xi. cent. 
i. 281; founder, and severe laws, ih.; why so few 
nuns of that order, ih. 

Cassian, his character, i. 140. 

Cassiodorus, his expositions of Scripture, i. 165. 

Castalio, Sebastian, opposes Calvin, and his cbarac- 
ter, ii. 125. 

Castilians, the extraordinary method used by them 
to determine the superior excellence of the Roman 
or Gothic service in xi. cent, i.392. 

Castilione, Gilbert de, refutes the Jews, i. 335. 

Casuists,-^ ancient, not so good as the Lutherans, 
ii. 90. 

Catechumens, an order of Christians, i. 38. 

Catharists, or Faulicians, a sect, i. 294; their unhap- 
py slate in xii. cent. i. 328. 

Cedrenus, an historian in xi. cent. i. 259. 

Celestine, L, pope, sends Palladius and Patrick to 
convert the Irish in v. cent. i. 133. 

v., obnoxious to the clergy, i. 349; his resig- 
nation, ih. 

Cellites, their rise at Antwerp in xiv. cent. i. 397; 
their fame and progress, ih. 

Ce1sua,.bis objections against Christianity refuted by 
Origen, i. 55. 

Celts, learning among them in i.cent. i. 36. 

Cene, Charles le, denies original sin, ii. 363; his sin- 
gular translation of the Bible condemned, ib. 

Century, i. its ecclesiastical history, i. 15; ii. cent. i. 
51; iii. cent. i. 77; iv. cent. i. 97; v. cent. i. 133; vi. 
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cent, i. I57i vii. cent. i. 173; viii. cent. i. 187; ix. cent, 
i. 308; X. cent. i. 335; xi. cent. i. 352; zii. cent. i. 
397; xiii. cent. i. 334; xiv. cent. i. 381; xv. cent. i. 
406; xvi.cent. ii.6» and Appendix, IL.ii. 333; xvii. 
cent. ii. 153; xviii. cent. ii. 303; and Appendix III. 
ii. 338; xix. cent. ii. 403. 

OdTdo, founder of a sect in Asia, i. 71. 

Ceremonies, two only instituted by Christ, i. 44; why 
multiplied in ii. cent. i. 66; the esteem of modern 
Platonism a cause of their increase in iii. cent. i. 
90; their burthen in iv. cent. i. 119; how raulti- 
plied in v. cent, with a general view of the new 
rites, i. 146; additions to them by almost every 
pope, i. 183; a general account of them in ix. cent. 
i. 330; many of them drawn from Pagan rites, i. 
331; their increase in x. cent. i.351; their multipli- 
cation'in xiii. cent. i. 371' many and useless cere- 
monies remain in xvi, cent- ii. 70. 

Cerinthus, founder of an berellcal sect, i. 50; blends 
the doctrines of Christ with the errors of the Jews 
and Gnostics, ib. 

Cerularius, Michael, patriarch of Constantinople, 
revives the controversy between the Greeks and 
Latins in xi. cent. i. 387; violent measures used on 
both sides, ib. 

Cbalcedon, fourth general council at, i. 153. 

Chaldffian Christians, ii. 411. 

Chapters, controversy about the three, in vi. ceiit. 
i. 194. 

Charenton, synod of, in jifvii. cent. ii. 330. 

Charity, feasts of, called Agapae, i. 45; suppressed in 
V. cent. i. 146. 

Charlemagne, his expedition against the Saxons, 1. 
188; his design of propagating Christianity, i&.;'his 
method of converting the Saxons, ib:', his attempts 
against the Saracens not very successful, i. 189; 

' he revives learning among the Latins, i. 191; if 
founder of the University of Paris, considered, ib.; 
his grant to the see of Rome, i. 196; opportunity 
opened for the western empire, which he embraces, 
ib.; his supposed works, i. 199; his-^attachment to 
the Romish ritual, i. 301. 

Charles, the Bald, a great patron of science, i. 311. 

— — - v.- emperor, calls a diet at Worms, at which 
Luther is banished, ii. 31; ratifies the sen.tence, ib.; 
is an advocate for papal authority at the diet of 
Augsburg, ii. 31; concludes a peace with the Lu- 
therans, ii. 33; listens to the counsels of Paul IIL, 
ii. 37; his designs give occasion to the Protestants 
to take up arms, ib.; he raises an army against 
them, ib.; his base^nd perfidious behaviour to the 
landgrave of Hesse, ib.; his real views, ii. 39; dis- 
concerted by Maurice of Saxony, ib. 

Charles I., of England, his character, ii. 187; three 
principal objects of his administrationi ii. 365. 

^^IL, patron of science, iiv 173; his character, 

ii. 187; state of the church under him, ii. 373. 

Chemists, or Fire -Philosophers, ii. 175. 

Chemnitz, Martin, his examination of the council. of 
Trent commended, ii. 86. 

Chillingworth, a leader of the Latitudinarians, his 
great character, ii. 373. 

China, Christianity planted there in vii. cent. i. 173; 
state of that religion among the Chinese in xiv. 
cent. i. 381; missions there in xvii. cent. ii. 158; 
their astonishing success, ib.; a change of affairs, 
ii. 383. 

Choniates, Nicetas, a good historian, i. 339. 

Chorepiscopi, their origin and office, i. 39. 

Chosroes, king of Persia, a violent persecutor of the 
Christians, i. J59; a patron of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, i. 161. 

Christ, his birth, i, 34; accounts of him in the four 
Gospels, i. 35; his choice of apostles and disciples, 
t6.; his death, i. 36; resurrection and ascension, 
t6.; his Gospel preached first to the Jews and Sa^ 
marltanfl, »o.; respected among the Gentiles, i. 28; 
he left the form of the church undetermined, i. 37; 
instituted only two' sacraments, i. 44; comparison 
between him and the philosophers, and its conse- 
quences, i. 81; a parallel arrogantly drawn be- 
tween him and Apollonius Tyaneus, ib.; disputes 
about the nature of his body in vi. cent. i. 171; 
debates about the manner of his^birth in ix. cent. 
i. ^8; the festival of his body, or the Holy Sacra- 
ment, in xiii. cent. i. 371; controversy in xv. cent, 
concerning the worship due to his blood, i. ^; his 
divine nature denied by the Socinians, ii. 141; 
omnipresence of his flesh, a subject of debate, ii. 
247; his generation according to Roell's senti 



ments. ii. 276; his humanity denied by the Qua- 
kers, ii. 391. 
Christian religion, the whole comprehended in two 
great points, i. 43; ceremonies multiplied in ii. 
cent, and the reasons, i. 66; first reason, a desire to 
enlarge the borders of the church, i. 67; second 
reason, to refute calumnies and reproaches, ib.; 
third reason, the abuse of Jewish rites, ib.; fourth 
reason, the imitation of the heathen mysteries, 
ib..; fifth reason, the symbolic manner of teaching 
among the eastern nations, i. 69; sixth reason, 
prejudices of converted Jews and Gentiles, ib.; 
assembiies, where and when holden by the primi- 
tive Christians, ib.; the state of the Christian doc- 
trine in iii. cent* i. 86; vicious method of con- 
troversy practised by the defenders of the church, 
and spurious writings amon^ them, i. 88; progress 
of this religion in the east, in vi. cent. i. 157; in 
the west, ib. 

Christianity, causes of its rapid progress supernatu- 
ral, i> 38; its progress in the Roman empire, i. 51; 
in Germany, ib.; in Gaul, ib,; it is gradually cor- 
rupted, i. 61; its success in iii. cent, must be im- 
puted partly to divine, partly to human causes, i. 
78; embraced bytheGotha, 1. 79, i. 104; interpreted 
according to the principles of the Platonic philoso- 
phy, i. 86; Julian attempts its destruction, i. 101; 
the effortsof the philosophers again^ it, i. 103; it 
is established in Armenia, i. 104; its progress 
among the Abyssinians, ib.; the causes of the ma- 
ny conversions in iv. cent, ib.; corrupted by the 
introduction of various rites, i. 119; embraced 6y 
the Burgundlans, i. 133; by the Franks, ib.; causes 
of the conversions in v. cent, examined, i. 133; at- 
tempts of the Pagans to destroy its credit, ib.; its 
decline in Britain, through, the cruelty of the An- 
glo-Saxons, i. 134; opposed by secret enemies, ib.; 
its progress in the East, i. 157; the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons, ib.; it is introduced into China, 
i. 173; propagated in Hyrcania and Tartary,i. 187^ 
suffers through the success of the Turks ^nd Sara- 
cens, i. 190; .embraced by the Danes and Swedes, i. 
308; by the-iiBulgarians, Bohemians, and Mora- 
vians, ib.; by bh«rScIavonians, ib.; by the Russians, 
i. 309; by the Poles and Hungarians, i. 336, i. 337; 
by the Danes and Norwegians, i. 238; by the Po- 
meranians, i. 397; by the Finlanders, ib.; by the 
Livonians, i. 298; its decline in Asia in xiv. cent, 
i. 383; it is propagated by Spanish and Portuguese 
missions, ii.45; preached in India, ii. 156; its pros- 
perous state in xviii. cent. ii. 303; its enemies in 
Europe, and more especially in England, ii. 304. 

Christians, in the first cent, persecuted by the Ro- 
mans, i. 30; loaded with opprobrious calumnies, 1.31; 
their persecution under Nero, i. 32; why persecu- 
ted by Domitian, ib.; divided into believers and 
catechumens, i. 43; their care in the education of 
their youth, ih; secret doctrines, ib.; lives and 
manners, i. 43; controversies among them, ib.; 
churches established among them, and how the 
public worship was conducted, i. 45; the Lord's 
Supper, feasts of charity and baptism, i. 46; the 
persecution under Trajan, i. 54; under Adrian, ib.; 
under Antoninus Pius,<6.; under Marcus Antoni- 

- nus, ib.; the clemency of Commodus toward them, 
ib.; their calamities under Severus, i. 55, i. 79; 
their learning in ii. cent. i. 167; excommunication 
found necessary among them, i. 65; their peniten- 
tial discipline gradually modelled by the Heathen 
jnypteries,-i6.; their immunities increased Under 
various emperors in iii. cent. i. 78; their numbers 
increased, ib.; persecution, under Maximin, i. 79; 
under Decius and Valerian, i. 80, i. 81; their state 
under, Gallienus and Claudius tolerable, ib.;' at- 
tempts of the Jews against them, i. 82; their af- 
fairs reduced to a dangerous crisis under Diocle- 
tian, i. 97; miseries very great under Galerius, i. 
98; happy state under Constantine the Great, ih.; 
revival of learning among them in iv. cent. i. 106; 
two most pernicious maxims adopted by their 
teachers, i.^ 116; controversies frequent among 
them, ib.; suffer from the success of barbarous in- 
vaders in V. cent. i. 134; the cruelty of the Goths 
and Vandals to them in Gaul, t&.;'their calamities 
from the Picts and Scots in Britain, ib.; misfor- 
tunes in Persia, ib.; sufferings from the Vandals, i. 
147; from the Anglo-Saxons, Huns, and Lombards, 
i. 159; from Chosroes in Persia, ib.; they are o^ 
pressed by the Saracens in Spain and Sardinia, i, 
190; their superstitioua piety and morals in viii 
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cent. i. 300; persecuted in z. cent, by the barba- 
rians in the west, i.' 239; theiraffairs in Pales- 
tine in a declining state, i. 300; oppressed by the 
Saracens in xii. cent, and the cause, i. 303; an im- 
portant division of their doctors, i. 323; a sect of 
free-thinking Christians, ii. TSQ. 

Christiern II, king of Denmark, promotes the Re- 
formation, but from bad motives, ii. 29; is deposed, 
ib.; the different conduct of his successor Frederic', 
ih. 

^ III. reforms the Danish church from Ro- 
mish superstition, ii. 39; he suppresses episcopacv, 
ii. .30. 

Christina, queen of Sweden, her change of religion 
and character, ii; 192; joins with Loujs XIV. 
against Innocent XI. ii. 197. 

Chrysoloras, Michael, his character, i. 383. 

Chrysostom, account of, i. 109; the rigorous proceed- 
ings of Theophilus against him, i. 145; the injus- 
tice of his sufferings considered, i. 146. * . 

Church, the first Christian, i. 27; Dr. Mosheim's 
ideas of the primitive church corrected, ii. 316 to 
ii. 333; prosperous state of the modern church, ii. 
303. 

, Arminian, its rise, ii. 279; doctrine of Ar- 

miniug, t&.; progress of this church after his death, 
ib,; pacific methods used- by its members, but in 
vain, ib.y their doctrine comprehended' in five arti- 
cles, ii. 280; prince Maurice declares against them, 
it.; synod convoked at Dordrecht, to examine their 
doctrine, ib.; their tenets condemned by it, ii. 282; 

■^ they are persecuted variously, t6.;,are invited into 
Holstein, and form themselves into a colony, ib.; 
recalled from exile, ii. 283; their ancient and mo- 
dern systems, ib.; their confession of faith, ii. 385; 
upited only in their opinions cnnqerning predesti- 
nation and grace, ib>; their success in England, ib.; 
their ecclesiastical government, ii. 286. 

, Dutch, its state in xviii. cent, ii, 314. 

, -Eastern, its history in xvi. cent. ii. .71; di- 
vided into three communities, ib, 

, of England at first inclined to. the senti- 
ments of Luther, ii. >12; but cft%.nged after the 
death of Henry "VIII. to Calviriism, ib.; received a 
new form of ceremonials and discipline under queen 
Elizabeth, ii. 113; its controversy with the Puri- 
tans, ib.;- revolution in favour of Arminianism, ii. 
358; its genius and.spirit, ib.; state under James I. 
and changes made in it, ii. 263, ii. 264; state under 
Charles I., ii. 265; under Cromwell, ii. 270; Presbyte- 
rian government established, ib.; what sects flour- 
ished at this time, id.; its state under Charles II. 
and his successors, ii. 272; divisions, whence the 
terras of High-chui:ch, and Low-church, Si.; its 
state in xviii. cent. ii. 313;> established form of go- 
vernment, ft.;' its division into two Classes, ib.; 
warm disputes between them, with the principal 
champions, ib.; various sects in .England', through 
the unbounded liberty of the press, ib.; scheme of 
union with the French church, ib.; history of our 
church in xviii. cent. ii. 389; in xix. cent. ii. 416. 
, Greek, its srate in xvi. cent. ii. 71; in xvii 



cent. ii. 223; its invincihle aversion to the Latin 
church, ib.; its doctrine, if not corrupted by the 
Romi^ missionaries and doctors, t&.; its history in 
xviii. cejit. ii. 380; in xix. cent. ii. 409. 

' , Helvetic, what points first excited a differ- 
ence between its members and the Lutherans, ii.' 
108; the former adopt Zuingle's doctrine of the eu- 
cbarist, t&.; oppose Bucer's endeavours to modify 
their doctrine to some degree oficonformity with 
that of Luther, ib.; warm contests concerning the 
formulary of concord, ii. 313, 

, Lutheraj?, its rise, ii. 20; progress retarded 

by interna] divisions relative to the encharist, ii. 
23; and by a civil war, ib.; it was at length raised 
to the dignity of a lawful and complete hierarchy, 
ii. 82; the sum of its doctrine, ib.; its ceremonies 
and public worship, ii. 83; its visible head and 
form of government, ib.; liturgies, public worship, 
and method of instruction, ib.; holidays and eccle- 
siastifml discipline, ii. 84; state of learning among 
jts members, ii. 85; various fate of philosophy 
among them, ii. 86; .sects, ib.; science .of theology 
corrected and improved, ii. 88; respective merits of 
L''terpreters, ii.89; state of morality, ii. 90; polemic 
or controversial theology introduced, ib.; asperity 
in its disputants, bow alleviated, i6.;three periods 
to be distinguished in the history of this church, ii. 
Ql; disputes in the first period, ib.; in the second, ii. 
94; form of doctrine projected, ii. 93; this church , 



loses ground in some places, ii. 329; attempts made 
toward a union with the reformed church, ii. 336; 
declaration of the synod of Charanton, ib.; pros- 
perous events, ii. 333; progress in learning, ib.; 
state of philosophy, ib.; most eminent writers in 
xvii. cent. ii. 237; external and internal state of 
the chiirch in question iii xviii. cent. ii. 308; it re- 
ceives a considerable accession, but is oppressed at 
home, ib.; various contests and divisions, ib.; its 
state in Prussia, ii. 383; in the north of Europe, tfi, 
ii. 412; in Germany, ii. 110, ii. 413. 

Church,' reformed, its history, ii. 103; c'bnstitution 
ii. 104; its progress in Switzerland, i&.; coi^troversy 

. between the Lutherans and reformed, with regard 
to the eucharist, if. 105; dispute about predestina- 
tion, ii. 107; the chief founder of this church, ii. 
108;'its progress in Germany and France, ii. Ill; 
its state in the Netherlands, ii. 116; in Poland, ii. 
-117; difference between its doctrines and those of 

' Luther,- ii. 119; its form of government, ii. 130; state 
of discipline, ii. 132; learning, ib.; interpreters -of 
Scripture, ib.; theological doctrines, ii. 133; state 
of morality, ib.; persons of eminent genius in this 
church, ii. 127;^tB history in xvii. cent. ii. 352; 
limits extended, z5.^ decline in France, sft.; in the 
Palatinate, ii^355; controversies, ii. 358; its state in 
xviii. cent. ii.^310,il. 383; its great extent, and who 
may account themselves, members of it, ii. 311; 
projects of re-union between the reformed and the 
Lutherans, ii. 311, ii. 383. 

-' ■ — ■, actual union in some instances, ii. 414. 

reformed, in France, disposed to favour Ar- 



minianism, ii. 259; blamed for making concessions 
of moment to popery, and this point examined, ib.; 
controversy raised by the hypothetical univer-' 
salists, ib.; Cameron's attempt, and Amyrault's 
form of reconciliation, ib. 

- Romish, great schism of, in xiv. cent. i. 390; 



plan for reforming it, in xvi. cent. ii. 36; zealous in 
appointing an infinite number of missionaries, ii. 
51; character" of its commentators, ii. 63; state of 
practical religion among its members, ii. 64; moral 
writers divided into three classes, ib.; character t)f 
its polemic divlnes^ifi.; its internal state exanuAed, 
ib.; its principal subjects of dispute, reduced to.six, 
and explained, ii. 66; "vain attempts, to unite the 
Russian chufch to this, ii. 79; little success attends 
the labours of the.missionaries among the Eastern 
sects, ii. 80; how far it was considered a true 
church by the commissioners Of queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 83; its history and popes In xvii. cent. ii. IBl; its 
attempts to ruin the protestants, unsuccessful, ii, 
183; writers on both sides, ib.; it loses gwund in the 
East, with two spiking instances of it, ii, 193; 
general .decline of the papal authority^ ii. 194; 
French "maxim concerning it, embraced by most 
princes and states of Europe,^6.; its doctrine very 
corrupt in xvii. cent. ii. 206; all prospect of recon- 
ciling the protestants ynth the members of the 
Romish communion quite removed in xviii. cent, 
ii. 306; intestine divisions in this church, ib.; con- 
' troversy between the Jesuits and Jansenists, ib.; 
debates occasioned by the New Testament of 
Quesnel, with the bull of Clement XI. in condem- 
nation of it, ib.; commotions raised by this bull in 
France, i. 307; pretended miracles by the remains 
of the abbe Paris refuted, and visions of the Janse 
nists considered, and success of their cause, ii.; 
ruin of the church in France, ii. 379; its restoration, 
ib.; ii. 406. 

rulers, how called in 1. cent. i. 38; their 



character and ofiice, ib. 
, Russian^ its history in xvii. cent. ii. 225; 

change introduced into it by Peter I., ib.; its state 

in xviii, cent. ii. 307, ii. 381'; in xix. cent. ii. 410. 
Churches, Eastern, separated from the Greeks and 

Latins, ii. 75; comprehended under two classes, ib.; 

their, state in xviii., cent, ii." 308. 

-:— , if the first Christians had any, considered, 



i. 45; splendid erections in iv. cent. i. 119. 

, more ancient, history of, i* 36. 

-, modern, an account of, ii. 82. 



Ciihbrians, converted to Christianity in ix. cent. I. 

208. 
Ci re umcel Hones, in Africa, their rise and ravages^ i. 

123; severe proceedings against them, ib. 
Cistertian monks, their rise in xi. cent. i. 280; their 

discipline ib.; their opulence and credit in xii. cent. 

due to St. Bernard, i. 315. 
Clarendon, constitutions of, i. 312, 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, charged with altering the orCbo- 
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aox doctrine of the Trinity, ii. 314; bis method of 

inquiring into' that subject, and his doctrine of it, 

ib. 
Claude, John, opinions bf, ii. 324. 
Claudius, bishop of Turin, bia exposition and chro- 
, nology, i. 218; his laudable zeal against images and 

their worship, i. 225. 
Clemangis, Nicolas de, his great character, i. 422. 
Clemens, bishop, of Rome, the most eminent writer 

in i. cent. i. 40. 

Alexandrinus, his great character, i. 61. 

Clement III., pope, remarkably zealous for crusades. 

i. 314. 

- - IV. favours the French, i. 348. 

V. a mere creature of the French court, i. 



387. 



• VI. his character and ambition, i. 
-VII. his character, ii. 23. 



^^ VIII. an account of, ii. 181. 

IX. character of, ii. 182, peace of,.ii. 215. 

' ' ■ XT, decides the controversy relating to the 
Chinese rites against the Jesuits, ii. 303; issues 
the bull Unigemtus, ii. 306, ii. 368; his character, 
ii. 369. 

XII. character of, ii. 305, ii. 371. 

' XIII. conduct and misfortunes of, ii. 372, 



ii. 375. 



- XIV. dissolves the order of Jesuits, ii. 375; 



bi^ character, 

Clergy, a perfect equality among them in i. cent. i.. 
38; their vices in.iii. cent. i. 83; in iv. cent. i. 109; 
their excessive pride in v. cent. i.. 139; source of 
their vices, ib.; their vices not to be restrained by 
the legislature in viii. cent. i. 192; veneration for 
them greater in- the West than in the East, ib.; in- 
crease of their revenues, ib.; their temporal digni- 
ties, i. 193; their vices in ix. cent., i. 213; zealous in 
the cause of superstition, i. 219; their vices in x. 
cent, principally imputable to the. examples of the 
pontiJs of Rome, i. 243; decay of piety and discj-- 
pline among them in xi. cent. i. 263; their infamous 
lives in xiii. cent. i. 343; complaints agaiiist them 
in xiv. cent. i. 385; the great decline of the Chris- 
tian church in ^xv. cent, through their neglect and 
vices, i. 410; the objects of universal contempt in 
xvi. cent. ii. 10; the doctrines they chiefly incul- 
cated, ii. 11. 

Clergy of Rome, their state in xvi. cent. ii. 57; ob- 
tain .considerable, advantages at the expense of 
the pontic, ih.; manners of the superior clergy, 
and cause of their great corruption, ib.; their state 
in xvii. cent. ii. 200. 

Clerks, apostolic, account ofjhat order, and its abo- 
lition, i. 397. 

, regular, their rise in xvi; cent. ii. 59.. 

Clovis, king of the Fran ks^ converted to Christiani- 
ty, i. 1^; the influence of his conversion on the 
minds of the Franks, ih.; the miracles to be per- 
formed at his baptism, a fiction, ib. . 

Clugni, monks of, incorporated by Odo, i. 246; their- 
discipline soon adppted in all the European con- 
vents, ib.; their great prosperity", i. 279. 

Cocceius, John, his sentiments followed by the Dutch 
divines in xvii. cent. ii. 238; his method of inter- 
preting Scripture, ii. 256; his chiraericaf system, 
ii. 275. 

Coelestius, doctrine of, i. 154. 

Coenobites, an order of monks in iv. cent. i. 115. 

College de propaganda fide, founded at Rome in xvh. 
cent. ii. 154; another by Urban VIII. ih.; some of 
the same nature in France, ib.; altercations of their 
missionaries with those of the Jesuits, ii. 155. 

Colleges for study and education, i. 305. . 

CoUegiants, a Socinian sect; their rise m xvii. cent, 
ii. 299; their customs and tenets, ii. 300. 

Collins, the freethinker, ii. 315. , 

Columban, an account of, i. 163, i. 165, i- 173. 

CqUimentaries, chains of, in ix.cent.i. 221. 

Commentators, pervert the natural expressions of 

' Scripture, i, 112; their divisions into two classes, 
i. 165; their character in different centuries, i. 249, 
i. 285,1.321, i. 399, 1.425. 

Commission -court, high, account of, ii. 114; its exor- 
bitant power, t5. . «. . ■ 

Commodus, the emperor, state of the Christians un- 
der him, 1.-55. *. ■ 

Comnenns, the. emperor, maintains a ^controversy. 
. with the ManichEeanS, i. 294. * 

, Emanuel, his character and works, i. 625. 

Conception, immaculate, pf the Virgin Mary, a sub.- 
ject of dispute in xii. cent. i. 326; controversy 



about.lt in xvii. cent, between the Franciscans 
and Dominicanfs, ii. 218. 

Concord, form of, ii. 82, ii. 100; produces much distur- 
bance, ii. 100; suppressed in Brandenburg, ii. 230; 
disputes in Switzerland concerning it, ii. 278' abro- 
gated at Basil. and Geneva, ib. 

Concordat, forcibly imposed on his subjects by Fran- 
cis I. qf France, ii. 9; a new one, settled by Napo- 
leon, ii. 404; another, ii. 405. 

Confbrences, religious, at RaUsbon, Leipsic, Thorn, 
and Cassel, ii. 188, ii. 231, ii. 232. 

Confessional, some groundless remarks in it answer- 
ed, ii. 338. 

Confessors, who are entitled to this name, i. 31. 

Confucius, assertion concerning him, ii. 161; reli- 
gious worship paid tn him by the Chinese, ib» 

Congal, abbot, propagates the monastic discipline in 
Great Britain, i. 163. 

Congregations, various-, at Rome, ii. 50, ii. 70^ ^ 

, of the Holy Sacrament in France, ii» 

154. 

Conrad, of Marpurg, the first German inquisitor, U 
374; his barbarity and fate, ib. 

Constance, the famous council of, i. 411; limits the 
authority of the pope, ib.; condemns John Huss 
to death, i. 412; issues a decree against the wri- 
tings and ashes of Wickliffe, i. 415; deprives the 
laity of the cup in the holy sacrament, ib. 

Constantine the Great, grants the Christians power 
to live according to their own laws and institu- 
tions, i'. 99; is converted to Christianity, ib.; the 
sincerity of his faith proved, ib.; he models the 
ecclesiastical-government according to the civil, i 
106. - 

, Copronymus, his. zeal against image-wor- 
ship, i. 204. 

, Porphyrogeneta, his zeal for reviving learn- 



ing among the Greeks, i. 240. 
Constantinople, the first council at, i. 128; another, 
i. 168; others, i. 224. 

patriarch of, his jurisdiction in iv. cent. 



i. 110; contends with the pope for supremacy in v. 
cent. 1. 137; his power/ augmented by Leo in viii. 
cent. i. 197; disputes about pre-eminence in ix. 
cent. i. 229; by whom elected in- modern times, ii. 
72; his extensive power and revenues, ib. 

Controversial writers, employed in explaining. the 
terms of salvation and acceptance in i. cent. i. 44; 
theirmerlt and demerit in ii. cent. i. 63; the rules 
of the ancient sophists^ esteemed by them as the 
best method of confuting error, i. 98; their works 
destitute of moderation and prudence, in vi. cent, 
i. 167; how far they may be considered as worthy 
of an attentive perusal in vii. cent. i. 181; few en- 
gaged in essential points of religion iU'viii. cent, 
but confined to the disputes about image- worship, 
i. 203; prevented in ix.cent. by intestine divisions, 
from opposing the common enemies of their faith, 
i. ^3; scholastic method of disputing introduced 
among them in xi. cent. i. 286; and flourishes in 
xii. cent. i. 335; they are more numerous than re- 
spectable, in xiii. cent. i. 369; few worthy of no- 
tice in xiv. cent. i. 401; many eminent among 
them in xv. cent.i. 426; and in xvi. cent. ii. 64. 

Controversies, prj.vate, in xvi. cent. i. 89. 

Controversy concerning the Millennium, ii, 249; the 
baptisnl of heretics, ib.; Meletian, i. 116; ^Erian, 
ib.; Arian, i. 124; between Jerome and Vi^ilan- 
tius, i. 145; concerning the three chapters, i. 167; 
!£bout the derivation of the Holy Ghost, i. 205; con- 
cerning images among the Greeks, i. 224; and 
among the Latins, i. 224; upon the eucharist, i. 225; 
predestination and grace, i. 236; the words Trina 
Deltas,!. 238; the birth qf ^Christ, tJ.;-universaI 
ideas, i. 241; the immaculate conceptign of the 
Virgin Mary, i. 326; the worship of Christ's blood, 
i. 427; the presence of Christ's body and blood in 
the sacrament, ii. 23; good works, ii. 95; the pro- 
per mode of conducting missions, ii. 158; the mix- 
ture of divine grace, ii. 210; the use of reason in 
religion, ii. 276; the kingdom of Christ, ii. 390; the 
right of free inquiry, ii. 387. 

Conversions, in iv. .and v. cent, the causes of, consi- 
dered, i. 104, i. 133; in ix. cent, the nature of. and 
views, i. 209; Jesuitical modes of conversion, ii. 
156. 

Convocation, . in England, an inefficient assembly 
from the time of George I., ii. 391*; 

Copiatae, their office in the cJhurch, i. 85. 

Copts, their aversion to the church of Rome, il. 52; 
state of their church in xviii. ceot. ii. 382. 
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CoBmaa, bishop of Jerusalem, a composer of hymns, 
i. 199. ^ 

Council, general, one very much desired in xvi. cent, 
ii. 34; why retarded by pope Clement VII. ib.; his 
successor proposes to assemble one at Mantua, 
which is protested against by the reformers, who 
draw up the articles of Bmalcald, ii. 34. 

Councils, if any in i. cent. i. 40; their origin among 
the Greeks, i. 60. 

-^ , oecumenical, when 0rst established, i. 106; 

declared to be superior in authority to the pope, i. 

Courayer, Dr., a defender of the church of England, 
ii. 319. 

Cranmer, an eminent prelate, ii. 127. 

Crellius protects the Crypto -Calvinists, ii. 102; suf- 
fers death, ib. 

Crescens, his virulent efforts against Christianity, 
i. 56. 

Cromwell, slate of the church under him, ii. 270. 

Cross, the miraculous, perhaps a dream, i. 100. 

Crusades, See Wars, Holy. 

Cyprian, bishops of Carthage, opposes the re-admis- 
sion of the laped, i. 80; suffers martyrdom un- 
der Valerian, i. 81; a character of his works, 
i. 86. 

Cyran, abbot of St., a well-meaning fanatic, ii. 216. 

Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, his character, i. 140;, 
he anathematises Nestorius twelve times, i. 149; 
presides at the council of Ephesus, ib.; condemns 
Nestorius, ib.; anathematised at Ephesusby John 
of Antioch, i. 150. 

, patriarch of Constantinople, his character, i. 

312. 

Damascenus, John, his concise yet comprehensive 
view of Aristotle's doctrine, i. 191; his character, 
i. 199; systematic works, i. 202; polemic writings, 
ib. 

Damianists, a sect in vi. cent. i. 172. 

Damianus, character/of, i. 383, i. 286. 

Dancers, a sect in xiv. cent. i. 405.^ 

Daniel, Gabriel, defends the Jesuits, ii. 67. 

Davides, Francis, propagates Socinianism, ii. 149. 

Davidists, a-ridiculous sect in xvi. cent. ii. 139. 

Deaconesses, in the primitive church, i. 39. 

Deacons, of the church at Jerusalem, i. 38. 

Decius, the ' di-eadful persecution under him, and 
consequences,!. 80. 

Decretals, forged, procured by the pontiflfs to establish 
their supremacy, i. 216; genuine ones, i. 343. 

Deists, promote their principles with impunity under 
Cromwell, ii. 271; account of them in xviii. cent.; 
their notions, and principal writers, ij. 305. 

Delft, assembly of the Dutch clergy at, ii. 275. 

Demiurge, of the Eastern philosophers, i. 35. 

Denmark, the people of, converted to Christianity in 
ix. cent. i. 208; and confirmed in it in x. cent. i. 237; 
the rise and progress of the Reformation in xvi. 
cent. ii. 23; modern state of the Danish church, ii. 
386, ii. 413. 

D'Espence, an eminent expositor, in xv. cent. ii. 63. 

Devay, Matthias, introduces the doctrine of the 
Swiss churches into Hungary and Transylvania, 
ii. 118. 

DeurhofiT, William, notions and works of, ii. 313. 

Diadochus, a moral writer in v. cent, his works, i. 143. 

IHalecticians, or sophists, i. 261, i. 307, i. 426. 

Didymus attacks the whole body of heretics, i. 114. 

Dinant, David of, a great admirer and disciple of 
Amalric: his fundamental principle, i. 379. 

Diocesses, origin of, i. 39. 

Diocletian, persecution under, i. 97. 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, the Great, i. 85. 

, the Areopagite, a Greek fanatic, i. 114. 

■ , ppitended Areopagite, works of, i. 166; pa- 
negyrics ^'n him, i. 333. 

, the Little, works of, i. 164, i. 166. 

, chief of the Mystics, an account of, i. 426. 

Dioscorus, account of, i. 152. 

Dippelius, fanaticism of, ii. 246; character of him 
and his writings, ib. 

Disciples, LXX., authority and office of, i. 36. - 

Discord between Greeks and Latins; seeds sown in 
vii. cent. i. 182. 

Dissenters, arc tolerated in England, ii. 272;'their 
state in xviii. cent. ii. 391; in xix. cent. ii. 418. 

Dissidents, Polish, toleration of, ii. 388. 

Divines, Belgic, oppose thp form of concord, ii. 101; 
adopt the sentiments of Voet, ii. 274. 

■ — — , bi6lical, their state in xiv» cent. i. 399. 
, didactic, in xiv. cent, both Greek and La- 



tin, adopt the rules of the Aristotelian philosophy 

in their writings, i. 400. 
Divines, Mystic, in xiv. cent, account of, i. 400.. 

, Polemic. See Controversial Writers. 

-, Saxon, draw up a new creed, ii. 240. 



Divinity, systematic, not to be met with in ii. cent. 
i. 61. 

Doctors, Christian, divided into two classes in xii. 
cent. i. 323. 

, Lutheran, corrupted by the stratagems of 

the Jesuits, ii. 89; never attempted to give a regu- 
lar system of morality, ii. 90. 

, Swiss, strive to reduce all churches under 



one form of ecclesiastical government, ii. 104; en- 
deavour to reconcile the puritans and church of 
England, ii. 126. 
Doctrine, secret, among the ancient Christians, i,43. 
, Fathers of the GhrisHan, ii. 59. 



Dodwell, Henry, zeal and works of, ii. 273. 

Dominic, bis zeal in extirpating error, and destroy- 
ing heretics, i. 352; he founds a monastic order, ib. 

Dominicans, an order of monks founded in xiii. cent, 
i. 352; the vow of absolute poverty is imposed on 
them by their founder, ib.; some are sent into Eng- 
land, and called glack Friars, i. 353; styled Jaco- 
bins in France, tbr, esteemed by the popes, witli 
the eminent services done to the latter, ib.; dispute 
between them and the university of Paris, i. 354. 
the}^ erect their first court of inquisition at Tou- 
louse, i. 373; deprived of their ancient honours, and 
how long, i. 402; the cruel and impious fraud prac- 
tised by them at Bern, ii, 10; they are greatly in- 
strumental in obtaining the condemnation q^ Lu- 
ther, ii. 11. 

Domitian, a persecutor of the Christians, i. 32. 

Donatists, rise of the controversy with, i. 132; they 
are repeatedly condemned by. councils, ib.; their 
state under Julian and Gratian, i. 123; the two 
causes of their decline., ib.; ruin, i. 124, i. 147. 

Dorotheus, a moral writer, i. 181. 

Dort, or Dordrecht, synod of, in which the doctrine 
- oCArminius is condemned, ii. 263, ii. 282. 

Dositheus, a Samaritan impostor, i. 49. 

Doxopatrius, eminent for his knowledge in ecclesi- 
astical polity, i. 283. 

Dudith.Jiis character, ii. 145. 

Dulcinus, leader of the. sect of the apostles, i. 380.' 

Dungal, an Irishman, his great character, i. 313 

Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, i. 347. 

Dureus, Johil, great character of, ii. 232; some of his 
tenets, ib. 

Durand, William, account of, i. 365. 

-, of St. Portian, a polemic divine, i. 399. 



Dursians, Druses, or Duruzians, a sect inhabiting 
Mount Libanus, ii. 78, ii. 380. 

Dutch, their schemes for propagating Christianity in 
the East Indies, ii. 164; zeal for spreading the Gos- 
pel in the American provinces, how obstructed, 
ii. 167; sects among them in xvii. cent. ii. 278. 

Duytz, Rupert of, an eminent expositor of the Scrip- 
tures, i. 319. 

Easter, disputes in ii. cent, about the time of keep- 
ing it, i. 68; the celebration made the same through 
all Christian churches, i.69. 

Ebionites, a sect of heretics in ii. cent. i. 69. 

Eccard, Henry, a famous brother of the Free.5pirit, 
i. 404. 

Eckius, one of the first adversaries of Luther, ii. 17. 

Eclectic philosophers, their order established at Alex- 
andria, i. 20; how different from those philosophers 
of this name in the time of Ammonius, i. 58. 

, philosophers so called in xvii. cent. ii. 180; 



the most famous among them, ib. 
Ecthesis, a remarkable edict, i. 184. 
Eginhard, character of, i. 212; author of the life of 

Charlemagne, i. 219. 
Elfric, archbishop of Canterbury, character of, i. 347. 
Eligius, or Eloi, bishop of Limoges, his works, i. 170; 

his character of a good Christian, i. 180. 
Elipand, archbishop of Toledo, his heretical tenets, 

i. 202. - 

Elizabeth, of Schonauge, the prophetess in xii. cent. 

i. 320. 

, queen of England, her character, and re- 



ligious establishment, ii. 41: her rigorous treat- 
menttof the puritans, ii. 113; her opinions concern- 
ing church government, ii. 115, ii. 119. 

, princess Palatine, shows favour to the La- 



badista, ii. 301; her taste for fanaticism, ib. 
Elliot, John, his success in converting the North 
Americans, ii. 167. 
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Elxai, and Ms followers, an account of, i. 70. 

Emperors, Christian, their severity against Pagan- 
ism in iv, cent.; why levelled against the multi- 
tude, i. 103. 

Empire, Roman, its state at Christ's birth, i. 15; the 
nature of its government considered, ib.) its ex- 
tent a,dvantageous to Christianity, ib.; enjoys 
l^ace at the time of Christ's appearance; the ne- 
cessity for such a tranquillity to the sjiiccess of the 
Gospel, ib. 

• , eastern, its decline in viii^ cent, through 

intestirif divisions and invasive hostilities, i, 190. 

England, its advantages for literature in vii. cent. 
due to Theodore of Tarsus, i. 177; learning promo- 
ted in ix. cent, by Alfred, i. 211; the study of the 
sciences encouraged by William the Conqueror, i', 
260; it renounce^ the opinions of Calvin, relative 
to the divine decrees, ii. 10.4; court of Rome fails 
in its attempts against it, ii.l87; enemies of Chris- 
tianity here in xviii. cent, with some mistakes rec- 
tified, ii. 303, ii. 304. 

English send missionaries into .America, in xvi. 
eint. ii. 46; firmly reject the plan of Geneva, ii. 
164; dissensions, and two parties thereupon, ib.; 
this schism prevented from extending to the re- 
formed abroad, ib.; new missions in America, ii. 
121. ' 

Ennodius, bishop bf Ticinum, his adulatory apology 
for pope Symmachus, and its consequences, i. 1G3. 

Eon, a fanatic in xii. cent. i. 333. 

Ephesus, third general counciL of, condemns Nesto- 
rius, i. 149; the doctrine concerning Christ estab- 
lished at this council commonly received among 
Christians, i. ISO. 

, council of, why called the assembly of rob- 

bersv i. 152. . 

Ephraim, the Syrian, his character, i. 110. 

Epictetus, an ornament to the Stoics, i. 56. 

Epicuriahs,, .their principal doctrines, i. 19; 

Epiphanius, his character iind works, i. 110.. 

E[ascopacy acquires strength fif>in the councils, i. 
60; triumphs in England under James I. ii. 253. 

Episcopius, Simon, a leading man among the Armi- 
nians, ii. 232. 

Erasmus attacks the superstitions of the clergy and 
court of Rome in his writings, ii. 8; ably' interprets 
the Scriptures, ii. 63» ■ . ' 

Ernest, Justinian, his plan for propagating the Gos- 
pel abroad, how prevented, ii. 164^ 

of Hesse, changes his j-eli^ion, ii. 192. 

— : of Saxe-Gotha, a pious prince, ii. 227. , 

Essenes, a Jewish sect, i. 22. 

Ethelbert, the first Christian king among the Anglo- 
Saxons, i. 157. 

Evagrius, an account of liis eccleaiastical history, i. 
164. , 

Evangelists, to whom this title is due, i. 36, ii. 323. 

Eucharists, controversy in ix. cent, concerning 
Christ's ijiresence.i. 225; no fixed opinion concern- 
ing this doctrine in the Latin churohea, i. 236; how 
explained in x. cent. i. 248; doctrine of transub- 
stantiation established in xiii. cent. i. 371; rites 
instituted in- relation to it, ib.; the opus operatum 
in it, ii. 67; frequent celebration of it, a subject of 
debate in the Romish church, ib. 

Euctaarius, a moral writer, i. 140, i. 143. 

Eugenius III., pope, his good character, and the 
troubles he underwent, i. 311. 

Eugenius IV. calls the council of Basil, i. 410; .at- 
tempts in vain to dissolve it^i. 417; is deposed, ib. 

Eugippus, a writer of the lives of the saints, i, 167. 

Eulogius, a polemic writer, i. 164. 

Eusebius, bishop of Caisarea, his character, i. 109. 

Eustathian troubles, i.^117. 

Ilastathius, bishop of Thessalonica, his commenta- 
ries on Homer, i. 279. 

Bustratius, his works and character, i. 318. 

Eutyches, his sentiments concerning Christ, and 
supposed tenets, i. 151; he is excommunicated and 
deposed, ib.; is acquainted, ib. 

Eutychian sect, its rise, i.' 151; its state in the vi. 
cent. i. 171. 

Butychius, bishop of Alexandria, i. 247. 

Excommunication, necessary in the infancy of the 
Christian, church, i. 43; the tiature and extent of it 
in viii. cent. i. 193; warm contest about it in xvi. 
cent, ii.^133. A 

Exorcists, duty of. i.s4. „ , . .. . . „„„. 

Fanatics, many infect the Greeks in xn. cent. i. AZl, 
disputes between some and Luther, ii. 91; they ex- 
cite tumults, i&. 
Vdh. TI.— 58 



Farnovians, a sect of Soclnians in xvi. cent. ii. 145, 
ii. 150. 

Farnovius, (Farnesiua,) founder of a sect, ii. 1^3; his 
tenets and eminent disciples, ib.\ he separates ftom. 
the Unitarians, ib. 

Fasting, when introduced into the Christian church, 
i. 46; considered as a security against the power 
of demons, i. 92; the manner of observing this cus- 
tom in ivrcent. i. 420. ' 

Fathers, of the church, general character of, i. 41; the 
merit of their moral writings examined, i. 63; re- 
markable veneration paid to them, and to all 
theological writers of the first six centuries, i.201. 

Felix II., bishop of Rome, deprives Acacius of the 
see of Constantinople, i. 154. 

, bishop of Urgel, broaches heretical doctrine, i. 

207. 

Felix y. (diike of Savoy) elected bishop of Rome by 
the council of Basil, i. 417; resigns, i. 418. 

Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, defends Madame 
Guyon against Bossuet, ii. 220. 

Ferrara, council of, in xv. cent. i. 417. 

Festivals, the increase of, in iv. cent, with the cause, 
i. 120; their number in vi. cent. i. 169; one insti- 
tuted in remembrance of all departed souls, i. 250. 

Ficinus, Mqrsilius, an ornament to the Flatonistsin 
XV. cent, i^ 426. 

Fifth-monarchy men, their rise and character, ii. 
271. 

Finlaiiders, converted to Christianity in xii. cent. i. 
297. 

Firmin propagates the Gospel in viii. cent. i. 188r 

Fisher, Samuel, assists Fox in reducing Q,uakerism 
to, a kind of regular form, ii. 288. 

Flacius, Matthias, excites divisions in the Lutheran 
church, il> 96. 

Flagellantes, rise and account of, i. 366; their impious 
tenets, ib.; a new sect of them, i. 429; the sum of 
their doctrine, ib. 

Flavianus, bishop-of Constantinople, beaten to death 
in the second' council of Ephesus, i. 152. 

Florence, council at, summoned by Eugenius IV., i. 
417. 

Pludd, Robert, defends the philosophy of Paracelsus, 
ii. 87; refuted by Gassendi, ii. 176. __ 

Forbes, William, his pacific counselSf and character, 
ii. 190. 

Fortunatus, his character, i. 165. 

Fox, George. See duakers. 

France, the flourishing state of learning there in xi. 
cent. i. 259; spiritual libertines get fqoting there in 
xvi. cent. ii. 324.^ 

Prancfort, a council assembled by Charlemagne, i. 
205; the worship of images unanimously condemn- 
ed, ib. 

Francis, founder of the Franciscans— his extraordi- 
nary change of life ,and manners, i. 353. 

Francis I. king of France, abrogates_the Pragmatic 
Sanction^ and institutes the Concordat, ii. 9. 

Franciscans, an order of friars, their rise in xiii. 
cent. i. 352; their services to the popes, i. 353; the 
miseries which the rigid Franciscans undergo,'!. 
359; quarrel of the whole order with pope John 
XXII., i. 395; peace concluded, i. 396; a division of 
this fraternity, i. 397. 

Franks, conversion of, i. 132. 

Pratricelli, their origin in xiii. cent. i. 360; how they 
difffered from the Spiritual Franciscans, ib.; enor- 
mities among them in xiv. cent» i. 393; their sup- 
pression ordered by John XXII., ih.; many of them 
are burned for opposing his orders, ib.; persecuted 
again-igS?. cent. i. 420. 

Frauds, pious, i. 65, i. 112. 

Frederic I. (Barbarossa,) emperor, determines to re- 
strain the authority of the church, i. SJU; enacts a 
law to prevent transferring fiefs without the con- 
sent of their superior lords, ib.; supports the elec- 
tion of Calixtus III. in -opposition to Alexander 
lit., i. 312; concludes a treaty with the latter, ih. 

Frederic II. is excommunicated, i. 335; takes posses- 
sion of Jerusalem, ib.; charged with impiety, i. 
338; zealous in promoting literature, i. 339. 

the Wise, elector of Saxony, espouses the 



cause of Luther, ii. 16, ii. 21. 

- III. elector Palatine, patronises the Calv^a• 



ists, ii. 110; his son restores Lutheranism, ib. 
Frumentius, the success of his ministry among the 

Abyssinians in iv. cent. i. 104. 
Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, his character, i. 283. 
Fulgentius attacks the Pelagijuia and Arians with 

great warmth, i. 164. 
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Gal, St., propagates the Gospel among the Suevi and 

Helvetii, i. 174. 
Galenists, a sect of the Waterlandians, ii. 296. 
Galeriua, Maximian, persecutes the Christians, i.98. 
Galileo the astronomer, his fame, ii. 173. 
Gallic pontifl^i, diminution of papal power under 

them, i. 387; their schemes to acquire wealth, ib. 
Gassendi, an eminent philosopher in xvii. cent. ii. 

176; attacks Aristotle and hfe followers, ib.; his 

wise method of philosophical investigation, ii. 

177; why the chief adversary of Des-Cartes, ib. 
Gaul, conversion of the inhabitants of, i. 52, 1. 104, i. 

132. 
Geneva, church of, ii. 121; a college founded in that 

city by Calvin, ii. 132. 
Genghiz-Khan, great success of, i. 303. 
Gennadius, writes against the Latins in xv. cent. 

his good character, i. 421. 
Gentilli, council at, i. 205. 
George, David, founder of the Davidists in xvi. cent. 

ii. 140; his character and tenets, ib. 
Georgians, converted to Christianity by a captive, i; 

104; their religious statg/ii.^ 74. 
Gerard's impious doctrinet'iVlSS. 

, a leader of fanatics at Munster, ii. 130. 

Germans, are partly christianized in ii. cent. j. 52; 

wholly converted in vi^. cent. i. 188. 
Germans, a sect of Anabaptists, ii. 134. 
Gerson, John, a zealous opposer of papal despotism, 

i. 422; labours to reform the schoolmen, i. 425. 
Ghost, Holy, controversy concerning its derivation, 

i. 225. 
Gilbert, bishop of London, exten^L|^ erudition of, 

Glassius, his sacred philology, ii. 238. 

Gnostics, a sect in the time of the apostles, i. 47; 
their impious opinions about Ciirist, and moral 
doctrines, i. 48; dissensions among them, ib.; their 
principles revived in iv. cent. i. 128. 

Godeschale, begins a controversy concerning predes- 
tination and grace, i. 226; his doctrine is twice 
condemned, ib. 

Godfrey, duke of Lorruin, engages.Jn the first cru- 
• Bade in xi. cent. i. 254; bis great character, ib. 

Goma,r, Francis,, opposes Arminius, ii. 258, ii. 379. 

Gospel, promulgation of, i. 27. 

Goths, their conversion to Christianity, i. 79, i. 104; 
their cruelty to the Christians in Gaul, i. 134. 

Grace, various controversies concerning, in v. cent. 
- i. 155; Augustin's opinion concerning it,, ib.; dis- 
putes about it in ix. cent, and its unhappy conse- 
quences, i. 226; a subject of controversy in xvi. 
cent. ii. 66; contents about it in xvii. cent. , and 

' hence the terms Sublapsarians and Supralapsa- 
rians, ii. 258. 

Gras, Louisa le, founds the Virgins of Love, ii. 203. 

Gratian composes an epitome of the canon law, i. 
306, i. 319.. 

Greece, the state of learning there in i. cent. i. 35; 
Romish missions, ii. 223. 

Greek and Latin churches, schism between them un- 
happily revived in xi. cent. i. 287; many attempts 
for a reconciliation in.xiii. cent, ineffectual, i. 370; 
similar attempts in xviii. cent. ii. 380. 

Greeks, eiiipire ruined, i. 407; religious and political 
state of the Greeks, ii. 71 to ii. 74. 

Gregory, Thaumaturgus, conduct and works of, i. 66, 
i. 85. 

' the Enlightener, converts the Armenians, i. 

104. 

■ Nazianzen, and of Nyssa, account of them 
and their works, i. 110. 

■■■ ■ the Great, sends Augustine with many 

Benedictines into Britain, i. 157; th^ success of his 
labours in the west, i. 158; his literary character, i. 
164; moral and religious character, i. 166; exposi- 
tions, ib.; canon of the mass, i. 169. 

■ of Tours, his character as a writer, i. 165. 

II., pope, deposes Leo the Isaurian, i. 203; 

his zeal for images, ib. 

-■ III. also zealous for image worship, i. 203. 
-VII. (Hildebrand,)'his election unanfmously 



approved, i. 268; his extraordinary character, ib.., 
he aims at universal empire in the church and 
state, ib.; enacts decrees against sjranny and con- 
cubinage among the clergy, i. 271; is sainted, i; 277; 
his moderate and candid behaviour to Berenger, 
i. 289; his real sentiments of the eucharist, i.J290. 

— IX. excommunicates the emperor Fcieic^eric 

II. i. 347. 
— X. acts arbitrarily, i. 348. 



Gregory XI. his character, 1. 389. 
XII. (Angelo Corrario,) anti-pope, i. 411; re- 
signs, i. 412. 

XV. founds the college de propaganda Jide 



at Rome, ii. 154; his character, ii. 181. 

Gribaldi, Matthew, his doctrine, ii. 143. 

Grisons, doctrine of Claudius propagated among 
them, ii. 141. 

Grnningenists, a sect of the refined Anabaptists, ii. 
295. 

Grotius, Hugo, endeavours -to reconcile the churcb 
of Rome and'the Protestants, ii. 190; a philosophi- 
cal reformer, particularly of the Peripatetics, it. 
234; his hypothesis concerning the ptophets, ii. 
256; a favourer of the Armlnians, ii. 280; rupture 
between him and prince Maurice, ii. 281. 

Gruet opposes 'Calvin, ii. 125; his impious tenets, 
and fate, t^. 

Guelphs and GuibelUnes, seditious factions in Italy 
in xiii. cent. i. 348. 

Gunpowder Plot, an account of, ii. 187. 

Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, zealous in pro* 
moting the Reformation, ii. 28. 

Adolphus, maintains the cause of Germanic 

liberty against the emperor Ferdinand, ii. 185; falls 
at the battle of'Lutzen, ib. 

GiJtthebald, an English priest, successful in his mis* 
Bion among the Norwegians, i. 238. 

Guy, Juvenal, attempts a reformation among the 
monks in xv. cent. i. 420. 

Guyon, Madame, a patron of Q.uietism in France, 
ii. 220; her writings refuted by Bossuet, ib. 

Haan, Galen Abraham, founder of the Galenists, 
and character, ii. 297; his opinions, and by whom 
opposed, ib. 

Hales, Alexander, the Irrefragable Doctor, i. 342. 

, a chiei" leader of the Latitudinarians, in Xvii. 

cent, his great character, ii. 272. 

Halitgarius, his .system of morality, i. 223. 

Hampton-court, famous conference at, ii. 263. 

Ijarald propagates and establishes Christianity 
among the Danes in ix. cent. i. 237. 

Hardouin. character of, ii. 205. 

Harmenopulus, a polemic writer, i. 318, 1. 325. 

Harphius, Henry, a mystic writer, i. 426. 

Hattemists, a Dutch sect, Ii. 278; a chief m<Lxim 
among them, ib. 

Haymo, bishop of Halberstadt, 1. 219. 

Heidegger. Henry, form of concord drawn up by him, 
and its fate, ii. 278. 

Heidelberg, Catechism of, adopted by the Calvinists, 
li. 111. 

Helmont, a Rosecrucian, ii. 175. 

Hemerobaptists, a sect among the Jews, ii. 78. 

Hemmlngius, Nltfolas, his character, ii. 118. 

Henoticon, published by Zeno, 1. 153; produces new 
contests among the Eutychians^ ib. 

Henricians, a sect in xii. cent. i. 330. 

Henry, archbishop of Upsal, founder of the church of 
the Finlanders, i. 298; is murdered and sainted, ib. 

TV., emperor, refuses to resign his right of in- 
vestiture, i. 276; asseniblBS a council at Worms, 
and accuses pope Gregory VII. of flagitious prac- 
tices, i. 276; is excommunicated and deposed by 
Gregory,!*.; his pusillanimous cmiduct at Canu- 
sium, ib.; breaks his convention and renews the 
war against the pope, ib.; dies In misery, i. 309. 

V. imprisons the pope, i. 309. 

II. of England, his dispute with pope Alexan- 
der III., i. 312; reasons to think he did not consent 
to the murder of Becket, i. 312: 

VIII. of England, renounces the papal supre- 
macy, ii. 35. 

Henry IV. of France, renounces the reformed reli- 
gion with views of policy, ii. 111. 

Heraclian's book against the MaTiichaeans, i. 170. 

Heraclius, emperor, persecutes the Jews, and conj- 
pels them to embrace Christianity, in vii. cent. i. 
174; his edict in favour of the Monothelites, i. 184. 

Herbert, of Cherbury, lord, account of, ii. 170; in- 
stance of his fanaticism? ib. 

Heresies, ancient, revive in v. cent, and cause new 
troubles, i. 146; remains of them in vi. cent. i. 170; 
continue in x. cent. i. 251. 

Heretics spring up occasionally, i. 46, i. 69, i. 72, i. 
121, &c. 

Heric, a celebrated monk of AlSfcerre, i. 213. 

Hermits, their rise in iii. cent., i. 87. 

Hermogenes, tenets of, i. 76. 

Herren butters, rise of that sect in xviii. cent. ii. 309; 
Dr. Mosheim's vague description of it censured, 
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with its character by Dr. Maclaine, i&.; farther ac- 
count of It, u. 385. 

Hervey, a learned Benedictine monk, i. 321, 

Hevelms, a German philosopher, ii. J73. 

Heyling, pious labours of, in Ethiopia, ii. 227. 

Hierax, the founder of a sect, i. 95. 

Hmji- churchmen, principles of the English, ii. 273. 

Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, i. HO. * 

Hildebert, archbishop of Tours, his excellent system 
of divinity, i. 286. 

Hildebrand, pope. See Gregory VII. 
, Hildegard, a pretended prophetess in xii. cent. i. 320. 

Hilduiu, author of the Areopagitica, i. 218. 

Plincmar, archbishop of Rheims, his character, i.2ld. 

Hippolytus, -works of, i. 88. 

History of the church, the h^ethod of treating it in 
the xvi. cent.; why changed from "that of the pre- 
ceding centuries, ii. 7; its division into two heads, 
ib.; of the Reformation, ii. 7; its improvements in 
xvii. cent. ii. 174; innumerable advantages of it, 
ih.; a short view of it jin xviii. cent. ii. 303; a more 
copious' account, ii.367; inxix. cent.ii. 403. 

Hoadly, bishopof Winchester, excites acontroversy, 
ii. 390. 

Hobbes, a daring and artful opposor of Christianity, 
ii. 168.. 

Hoburg, Christian, a petulant writer against the 
Lutherans, ii. 251. 

Hoe, Matthew, his defence of the Protestants, ii. 183; 
his perfidy, ib. 

Hoffman, disputes. between that divine and his col- 
leagues, ii. 88; his tenets, ib. 

Hohenlohe, the prince, a fanatic, ii. 414. 

Holidays, their number diminished by an edict of 
Urban Vni.,ii. 222. 

Holstenius, Lucas, attempts to reconcile the Greek 
and Latin churches, ii. 323. 

Homilies, their origin in viii. cent. i. 210. 

Honorius I.,pope, embellishes churches in vii. cent. i. 
X83; favours the doctrine of one will in Christ, i.l84. 

Hospitdlers, Knights, origin and nature of their of-^ 
fice, i..302; deviate from the design of their origi- 
nal institution, and commence warriors, ib.; settle 
in Malta, ib. '■ ^ 

Huber, his controversy concerning predestination, 
^ ^ ii. 102. 

/IMEIuet, bishop of Avranches, his works, ii. 180. 
,fs^ Kuguenots, persecuted, ii- 113, ii. 186, ii. 254. 

Humbert, cardinal, an eminent polemic writer among 
the Greeks, i.2S3. 

Hupie, his censure of Luther's opposition to indul- 

Nc'^gences, and other popish superstitions, refuted, ii. 
14; his charge against the^Reformers examined 
and refuted, Appendix, ii. 333; his character, ii. 395. 

Hungary, Christianity established in that realm,!. 
236; reformation introduced and settled, ii. 118; 
state of Protestantism in that country in xviii. 
cent. ii. 388. • 

Huss, John, his character, i, 412; he declaims vehe- 
mently against the corruptions of the clergy and 
court of Rome, i. 413; is condemned by the coun- 
cil of Constance, and burned alive, ib.; the true 
cause of his sufferings, ib. 

Hussites, commotions excited by them, i. 423; their 
unwillingness to administer the sacrament in one 
kind only, ^^•; many put to cruel deaths, i. 424; 
war carried on, and shocking cruelties committed 
by them and their opponents, ib. 

Hutchinsoniang, an account of, ii. 391. 

Hyrcania, the Gospel propagated there in viii. cent. i. 
187. ^ ^ 

Jablonski's plan of ecclesiastical discipline and pub- 
lic worship, ii. 383. 

Jacobites, a sect of the Monophysites, i. 171. 

Jagellon, duke of Lithuania, by what means con- 
verted, i. 382. , ^., 

Jamblichua, of Chalcis, an account of this_philoso- 
pher and his successors, i. 105. 

James L king of Great Britain, attempts the recon- 
ciliation of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, 
ii. 230; his seeming attachment to the Puritans.ji. 
263; his change of conduct after his accession to 
Ihe crown, ih.; his pliability and inconsistency, li. 

264. ' . ^f A ^ u 
ir., imprudence of, ii. 187: why obliged to ab- 
dicate the throne, ih.; tolerates the Quakers, and 
from what mtftivcs, ii. 288.. 
Jansenism, its rise, and the contests it produced, il. 
211; Jansenius' book, ih.\ attacked by the Jesuits, 
ii. 213; who procure its condfimnation at Rome 
i6.* revival of the contest, ii 368, ii. 373. 



Jansenists, their contest with the Jesuits described, 
and how both parties were, balanced, ii. 212; mo- 
thoda arid arguments employed by both parties in 
this controversy, and miracles pretended by the 
Jansonists, ii. 212; pcrgecuted, and by whom, 
ii. 214; their austere piety examined, ii. 216; de- 
servedly denominated Rigourists, ib,\ revival of the 
contest, ii. 368s ii- 373. 

Japan, state of Christianity in that empire, ii. 162; 
prejudices of the natives, and divisions among the 
missionaries, ib.; its downfall and extirpation, how 
effected, ib. 

Jaqueline, the abbess, character of, ii. 217. 

Jasidians, or Jezdaeans, a sect, u. 78; their opinion 
about the evil genius, ib. 

Iconoclasts, origin of, i, 204. 

Iconoduli, or Iconolatrm, i. 202. 

Ideas, universal, controversy about, i. 241. 

Jerome, of Palestine, his character, i. 110. 

Jerusalem, the seat of the first Christian church, L 
27; famous council holden there in xvii. cent. il. 
324. 

knights of St. John of, i. 303. 



Jesuates, or apostolic clerks, their rise in xiv. centi 
i. 397; their order abolished, ib. 

Jesuiabas, Nestorian pontiff, his treaty with Moham- 
med and Omar in viii. cent. i. 183. 

Jesuits, order of, ii. 45; the' methods by Which they 
propagated Christianity considerfed, i6.; the nature 
and .division of this society into three classes, ii. 
54; their zeal for the interest of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, and the true motives of their missions, ib., 
their notions of divine grace and original sin, ii. 67; 
doctrine about the motives to moral actions, ib.\ 
about the sao'aments, ib.\ make use of the intri- 
cate sophistry of the schoolmen to puzzle the Pro- 
testants, ii. 85; their stratagems corrupt the Lu- 
theran doctors, ii. 88; accused of sinister views by 
the other orders, ii. 155; and of malpractices in 
China, ii. 158; principal charge against them, if. 
160; their influence in France considered, ii. 198; 
multitude cff their adversaries, ii. 303; some of 
their pernicious maxims, ii. 207; their disputes 
with Jhe Jansenists, ii. 211, ii. 368, ii. 373; their 
temporary success, ii. 374; they at length excite 
such odium, that the king of Finance suppregsea 
their order, i&.; they are banished ' from Portugal 
and Spain, ih.\ and the pope annihilates their fra- 
ternity, ii. 375; but another pontiff re-instates the 
order, ii. 405. 

Jesus, fathers of the oratory of the Holy, ii. 202. 

Jews, their civil and religious state under Herod, i. 
20; after his death, ib.\ their sufferings, ib.) their 
religion corrupted among all ranks, ib.\ their prin- 
cipal sects, ib.\ variously interpret the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments, i. 22; the moral 
doctrine of their sects, i. 23; corrupt the e:5terna. 
worship of God, by rites -from the Gentiles, *6.; 
their state out of Palestine, an evident proof of a 
providence in human affairs, i. 34; they persecute 
the Christians in Palestine and foreign countries, 
i. 29; their pretext for this procedure, and the pun- 
ishments inflicted upon them, i. 29; the state of. 
their philosophy, i. 35; their sedition under Barco- 
chebas, and its melancholy consequences to them, 
with its advantages to Christianity, i. 53; their 
fruitless attempt to rebuild their temple in i v. cent, 
i. 102; many converted in vi. cent, and by what^ 
means, i. 158;- many writers against them, in xii. 
cent. i. 325;, the crimes charged upon them, and 
the forced (Conversion of many of them in xiv. 
cent. i. 383; their state in xix. cent. ii. 415. 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, his epistles, i. 41; he is 
exposecj by Trajan to wild beasts, i&., i. 54. 

-, patriarch of Constantinople, deposed by the 



emperor Michael, i- 229; re-instated, ib. 

Ignatius Loyola, founder of the order of Jesuits ii, 
45, ii. 54. 

Ildcfonso, archbishop of Toledo, i. 181 

Illuminati, societies of, fi. 387. 

Images, worship of, its rise, i. Ill; great progress In 
V. cent. i. 141; dispute concerning it in the eastern 
and western churches, and consequences, i. 203; 
the cause of a civil war in the reign of the empe- 
ror Leo, ib.\ zealoufely defended by Gregory IT. and 
■III. ih.'i new controversies concerning it in the 
east, i. 223; where it U established, i. 224; disfutea 
among the Latins concerning it, and a middle 
course taken, ib.\ the use of them in churches al- 
lowed, but their worship prohibited, ib, 

Impanation or consubstantiation, ii.lIO. 
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IndependontB claim the honour of carrying tMe Gos- 
pel into America, ii* 166; charged with promoting 
dissensions in England, ii- 267; Rapin'a account of 
them examined and corrected, ii. 368; whether 
chargeable with the death of Charles I., ib.; re- 
marks on Dr. Mosheim's defence oCthem, ib,; their 
difference from the Presbyterians, Jg.; their'mode- 
ration commended, and bow mdl-e'^commendable 
than the Brownista, ii. 269; their prosperity under 
Cromwell, ii. 270; their union with the Presbyte- 
rians, ib.; new independents, ii. 403. 

India, Christianity propagated there In ivii. cent. ii. 
156. 

Indulgences, the power of granting them first as- 
sumed by the bishops in xii. cent. i. 320; monopo- 
lised by the popes, ib.; their nature and extent ex- 
plained,- ib.; supererogation invented and taught 
by St. Thomas to justify them, ib.; this doctrine 
refuted, ib. - , 

Infidelity, progress, of, in xvi. cent. ii. 46; in xvii. 
cent. ii. 169; in xviii. cent. ii. 395. 

(nnocent II., pope, exempts the Cistertians from pay- 
ing tithes, i. 316. 

"^ III., tyrannises over several princes and 

kingdoms, 1. 345; augments the papal wealth and 
power, ib.; introduces transubstantiation and au- 
ricular confession, i. 3G6. 

Innocent IV., a turbulent pontiff, i. 347. 

VI., a respectable ruler of the church, i.389. 

X., condemns the indulgence shown by the 

Jesuits toward the Chinese superstitions, ii. 160; 
his vile character and illicit commerce with Donna 
Olyrapia; 11. 181; endeavours to obstruct the peace 
of Westphalia, ii. 186. 

XI., high character' of, ii. 182; contest with 

Louis XIV. ii. 197. 

XII., character of, ii. 183. 

- Xltl., a respectable pontiff, ii. 305, ii. 370. 



Inquisition, its origin in Gaul in xiii. cent. i. 373; its 
form settled, ib.; absurd and iniquitous proceedings 
of this court, ib.; privileges granted to it by vari- 
ous priaces, ib.; violently opposed" by the public, 

.. td.^its severity in xiv. cent. i. 403; congregation of, 
instituted by Paul III. ii. 50. * 

Instruction, form of, adopted by the Calvinists, by 
whom composed, and for what uge, ii. 111. 

Interim, an edict of Chai:les V. ii. 38; troubles ex- 
cited by it, i6f 

Investitures, tumults in xi. cent, through the law 
about them, i. 274; custom by the ring and crosier, 
i. 974; rhethods used by the clergy to deprive the 
emperors of their right, ih.; and by the emperors to 
retain it, ib.Corigin of this custom, i. 275; offence 
gi^ven to the pontiffs, ib.; war declared thereon, ib.; 
Rodolph revolts against Henry III. i. 276; and is 
chosifin emperor, ib.; the terrible war that follows 
upon his filection continues till the death of 
Gregory VII. i. 278; tumults under Urban 11.- ib.; 
disputes renewed in xii. cent. i. 309; a treaty con- 
cluded at Worms on that subject, i. 310. 

Joachim, abbot of Flora, an account of the everlast- 
ing Gospel attributed to him, i. 356; his character 
and works, i. 364; his predictions the cause of 
many sects, i. 380. 

Joan, pope, story of, i. 214. 

John, the forerunner of the Messiah; his character, 
and success of his ministry, i. 25. 

, bishop of Jerusalem, a zealous advocate for 

Origeni i. 118. 

of Constantinople, or the Paster, assumes the 

title of Universal Bishop, i. 161. ^ 

ly., pope, condemns the Monf)thelit^sf;a. 185. 

, surnamedCarpathius, his charactpr, i. 202. 

of Capua, a monkish historian, i. 241. 

X., his infamous character, i. 243; .he is im- 
prisoned and put lo de^Wr,' ib. 

■ XI., an account of him and his death, and 

character of his mother Marozia, i. 243, 

XII.,implqres the assistance of Otho the Great, 

with a promise of the purple, i. 244; breaks his 
oath of allegiance to Otho — is degraded — reas- 
sumes the pontificate, and dies miserably, i&. - 

xni., raised to the popedom by Otho the Great, 

i. 244. • ' 

XIV., pontificate of, i. 244. 

■^— XV., his administration peaceable, i. 244; en- 
rolls the first saint, i. 349. 

the Sophist, the liggd of the Nominalist^, i. 262. 

, of Salisbury, a d^s'tinguished English eccleraas- 

tic. i. 319. 



John, king of England, is excommunicated and de- 
posed by Innocent lit. i. 345; procures absolution 
by swearing fealty to the pope, ib. 

of Parma, a famous ecclesiastic in xiii. cent. i. 

356. 

XXII., pope^ a zealous advocate for crusades, i. 

381; engages in a contest with Louis duke of Ba- 
varia, i. 388; who deposes him, ib.; his severity to 
the Fratricelli, ib. 

XXIII., anti-pope, his infamous character, i. 

411; he assembles a council at Constance, but is 
deposed by it, ib. 

, elector of Saxony, establishes a church in his 

dominions entirely different from the church of 
Rome, ii. 24. 

Jonas, bishop of Orleans, his system of morality, i. 
222. 

Irenxus, bishop of Lyons, bis great character, and 
use of his works, i. 60. 

Irene, the profligate empress, i. 204. , in;. 

Irish converted to Christianity ih v. cent, i.' 133; emi- 
nent for their learning in vili. 'cent. i. 202; illus- 
trate Christian dpctrine by philosophical princi- 
ples, ib.; the rise of the Reformation among them, 
ii.42. 

Isbraniki (Roskolniki,) sect in Russia, its rise in 
xvii. cent. ii. 225; they excite commotions by some 
of their tenets, ib.; methods taken to' conquer their 
obstinacy fruitless, ib.; farther account of them, ii. 
381. 

Isidore, of Pelusium, his character, i. 140. 

of Seville, a scriptural commentator, i. 165. 

Jubilee year, when first instituted, i. 371; its pre- 
tended antiquity contradicted and refuted, i&.; al- 
tered in xiv. cent. i. 403. 

Julian, the. emperor, attempts to destroy Christiani- 
ty, i. 101; his consummate dexterity, and ruinous 
projects, how prevented, ib.; his character, t(. 

, bishop of Halicarnassus, his doctrine of the 

body of Christ, i. l7l. 

Juliana, her extravagant conceits, i. 371. 

Julius Africauus, his character and works, i. 85. 

II., pope, characj;er of, ii._8; miserable state of 

the church under him, ib. 

— — III.,"his viie character, ii. 56. 

Ivo, bishop of Chartres, zealous in maintaining the 
rights of the church, i. 283. 

Justin, the martyr, writes two apologies for the 
Christians, i. 55, i. 60; remarks on his works, i. 62, 
i. 63. 

Justinian, emperor, his edict against Origen, i. 167; 
, his Pandect found in xii. cent, at Amalphi, i. 306'. 

Juvenal, bishop of ^lia, his ambition, i. 137; as- 
sumes the dignity of patriarch of all Palestine, ib. 

Kabbala, or the Jewish science, i. 35. 

Kang-hi, Chinese emperor, a friend to Christianity, 
^. 159; great character, and munificence to'the 
Jesuits, w.; a change in his sentiments, ii. 303. 

Keith, George, a regulator of (Quakerism, ii.288. 

Kempis, Thomas a, his character, i. 433, i. 426. 

Knighthood, orders of, instituted in xii. cent. i. 301. 

Knights, &word- bearers, an order founded to convert 
the Livonians, i. 398. 

Knox, John, the reformer, ii.. 41, ii. 112. 

Knutzen, founder of a transient sect, ii. 171. 

Kodde, (Vander) three brothers, founders of the Col- 
legiants, ii. 299. 

Krudener, the baroness, an enthusiast, ii. 414. 

Labadie, John, his singular tenets^ ii. 301; character 
of some of the members of his sect, ib. 

Lactantius, an excellent writer among the Latins, i. 
110. 

Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, i. 261, i. 283. 

Langton, Sin English primate, i. 345, i. 365. 

Languages, Greek, Oriental, Sec, studied in xii. cent. 
f. 341;. progress of that study in xvii. cent. ii. 174; 
advantageous to the cause of religion, ib. 

Latins, learning encouraged among them by Charle- 
magne, i. 191; state of philosophy among them in 
.X. cent.' wretched, i. 241; complaints of infidelity 
and atheism among them in xiii. cent. i. 338; great 
[schism among them in xiv. cent. i. 390; the multi- 
plicity of ceremonies they had in xv. cent. i. 427. 

Latitudinarians, their rise in England, ii. 272; doc- 
trine and ehief leaders, ib. 

Laud, nrchbishop, introduces Arminianism into 
England, ii. 258; his mixed character and arbitrary 
proceedings," ii. 265; his unhappy fate, if. 266. 

Law, Roman, its study happily restored in xii. cent, 
i. 306; opinion about substituting it in the place of 
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f'li**^®^ ■*;' canon, admitted to the same pr|vi- 
i §43 canon, much studied in xiii. cent. 

Learning, when first introduced to support the-cause 
of Christianity, i. 61; advantageous to the Refor- 
mation, and one great cause of it, u. 7. See Let- 
ters. 

Le^on, story of the thundering, i. S3. 

Leibnitz, his pliUosophy retards the progress of Ar- 
minianiam in Germany, ii. 286; some of his princi- 
ples are favourable to Calvinism, ib. 

Leipsic, conference at, for reconciling the Lutheran 
and reformed churches, ii. 231. 

Leo I., the Great, a vigorous asaerter of the power 
of the Roman see, i. 139: his character, i. 140; his 
epistle to Flavianus received as a rule of faith, i. 
152. 

the Isaurian, his contest with the pope, i. 197; 

zeal against image-worship, i. 203; he is excommu- 
nicated, ib. 

—^— IV.,. emperor, endeavours to suppress the prac- 
tice of image-worshipi i- 204. 

the Wise, an account of, i. 211. 

VI., emperor, writes against the Saracens, i. 223. 

the Philosopher, promotes learning among the 

Greeks, i. 240; his fourth marriage occasions vio- 
lent disputes in the Greek churches, i, 250. '^JL^/ 

— - v., pope, dethroned and imprisoned, i. 24SP.^^ 

IX,, aims at universal dominion, i. 263^ grants 

to the Normans their conquered and usurped coun- 
tries, ib.; his character, ib. 

X., his bad character, ii. 9; his famous edict for 

granting indulgences, with their extent, ii. 14,ii. 15. 

— — XTL, a bigoted pontiff, li. 407; celebrates a jubi- 
lee, ib. 

Leszynski, his impiety and fate, ii. 171. 

Letters flourish under Trajan, i. 56; their decay, i. 
82; dispute concerning their utiUty in iii. cent, i&.; 
their.state in iv. cent. i. 105; encouraged by Con.- 
stantine and by succeeding emperors, w.; their ex- 
cellence acknowledged in v.cent. i. 135; found only 
among the monks and bishops in vi. cent. i. 160; 
their state in vii. cent. i. 1^§; decline among the 
Greeks iu viii. cent. i. 210; raey revive among the 
Latins under Charlemagne,^i6.; controversies with 
^e Latins cause them to flourish among the 
greeks in ix. cent, ib.; impediments to their pro- 
::greas in the West, i. 212; encouraged in Greece, i. 
S40; their state among the Saracens, ib.; their de- 
'plorable fate among the Latins in x. c6nt. i. 241; 
restored bypople Sylvester II. ib.; the entire decay 
of the sciences how preven ted among the Greeks in 
xi. cent. i. 259; and their principal writers,. ii.; re- 
vive in the West, ih.; are studied among the La- 
tins with the greatest assiduity, in xii. cent. i. 
304; their great progress in the West in xiii- cent. 
i. 339; many learned men among the Greeks in 
xiv. cent. i. 383; state of learning amon^ the La- 
tins, ib.; what branches of it were cultivated in 
Italy, i. 40% its reduced state, ib.; its revival, ii. 12; 
its state in xvit. cent. ii. 204. 

Lucopetrus, founder of a fanatical sect, i. 327. 

Leutard, troubles excited by him in x. cent. i. 251. 

Leutheric, archbishop of Sens, his notion that none 
but good men can receive the body of Christ, i. 
288. 

Libertines, spiritual brethren and sisters, their te- 
nets, ii. 124. 
,Licinius, persecution of the Christians under him, i. 
100; his turbulence, defeat, and deatl^, ib. 

L'IsIe, Alan de, an eminent logician In xiii. cent. 
i. 365. 

Lithuanians, partly converted by the Teutonic 
knights in xiii., cent. i. 337; their conversion com- 
pleted in xiv. cent. i. 382. 

Liturgy of the church of Englahd, a plan for intro- 
ducing it into Prussia and the Hanoverian electo- 
rate, ii. 383. 

Livonians, compelled to embrace the Gospel by the 
greatest cruelty and oppression, i. 298. 

Locke, John, the philosopher, ii. 179. 

Logic, the study of, much- admired and followed in 
xi. cent. i. 261; the most eminent logicians, ib. 

Lollard. Walter, not founder of the Lollards, i. 404.. 

Lollards, account of, i. 398, i. 404. 

Lombard, Peter, an eminent theologian, i. 319, i. 321; 
his book of sentences in. greater repute than the 
Bible, i. 323. 

London, the Royal Society founded at, u. 173. 

liOrd'E Supper, its celebration in ir. cent, i. 69; in in. 
cent. i. 91; its symbols adored, i. 12^1. 



Love, Family of, an anabaptist sect, ii. 140. 

, Virgins of, an order in the RoiCish church, ii. 

203. 

Louis, the Debonnaire, a patron of the arts and 
sciences, i. 211; his iedict in behalf of the, pope's 
election, spurious, i. 214; his zeal in suppressing 
the vices ^p^ the monks, i. 217; he encourages 
Mysticisni? i. 223. 

IX.,.Of Frarifce, afterwards sainted, his twocru- 

aades and their success, i. 336; his_ famous edict, 
called the Pragmatic Sanction, i. 344. 

, duke of Bavaria, his contest with John XXII., 

i. 383; he patronises the Franciscans, i. 396. 

—. — , elector FalegAie, restores Lutheranism in Ger- 
many, ii. 111.^ 

XIV., of France, his solemn ambassy to the 

king of Siam, ii. 158; great patron of the arts and 
sciences, ii. 175; contest with two of the popes, ii. 
196; he persecutes the Jansenists, ii. 315; revokes 
the edict of Nantes, ii. 254. 

Low-Churchmeiff^in jcvii. cent. ii. 273. 

Lucar, Cyrillus, S|iposes the union of the Greek and 
Latin churches, ii..224; is put to death, ib. 

Lucas, a follower of Spinosa, ii. 172. 

Luciferians, a sect, i. 117. 

Ludolph, his learned labours, ii. 327. 

Lully, -Raymond, a philosopher, i. 383; different opi- 
nions about hi^i, ib. 

Lupus, Servatus, great abilities and works oi& i.213, 
i. 218. 

Luther, Martin, character of, ii. 13; he warmly op- 
pos^s Tetzel's preacliing of indulgences, and hence 
the rise of the Reformation is to be dated, ii. 14; 
his motives vindicated, i6.; he is violently oppo- 
sed, ii. 15; his fruitless conference with Caietan, 
ib.; his dispute with Eckius, ii. 17; he is excom- 
municated by Leo X., ii. 20; separates himself 
from the phurch of Rpme, ib.; offers submission to 
the determination of a general council lawfully as- 
sembled, ib.; is unjustly banished, ii-; 21; his doc- 
trine of the eucharist, ii. 23; draws up the Arti- 
cles of Torgau, ii. 27; his catechisms, ii. 82; form 
of concord, ib.; explications of Scripture, ii. 123;^ 
he suppresses the Antinomians, ii. 93; publishes 
his confession of faith, ii. 106. 

Lutherans, esteemed by the Spaniard's a? better sub- 
jects than the Calvinists, ii. 117; their ecclesiasti- 
cal laws and policy, ii. 236; the state of theo- 
logy and moral science among ' them, ii. 237; 
state (jF their church in xviii. cent, ii, 383; in xix. 
cent. ii. 4J3. 

Lutkeman, Joachim, bis singular opinions^ il. 249. 

Lyons, a council at, in xiii. cent. i. 348; a famous 

decree concerning the cardinals, during the v 

cy of the pontificate, ib. 

Lyranus, Nicolas, great character of, i. 399. 

Mabillon, a learned Benedictine, ii. 201. 

Macarius, charactetof, as a moralist, i. 114. 
of Ireland^ his gross error, i. 213. 



Maccovius, introduces subtilties into theology, ii. 
123; followed by others, ib. 

Macedonius, a heretic in iv. ce6t. i. 128. 

Madura, account of that successful mission, and its 
author, ii. 156; ,the singular method used, ib. 

Magnus, Albertus, a philosophical divine, i. 365. 

Magus, Simon, a blasphemous sectary, i. 49, 

Mahomet. See Mohammed. 

Malebranche, the philosopher, ii. 179. 

Mandevilies an infidel, ii. 305. 

Manes, Manichfeus, account of him, i. 92; his doc- 
trine gf two principles, ib.; various reports about 
-hisdeath,i6.;hisgummary concerning man, Christ, 
and the Holy Ghost, ih.; his opinions of the Old 
and New Testaments, i. 93; his rule of life aus- 
terc to. 

Manichffians, tliQir general assembly, i. 94; theijc state 
in vi. cent. i. 170; continue in xy. cent. i. 427. 

Marca, P^ter de, writes against tlie papal claims, ii, 
196. 

MarcelluB, of Ancyra, a sectary, i. 128.- 

Marcion, founder of a sect in Asia, i. 71. 

Margaret of Navarre, favours the Reformation in 
France, ii. 30. 

Mark, thejiermit, his works and character, 1. 143. 

Maronites, whence so called, i. 186; retain the opin- 
ions of the Mbnothelites till xii. cent, ib.; lliiBir 
subjection to Rome in xvi. cent. ii. 81. - ' 

Mayronius, Francis, a scliolastic divine, i. 399. 

Marnurg, conference at, ii. 27. 

MarHage allowed to the clergy, i. 85. 

Martial, the bishop, declared an apostle, i. 29a 
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Martin, biehop of Tours, xjonverta the Gauls in iv. 
cent. i. 104; erects the first monasteries in Gaul, i. 
115. 

, bishop of Braga, his summary of a virtuous 

life.i. 166. 

, pope, anathematises the Monothelites and 

their patrons, i. 185; is banished for one year, ib. 

, Raymond, a distinguished author, i. 341, i. 

369. 

' IV., hischaracter and insolence, 1.-349. 

v., assembles a council at Basil, which at- 
tempts the reformation of the church, but in vain, 
i, 415, 

Martyr,. Peter, zealous in propagating Calvinism in 
England, ii. 1]2; a writer of common-place divini- 
ty, ii. 123. 

Martyrs, sufferings of, i. 31, i. 32, &c. 

Mary,, queen, restores popery in England, ii. 40. 

.Virgin, when first worshipped, i. 130; her image 

introduced into churches in v. cent. i.'I46; venera- 
tion for her increased in x. cent. i. 251; institution 
of the Rosary and Crown in honour of her, ib.; 
controversy concerning her immaculate concep- 
tion, i. 326, ii. 218. , 

Massalians, (Euchites,) their antirfuity, i. 129; their 
tenets, ib.; a general name for Eastern, heretics 
and enthusiaftts in xii. cent. i. 327. 

Mass, Canon of, i. 169; solitary masses, when sup- 
posed to be introduced, i. 206. 

Materialism, doctrine of, ii. 398. 

Mathematical sett, rise of, ii. 178; its progress, ii. 179. 

Matilda, duchess of Tuscany, her donation to the 
see of Rome, i. 271. 

Matthias, John, his pacific-attempts, ii. 233. 

Matthison, John, ringleader of the fanatics of Mun- 
ster, ii. 131. 

Maty, Paul, his notions of the Trinity, and conse- 
quent controversy, ii. 313. 

Maur, St., congxegaticn of, ii. 201; select number of 
learned members, and their adversaries, ib.i many 
and admirable productions, ib. 

Maurice, elector of Saxony, promotes the famous 
treaty of Passau, ii. 39. 

' . , landgrave of Hesse, embraces Calvinism, 

ii. 39; harasses the Lutherans, ib. 

, St adt-' holder, seemingly inclined to favour 



the Arminialns, ii.280; declares against them, with 
his ambitious views, ii. 281; his violent proceed- 
ings against them, ii. 282. 

Maximin, persecution under that emperor, i. 7D, 

Maxims, two very dangerous, adopted, in iv. cent. i. 
116. . ' 

Maximus, Julian's master,-a Platonist, i. 106. 

- — , of Turin, an account of his homilies, i. 140. 

— '- , a Greek monk, account of him" and his 

works, i. 179. 

Mayer, Michael, a leader of the Rosecrusians, ii. 
176. 

Mayhew, a puritan missionary in America, li. 167. 

Mazen, Nicolas de, very zealous in reforming the 
monks of Germany, i. 420. 

Medici, the zeal of this family in cultivating learn- 
ing, i. 408. 

Medici, Cosmo de, a zealous patron of the Platonic 
philosophy, i 409. 

Melancthon, Philip, character of, ii. 18; he, prepares 
the famous confession of Augsburg, ii. 27; confutes 
Faber's objections to it, ii. 32; his dispute with 
Eckius at Worms, ii. 36; his sentiments of the 
edict called Interim, ii. 3?; the cause 6f a schism 
among the Lutherans, ib.; the method of philoso- 
phy adopted by him, ii. 47; his unsucces^sful at- 
tempt to unite the Greeks with the Protestants, ii. 
73; his writings in philosophy, ii. 86; his explana- 
tions of the Scriptures, ii. 88; he is placed at the 
head of the Lutheran church, ii. 96; compared 
with Luther, ib.; accused of apostasy by the Lu- 
therans, ii. 95; desirous of an union between the 
reformed and the Lutherans,, ii. 106; which is faci- 
litated by Calvin, ib.; but meets with obstacles, ib. 

Melancthonians, a philosophical^sect, ii. 87. 

Melchites, oriental Christians, i. 18^. 

Meletian controversy, the true causes of, i. 116; con- 
tinued till V- cent. ib. 

Melito, bishop of Sardis, his works, i. 62. 

Menander, his wild and frantic notions, i. 50. 
Mendez, patriarch of Ethiopia, liis imprudent zeal 

and arrogance, ii. 193; he is banished^ ib. 
Mendicants, tlieir institution in xiii. cent. i. 351; con- 
fined to four societies only, i. 352; their univer- 



sal fame, ib.; pride and arrogance, i. 354; impious 

wiles, ib.; they fall-under a general odium, i. 391. 

i. 420. 
Menno, Simon, account of^ ii. 131; his remarkable 

success In gaining proselytes, ib,; hiB doctrme^,ib.; 

his rigorou? laws mitigated by the Anabaptists in 

xvii. cent. ii. 295. 
Mennonites, their various fortunes in xvii. cent. ii. 

295; difierent sects of them, ib. 
Mentz, Felix, his detestable character, ii. 129. -, 
Mercator, Marius, a wargti opposer of Felagius, i. 

141. 
Metaphysical sect, rise of, ii. 178; improvement and 

propagation, ii. 179; it falls into contempt, ii.235. 
Meth, Ezekiel, account of that fanatic, ii. 251. 
Methodists, popish, most eminent in France, ii. 190; 

divided into two clasBes, ib. 

protestant, account of, ii. 393; divisions 



among them, ib.; their tenets, ii. 394;^ influence of 
the^ect, ii. 418. 

Methodius, eminent for his piety, i. 86. 

, the Confessor, his zeal for image wor 

ship, i. 218. 

, ^with Cyril) converts the Mcesians and 

other nations, i. 208. 

Metropolitans, whether any in i. cent. i. 40; their 
right?, i. 60; the extent of their power in iv. cent. 
i.n06. 

Mezzabarba is sent into China as papal legate, ii. 
304; unsuccesg^iil, ib. . 

Micislaus, duke of Poland, converted to Christiani- 
ty, i. 236; his zeal for the conversion of his sub- 
jects, ib. 

Mi Hen niiim, 'controversy concerning it in iii. cent, 
i. 89. 

nnititz, a Saxon knight, holds conferences with Lu- 
ther, ii. 16. 

Ministry, necessity of a public one, i. 36. 

Minucius, Felix, an able writer, i. 86. 

Miracles, advantageous to Christianity, i. 29; it is 
denied that they had entirely ceased in iv. cent. i. 
104; their number and reality in viii. cent, examin- 
ed, i. 189. ^ 

Missionaries, their success in barbarous nations, and 
particularly Jesuits; ii. 154; a burst of missionary 
zeal in xix. cent. ii. 421, ii. 45212. 

Missions, pries'£-s of, ii. 203. 

account of in xviii. cent. ii. 304; protes- 



tant, and more particularly the Danish,^j&. 

Missionary voyages from Great Britain to the Paci- 
fic ocean, ii. 402; a grand missionary system, ii. 4^. 

Mogislaus, Peter, an eminent prelate of the Greek 
churph, ii. 73. 

Mohammed, erroneously called Mahomet, appears in 
vii. century, i. 174; delivers the koran as the word 
of God, ib.; lus success accounted for, i. 175; his 
pretended Testament, i. 183. 

Molina, character of, ii. 69, li. 70. 

MolinistB, controversies with them concerning pre- 
destination and liberty, ii. 70. 

Molinos, Michael de, excites new controversies in 
the church, ii. 219; his book entitled the Spiritual 
Guide, t6.;' principles whence his followers were 
called duietists, ib.; he is obliged to recant, and 
dies in prison, ib. 

Monarchy, men of the fifth, their enthusiastic no- 
tions, ii. 271. ■-- 

Monksib^rmed into a regular body in iv. cent. 1. 115; 
different orders, ib.; adopted among the clergy, ib.; 
. claim eminent stations in the church, i..l39; are 
not subject to the patriarchal power, i. 140; are 
exempted by the pope from episcopal jurisdiction, 
i. 178; excessive veneration paid to them in ix. 
cent. i. 216; employed in civil affair^iJ.; decline 
of their discipline, i. 217; their state in xif cent, 
and increase of their immunities, i. 279; their ig- 
norance and corruption, ift.; great corruption gives 
rise to chivalry, ib.; new orders, i. 280; their great 
increase in xiii. cent. i.350; areformation attempt- 
ed among them in xv. cent. i. 419; their corrupt 
state in xvi. cent. ii. 10; inuch reformed, ii. 57* 
new orders, ii. 59; a partial reform, ii. 201. 

Monophysites, their tenets concerning the nature ot 
Christ, i.l53; encouraged by the emperoi Anasta- 
sius, i. 171; depressed by Justin and successive 
emperors, ib.; their sect restored by Baradieus, ib.; 
divisions among them terminated, ib.; they flour- 
ish in xvi. cent. ii. 75; their religious doctrines 
and rites, ib.', their ignorance, ib.; in Asia, their 
state in xvii. cent. ii. 226; tbo^e of Africa obsti> 
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nately reBiat the Roman yoke, ih: their state 
in xvih. cent. ii. 308. 

Monothelites, the rise of thia sect in vii. cent. i. 184; 
condemned by tv, general council, i. 185; different 
opinions among them, ib.i their fate after the coun- 
cil of Conatantinople, i-. 186. 

Montanua, a heretic, attempts to aupply the pretend- 
ed defects of the Gospel, i. 76; hie excessive auste- 
rity, iJ.j succesa of hig doctrine, ib. 

Moors, or Saracens, some converted in xv. cent. i. 
406; banished out of Spain in xvii. cent. ii. 186; 
consequences, ib> 

Moralists (moral writers,) in ii. cent. i. 63; the dou- 
ble doctrine then introduced by them, ib,\ its effects, 
ib.; the most eminent, in iv. cent, with their defects, 
i. 114; their Character In V. cent, i. 143; mystic princi- 
ples adopted by them, i.l44; reduce practical religion 
to the observance of a few virtues in vii. cent. i. 
181; imbibe many of the Aristotelian principles in 
viii. cent. i. 202; principally employed in ix. cent, 
in collecting the sentiments &f the Fathers on 
morality, i. 221; content themselves in x. cent. 
with composing homilies, and writing the lives of 
the l^aint^, i. 349; contemptible in xi. cent. i. 286; 
partly scholastic, partly mystic, in xii. cent. i. 324; 
their character in xiii. cent. i. 369; chiefly employ- 
ed in collecting and solving cases of conscience, 
and in moralising on the nature and actions of 
the brute creation, in xiv. cent. i. 401; their chaV 
racter in xvi. cent. ii. 90. 

Morality, Romish, its low state in xvi. cent. ii. 64. 

Moravians, their conversion in ix. oent. i. 208. 

Moravian brethren, account of, ii. 117. See United 
Brethren. 

More, Hannah, recommends religioas reform, ii. 403. 

Morinus endeavours to unite the Greek and Latin 
churches, ii.233. 

Moscoyy, -patriarch of, when first appointed, ii. 74. 

Moses' Barcepha, a Syrian bishop, in ix. cent. ii. 
218. 

,,Creten9is, an impostor, i. 132. 

Moulin, Peter du, is employed to reconcile the Lu- 
therans and the Reformed, ii. 230. 

Munster seized by the fanatics in xvi. cent. ii. 91; 
retaken by its sovereign, ib.; peace of Germany 
concluded in that city, ii. 185. ' 

Munzer, a fanatic leader,- ii. 91, ii. 129; is ignomini- 
-ously put to death, ib.i fate of his associatea,. i6. 

Itfystics, their rise in the East, i. 59; their increase 
in iv. cent. i. 114; th'feir cause promoted in v. cent. 
i. 144; their pernicious influence on moral writers, 
ib.; flourish in ix. cent. i. 232; their method of ex- 
plaining truth adopted in xii. cent. i. 323; oppose 
the scholastics in xiii. cent. i. 368; many of dis- 
tinguished merit among them in xv. cent. i. 426; 
the only remaining sparks of piety in xvi. cent, 
were in them,, ii. 13; why called auietista, ii. 219; 
their precepts embraced by the auakera, ii. 290. 

Nagel, Paul, his reveries, ii. 290. 

Nantes, famous edict of,ii. 112; revoked by Louis 
XrV.ii.254. , . . „ 

Nations, state of those not under the Romans, i. 15; 
the genius of, and liberty enjoyed by, the northern, 
i. 16; all sunk in superstition, but of different 
kinds, ib. .... 

Nature; its law studied with great attention in xvn. 
cent. ii. 174; the study advantageous to Christian 
morality, i&. ^ M .- «□□ 

Naylor, James, a most extravagant auaker, ii. SHB. 

Ndzarenes, tlie rise of, i. 70; their division into two 
sects ib 

Necessity, a subject of controversy, ii. 398. 

Neri, Philip, institutes the priests of the oratory 
in xvi, cent. ii. 59. . ^ 

Nero persecutes the Christians, i. 30, i. 32. 

Nestorianism, its rise and author, i. 148; its pro- 
gress after the-^council of Ephesus, i- 150; its suc- 
cess in the East, ib.; its state in vi. cent._i. 170. 

Nestorians, their divisions cease, i. 151; their doc- 
trine, t6.; they introduce Christianity amou? the 
Chinese, i. 173; flourish under the Saracens, \. 183; 
plant the Gospel in Tartary in x. cent. i. 235; two 
factions among them in xvi. cent. ii. 53; their no- 
tions of the two natures and two persons in f^nnst 
explained, ii. 77; thoir,atate in xvii. cent. i. 228. 

Nestorius, anathematized by Cyril, bishop of Alex- 
andria, i. 149; condemned to banishment by a ge- 
neral council at Ephesus, i&. .... ,-c. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his^ estimable character, ii. i/o, 
tlie excellence of hia philosophy how proved, ii. 



180; liberty of thinking restored by him and Des 

Cartes, ib. 

Nice, the first general council at, i. 125, the account 
of it imperfect, ib.; it -condemns Arius, i. 126; se- 
cond council, i. 205; autjerstitious decrees in favour 
of image worship, ib,; its authority and this deci- 
sion acknowledged by the church of Rome, ib. 

Nicephorus, a defender of image- worship, i. 218. 

Callistua, his ecclesiastical history, account 



of, i. 383. 

, Gregoraa, his character, i 



383. 



Nicetas, David, account of, i. 218. 

Nicolaitans, a sect, i. 50. 

Nicolas,. patriarch of Constantinople, deposed, i. 250; 

restored, ib. 
II., pbpe, his famous decree concerning the 

election of the supreme pontiff, i. 265. 

III., aggrandises the papal see, i. 344; confirms 



the rigid rnlesof St. Francis, i. 358. 

IV., hia character, i. 349. 

v., a great patron of learning, i. 418. 

-, Henry, founder of the Family of Love, ii. 



140. 

Nicole, a Jansenist divine, ii. 191. 

Nieder, John, his works, and the use of them, i. 422. 

Nihuslua, a popish methodist, ii. 191. 

Nobili, Robert de, account of that Jesuit's mission, 
ii. 156; his singular stratagems, ib. 

Noetus, his doctrine of the Trinity, i. 95._ 

Nogaret, William de, seizes Boniface VIIL, i. 386; 
prosecutes his accusation against that pontifiT 
after liis deatli, ib. 

Nominalists, who, and whence so called, i. 212; dis- 
pute between them and the Realists, i. 262; their 
chief, John the Sophist, ib.; the state of their dis- 
putes in different centuries, i. 307, i. 384, i. 410. 

Non-conformists, a name given to the Puritans, ii. 
]12; their hopes frustrated under Charles II., ii. 
272; they flourish under William III., ib.; their 
state in England in xviii. cent. ii. 312. 

Non-jurors, (high churchmen,) their rise, ii. 273; their 
notions, ib. 

Norbert, founder of the order of Premontre, i. 317. 

Normans, their invasions in ix. cent. i. 210; form 
settlements, ib.; the sufferings of the Christians 
under them, ib:; many were converted in x. cent, 
with Rollo, id.; flourishing state of learning among 
them in xi. cent. i. 260. 

Norway, people of, converted by Guthbald,i. 238. 

Novatian disturbs the peace of the church in iii. 
cent. i. 96. 

Nuremberg, diet at', ii. 22; peace between Charles V. 
and the Protestants at a second diet, ii. 34; the 
terms,J6*; the effects, ib. 

Occam, William, a strenuous defender of the Nomi- 
nalists, i. 389; his didactic writings, i. 399. 

Ochino, Bernardino, (his opinions, ii. 126. 

Odensee, edict at, ii^9; 

Odilo, of Clugni, his works,!. 247. 

Odo, abbot of Clugni, attempts to reform the monks, 
i. 246; his character, i. 247. 

CEcolarapadius resumes the dispute concerning the 
eucharist with Luther, ii. 105; his expositions of 
Scripture, ii. 122. 

CEcumenical council, first established in iv. cent. i. 
106. " 

CEcumenius, his chain, i. 247. 

Oliva, or d'Olive, Pierre Jean, a famous Franciscan, 
excites dissensions in the order, i. 358; his fanati- 
cism, i&. 

Olympic Donna, the mistress of pope Innocent X., 
ii. 181. 

Olympiodorus, a PlaTOnfc philosopher, i. 105. 

Ophites, a sect of ridiculous heretics in ii. cent. i. 75, 

Oratory, priests of the, ii. 59, ii.^206. 

Orders, ecclesiastical, their great vices in xii. cent, 
i. 315. 

Orders, religious, new, in xiv. cent. i. 397; new, m 
XV. cent. i. 429. 

monastic, their state in xvii. cent. ii. 200; re- 
formations made, and hence two classes, ii. 201. 

Origen, character of, i. 85; his erroneous method of 
explaining Christian truths by the Platonic philoso- 
phy, i. 86; his Stromata and principles, i. 87; moral 
works, ib.; rigorous measures are taken by two 
councils against him, i. 90; he confutes the Ara- 
bian philosophers, i. 95; controversies concerning 
hnnin iv. cent. i. 118; troubles in the East on ac- 
count of hi? writings, ifi.j^hia doctrintf ordered to 
be^uppressed, i. 119; condemned with his follow 
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era in a general council, i. 168; his doctrine adopted 
by the Quakers, ii. 290. 

Orbsius obviates many objectionB against Cbrie- 
tianity, i. 134, i. 140. 

Osiander, Andrew, excites disputes in zvi. cent, it 
97. 

Ostreg, synods at, ii. 118. 

Otho the Great, his zeal for Christianity, i. 238; ex- 
cessive liberality to the clergy, and its unhappy ef- 
fects, ib.\ tie is saluted with the Jitle bf emperor by 
pope John XII., i. 244; calls a counciU-and de- 
grades the perjured pontiff, ib,; his death and mi- 
serable consequences, i. 244, i. 245; his authorita- 
tive edict, ib. 

Otho, bishop of Bainberg, converts the Pomeranians 
in xiii cent. i. 297. 

—^ IV., emperor, deposed and excommunicated, by 
pope Innocent III. i. 347. 

Pacific age, that time so denominated when Christ 
came into the world, i. 16. 

Paganism, state of, i. 16; great variety of religions 
among the Pagans, ib,; their idolatry, ib.\ their 
mysteries, i. 17: remains of Paganism in iv. cent. 
although zealously opposed by the Clu-istian em- 
perors, i. 103; some remains in vi. cent, even 
among the learned, i. 157. 

Pajon, Claude, attempts to modify the doctrine of 
the reformed church, 11. 261. 

Falamas, Gregory, supports the doctrine of the Q.uie^ 
lists, i. 403; his notions concerning the divine' 
operation, ib. 

Palatinate, decline of the Protestant cause in that 
part of .Germany, ii. 255. 

Palestine, its two religions, the Jewish and Samari- 
tan, much corrupted among the people at our Sa- 
viour's coming in the world, i. 21; the decline of 
the Christian cause in that country in xii. cent. i. 
. 300. , - 

Palladius, works and character of, i. 140. 

Pantheists, account of this impious sect, ii. 173; most 
eminent members among them, ib. 

Papal power saved from ruin by the force of the se- 
cular arm, and by imperial edicts, in xvi,. cent. ii. 33. 

Papin^ Isaac, propagates the doctrine of Pajon, ii. 
262, ii, 263. 

Paracelsists, eminent in xvi. cent. ii. 87. 

Paracelsus, Theophrastus, founds the sect of Tjieo- 
Bophists, ii. 48. )., - 

Paris, frequented in xii. cent, for its eminent di- 
vines, i. 323; the first European university founded 
in that, cit]^ in xiii. cent. i. 34Ci; severe discipline in 
it, ib.] Parisian academy of sciences, in xvii. cent. 
ii. 173; grand council in that city, ii. 379. 

, Matthew, the historian, i. 341. 

— — , William of, a metaphysical divine, i. 365. 

, John of, Iiis great character, ib. 

, Abbe de, pretended miracles wrought at his 

tomb, ii. 213. 

Fasaginians (circumcised,) a sect in xii. cent. ii. 333. 

Pascal II., pope, renews the disputes concerning in- 
vestitures, i. 309; is condemned by a council at 
Rome, ib. 

, author of the Provincial' Letters, ii. 208. . 

Passau, treaty of, ii,39. 

Faierinus, a common name given to all heretics in 
xi. cent. i. 272. 

Patriarchs, the nature of their office explained', i. 60; 
bishop of Rome their reputed chief, i. 108; inconve- 
niences arising from the patriarchal government, 
' i. 137; contests with each other, and melancholy ef- 
fects, ib. 

Patrick converts the Irish in v. cent, i, 133. * ' 

Fatripassians, who, and why so called, i. 76. 

Patronage, origin.o'f the right of, i. 1J9. ' 

Paul, the apostle,, extraordinary character of, i. 27. 

, the first herinit, i. 87. . ^ 

of Samosata, founder of a sect, i. 95. 

, the Deacon, bis fame in viii. cent. i. 201. 

— — II., pope, his mixed character, i. 419. 

III., proposes a reformation, ii. 34; dispute about 

his real characl^er, ii. 56. 

IV., founder of the Theatins, ii. 56, ii. 59. 

v., his character, ii. 181; contest with the Ve- 
netians, ib., ii. 195. 

Sarpi, commonly called Father Pauh, ii. 195. 

— ^, Vincent de, founder of the priests of the mis- ' 
sion, in xvii. cent. ii. 203. 

Paulicians, controversy of the Greeks vvith themj i. 
183; a sect in ix. cent. i. 233; persecuted by the 
Greek emperors, ib.; meet with protection from 
the Saracens, ib.; whether Manichsanaor not, con- 



sidered, ib.; their opinions in six articles, ii.; mi 

serable state under the Greeks in xi. cent. i. 294; 

their first assembly at Orleans, i. 395; their ca- 
.. lamitous fate, ib. 
Paulinus of Aquileia, his character and works, i, 

199. 

, bishop of Nola, his works, i. 111. 

Peasants, their horrid war in xvi. cent. ii. 34; their 

claims made' religious by Munzer, ib.\ they are do 

feated at Mulhausen, ib. 
Pelagianism, rise of, i. 154; it is suppressed by Au- 

gustin's writings, ib. 
Penance, which had been long neglected, is restored 

in vii. cent. i. 181. 
Penitential discipline, i. 65. 
Penn, WilUam, settles the Quakers in Pennsylvania, 

ii. 289; his character, ib.; his writings, ii. S^O. 
Fennafort, Raymond de, his decretals, i. 343; bis po- 
lemic works against the Jews and Saracens, i. 369. 
People, their right of choosing their rulers and teach- 
ers in the primitive church, i. 37; their remarkable 

ignorance in xvi. cent.-ii. 13. 
Pepin, usurps the crown of France in Viii. cent. i. 

194; is supported by pope Zachary, ib.; anointed 

and crowned by Stephen, t£^.; his donation to the 

see of Rome, i. 195. 
Perald, William, literary fame of, i. 365. 
Peripatetics flourish in xvii. cent. ii. 175; meet with 

formidable' adversaries in Des Cartes and Gassen- 

di, ii. 234, ii.235. 
Ferrault, account of his book on the morality of the 

Jesuits, ii. 207. 
Persia, three persecutions in that country against 

,the Christians, i. 105. 
Peter FuUo (the Fuller,) founder of the sect called 

Theopaschites, i. 153. 
the hermit, his superstitious zeal for a war to 

the Holy Land, i. 253. 

the Great, emperor of Russia, introduces a 

Change into the Russian church, ii. 326; grants 
liberty of conscience, ib, 

Petersen, John William, his inventions and reve- 
ries, ii. 247. 

Petit, doctrine of, concerning the lawfulness of put- 
ting a tyrant to death, i. 415. 
■ Petrarch zealous in reviving the study of the learned 
languages, i. 384. 

Petrobrussians, a sect in xii. cent. i. 330. 

Peucer attempts to reform Lutheranism, ii. 99; his 
character and sufferings, ib. 

Feyrere, Isaac la, his strange doctrine, ii. 221. 

Fezelius, bis catechism favourable to the sentiments 
of Calvin, ii. 99. 

Pfaff, Matthew, zealous in projecting a union be- 
tween the Lutherans and the reformed, ii. 312; 
opposed by the Lutherans, ib, 

Pharisees, their tenets, i. 22. 

Philadelphian society, founded in xvii. cent. ii. 302. 

Philip, father and son, emperors, supposed to be 
Christians, i. 78. 

the Solitary, an eminent moral writer, i. 334. 

, the Fair, king of France, vigorously opposes 

the papal power, i. 386; charges pope Boniface 
VIII. with enormous vices, ib.; and hastens the 
death of that pontiflj ib. 

Philippicus, Bardanes, emperor of the Greeks, es- 
pouses the cause of the Monothelites, i. 203; is 
excommunicated and deposed, ib. 

Philosophers obscure the truth, i. 19; Oriental, their 
first principles, i. 34; their opinions concerning the 
Deity, i. 35; of the origin of the world, i6.'; some 
converted to Christianity, and their conversion-if 
advantageous, considered, i. 63; their efforts in iv. 
cent, against. Christianity, i. 103; two great sects 
of them in xvii. cent. ii. 114. 

Philosophical sin, the doctrine of, ii. 67. 

Philosophy, two'^nds prevailed at Christ's birth, i. 

^ 18; the Eastern n^t much known, i. 33; the success 
of the Platonic system due to Plotinus in iii. cent, 
i. 82; promoted by Julian, i. 106; Aristotelian, re- 
vived in V. cent. i. 136; confined within the circle 
of the Dialectics in xi. cent. i. 261; encouraged 
among the Greeks in xii. cent. i. 304; three me- 
thods of teaching it in that cent. i. 307; astrology 
mixed with it in xiv. cent, and considered as ma- 
gic, i. 385; the Platonic species in high esteem in 
XV. cent. i. 409; Aristotelian, dangerous to revealed 
religion, ib.; its state-in xvi. cent. ii. 48; progrcsti 

. of, in xvii. cent. ii. 234. 

Photinus, author of an heretical sect in iv. cent, i 
138: dies in exile, ib. 
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Pbptius, patriarch of Constantinople, i. 210, i. 318; 
arat controversy between the Greeks and Latins 
cm taa account, i. 229; mutual excommunications, 
j4.; the second contest, in which he is degraded, ib.; 
ne engages the bishops to espouse his cause, as a 
public cause of the church, »i.; is restored to his 
see, I. 230; is again degraded, ib, 

Plctet, a French writer, li. 257. 

Pietism, rise of, ii, 242; Spener's private meetings for 
its promotion, i6.; the name of Pietists to whom 
applied, ii. 243; their extravagant fanaticism, ib,; 
two objects of debate, ii. 244; the third object on 
which the Pietists insisted, ii. 245; their state in 
xviii. cent. ii. 387. 

Pin, Dr. du, exposes the injustice of the papal 
claims, ii. 196; account of the correspondence car- 
ried on between him and archbishop Wake, ii. 343. 

Pisa, council of, i. 411; another, ii. 8. 

Piscator, John, his doctriUQ concerning the obe- 
dience of Christ, ii. 259. 

Piua II., pope, obtains the abrogation of the Pragma- 
tic Sanction, i. 418.; his impudent retraction of 
former opinions, j6,. 

— IV., account of, ii. 56. 

v., eminent for his austerity, and sainted, ii. 56. 

VI., (Braschi,) government of, ii. 376; his visit to 

the emperor, ii. 377; he is attacked by many 
princes, ii. 378; dies in confinement, i. 379. 

VII., adjusts a concordat v/ith the first consul 

of France, ii. 404; crowns Napoleon, ib.; is de-- 
prived of his power, and imprisoned, ii. 405; re- 
stored, ib,', dies at a great age, ii. 406. 

Place, M. de la, his opinions concerning original sin, 
and contests occasioned by it, ii. 261. 

Placette, La, his moral works, ii, 357^ 

Planudes, Maximus, his character, i. 383. 

Plato, his notions concerning the Deity, i. 30; his 
opinions adopted by many in xii. cent. i. 304. 

Platonics or Platonists, their tenets, i. 19: their 
schools more frequented than those of the Stoics, 
i. 56; new, their rise in Egypt in ii. cent, ib.; 
whence styled Eclectics, ih,; the principles of their 
philosophy, as improved by Ammonius, i. 57; they 
flourish in iii. cent, ib.; their state in iv. cent. i. 
106; in V. cent. i. 136; their suppression, i. 160. 

Plotinus, bis doctrine widely propagated in iii. cent. 
i. 82. 

Plutarch renews the celebrated academy at Athens 
in iii. cent. i. 83. 

Poiret, Peter, a follower of Bourignon, ii. 302. 

Poland, commotions excited thefe by Stancarus, ii. 
98; progress of the Reformation in xvi. cent. ii. 117. 

Polanders, conversion of, i. 236. * 

Polycarp, a.martyr, i. 55. 

Pomeranians converted to Christianity, i. 297. 

Pomerius, Julian, his confutation of the Jews, and 
other works, i. 179. 

Fongilup, Armannua, his fame and piety, i. 360. 

Pontius, of Nola, his good character and works, i. 
140. 

Popes, (Roman pontiflS,) when first distinguished by 
a certain pre-eminence over other bishops, i. 84; in 
' what sense this superiority must be understood, 
«S.; their power in iv. cent, whence, i. 107; the 
double election, and its melancholy consequence, 
ffi,- the limits of their authority, ib.; steps laid for 
their future despotism, ib.; they contend with the 
bishop of Constantinople for unlimited supremacy, 
i 161- are subject to the control of the Gothic 
Drinces, i. 182; obtain the title of Universal Bi- 
Bbons, i. 178; are raised to the dignity of temporal 
nrinces, i. 195; the nature of their jurisdiction un- 
der Charlemagne, 1. 196; their opinions opposed in 
councils assembled by the Franks and Germans, i. 
199; their power augmented by the divisions of the 
empire in ix. cent. i. 215; they diminish the power 
of councUs and the bishops, a.; frauds and forgeries 
to support their claims, ib.; their supreme legisla- 
tive authority, though opposed, gains ground, i. 
245; their motives for encouraging the first crusade, 
1. 255; assume the designation of Pope, or Universal 
Father, in xi. cent. i. 263; accessions to their power 
by the zeal of pope Gregory VII., i. 271; violent dis- 
sensions between them and the emperors concern- 
ing extent of power, in xii. cent. i. 308; they de- 
prive bishops of the right of canonization, i. 314; 
and of the power to grant indulgences, i. 320; aim 
at universal dominion, i. 343; their arrogant 
claims opposed by civil and ecclesiastical powers, 
i 344; great accessions of power due to Innocent 
III. and Nicolas lit., ii.; the advantage tliey de- J 
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rived from the oTders of Mendicants, and tffete ro ■ 
turns for these favours, i. 355; their authority di- 
minished under the Gallic pontiffs, i. 387; their 
power declared, by the councils of Constance and 
Basil, to be inferior to that of general councils, i, 
411, i. 416; deprived of their expectances, reserva- 
tions, and provisions, ib,; their zeal for propagating^ 
Christianity in xvi. cent, examine^, ii. 45; what 
distinction must be made between their authority 
and the court of Rome, ii. 51; debates concerning 
their power, ib.; they find zealous advocates for 
their authority in the Jesuits, ii. 54; their infalli- 
bility and unlimited supremacy not universally 
acknowledged by the church of Rome, ii. 64; re- 
strictions upon their power in various countries, 
ii. 407, ii. 408. 

Porphyry, a more virulent than formidable enemy 
of Christianity, i. 81. 

Porree, Gilbert de la, charged with blasphemy, i. 324; 
his errors the consequence of an excessive subtle- 
ty and a metaphysical method of explaining the 
Christian doctrine, ib. 

Forretta, Margaret, fate of, i. 403. . 

Port-Royal, convent of, described, ji. 217; sanctity 
of the religious in it, and its fame, ib.; its ruin, ii. 
318. 

Portugal, contest of its court with Roma in xvii. 
cent. ii. 195. 

Positivi, Christian doctors In xii. cent. i. 323. 

PriEtorius, an advocate of vital religion, ii. 350. 

Prague, Jerome of, condemned to the fiames, i. 413. 

Praxeas, his notions concerning the Trinity, ii. 76; 
his followers called Monarchians, ii. 

Predestinarians, whence their rise in v. cent. J. 156; 
their doctrine, ib.; opposed by Augustin, ib. 

Predestination and Grace, controversy concerning, 
in ix. cent. 1. 226; also in xvii. cent. ii. 257. 

Premontre, an order of monks founded byNorbert in 
xii. cent. i. 317; their universal fame, a.; excessive 
poverty at first, and subsequent opulence, ib. 

Presbyters of the church, i. 38. 

Presbyterians flourish under Cromwell, ii. 270. 

Prescription, how pleaded against error in iii. cent, 
i. 89; polemics rest upon it in xvii. cent. ii. 191. 

Prester, John,, account of, i. 235; his successor.de- 

. prived of his kingdom by Genghiz Khan, i. 303; the 
effect of bis death on the affairs of the Christians 
in Tartary, ib. 

Priesthood, an artfUl parallel between the Jewtsb 
and Christian, i. 60. 

Priestley, a sectarian philosopher, ii. 397. 

Printing, this art discovered in xy. cent. i. 408> by 
whom invented, ib. 

Priscillian revives the Gnostic heresy id iv. cent, i. 

- 129; condemned to death, ib. 

Priscillianists', tenets of, i. 129. 

Proclus, a modern Platonist, i. 136. 

Prophets of the New Testament, i.38. 

Prosper, of Aquitaine, an eminent writer, 1, 141. 

Protestants, whence this name, ii. 26; deliberate 
about forming a league, ii. 36; dissension among 
them about the eucharist, ih,; present a confession 
of their faith at Augsburg, ii.31; attempt to propa- 
gate the Gospel in-foreign parts, ii. 46; their mis- 
sions in Asia, ii. 164; in America, ii. 166; perse- 
cuted by the Romanists in xvii. cent. ii. 186; milder 
methods used by their enemies, ii. 188; public and 
private conferences take place between the doc- 
tors of both churches; but the breach is widened, 
ib.; methods of reconciliation by the Romanists 
ineffectual, ii. 188. 

French, a. great variety in their reli- 



gious^sentiments, ii. Ill; join in communion with 
the church of' Geneva, ib.; peace^makers among 
them in xvii. cent. ii. 188; their state in xviii. cent, 
ii. 376, ii. 387; in xix. cent. li. 413. 

Prussia, Frederic, king of, an open infidel, ii. 387. 

Prussians are compelled to receive, Christianity, f. 
337. 

Psellus, Michael, great character of, i. 259, i. S83< 

Ptolemaites, a Valentinian sect, i. 75. 

Purgatory, its analogy to pagan'superstit^on, i. 14S^ 

- the success of this doctrine in x. cent. i;'247. 

Puritans, (Non-conformists,) their rise in xvi. cent, 
ii, 113; their doctrine, ii. 113; their principles re- 
specting church government and worship, ii. 114; 
divided into a variety of sects, ii. 116; uontroversy 
between them and- the church of England, ii. 136; 
contest about doctrinal points, ii.; their missions 
to America, ii. 167; their state under James and 
Charles I., ii. 263, ii. 265. 
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Quadriviam, meaning of, i. 260. 
Quakers, rise of, ii. 286; tumults and proceedings 
against them, ib.; their first attempts under Crom- 
"welJ, ii. 288; strange instances of most extravagant 
fanaticism, ib.; they assume a regular form of dis* 
cipline, ib.; their settlement in America, ii. 289; in- 
testine disputes and contests among them, ib.; 
iheir religion considered in a general point of 
view, ii. 290; account of Barclay's works, particu- 
larly his catechism, ib.; their fundamental doc- 
trine, the same with that of the ancient mystics, 
lb.; their moral doctrine comprehended in two pre- 
cepts, 11. 292; their singular customs, ib,i a farther 
account of th,em, ii. 418. 

"-— , their vindication, made by direction and in 

behalf of a meeting representing the society in 
the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &;c. held 
■ in Philadelphia, 11 mo. 22, 1799, extracted from 
the Philadelphia edition of that year, and now re- 
published at the request of a number of the society 
of Friends in New York, ii. 293. 
Guesnel, author of the celebrated New Testament. 

ii. 209, ii. 368. 
Guietism, controversies occasioned by its doctrine in 

xvii. cent. ii. 220. 
Quietists (Hesychasts,) their rise in the East, {. 402; 
their notions of a celestial light within them. i. 
403. 
Guinisextum, council of Constantinople in vii. cent 

i. 182, i. 186. 
Rabanus, Maurus, archbishop of Mentz, called the 
, laght of France and Germany, i. 212, i. 2185,lii8 

commentaries, i. 2S^. 
Habelais, the French wit, ii. 46. 
Eacow, catechism of, ii. 1^, 
Kadbert, account of, i. 218, i. 225. 
EamuB, Peter, an esteemed philosopher, Ii. 48.* 
Kasa, Procopius, the head of the Hussites, i. 424. 
Eatheir, bishop of Verona, his works and character, 

i. 247. 
Eathman, Herman, controversy occasioned by his 

writings, ii. 248. 
Eatisbon, conference at, ii..36. 
Eaymond, earr of Toulouse, opposes the pretended 
heretics, i. 375; liis son attacks and defends thetft 
by turns, ib. 
Realists, who so called, i. 212; schoolmen chiefly 
such in ziii. cent. i. 3fi7; their disputes with the 
Nominalists in xiv. cent. i. 384'. 
Reformation, its, history in xvi. cent. ii. 7; its foun- 
dation laid on the revival of letters, ib.i how the 
people ^vere in some measure prepared to receive 
it, ii. 10; its origin in Germany,-ii. 18; its rise and 
progress in Sweden, ii. 28; in Denmark, ii. 29; in 
France, ii. 30; and in other European states,ii.31; 
its history from the Augsburg confession till the 
war -consequent upon the Smalcald league, ib.; 
from the Smalcald war till the peace of Religion at 
Augsburg, ii. 37; a judgment of it, and the means 
used for producing it, ii. 43; it civilized many na- 
tions, ii. 48; its rise in England, ii. 35; how pro- 
moted by Edward YI. and his character, ii. 40; 
takes place in Scotland, ib.; its success in Ireland, 
ii. 42; its progress in the United Provinces, ib,; con* 
duct of the nobility and people at this time, con- 
sidered and explained, ib.; the religion of Switzer- 
land established there, ib.; in Italy, its progress, ib. 
Reformers, the first, vindicated, ii. 333; state of the 
reformed religion in modern times, i. 338 to i* 342. 
Refugees, French, their character, ii. 104. 
Regale, a right enjoyed bjr.the French kings, and 

opposed by Innocent XI. ii. 197. 
Reinboth, singularity of his opinions, ii. 249. 
Reineccius, a Lutheran historian, ii. 86. 
Relics, excessive veneration for them in ix. cent. i. 
. 221; by what arts collected, ib. 
Religion, early method of teaching it in the Chris- 
tian church, i. 42; corrupted by the principles of 
modern Platonism, i. 86; its state in iv. cent. i. Ill; 
degenerate into superstition, ib.; pious frauds, 
whence, i. 113; method of explaining Scripture on 
Origen'B plan, ib.; its doctrines determined with 
more accuracy in v. cent. i. 141; practical, how ex- 
plainedin vi. cent, and methods used for advancing 
it, i. l65; its deplorable state in vii. cent. i. 180; its 
decline in viii. cent. i. 200; the ignorance and su- 
perstition of ix. cent., and the causes, i. 219; its 
state in x. cent. i. 247; made to consist in the ob- 
servance of external ritea in li. cent. i. 284; its 
melancholy state in xii. cent. i. 319; a .deplorable 
account of it in xiii. ceut. i. 365; corrupted in ZlV. 



cent, and hence the number of sectaries increased, 
i, 399; many defenders engage to prevent its total 
decay in iv, cent. i. 422; reduced to mere external 
pomp and show,!. 427; its state upon the continent 
in modern times, ii. 372, ii. 377, ii. 378, ii. 383, ii. 
403; in Great Britain, ii. 389, ii. 416. 
Religious errors, their punishment by civil penalties, 

when introduced, i. 116. 
Remi, the apostle of the Gauls, i. 157. -^^^ - 
Remonstrants. See Arminians. Is-/ - 

Reservation, ecclesiastical, stipulated by Charles V. 

for the Roman Catholics in xvi. cent. il. 85. - 
Restitution, edict issued in Germany, ii. 184; how 

put in execution, ib. 
Reucblin restores learning among the Germans in 

XV. cent. i. 409. 
Revolution, Fjrench, unfavourable to religion, ii. 

378. 
Rheims, William of, his works adapted to promote 

practical rehgion, i. 319. 
Rhodes, Alexander of, his mission to Siam, &c. ii. 

157. 
Ricci, Matthew, a zealous missionary in xvi. cent. 

ii. 46. 
Richelieu, cardinal, attempts to reclaim the Protec- 
tants, ii. 189; his despotic maxim,.ii. 253. 
Richer, Edmund, opposes the pontifical authority 

over the Gallican church, ii. 63. 
Rigorists, Janseniata so denominated, ii* 316. 
Rites. See Ceremonies. 
Rivier propagates the philosophy of Paracelsus at 

Paris, ii. 87* 
Robert, of ; Arbriselles, founder of the Fontovraud 
order of monks in xii. cent. i. 316; his singular 
discipline and rules, how defended, i. 317. 
, de Sorbonne, founder of a college for the stu- 
dy of divinity in xiii. cent. i. 340. 
Rochelle, city of, granted to the reformed in France, 
ii. 253; taken from them by Louis XIII. and terri- 
ble consequences of it to the reformed, ib, 
Roderic, Christopher, a famous Jesuit, ii. 52. 
Roell, Herman Alexander, controversy set on foot by 
him about the use of reason in religion, ii, 276; his 
notions about divine decrees, &c. ib. 
Rollo, the pirate, is converted, 1. 235. 
Romanise Humbert de^ attempts to reform the monks 
in xiii. cent. i. 365; his Spiritual Institutes, i.'369. 
Roman empire, ita extent advantageous to Christi- 
anity, i. 15; ita state in v. cent. i. 131. 

Catholic faith, derived from two sources, ii* 

60; uncertainty about its real doctrine, ib.; differ- 
ence of opinion about determining doctrines and 
controversies, ib, 

religion, its principal heads, ii. 60, 



Si. 62. 

Romans imposed the names of their own deities on 
those of other nations, and hence the perplexities 
in the history of the ancient superstitions, i. 16; 
why they persecuted the Christiana, i. 30; state of, 
learning and philoaophical sects among them, i 
39; they introduced letters and philosophy into the 
conquered countries, «d. 

Rome, its bishops. See Popes. 

the decline of this cburch, and whence dated. 



ii. 51; its internal constitution strengthened in 
various ways, ii. 54; its contest with Portugal in 
xvii. cent. ii. 195; with Louis XIV., ii. 196; peac£ 
concluded on inglorious terms for the pope, ib.; a 
second contest, ib.i an assembly of bishops drew up 
four propositions, opposed by the pope publicly and 
privately, ii. 197; another contest, ib.; an accom- 
modation, ii. 198; whether the papal authority 
gained ground in this cent, ib.; history of ttaui 
church in xviii. cent. ii. 367; in xix. cent. ii. 403.' 
, its state of learning in xvii. cent. ii. 204; im- 
proved by the French, ib.; philoaoph;^ much changed 
m France, and those most distinguished in it, ib.; 
ill treatment of them, ib.; the French example fol- 
lowed in Italy, &c. ib.; Jesuits improve learning 
most, and are followed hy the Benedictines, ii. 
205; decline of learning among the Jesuits ever 
since, ib,; emulation of the priests of the Oratory 
and the most distinguiafiied among them, ib.i prin- 
cipal authors of the Romish communion, ii. 206; 
its doctrine more corrupt than in the former ages, 
ib.; Jesuits, why supported by the popea, ib.; they 
sap the foundations of morality by several perni- 
cioua maxima, ii. 207; are condemned by Alexan- 
der VII. and Vni., yet their moral tenets not 
suppressed, ii. SOS; why the §reat made them 
thdir confesflors, ib.; their mOH una and practioei 
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not lidopted by all the fraternity, •6.; state of exe- 
getic theology among the Romanista, in xvii. cent, 
a.; Scripture, how obscured, ii.j state of didactic, 
moral, and polemic theology at this time, ii. 210; 
contest between the Jesuits ,and Dominicans, 
about grace, t6.; contest occasioned by tlie rise and 
progreai of Jansenism, ii. 211. 

Koscellinus, controversy relative to the Trinity, be- 
gun by him in xi. cent. i. 396. 

Eoaecrucians inveigh against the Peripatetics, ii. 
176; mo^t eminent among them, with their fol- 
lowers, ib.i attacked by Gaasendi, ib. 

Runnas of Aquileia, character of, i. 111. 

Rupert of Duytz, a great controversialist, i. 326. 

Ruftsians converted in ix. cent, and by what prudent 
meana, i. 209; their conversion misrepresented by 
LeQuien, ifi.; they adopted the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Greeks, ii. 74; state of their church 
in xvii. cent. ii. S2S; in xviii. cent. ii. 381; in xix. 
cent.'ii. 410. 

Baada, a sect in India, ii. 411. 

6abeans, a sect of Christiana, near the Persian gulf, 
wliose tenets and practices are borrowed from the 
Jews and Mohammedans, ii. 411. 

Babelliua, his noUons of the Trinity, i. 95. 

Sacrament, festival of, its origin in xiii. cent. 1. 371. 

Sadducees, their tenets, i. 22- 

Sagarelli, Gerard, founder of the sect of Apostles in 
x^'. cent. i. 380; is committed to the flames, ib. 

Saints, veneration paid to them, i. 371; their num- 
ber considerably augmented in v. cent. i. 141; 
their sepulchres frequented, ib.i theur prayers 
thought to be victorious at the throne of God, i. 
162; a confidence in their merits thought necessary 
to salvation in viii. cent. i. 200; tutelar, their ori- 
gin, i. 220; their lives, ii. 

Baliabury, John of, his just and severe censure of 
the Nominalists, Realists, and Formalists, i. 307. 

Salvian, his book on divine government, i. 134; cha- 
racter, 1. 140; moral writings excellent, i. 143. 

Samaritans, their notions, i. 24; a sect of that deno- 
mination in England, ii. 420. 

Sanchez, a philosopher; ii. 180. .... 

Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, is deprived with 
seven other prelate^ of his ecclesiastical dignity, 
ii. 273. ^ ^ . ,,. 

Sanction, Pragmatic, instituted for retrenching pa- 
pal power, i. 418; when and by whom mide, .6.; 
it is abrogated in part by Louis XI. of France, »».; 
its total abrogation obtained from Francis I. ii. 9. 

Sandeman, a sectarian writer, ii. 392.- 

Bandius, an eminent writer among the Brians, ii. 
299. 

Saracens, their successful incursions in the east in 
viii. cent. i. 190; their usurpations in the west, 
ib.; their progress toward universal empire in ix. 
cent i. 209; the progress of their arms more inju- 
rious to the gospel in the east than in the west, 
♦4,; the Ottoman empire established on the rum of 
their power, i. 239; state of learning among them, 
i. 240; expeditions formed against them, i. 253; 
history of this holy war, i. 355; reasons for and 
against these wars, i. 256; with their unhappy con- 

Satms,™o'un'cil-of, its fourth canon supposed to have 
been the chief step to the sovereignly of the pope, 

Savanarola, Jerome, his great character, i. 422; his 
unhappy fate, ib. . ., , *. , 

Saurin, James, his opinion concerning the awfuj- 
ness of violating the truth, and controversy there- 

SaTo'ny.Tvines of, attempt a new reformation, 

ii 19. 
Sceptics, their method, and most eminent among 

them in xvii. cent. ii. 178; m xvm. cent. ii. 305, u. 

Sc^e"'john Caspar, his character, ii. 247; his im- 
prudent "eal excites commotions in the Lutheran 

ScSIhe great western, hr.xiv.cent., an account 
of, i. 390; proposals for terminating it, iJ.; foment- 
ed and cintinued in xv. cent. i. 410; healed by the 
p?udence of Nicolas V., i. 418; between the Greeks 
Snd Latina, i. 426; why not healed »J. 

Schmidt, Eraan-us, a learned expositor of Scripture, 

"• ^^' Sebastian, an interpreter of Scripture, ib. 

.Laurent, the Wertheim interpreter, u. 310. 

Scholastic the. logy, rise of, i. 86. 

Scholastics, pr perly so called, in xii. ceot.l. 322; are 



opposed from diiferent quarters, i. 323; and princL 
, pally by St. Bernard, tb.; are chiefly Realists in 
' xiii. cent. i. 367; their dangerous tenets, i. 368; 
hated and opposed in xv. cent. i. 425; 'and princi- 
pally by the restorers of polite literature, ib. 

Schoolmen, or the cultivators of scholastic theology, 
i. 86; chiefly employed in collecting the ancient 
interpretations of the Fathers in xiii. cent, i, 367; 
contentions among them in xiv. cent. i. 368, 

Schools, established for Christian philosophy, i. 43; 
very serviceable to Christianity, i. 106, cathedral 
and monastic schools, i. 191; new schools, i. 260. 

Schurman, Anna Maria, character of, ii. 301. 

Schwenkfeld, Caspar, his debates with Luther, ii.93. 

Sciences, their sad state in vii. cent. i. 177; a new 
division of them, and their ^number increased in 
xii. cent. i. 305; their iAiprovement in xvii. cent, 
ii. 173; their distinguished promoters, and advan- 
tages hence arising t$ society and religion, ib,; 
their state among the Lutherans, ii. 234. 

Scientific societies at London and Paris; ii. 173. 

Scioppius employed to write against the Protestants, 
ii. 183. 

Sclavonians, converted by Waldemar, king of Den- 
mark, in xii. cent. i. 297; their conversion com- 
pleted by the zeal of Henry the Lion, iv 298* 

Scotists, followers of Duns Scotus, i. 400. 

Scotland, whether Christian in iii. cent. i. 79; church 
of, its founder, ii. 112; how far it adopts the sys- 
tem established at Geneva, ib.; a remarkable de- 
claration of James I. respecting the kirk, ii. 206; 
sects in Scotland, ii..393, ii. 402. 

Scotus, Johannea Erigena, an eminent philosopher, 
i. 212; blends the Mystic theology with the Scholas- 
tic, ib.; his notions and great modesty, ib.; higb 
character, i. 219. 

Marianus, his works, i. 283.' 

John Duns, eminent for the acutenesa and 

subtlety of his genius, i. 399. 

Scriptures, c^anon of, supposed to be settled before 
the middle of ii. cent. i. 40; early method of inter- 
preting them, i. 41; the New Testament translated 
into several languages, i. 52; versions of both Tes- 

- taments, i. 112; zeal for them in ii. cent. i. 62; the 
zeal^f many for their dilTusion in iii. cent, and 
advantages hence arising to Christianity,!. 78; in- 
terpreters of the Scriptures censured, and why; i, 
88; versions in iv. cent, not well executed, i. IIS^ 
the -most eminent commentators.ln v. cent. i. 143^ 
Origen's method adopted by many, ib.; logical dis> 
cussions deemed better tests of truth than th« 
Scriptures, ^fc; expositors in vii". cent, few, andver^ 
unlearned, i. ISV, the study of them much pr». 
moted by Charlemagne, i- 200; allegorical interpre- 
ters of, in ix. cent., and their fundamental piinci- 
ple, i. 222; explained in xii. cent, chiefly according- 
to the rules of Mysticism, i. 198; which prevailed 
mucl) in xiii. cent. i. 19g; absurd modes Of inter- 
pretation in xvi. eeat. ii. 63; also in xvii. cent, ii* 

■ 256. 

Sec'tarian philosophers, why so called in xvii. cent, 
if. 235. 

Secta formed in the timea of the apostles, i. 47; those 
which arose from the oriental philosophy, very de- 
trimental to Christianity, i. 70; illiterate, which 
prevailed in ii. cent. i. 75; remains of the ancient 
in iii. cent. i. 92; and in iv. cent. i. 121; Manichs- 
ans most prevalent, ib.; ancient, flourish in vii. 
cent. i. 183; and recovenstrength in viii. cent, from 
the divisions in the Grecian empire, i. 197; and 
subsists in xi. cent. i. 203; numerous among the 
Latins in xii. cent, and the abuses which, gave 
rise to them, i.-328; mulfiplied in^iii. cent, i, 373; 

' unanimous in opposing superstition, and^the papal 
power, ib.; among the Dutch in xvii. cent. ii. 277; 
of inferior note in that cent.; an-Sccount of them, 
ii. 299; sects in Great Britain in xviii. cent. ii. 312, 
ii. 391, &c.; in xix. cent. ii. 418; in the United 
States of America, ii. 422. 

Sefis, a sect in Persia, resembling our Quakers,ii. 

411. 
Seidel, Martin, extravagant notions of, ii. 252. 
Selina, countess dowager of Huntingdon, patronises 

the Calvinistic Methodists, ii. 393. 
Semi- Arians, tenets of, i. 127. , - ,,, 

Serai-Pelagians, five leading principles of, i. 156- 

atrongly opposed by the disciples of St. Auguatin, 

yet support themselves, and make rapid progress, ii 
Sendomir, synod of, ii. 117. 
Sens, Bernardine of, a celebrated mvstic writer in 

XV, cent. i. 432 
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Servetus, Michael, character and writings of, ii. 141; 
Jie is accused by Calvin of blasphemy, i6.; con- 
demned to the flames, ib.; doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, t6. 
Servitaa observe several rales peculiar to themselves, 

i. 350. 
Severian, character of hia moral writings, i. 143. 
Severus, Septimius, persecutes the Christians, i. 55. 

, Alexander, shows favour to the Christians, 

i. 78. 

, Sulpitius, an eminent historian, i. 111. 

, the Monophysite, made patriarch of Anti- 

och, i. 171; is deposed, ifi.; his doctrine concernipg 
the body of Christ, ib. 
Sfondrati, Celestine, his doctrine of predestination, 

ii. 222. 
Shaftesbury, earl of, the free-thinker, ii. 168. 
Shakers, account of, ii. 400. 
Sharrock, the great advantages derived to religion 

from bis moral works, ii. 257. 
Siam, fruitless attempts to convert the king and 

people of that country, ii. 157. 
Sidohius Apollinaris, aChristian writer, i. 33. 
Sigismund, John, elector of Brandenburg, embraces 
the communion of the reformed church, ii. 229; but 
leaves his subjects free as to their religious senti- 
ments, ib.] the effects of this liberty, ib.; contro- 
versy and civil commotions that ensued, ii.' 330; 
the form of concord hereupon suppressed, ib. 
Simeon, head of the ^^lites, i. 144. 
— — — , of Constantinople, styled the Metaphraat, i. 

246. 
Sin, original, doctrine of, disputed by La Place, ii. 

261; denied by Le Cene, ii. 2G3. 
Smaicald league, how formed by the confederate 

princes, ii. 34; its articles, ii. 82. 
Socinians, their origin, ii. 140; they spread their 
doctrine in Poland, ii. 144; their progress and dif- 
ferent classes, ib.', their summary of religion, ii. 
145; account of their catechism, ib.; their divisions 
and intestine controversies, ii. 151; their flourish- 
ing state in xvii. cent. ii. 297; their extensive 
views, ib.] their decline and sufferings in-PoIand, 
ii. 298; banished thence for ever with the utmost 
severity, ib.] fate of the exiles, ib.] many of them 
embrace the communion of other sects, ii. 298; ac- 
count of the English Socinians in xviii. cent. ii. 
398. , . 

Socinus, Lffiljus, adopts the Helvetic confession of 
faith, ii. 140; his rifephew Faustus changes the anci- 
ent Unitarian religion, ii. 148. 
Sohner, Ernest, a learned Peripatetic, and advocate 

for Socinianism, ii. 297. 
Sophronius opposes the Monothelites, i. 179. 
Sorbonne, doctors of. their college founded for the 

study of divinity in xiii. cent. i. 340. 
Southcott, Joanna, an English devotee, ii. 401; her 

death, ii. 420. . ,. ^ „7 

Spanheim,. breach between hun and Vander-Wayen, 

ii 274. 
Spener, his method of teaching theology, and suc- 
cess, ii. 238; he sets on foot the controversy on Pi- 
etism, ii. 242. 
Spinosa, an account of, ii. 171; his works, and the 
tenets therein, ih.; he was seduced into hia system 
by the philosophy of Rene Des-Cartes, ib.] account 
of his followers, ii. 171- 
Spire, diet at, ii. 25; its issue favourable to Luther 
■ and the reformers, ii. 25; a second diet, in which 
the resolutions of the ftirmer diet are revokedr 
ih.] the decree of this diet considered as iniquitous 
and intolerable by several princes, who protest 
against it, ifi.; See Protestants. 
Spirituals, a rigid branch of the Franciscans, i. 355, 

i. 356, i. 359, i. 393. 
Stancarus, debates excited by, ii. 98. 
Stephen I. bishop of Rome, his insolent behaviour to 
the Asiatic Christians on account of the baptism 
of heretics, i. 90; vigorously opposed by Cyprian, ib. 
^ II., anoints and crowns the usurper Pe- 
pin, T 195; hence he is made a temporal prince, ib. 
establishes Christianity among the Hunga- 



riansf, in x. cent. i. 

-de Muret, founds the monastic order of 



Grandmontains in xi. cent. i. 281; enjoins great 
austerity, t&.; contentions for superiority among 
some of his order, and consequences, ib.] rigorous 
discipline enjoined by Iiim gradually mitigated, ib. 

Stereoma, a celebrated work published by the Ciyp- 
tn-Calvinists, and on what account, ii. 99. 

Stieff^l, Isaiah, his absurdities, ii. 25J. 



Stockius, Simon, the monstrous fiction relative to 

him, i. 355. 
Stoics, their explication of the divine nature and the 

human soul, i. 19. 
Strabo, Walafridus, an eminent author, i. 219, i. 230. 
Strigelius, Victor, his contest with Fiacius, ii.96. 
Stylites, a superstitious sect of pillar saints in v. 
cent. i. 144; their singular and extravagant fan- 
cies, ib.] not suppressed before xii. cent. t&. 
Sub-deacons, the nature of their office, i. 84. 
Sublapsarians, their doctrine, and why so called, ii. 

258. 
Sulpitius, Severus, the most eminent historian in iv. 

cent. i. 111. 
Supererogation, doctrine of, its foundation laid in 

xiii. cent. i. 366. 
Superstition, its great increase in v. cent. i. 141; in 
vi. cent. i. 165; this accounted for, and exemplified 
by the doctrines then taught, i. 166; insinuates it- 
self into the transactions of civil life in ix. cent, 
and whence, i. 231; how nourished by many idle 
opinions in x. cent. i. 247; particularly that of an 
immediate and final judgment, ifi.; effects of this 
opinion beneficial to the church, ib.] rejgns among 
the people in xii. cent. i. 319; connexion between 
it and fanaticism considered. Appendix, ii. 333. 
Supralapsarians, who so called, and why, ii. 258. 
Sweden borgians, a remarkable sect, ii. 399. 
Swedes embrace Christianity in ix. cent. i. 208; con- 
vert many in Finland in xii. cent, and by what 
means, i. 297; reformation established among them 
in xvi. cent. ii. 28} state of their church in xviii. 
cent, ii.384. 
Switzerland.origin of the reformation by Zuingle, it 
19; progress of it, ib.] receives the doctrine of 
Carlostadt, ii. 92; adopts the opinions of Zuingle, 
ii. 104; disputes about the form of concord, ii. 378, 
ii. 313; state of the church, ii. 408, ii. 414. . 
Sylvester II., pope, gives the signal for the first cru- 
sade, i. 238; he restores learning, i. 242; the success 
of his zeal for literature, ib.x his high character,' i. 
247. 

Symmachus, violent dispute between him and Lau- 
ren tins, i. 168. 
Syncellus endeavouts to raise the credit of Mysti 

cisin, i. 223. 
Sync^etistical (Calixtine) controversies, their rise ii» 
xvii. cent. ii. 239; the shnre which Buscher had ir 
them, ii. S40; th^ animated opposition of Calixtui 
to his Saxon accusers, ib.; continuation of thes 
' debates by Caloviua and other able cfivines, ib. 
Syncretists, Platonic, their rise in xv. cent. i. 409. 
Synergists, ^eir doctrine, ii. 95; strongly opposed b 

the Lutherans, i&. 
Synods, their origin in ii. cent. i. 60. 
Systems, ancient religious, i. 18. 
Taborites, in Bohemia, their rise, i. 252; extravaga^jil 
demands for a total reformation, i. 253; the cruy - 
ties they were guilty of, and their principles, ib,\ 
- ih&relbrmation tjiat took place among them, ib, 
Taio, bishop of Saragossa, composer of a system oi* 

divinity, i- 181, i. 286. 
Tanquelin, horrid blasphemy of, i. 330; his fate, ih. 
Tartary, Christianity embraced there in x. cent. i. 
235; propagated in xi. cent, by the Nestorians, i. 
252; embassies, and missions from Rome in xiii. 
cent. i. 334. 
Tatian's character and opinions, i. 73. 
Templars, origin of their knights, and names of their 
founders, i. 302; the order extirpated by the coun- 
cil of Vienne, i. 405; the impiety imputed to some 
not justly to be charged upon all, tft. "■ 
Temples, to the saints, multiplied in vi. cent, and 
superstitious opinions adopted about them, i. 169. 
Tertiaries, an order of Franciscans, i. 361. 
TertuUian, a learned defender of Christianity, i. 61, 

i. 63. 
Testament, New, when brought inf& use, i. 4(K 
its translations how useful, and the principal 
among them, i.52; the zeal of Christians in spread- 
ing abroad these versions, and the benefits hence 
arising to the cause ol religion, in iii. cent, i, 367. 
Testa, religious, observations upon, ii. 390. 
Tetzel, John, his matchless impudence in preaching 
up the impious doctrine of indulgences in xvi. 
cent. ii. 14. 
Teutonic knights, their oflice, i. 302; formed into a 

fraternity in Germany, ib. 
Theatins, a monastic order, i. 350. 
Theodore, Lascaris, a Greek theological writer, !• 
364. 
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Theodore, of Mopsueatia, hie character,!. 140, J, 143. 

, of Tarsus, archbishop of - Canterbury, 

promotes learning in England, i. 177; restores pe- 
nance in vii. cent. i. 181; account ol bis new Peni- 
tential, ib. 

Theodoret, an eminent writer, i. 140, i. 142. 

Theodosius, the Great, his zeal against Paganism in 
iV*. cent. i. 103. 

the Younger, discovers an ardent zeal 

for promoting Christianity, and extirpating idola- 
try, i. 130. 

bishop of Alexandria, revives the sect 



of the Monophyaites, i. 171. 

Theodotua, his erroneous notions about Christ, i. 76. 

Theology, controversial. See Controversial Writers. 

, didactic, its simplicity in the infant state 

of Christianity, i. 42; gradually loses its simplicity 
in ii. cent. i. 61; corrupted by introducing Platonic 
tenets into the Christian system in iii. cent. i. 86; 
its most eminent writers in iv. cent. i. 113; its de- 
plorable state in v. cent. i. 141; its writers in vii. 
cent, deserve no commendation, i. 181; state in 
viii. cent. i. 303; also in xii. cent. i. 331; different 
sects of didactic divines at Paris, ib.; a principal ob- 
ject of study in xiii. cent. i. 366; greatly improved 
in zvi. cent, ii.48. 

, explanatory, its state in vi. cent. i. 166; in 



viii. cent. i. 200; entirely neglected by the Greeks 
and Latins in jt. cent. i. 249; its state in xi. cent. i. 
385; undertaken by few men of judgment and pene- 
tration in xii. cent. i. 332; the mystic method much 
adopted in xiii. cent. i. 367; modeled after the sen- 
timents of the fathers of the church, in xiv. cent. i. 
399; its state in xv. cent. i. 435; much freedom used 
in stating points of doctrine, in xvi. cent. ii. 12; its 
Btate in the church of Rome, ii. 62. 

-, mystic, its rise in iii. cent. i. 86. 

, polemic, badly handled in vi. cent. i. 166; 

its state iA vii. cent. i. 182; the defence of Chris- 
tianity against the Jews neglected through intes- 
tine divisions in ix. cent. i. 223; wretched writers 
in xii. cent. i. 335; writer^ more numerous than 
respectable in xiii. cent. i. 369. 

, positive, whence derived, i. 166. 

, scholastic, whence its origin in iii. cent. i. 



86; admired in xi. cent. i. 385; why so called, i. 386; 
the modest views of the iirst Scholastics, ib.; the 
system declines into captious philosophy, i. 320. 
, its deplorable state, ii. 12; its improvement. 



ii. 48. 

Theopaschites, a sect, i. 153. 

Theophanes, bishop of Nice, his works and character, 
i. 399, i. 401. 

, a distinguished Russian prelate, ii. 381. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, his works, i. 61. 

, bishop of Alexandria,!. 140. 

, the emperor, his zeal against image-wor- 

; ship, i. 234. ^ . . « 

Theophylact, patriarch of Greece, his infamous 
character, i. 342. 

. , of Bulgaria, the most eminent exposi- 
tor among the Greeks in xi. cent. i. 383. 

Theosophists, rise and character of, ii. 48. 

TherapeutEB, a sect among the Jews,i. 33. 

Theresa , a Span ish lady, reforms the Carmelites, ii. 58. 

Thesilonica, Simeon of, account of his works,4. 421. 

Thomasius, vehemently attacks the Peripatetics in 
xvii.'cent. ii. 235; success of his philosophy, ib. 

Thomists, the followers of Thomas Aquinas, i. 400. 

Thorn, charitable conference at, ii. 188; a scene of 
Jesuitical cruelty, ii. 370. 

Tilloch, Dr. Alexander, a sectarian philosopher, u. 

420. ..!..- 

Timotheus, his confutation of the various heresies m 

vii. cent. i. 183. ^ 
, the Nestorian pontiff, propagates the 

Gospel with great success in Hyrcania and Tar- 

tary, i. 187. ^ ^ .... * 

Timour, the Tartar, zealous for the extirpation of 

Christianity, i. 383; his religion doubtful, ib. 
Tindal, hypothesis of, ii. 305. .- „ 

Toland, John, his character and works, u. 169, ii. 173. 
Toleration, the act in favour of the Non-conformists 

in England under William III., ii. 272. 
Torgaw, articles of, ii. 27; convocaticm of, n. 100. 
Tostatus, Alphonsus, his works and character, i. 4^, 

i. 425. 
Tournon, cardinal, carries into China the severe 

edict of Clement XL against the use of Chinese 

rites, ii. 304; dies in prison, ii. 368. _ 

Trajan suffers the Christians to be persecuted, i. 54. 



Tran substantiation, doctrine of, sanctioned by tho 
pope, it 366, i. 370; adopted by the Greek church in 
xvii. cent. ii. 334; attacked by John Claude, with 
Arnaud's defence of its antiquity, ib. 

Trappe, La, an austere monastic or^er, ii. 3(^; 
character of its founder, ib. 

Trent, objects of the council of, ii. 61; its decrees how 
far acknowledged by the members of the church of 
Rome, ib.; afford no clear and perfect knowledge 
of the Romish faith, ii. 62. 

Trinity, disputes concerning it^arise in iv. cent. i. 
134; Origen's opinion of it embraced by many 
Christians, ib.; what that is, ib.; and its dangerous 
tendency in the hands of unskilful judges, ib.; revi- 
val of this controversy in xviii. cent. ii. 313. 

Trinity, fraternity of, i. 351. 

Tritheists, their tenets, and rise in vi. cent. i. 172; 
their division into the Philoponists and Cononites, 
ib, 

Trithemius restores learning in Germany, i. 409. 

Trivium, a term invented to express the three 
sciences first learned in the schools, i. 193. 

Turks, progress of, i. 239, i. 407; they subvert the 
Greek empire, ib. 

Turlupins, or brethren of the free spirit, i. 376. 

Turrecremata, John de, an eminent scholastic writer, 
i. 432. 

Type, or formulary, published by Constans the em- 
peror, i. 185. 

Udalric, bishop of Augsburg, the^ first person solemn- 
ly sainted by the pope, i. 330. 

Uke Walles, founder of the Ukewallists, ii. 296; cus- 
toms of the sect, ib. 

Uladislaus IV., king of Poland, his scheme of reli- 
gious union unsuccessful, ii. 331. 

Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, the eminent service 
he did to Christianity and his country in iv. cent, 
i. 104. 

Understanding, men of, a sect in xv, cent. i. 429. 

Uniformity, act of, issued by queen Elizabeth, ii. 
113; another by Charles II. more rigorous, ii. 272. 

Unigenitus, famous bull of Clement XI. so called, 
and consequence of it, ii. 306, ii. 368. 

Union of the Lutheran and reformed churches, in va- 
rious parts of Germany, ii. 414. ^ 

Unitarians, their religious principles changed by So- 
cinus, ii. 148; those of Great Britain differ from 
Socinus, ii. 398; relief granted to them, ii. 419; a 
new association, ib. 

United Provinces, whence they'became united, ii.43; 
zealous in the cause of the Reformation, ib.; how, 
and when, delivered from the Spanish yoke, ib.; an 
universal toleration of religious sentiments per- 
mitted, ib. 

United Brethren, or the Moravian sect, ii. 309, ii. 
385, ii. 394; 

Universalista, hypothetical, controversy excited by 
-them, and summary of their doctrine, ii.260; other 
universal ists, ii. 401. 

Universities founded by the Lutherans andCalvin- 
ists in xvi. cent. ii. 86. 

Urban II., pope, Jiis character, i. 278; lays the foun- 
dation of a new crusade, ib.; forbids the clergy to 
take oaths -of allegiance to their sovereigns, i6. 

IV., institutes the festival of the body of 

Christ, i. 348. _ 

VI., his odious character, i. 390. 

VIII., his character and works, ii. 181; he at- 
tempts to unite the Greek and Latin churches, ii. 
323. 

Ursinus, his form of instruction, or the Catechism 
of Heidelberg, ii. Ill- 

Val-Ombroso, a congregation of Benedictine monks 
founded there in xi. cent. i. 280. 

Ursulines, nunnery of, ii. 59. 

Valentine, the founder of a powerful sect in ii. cent, 
i. 74; his principles, ib.; idle dreams, i&. 

Valerian's persecution of the Christians,!. 80. 

Valla, Laurentius, a tolerable annotator on the New 
Testament, i. 425. 

Vandals, in Africa, raged against the Christians m 
V. cent. i. 147; the miracles said to be performed at 
this time, examined, i. 148. 

Vanini, impious treatises and fate of, ii. 170. 

Venice, secret assemblies of Socinians held there, ii. 
143; rupture of its inhabitants with the pope Paul 
v., ii. 195; consequences of it, ib. 

Veron, the Jesuit, one of the Popish Methodists, iL 
190; his method of managing controversy, ib. 

VerschoristS, a Dutch sect, ii. 278. 

Victor, bishop of Rome, sends an imperious letter to 
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the churches of Aeia, i. 68; his orders are rejected 
by them, ib, 

Victor, Hugh of St., distinguished by his great genius, 
i. 319. 

, Richard of St., an eminent mystic, i. 319. 

VigiiantiuB attacicEthe superstition of the fifth cent. 
i. 145; his controversy with Jerome unsuccessful, ib. 

Vigilius, bishop of Rome, often changes sides in his 
determinations about the three chapters, i. 168. 

Villa Nova, Arnold of, bis extensive knowledge, i. 
343. 

Vincent of Lerins, his treatise against the sects, i. 
141. 

Vindication of the Quakers, ii. 393. 

Viret, an eminent writer among the Reformed, ii. 
127. 

Vitriaco, Jacobus de, his character, i. 365. 

Voet,, founder of a sect of philosophers, ii. S74. 

Volusius, a tbeologist of Mentz, liis reconciling at- 
tempt, ii. 189. 

Vulgate, account of that Latin Bible, ii. 62; solemnly 
adopted by the council of Trent, and why, ib. 

Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, writes a learned 
answer to Bossuet's exposition of the Romish faith, 
ii. 189; he promotes a union between the English 
and Galilean churches, ii- 312; a circumstantial ac- 
count of the correspondence carried on between 
him and certain £!rench doctors, relative to the 
union, ii. 342, ii.^. 

VfTaldemar I., king of Denmark, his zeal for propa- 
gating Christianity in vii- cent. i. 297. 

Waldenses, or Vaudois, their origin, various names, 
and history, i. 331; their doctrine, discipline, and 
views, i. 332; they adopt the three orders of, bish- 
ops, priests, and deacons, ib.; increase in xiv. cent. 
i. 399; their state and settlement in xv. cent. i. 427; 
account of their reformation in xvi. cent. ii. 118; 
persecuted by the dukes of Savoy, ii. 186, ii. 386; 
their state in xix. cent. ii. 415. 

Walter, head of the Beghards in xiv. cent. i. 404. 

Wansleb, John Michael, is sent into Abyssinia, ii. 
227; neglects his mission, and turns Romanist, ib. 

Warburton, bishop of Glocester, an eminent contro- 
versialist, ii. 394. 

Wars, holy, the first plan laid for them in x. cent. i. 
S38; and renewed in ^i. cent. i. 254; history of the 
first, ib.i the melancholy consequences arising 
from them, and their legality examined, i. 256; 
their unhappy effects on religion^ i. 257; the unfor-, 
tunate issue of the second of them, i. 301; and 
cause, ib.i history of the third, ib.; promoted by the 
popes, and why, i. 334; new wars of this kind, i. 
335, i. 336; attempts to renew them in xiv. cent, 
unsuccessful, i.381. 

Warsaw, terrible law against the Socinians there, 
and how executed, ii. 298. 

Waterland, Dr., opposes Dr. Clarke's sentiments con- 
cerning the Trinity, ii. 315; censured as a Serai- 
Tritheist, ib. 

^aterlandians, a sect of Anabaptists in xvi. cent. ii. 
134; publish a summary of their doctrine, ii. 135; 
their respect for learning, ii. 137; abandon the se- 
vere discipline and opinions of Menno, ii. 297; di- 
vided into two sects, ib.; account of their ecclesias- 
tical government, ib. 

Wayen, John Vander, flaming dissension between 
him and Frederic Spanheim, with the occasion, ii. 
274. 

Wesley, John and Charles, founders of Methodism in 
England, ii. 393. 

Wessel, John, called the light of the word, i. 4^. 

Westphal, Joachim, renews the controversy on the 
eucharist, ii. 106; is answered by Calvin, ib. 

Westphalia involved in calamities by the fanatics in 
xvi. cent. ii. 91; famous peace of, ii. 185. 

Whiston, William, defends the doctrine of the 
Arians, ii. 314. 

Whitby, Dr., account of his dissertation on the man- 
ner of interpreting the Scriptures, ii. 256. 

White, Thomas, his notions and works, ii. 221. 

Whitefield, George, his ministerial labours and great 
views, ii. 313; his tenets, ii. 393. 



Whitehead, a distinguished writer among the Qua* 
kere, ii. 290. 

Wickliffe, John, attacks the monks and papal au- 
thority, i. 391; exhorts the people to study the 
Scriptures, ib.; leaves many followers, who are 
persecuted by the churchmen, ib. 

Wilberforce, William, an advocate for vital Chris* 
tianity, ii. 403. 

Wilhelmina, extravagant notions of, i. 279. 

William the Conqueror, refuses to be subservient to 
the see of Rome, i. 277. 

III., king of England, tolerates the Non-con- 
formists, ii. 27^; deprives eight prelates of their 
sees, for refusing to take the oath of allegiance to 
him, ib. 

Willibrod, an Anglo-Saxon missionary, i. 174. 

Witnesses of the Truth, those so called, who at- 
tempted a reformation of religion in ix. cent. i. 
284; their opposition to the superstitions of the 
church more vehement than prudent, f&. 

Wlodomir, the first Christian sovereign of Russia, 2. 
236. 

WolfiT, his philosophy and that of Leibnitz detrimen- 
tal to Arminianism, ii. 286; applied to the illustra- 
tion of the Scriptures by some German divines, ii.; 
he reduces metaphysics to a scientific order, ii. 310; 
his philosophy promotes scepticism, ii. 387. . 

Worms, -treaty of, concerning investitures, i. 310; 
the edict passed against Luther at a diet in that 
city, ii. 21. 

Worship, the first places of, i. 40; its form in i. cent. 
ib.; in iv. cent. i. 120; in vi. cent. i. 169; variety of 
liturgies used in it.i.^l; it consisted of little more 
than a pompous round of external ceremonies in 
xvi. cent. ii. 12. 

Writers, Greek, chief in iii. cent. i. 85; iniv. cent. i. 
109; in V. cent. i. 140; in vi. cent. i. 164; invii. cent. i. 
179; in viii.cent. i. 199; in ix. cent. j.218; in x. cent. 
i. 241, i. 246; in xi. cent. i. 283; in xii. cent. i. 318'. 
in xiii. cent. i. 364; in xiv. cent. i. 399; in xv. cent. 
i. 421. 

Latin, in iii. cent. i. 86; in iv. cent. i. 110; 



in V. cent. i. 140; in vi. cent. i. 164; in vii. cent. i. 
179;in viii.cent. i. 199; in ix. cent. i. 218; in x. cent, 
i. 241, i. 247; in xi. cent. i. 283; in xii. cent. i. 318; 
in xiii. cent. i. 364; in xiv. cent. i. 399; in xv. cent, 
i. 422.- 

, Oriental, in iii. cent. i. 85; in vi. cent. ii. 



129; in viii. cent. U 1 

Lutheran i* their character in xvi. cent. 1. 



104; most eminent in xyii. cent. ii. 237. 
, Romish,^in xvii. cent. ii. 206. 



Xavier, Francis, his character, ii. 46; his. zeal and 

success in propagatin|r the Gospel in India and 

Japan, ib. 
Xenaias, of Hierapolis, his hypothesis concerning 

the body of Christ, i. 172. 
Zachary, pope, deposes Childeric, and gives the 

crown of France to Pepin, i. 194. 
Zeno, the emperor, publishes a decree of union, ii 

153. 
Zinzendorfi*, count, founds the sect of the United 

Brethren in xviii. cent. ii. 309; his notions, ib. 
Ziska, the general of the Hussites, i. 423. 
Zonaras, John, his character and works, i. 304, I. 

318. 
Zosimus, the historian, an enemy to the Christians, 

i. 135. 

pope, first protects, and then condemns. 



Felagius, i. 155. 

Zuinglius or Zuingle, Ulric, begins the reformation 
in Switzerland, ii. 19; his resolution and success 
against Samson the monk, ib.; his blemishes con- 
sidered, ib.; his doctrine of the eucharist, ii. 23; 
clears himself from accusations of heresy, ii. 27; 
becomes founder of the reformed church, ii. 104; 
his doctrine and discipline corrected by Calvin in 
three points, ii. 109. 

Zurich, a war in that canton between the protest- 
ants and the Roman catholics, ii. 105; its church 
attached to Zuingle's doctrines, ii. 106; a remarka 
ble case of fanaticism in that community, ii. 415. 



THE END 



